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Front Matter 


Speeches at the Opening 


The dedication ceremony of our Library 
& Museum of the Performing Arts at 
Lincoln Center took place in the neigh- 
boring Vivian Beaumont Theater. on 
November 30. 

Mr William Schuman, President of 
Lincoln Center, introduced the speak- 
ers. He described John D. Rockefeller 
III, Chairman of the Board, as one of 
the principal founding fathers of Lin- 
coln Center, who had always believed 
in the important role of education in'a 
center for the performing arts. “I know 
that he will agree with me that no 
building that we have dedicated or will 
dedicate will exceed in importance this 
Library & Museum of the Performing 
Arts.” 

Mr Rockefeller said the ceremony 
marked another milestone in the Cen- 
ter’s progress towards its objective of 
full and rounded service to the creators, 
performers, students, and audiences of 
the arts. The Library & Museum was 
the fourth unit to open but the first that 
represented the Center's dedication to 
education as well as performance. 

“Philharmonic Hall, The New York 
State Theater, and the Vivian Beaumont 
Theater have established Lincoln Cen- 
ter as a stage for the finest in the per- 
forming arts. This building and the 
Juilliard School, now rising across 65th 
Street, are tangible expressions of our 
hope that the Center will also be an 
important instrument for education and 
creative scholarship.” 

Mr Rockefeller said that one of the 
earliest and most important decisions 
concerning the proposed center had 
been to include education as an integral 
part. “We were intrigued also by the 
idea of a Museum devoted to the per- 
forming arts as a means of stimulating 





both creativity and wider public inter- 
est. The need for expert management of 
this unique museum and the obvious 
value of the Library to the educational 
function led us to consider The New 
York Public Library with its outstand- 
ing collections in music, drama, and 
dance.” 

Recalling the invitation to the Library 
to operate “a new institution like no 
other in the world,” Mr Rockefeller 
said: “Our invitation was warmly re- 
ceived, for this great library possesses 
more than outstanding collections. It is 
also endowed with citizen-leaders, sen- 
sitive to the changing needs of our 
modern community and alert to new 
opportunities to serve the public.” 

Mr Rockefeller said the library lead- 
ers, however, could not accept the 
invitation without an important condi- 
tion: already hard pressed to finance 
current needs, they could only accept if 
the funds for construction and mainte- 
nance could be forthcoming from other 
sources. “Timely action by our city gov- 
ernment allowed this condition to be 
fulfilled. Recognizing a situation where 
an important community need could 
not be met by private means alone, the 
city agreed to repurchase the site from 
Lincoln Center, finance the construc- 
tion of the Library & Museum, and 
beyond this provide funds for its ex- 
panded operations and its annual main- 
tenance. 

“This farsighted action cleared the 
way for the Library’s acceptance and 
allowed Lincoln Center to proceed with 
the design and construction of the 
building we dedicate this morning. All 
of us at Lincoln Center are grateful to 
our city officials, particularly to Mayor 
Wagner, for taking the steps that 
allowed this new facility to be put to 
the service of our community. 


[3] 
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“The Library & Museum represents 
a dramatic example of partnership 
between government and private re- 
sources, one that can mean so much to 
the development of the arts in the 
United States. Here is a case where pri- 
‘vate citizens took initiative in planning 
and accepted operating responsibility 
and where government agreed to play 
its vital supporting role, All who are 
anxious about the future of the institu- 
tions of the arts in America can find 
encouragement in the pattern of part- 
nership that this building represents. 

“On the private side of the partner- 
ship are the years of dedicated effort 
by the Trustees and the administrative 
staff of The New York Public Library. 
Under the leadership of Gilbert Chap- 
man, the Board of the Library respond- 
ed with vision and courage to the idea 
of creating and managing this unique 
institution. The Library's Director, Ed- 
ward Freehafer, and his associates have 
managed, even~while operating the 
world’s largest urban library, to dream, 
plan and develop this new service. The 
sustained enthusiasm of both Trustees 
and staff, their professional competence 
and steady devotion to the ideals of 
community service, have been an inspi- 
ration to those of us who have worked 
with them. 

“Other private citizens have played 
an important part in creating this 
Library & Museum. I think particularly 
of Shelby Collum Davis, who has gen- 
erously contributed one million dollars. 
This single gift covered costs of con- 
struction that were beyond the city’s 
appropriation. It was announced last 
week that the Directors of Lincoln Cen- 
ter, in grateful recognition of this gift, 
have designated that the Museum be 
named the Shelby Collum Davis 
Museum of the Performing Arts. It is 
appropriate that future generations 
whose lives will be enriched by this 
Museum will be able to identify the 


individual whose contribution, more 
than any other, helped to bring it to 
reality. 

“Finally our warm thanks and com- 
mendation are to be extended to the 
architects, the distinguished firm of 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill; and par- 
ticularly to Gordon Bunshaft. Their 
building speaks for itself. It is smaller 
than the others at Lincoln Center, but 
in every way their equal in quality. Not 
to be forgotten are Mr Bunshaft’s other 
contributions to the architecture of the 
Center. He has been one of the panel 
of six distinguished American architects 
who have endeavored to design a Cen- 
ter of separate but harmonious build- 
ings, worthy to stand before the world 
as a symbol of our country’s regard for 
the arts.” 

The next speaker was Mr Gilbert 
Chapman, the President of the Board 
of Trustees of The New York Public 
Library, and Mr Schuman introduced 
him by saying: “I would just like to say 
for those of us who are on the profes- 
sional side of the Center, we have 
experienced the most remarkable co- 
operation and understanding from the 
Library, from the professional staff and 
from the lay leaders as well. In intro- 
ducing the President of the Library to 
you, I must say that he was so quick to 
understand the complementary nature 
of the facility that we have here and 
the performing arts world in which we 
as professionals function. We have 
already been using this library, it is a 
magnificent facility, and we really know 
no bounds to our enthusiasm for it. We 
think it is absolutely unique, which 
means that it is one of a kind.” 

Mr Chapman also stressed the unique- 
ness of the Library & Museum and said 
it had been made possible only by a 
combination of The New York Public 
Library and the City of New York, 
which had had “a fine relationship” over 
many years. He thanked particularly 
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Mayor Wagner and Mr Rockefeller, but 
many other people, he added, had con- 
tributed beyond the call of duty and he 
wished to refer to a few of them because 
their gifts had tremendously enhanced 
the new building. 

“First we have the Vincent Astor 
Gallery which Mrs Astor gave in mem- 
ory of her husband (Mrs Astor and he 
were both Trustees of the Library, and 
John Jacob Astor, as a matter of fact, 
was the first benefactor of the Library).” 

The Asiel family, he said, had given 
audio drums which could be used by 
anyone in the Library & Museum to 
hear a record in comfort or to listen in 
to a concert that would be going con- 
stantly throughout the new building. 
The Rodgers and Hammerstein Foun- 
dation had made it possible for the col- 
lection of almost 100,000 records to be 
taken out of the basement at 42nd 
Street, to be catalogued and made avail- 
able. The Heckscher Fund for Children 
had contributed the Heckscher Oval 
on the mezzanine in the Children’s 
Library, “which we are sure will make 
a great contribution to what we can do 
in the education of the young in the 
performing arts. 

"In addition we are now having two 
other wonderful things happen: a 
group of people have organized the 
Toscanini Memorial Archives which 
will have, when completed, microfilms 
of all the original musical manuscripts 
of the great composers before they were 
altered by a string of conductors over 
the years. They will be available for 
people to see how they were originally 
written. And then in our Dance Collec- 
tion, through the generosity of Jerome 
Robbins, we are beginning to assemble 
and will assemble films of the dance, 
so that we will have a very complete 
collection of dance films which will be 
available to the public up on the re- 
search floor. I hope this is only the 
beginning — and I know that it is only 
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the beginning — of the things that will 
be added to this collection and will 
make it even greater than it is today.” 

Mr Edward G. Freehafer, who is the 
Director of The New York Public 
Library and also Director of the new 
Library & Museum at Lincoln Center, 
said: “At the Library we have been par- 
ticipating actively in the planning and 
preparation of the Library & Museum 
for eight years. It may appropriately be 
stated, however, that the dream of such 
an institution was recorded by a distin- 
guished former member of our staff as 
far back as 32 years ago. 

“In 1933 Dr Carleton Sprague Smith, 
as Chief of the Music Division, sub- 
mitted to Edwin H. Anderson, then 
Director of the Library, a report in 
which Dr Smith set forth the idea of a 
combination of the collections of the 
Music Division in the Central Refer- 
ence Library and of our circulating 
Music Library to which would be 
added a collection of musical instru- 
ments, a photographic archive and a 
dance collection. The previous year 
during a tour of the major libraries and 
music centers of Europe Dr Smith 
wrote to Mr Anderson, saying in part, 
‘The Music Museum has been con- 
stantly on my mind and I have talked 
with a number of musicians and mu- 
seum directors, all of whom are very 
enthusiastic about the scheme.’ This 
idea was further developed in a study, 
published in 1938, of a library and 
museum of music and dance. 

“Thus Dr Smith’s constructive think- 
ing, though modified to include the 
theatre arts, in a very real sense forecast 
the general nature of the service which 
we inaugurate today. 

“In respect to the museum function, 
I should like to express our thanks to 
the group of consultants, convened by 
means of a grant from the Lincoln Cen- 
ter Fund, who have aided the Library 
in planning our exhibition policies and 
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facilities. Their advice, based on long 
experience in the museum field, has 
been invaluable. 

"I cannot let this occasion pass with- 
out reference to the staff of the Library. 
It is a pleasure to express my warm 
thanks to every staff member, past or 
- present, who has had a part in this new 
venture in service to the public." 

Mr Freehafer then invited the large 
audience to visit the new Library & 
Museum. 

Introducing Mayor Wagner, Mr 
Schuman said that over the last few 
weeks he had read about various inter- 
views in which the Mayor had been 
asked in what way he hoped his admin- 
istration would be remembered. “His 
remarks were always gracious of course 
and to me they were exceedingly mod- 
est because he never mentioned Lin- 
coln Center. Because it seems to me 
that one of the glories of his administra- 
tion will be and is the fact that Lincoln 
Center was begun during his adminis- 
tration and largely completed during 
his administration." 

Mayor Wagner said he had been 
interviewed the previous day and he 
had claimed some share in Lincoln 
Center. “The Library & Museum of the 
Performing Arts is truly a cultural asset 
for the enjoyment of all of the people 
in our city. It is fitting that these mar- 
vellous resources are now being opened 
for public use and appreciation under 
the administration of The New York 
Public Library. 

“Through public and private contri- 
butions, New Yorkers have made this 
treasure house of theatre, music, and 
dance materials possible. The City of 
New York, you know, has provided 
some seven million dollars towards the 
8.05 million dollar total construction 
costs of the Library & Museum portion 
of this building. In addition, we have 
appropriated some $287,000 in capital 
costs for the land and $300,000 for the 


central mechanical plant, including the 
heating and air conditioning. And 
towards the operation of this facility, 
the City is contributing some $1,000,000 
from the 1965-66 expense budget. 

“The Library includes, as we know, 
the general circulation section, making 
the vast collection of materials fully 
accessible to the public. And a New 
York Public Library card is the only 
golden key necessary to open the 
beauty and creativity of this collection 
freely to all. We are witnessing, I be- 
lieve, the opening of a building which 
is far more than an ordinary library or 
museum although it has the advantages 
of traditional libraries and museums. 
The General Library, I understand, 
contains some 60,000 volumes and 
12,000 record albums for the enjoyment 
of music and drama. There is a special 
Children’s Library, as we were told, 
and the Heckscher Oval for children’s 
performances of many sorts. There is a 
scholars Research Library containing 
materials on theatre, music, and dance, 
including, as we heard, the Rodgers and 
Hammerstein Archives of Recorded 
Sound. And through the generous con- 
tribution of Shelby Collum Davis (and 
again I express the City’s appreciation 
of Shelby Collum Davis), the exhibits of 
the various galleries in this building will 
contain a series of delights to the eye 
and mind. These exhibits range from 
stage design to circuses in a fascinating 
panorama which encompasses many 
facets of the performing arts through a 
creative array of display techniques.” 

Lincoln Center, he said, was “one of 
the major achievements in the history of 
New York City, just as it forms one of 
the greatest cultural developments in 
the world.” He congratulated Mr Chap- 
man and Mr Freehafer on the “major 
addition” of the Library & Museum and 
said New Yorkers owed their “continu- 
ing gratitude” to Mr Schuman and Mr 
Rockefeller. 
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Blake and the Hymns of Charles Wesley 


By MARTHA WINBURN ENGLAND 
Queens College of the City University of New York 


NTEREST in Wesley and Blake was never higher. The large simplicities 

of historical generalization suggest that our day, feeling itself threatened 
by prose and abstraction, is interested in the two genuine singing voices of 
another age of prose and abstraction. The two provocative poets are the sub- 
jects of fine scholarship, intricate analysis, philosophical meditation. They 
are quoted on burning issues, enlisted in political and theological programs, 
sung by church choirs, college glee clubs, village choral societies. They offer 
an open field to any who will risk the self-exposure their study seems to entail. 
Northrop Frye, writing on Blake, and Bernard Manning, writing on Wesley, 
have warned of that risk. As the first to write on both poets, I shall doubtless 
reveal with double clarity all the dubious grounds for my opinions, and may 
as well say at once that J think Wesley as good a poet as Blake, that I accept 
the testimony of children and the church choir along with scholarly opinion, 
that I reason from the proof of poetry as it is useful in ordinary living. 

Blake recorded his opinion of John Wesley and George Whitefield, two 
of the three men who in their youth bound themselves into a “three-fold 
cord” and later became the leaders of the evangelical revival. He never 
mentioned the third, Charles Wesley. I shall examine three books by Wesley 
produced over a period of forty years and three produced by Blake over a 
period of at least thirty-six years, and I have considered all their works and 
days as best I can in formulating my conclusions about the possibility of 
literary relationship. 

We read poetry at varying distances. From a normal middle ground, the 
work of the two men displays many differences. From a very close view, 
many details are alike. There is a long view of art and life from which vantage 
point they seem to stand together and stand alone. Since clarity of vision may . 
be impaired by too close or too distant a view, I shall revert often to the con- 
ventional position from which differences are clear and plain. I begin at a 
point where certain small likenesses are clear and plain. 


1 Numbers in parentheses following a quoiation from Blake refer to The Poetry and Prose 
of William Blake, ed David V. Erdman, commentary by Harold Bloom (New York 1965). 

Volume and page numbers in parentheses following quotation from Wesley refer to The Poeti- 
cal Works of John and Charles Wesley, ed George Osborn, 13 vols (London 1868-72). I have 
avoided problems of joint authorship in the hymns; my quotations are from Charles Wesley. 
I make, pine no doctrinal distinction whatsoever between the two brothers. I regard 
Wesley doctrine as completely unified. 


[7] 
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I 


Wesley’s Hymns for Children and Blake's Songs of Innocence 
and of Experience 


Charles Wesley died in 1788. In 1789 Blake etched the first version of 
Songs of Innocence, which begins with a child’s request for “a song about a 
Lamb.” That poem and “The Lamb” are written in “Wesley's hammer- 
headed iambics.” 


He is meek & he is mild; 

He became a little child. 

I a child, & thou a lamb, 

We are called by his name. (9) 


From 1742 on, Charles Wesley had taught thousands of children to sing: 


Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 
Look upon a little child. (v1 441) 


Jesus, gentle loving Lamb, 
Let me call Thee by Thy name. (u 97) 


Throughout the Bible, the Lamb is central to interpretation.? The genius of 
Hebrew imagination fused this everyday reality of life with exalted myth: 
The material is pastoral, heroic, symbolic. Never before Charles Wesley 


2 The chief occupation of a pastoral people became an image of the relation between God and 
man. The daily work was caring for this helpless creature, source of necessary food and the 
unit of wealth. The firstlings of Abel’s flocks were an acceptable sacrifice and symbol of the 
contrite heart. The vicarious nature of the sacrifice became emblematic of the bearing of sin 
and the removal of guilt. The holy sign of the Paschal Lamb was token of salvation to the sons of 
man. Á heroic shepherd boy, his songs and his childish weapons triumphant over man, brute, 
and demonic powers, built Jerusalem and made it the earthly City of God. In city life, there 
came nostalgia for the pastoral life, and always the herding of flocks was kept, actually and 
emotionally, close to the City. David's son sang of the Shepherd-Bridegroom, and when Jesus 
was born of the house and lineage of David, his birth was announced to shepherds and theirs 
was the first act of worship. His ministry was announced, “Behold the lamb." He was sacrificial 
lamb and builder and maker and shepherd and bridegroom and saviour and prophet and priest 
and king. The terrible warrior of Revelation is the militant Lamb. The Regnant Lamb is Lord 
of the New Jerusalem and Judge of the Nations. 


$ I use the word myth to emphasize narrative sequence, mythos, as contrasted with image, 
symbol, doctrine; and to emphasize, with reference to the Bible, the classic Christian interpreta- 
tion of the entire Bible as essentially one story. This interpretation of the Bible was held in 
common by Wesley and Blake. Blake did not in any way set the Old Testament below the New 
Testament in authority or sanctity; nor did he look upon any other myth (the Greek or Roman, 
for example) as being of equal status or value with the Bible. The word history will not serve 
my purpose, for Wesley and Blake did not share the same views on the historicity of the Bible. 
The word legend will not serve. Although myth has become a word fraught with controversy 
in modern criticism, I refuse to abandon a good, useful word. Blake and Wesley differed in many 
points of interpretation of the Bible; but this general interpretation was common to them both, 
and the idea of myth, in the sense of a comprehensive plot or narrative, is of prime importance 


in the reading of their poetry. 
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wrote had this material been so concentrated in the world of the child. There 
are reasons why this should be so. During the Middle Ages, the church 
elevated the image of the Infant and the Mother. The folk art of song, dance, 
story and drama had an air of childish naivete and sanctified even its horse- 
play by reference to this image. Reformation men, rebelling against a church 
that kept most grown men outside its serious proceedings by means of lan- 
guage, organization, and policy, came to fear childishness as representing 
a threat of a new enslavement with its concomitant wish to be enslaved. 
Puritans wanted children brought as early as possible to man’s estate for the 
child’s own good. Children were dressed like adults and urged toward adult 
freedoms and responsibilities. In English literature of this period, the figure 
of the child is not prominent, and the image of the child with the mother is 
even less in evidence. Strict Puritans associated elements that were popish, 
pagan, and superstitious with many childish activities. Even the celebration 
of the ecclesiastical year was thus viewed, especially the Birthday of the 
Child.* 

John Locke greatly influenced ideas of childhood and the education of 
children. In the eighteenth century, the most important names were Watts 
and Wesley, John Wesley being the greatest individual social force of the 
century, and Charles Wesley being the finest hymn writer of any century 
and himself a great force acting upon society. If the large contribution of 
Isaac Watts must be reduced to few words, it can be said that he joined 
Locke’s tolerance with exalted Puritanism. Charles Wesley joined High 
Church doctrine with a great sense of social mission and a great knowledge 
of life. Literature written especially for children may almost be said to have 
come into existence in the Augustan Age. The English hymn as a literary form 
may almost be said to have come into being with the lyrics of Watts. Though 
Watts and Wesley had much in common, Wesley’s view of child life and his 
poetic method both are different from Wattss.? As man and as poet, Wesley’s 


4 On the subject of these historical developments, see Erik Routley, The English Carol (London 
1958) 117-140; Percy Scholes, The Puritans and Music (New York 1934); Harvey Darton, 
Children’s Books in England (London 1932), 53-69; Cornelia Meigs, et al, A Critical History of 
Children’s Literature (New York 1953), especially p 58-60 on Locke. 


5 There is a doctrinal difference between Wesley’s picture of the Holy Child and Watts’s open- 
ing poem in Horae Lyricae in his section of Sacred Love, “The Hazard of Loving the Creatures.” 


Nature has soft but powerful bands, Thoughtless they act the old serpent’s part; 
And Reason she controls; What tempting things they be! 

While children with their little hands Lord, how they twine about our heart, 
Hang closest to our souls. And draw it off from Thee! 


Dear Sovereign, break these fetters off .. . 
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confidence was in the power of myth to act upon the imagination, and thus 
to educate, to accomplish didactic, exemplary, and energizing functions in 
mind and heart and life. He vivified medieval ideas in terms of eighteenth- 
century realism, uniting a sacramental sense of the beauty of holiness with 
strenuous evangelicism. 

Wesley, like Blake, spoke his whole mind to a child, and his entire view 
of life is present in his children’s songs. The holy child lives in a pastoral world 
that has its unity in the Lamb, and all the rich equivalences of that heroic 
figure are established. Care and skill bestow a common life and a common 
image upon God and Man, yet leave the doctrine unmarred by blasphemy, 
so great is his reverence for life and for the Source of life. The child is both 
holy and heroic. Angels attend him. Lamb and child are beautiful by their 
very names. Children’s voices blend naturally with the songs of the heavenly 
hosts, The child is “Part of God’s family,” and decidedly the best part. Wes- 
ley’s audacity taught every child to sing that he was in person "God's favorite 
child,” but they sang in chorus, aware that it was no secret or exclusive favor- 
itism. The Lamb was not nursery equipment to be outgrown. At any age 
the heart might gambol as to the tabor's sound. Joy in the Lamb was a respon- 
sive joy called forth in answer to external reality. This is not a children’s 
hymn: 

In the heavenly Lamb 
Thrice happy I am, 
And my heart it doth dance at the sound of His name, (v 24) 


The ideal was that the child should live always within the man, who, while 
growing “strong in grace” as the years passed, should live in innocency of 
spirit. With regard to that quality, “Let us be children still.” On earth, 
men pronounce judgments upon themselves by hourly choices between love 
and cruelty toward those who have no defense against cruelty. The Lamb 
will pronounce the final sum of these judgments upon men and nations. In 
that sense, the Lamb was the sign of the child, and in this aspect of his nature, 
the child is Judge of man and of society. 

As in the Hebraic imagination, Wesley also accomplished a fusion of daily 
life with the entire myth of the Lamb. There seemed to him to be a natural 
union between the life of a child and Psalm 23, Isaiah 40, the incidents when 
Jesus held a child in His arms (Matt. 18: 1-11; 19: 13-15; Luke 8: 16-17), 
the parable of the ninety and nine, the account of the New Birth (John 3) 
and the New Jerusalem. Often one is reminded of those two figures of speech 
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in which the Wesleys described their own conversion experiences, the heart 
strangely warmed, the arms held out in love.‘ 

Blake's songs were written in that area where the hymn, the pastoral, and 
children’s literature unite. The songs are not hymns, in the strict meaning of 
songs intended for congregational singing. Neither were the children’s books 
by Bunyan, Watts, or Mrs Barbauld, although all three had some relation to 
the hymn form. Let us defer for the moment the question of what may have 
been Blake's relation to these three forms of writing and his attitude toward 
them; whatever the attitude may have been, Charles Wesley was his closest 
predecessor. 

Blake's entire book is pastoral, and his pastoral world is centered in the 
Lamb. Nine of the Songs of Innocence speak of lamb, sheep, and shepherd. 
Child, lamb, and the Christ Child are closely related. The child is associated 
with angels and the songs of the heavenly hosts. In his helpless state, the 
child is the judge of society. The sufferings of the Lamb in the state of Inno- 


6 To little ones, and not to men, Glory to God, and praise, and power, 
Is grace and glory given; Honour and thanks be given; 
Children they must become again, Children and cherubim adore 
Or never enter heaven. (vr 453) The Lord of earth and heaven. (v1 446) 
Surrounded by a flaming host Train up Thy hardy soldiers, Lord, 
Of bright cherubic powers, In all their Captain's steps to tread! 
Not all the kings of heaven can boast Or send them to proclaim Thy word, 
Of such a guard as ours. Thy gospel through the world to spread, 
(vi 448; cf II Kings 6:16-17) Freely as they received to give, 
: And preach the death by which they live. 
Loving Jesus, gentle Lamb, (vr 409) 
In Thy gracious hands Y am; 
Make me, Saviour, what Thou art; Dangers and snares abound, 
Live Thyself within my heart. n ae close us round; 
Numberless malicious powers 
I shall then show forth Thy praise, Fight against us night and day; 
ueni quss hall happy days: Satan as a lion roars, 
en the world s ways see tchin ; 
Christ, the Holy Child, in me. (v1 442) EO eyon Di prev. (71908) 
i ; e unsuspicious stranger 
Still, as we grow iu years, in grace To our malignant race ; 
And wisdom let us grow; From every hidden danger 
But never leave Thy dear embrace, Deliver by Thy grace. 
And never evil know. From popular infection, 
Strong let us in Thy grace abide, From every great offense, 


But ignorant of ill; Thy love be the protection 
In malice subtlety and pride, Of thoughtless innocence. (vu 131) 
Let us be children still. (vr 449) 


Wesley made Psalm 117 into a lullaby for a sick baby, and a prayer for those who watch 
beside sick-beds. 
Sleep, that soothingly restores 
Weary natures wasted powers, 
Gift of an indulgent God, 
Be it on our child bestowed. (vm 128) 
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cence are both patent and latent. The chimney sweeper, the little lost boy, 
the emmet and her children, the little black boy are in danger. The robin, 
the mother, the baby, the Maker all weep. Wolves and tigers howl for prey, 
and angels and parents may be powerless to protect. Tears and woe are the 
burden of the last song. In Experience, sheep have threatening horns. Worms 
fly like dragons. Deadly apples grow on trees in a garden. One may betray 
one’s own angel. Parents may betray a child. The City is marred by plagues 
(from which the blood of the Lamb should protect the first-born), usury 
(sign of a failure of social conscience), desecrated churches, defiled rivers 
and streets. The two contrary states interpenetrate and interact upon one 
another, as may be seen from the four songs placed first in one section of 
the book and then in the other, appropriate to either section depending on 
relative emphasis upon elements present in both sections. In Experience, 
there are echoes of the pastoral passages from Isaiah, where lion and lamb 
are at peace, and both sections are rich in allusions to Job, Revelation, the 
Psalms, the Crucifixion, the Lord’s Prayer, the wren that will not fall 
unmarked, the cattle upon a thousand hills. In both states there are city 
and country, joy and sorrow, danger and injustice, bewilderment, depriva- 
tion, and mercy. And in both states, the child is holy. 

When the development of hymn meters is seen in historical sequence, it 
is apparent that Blake is closer to Wesley than to any other poet. Wesley's 
virtuosity in the lyric form has challenged the attention of scholars and 
musicians, and intensive studies of his modulations are available. Frank Baker 
has accumulated this work, and far superseded it by his own work. It is Dr 
Baker's opinion that no eighteenth-century poet can be compared to Wesley 
in inventiveness and mastery of the lyric form, and of the nineteenth-century 
poets, Shelley alone is comparable.’ No such exhaustive studies have been 
made of Blake's metrics,* but his use of meter was strong and subtle and 
throughout his career he experimented boldly in verse forms. He experiments 
in his children's songs, but he shares Wesley's stanza forms, rhyme words, 
variation of measure and tone, and subtle repetition of sound. Little is known 
of Blake's acquaintance with music and the theatre. A Book for a Rainy Day 
(London 1845) by John Thomas Smith is source of the statement that Blake 
sang his own early songs. My main source of information about "Blake's 
7 Frank Baker, Representative Verse of Charles Wesley (London 1962) p xliv. Dr Baker's work 
on metrics is outstanding, and he had made noteworthy contributions in every problem of 


Wesleyan hymnody. His bibliographical information supplements that given in Richard Green's 
Wesley Bibliography. See p 139—140 for his dating of the children's hymns. 


8 Miss Alicia Ostriker makes a brave beginning on the metrics in Vision and Verse in William 
Blake (Madison and Milwaukee 1965). — D.V.E. 
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relation to music” is the composers who set his words and the singers who 
perform the songs, Philip Bezansen, who has set them for David Lloyd, 
Henry Cowell, who has set them for Theodor Uppman and Roland Hayes. 
“What is the text asking for?” is their one concern, and the answer includes 
details of orchestration and all musical elements. Songs of Innocence asks 
for a powerful male voice. Arguments of similarities between two poets’ 
verse forms are not convincing without mathematical proof and exclusion 
of other possible influences, but I will offer a single example of what may be 
a specific connection between the poets. For all who know Wesley poetry, 
“The Shepherd,” Blake's second song, has a Wesley tune.? 

Studies of Blake's theology and philosophy have included some references 
to John Wesley. Jacob Bronowski has written of Blake's relation to the 
evangelical movement and its hymns.!* Students of Wesley have seen in 


® The history of the tune shows that Blake could have picked it up in Vauxhall, in the theatre, 
on the streets, or in slightly altered form from John Newton's hymn, “How tedious and tasteless 
the hours," a type of pastoral lament. The early American folk tune to which Newton's words 
are sung in America will accommodate Wesley's "Lucy" songs, but Wesley's need more dramatic 
music. The tune, "Lucy," was written by Dr John Worgan, organist for four or five famous 
churches, who played and composed also for the public gardens. "Lucy" was written for 
Vauxhall. A shepherdess sings to ber dead lover and longs to join him in the grave. The words 
by Moore begin, "Hark! Hark! 'tis a voice from the tomb." Even in Vauxhall the song was a 
pastoral liebestod. Wesley used it for many shepherd songs. “Thou Shepherd of Israel" from 
his cycle (1x 362-366) based on the Song of Solomon is quoted later. He used it for those 
funeral hymns of his which are the soul's response to the summons of the Shepherd-Bridegroom, 
“Rise up, my love, my fair one, and come away." If it had these associations for Blake, the stanza 
form adds to the note of pastoral lament and death that has been noted in the Songs of Innocence. 
Wesley wrote about 10,000 lines of anapestic or mixed iambic and anapestic verse. The remark- 
able effect of dignity and emotional force won by him from the “vulgar anapests" is credited 
as one of his metrical triumphs. See James T. Lightwood, Hymn Tunes and Their Story (1905) 
137-138; Maurice Frost, "The Tunes Associated with Hymn Singing in the Lifetime of the 
Wesleys,” Hymn Society of Great Britain and Ireland Bulletin 1v no 8 (Winter 1957/8) p 117~ 
126; "Worgan, John,” Groves’ Dictionary of Music. I am indebted to Austin Lovelace, who has 
made available to me in conversations some of his fathomless knowledge of hymn music, and 
to correspondence with Carlton Young; Dr Lovelace and Dr Young are the editors of the forth- 
coming edition of the Methodist Hymnal. 


10 John G. Davis, The Theology of William Blake (Oxford 1948), and Denis Saurat, Blake and 
Modern Thought (New York 1964), speak briefly of John Wesley, and conclude correctly that 
he and Blake were Protestants; they give neither Wesley nor Blake credit for much originality of 
thought. 


11 f. Bronowski, A Man Without a Mask (London 1947) 111 et passim, considers within the 
context of social history Blake’s relation to the evangelical movement and makes valuable and 
stimulating comparison between his diction and that of the evangelical hymns. This material is 
reprinted in William Blake and the Age of Revolution (New York 1965) 143 et passim. His com- 
ment on Wesley hymns quotes John Wesley three times, the hymn chosen for comparison being 
the fairly literal translation of Tersteegen’s “Verborgne Gottes liebe du.” Charles Wesley’s 
Wrestling Jacob is described by an enthymeme which leaves me unsure as to what major premise 
has been omitted: “We should think Charles Wesley’s Wrestling Jacob a blasphemous poem.” If 
this means, “I think it blasphemous,” it is an interesting parallel to Manning’s opinion of this 
poem and “Thou Shepherd of Israel,” that nothing short of divine inspiration keeps the daring 
emotion sane and reverent and orthodox. Manning says it is an extreme example of Wesley’s 
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Blake’s writings his use of Methodist vocabulary and ideas.” Some studies 
have been made of Blake’s possible knowledge and use of children’s books 
by Bunyan,” Watts, and Mrs Barbauld,'5 of which use there is internal 


audacity. Unlike Bronowski, he does postulate divine inspiration, and does not think the poem 
blasphemous. 


12 The most discreet discussion of Blake’s “Methodist” vocabulary is by Frederick C. Gill, The 
Romantic Movement and Methodism (London 1937) 146—159. Thomas B. Shepherd, Methodism 
and the Literature of the Eighteenth Century (London 1940), cites Gill and adds his own state- 
ment (the only such statement known to me) that Blake’s songs for children appear to have been 
influenced by Charles Wesley more than by any other writer. Robert F. Gleckner, “Blake and 
Wesley,” Notes and Queries, m (1956) 522-524, assumes that John Wesley, not Charles, wrote 
the hymns for the Kingswood scholars, and argues that Blake satirized the hymns in “Holy 
Thursday.” Frank Baker (143-145) ascribes the hymns to Charles Wesley; but Jobn Wesley’s 
authorship is not considered an impossibility, his collaboration is also a possibility, and his 
influence is a certainty. If Blake parodied Wesley, then his children’s songs did begin in some 
relation to Wesley, for this is the first, the supposed “parody” of Mrs Barbauld the second 
(453) of the songs in An Island in the Moon. If Blake originally meant the song as satire of 
Wesley's “hypocrisy” (and this is Mr Gleckner's statement), he altered his attitude at some 
time, either before or after he published Songs of Innocence. "To the Deists” (199) refutes this 
old charge of hypocrisy, both as regards Methodists in general, and specifically by name with 
reference to the founder of Kingswood School, Whitefield. 


18 John Bunyan’s last book, A Book for Boys and Girls: or Country Rhymes for Children (1686), 
was edited by E. S. Buchanan (American Tract Society 1928). There was a second edition in 
1701 titled A Book for Boys and Girls: or Temporal Things Spiritualized, which reduced the 
number of emblems from 74 to 49. In the ninth edition (1724) and subsequently it was called 
Divine Emblems: or Temporal Things Spiritualized, with cuts, and many alterations in the text. 
The book is not widely known, and the American Tract edition is out of print and unobtainable; 
Julian’s Dictionary of Hymmnology reports its existence only by hearsay. Rosemary Freeman, 
English Emblem Books (London 1948) 204-228, gives an excellent study of it, and Darton, 
loc. cit., comments on it. Any conjecture about Blake’s possible feelings about the book would 
depend greatly, I think, on which edition we are assuming he saw. Vivian de Sola Pinto assumes 
antipathy, but the original work has much in it that might have delighted Blake, chiefly the 
manner of addressing animals as kinsmen and the combination of mysticism with rough good 
humor. “Of the Spouse of Christ” is a pastoral poem befitting country rhymes. 


Who's this, that cometh from the wilderness, 
Like smoky pillars, thus perfumed with myrrh? 


Well, lady, well, God hath been good to thee; 
Thou of an outcast now art made a queen. 
Few or none may with thee compared be, 
A beggar made thus high is seldom seen. 
Take heed of pride. 
Bunyan wanted the child to fear hell, but nothing in the natural world, and he jokes with 
the child about fear of animals. 
What! What! A human creature and afraid 
Of frogs, dogs, cats, rats, mice, or such-like cr’atur’? 
In friendly jest, he speaks to the lark “Thou simple bird!” and to the cuckoo, “Thou booby, 
say'st thou nothing but Cuckoo? Well, thou hast fellows!” Recognizing a child's natural affinity 
with pigs, he gives them a delightfully haughty fatted swine. 
Ah, Sirrah! I perceive thou art corn-fed. 
But Hog, why look’st so big? Why dost so flounce? 
Why snort and fling away? 
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evidence only. No investigation has been made of Blake's possible acquaint- 
ance with the children’s hymns and psalm versions of Christopher Smart. 





Why indeed? It would be many a year before an English poet would address you again in this 
man-to-man fashion. There is a beautiful snail, emblem of those who seek Christ, and have 
their journey shortened by God's grace and their natural food given on the journey by God's 
hand, so that they come at last to what they seek, and their reward matches their striving, not 
their strength. It has a lovely sound. 


She goes but slowly, but she goeth sure, 
She stumbles not, as stronger Creatures do: 
Her Journey's shorter, so she may endure 
Better than they which do much further go. 
She makes no noise, but stilly seizeth on 
The Flower or Herb appointed for her food 
The which she quietly doth feed upon, 
While others range, and gare, and find no good. 
And tho’ she doth but very softly go, 
However, 'tis not fast, nor slow, but sure; 
And certainly they that do travel so, 
The prize they do aim at, they do procure. 


14 It is assumed by most critics that Blake knew Watts's Divine and. Moral Songs, that the two 
cradle songs stand in some relation to each other, that Blake would have been offended by Watts's 
Calvinism, but might have enjoyed the poems, as he enjoyed the Calvinist Cowper. See Vivian 
de Sola Pinto, "William Blake, Isaac Watts and Mrs Barbauld," The Divine Vision (London 
1957) 65-89, where Bunyan is also discussed; and “Isaac Watts and the Adventurous Muse,” 
English Association Essays and Studies, no 20 (1934) 86-108. As contrast to Blake’s anapests, 
I i ae to Watts in merry mood, as he celebrates one of his great loves, the sky of 
England. 
i How fine has the day been! how bright was the sun, 
How lovely and joyful the course he has run! 
Though he rose in a mist when his race he begun 
And there followed some droppings of rain; 
But now the fair traveller’s come to the west, 
His rays are all gold, and his beauties are best; 
He paints the sky gay as he sinks to his rest, 
And foretells a bright rising again. 
Watts, like Mrs Barbauld, wrote under the influence of Blake’s chosen enemies, in this case, 
Calvin and Locke. His lines are full of moralistic injunctions, but there is in him much that is 
both kindly and charming. 


15 Anna Letitia Aiken Barbauld (1743-1825) was sister of Dr John Aiken and wife of the 
Reverend Rochemont Barbauld, both members of the faculty of Warrington Academy. At the 
request of William Enfield of Warrington, she began writing hymns in 1772 and wrote till her 
death in 1825. She taught with her husband and brother, and was highly respected as teacher, 
poet, educational theorist, and hymn writer. She was devoutly Unitarian and contentiously 
Rousseauistic, having learned from her husband, who was of French extraction, a great admira- 
tion for Rousseau’s Emile. It is assumed that Blake met her at the home of the Mathews, and it 
is assumed that he knew her work. Its relation to Blake’s Songs has been variously assessed, 
Vivian de Sola Pinto seeing her as “the last link” between Blake and the tradition of children’s 
literature, and E. D. Hirsch, Innocence and Experience (New Haven 1964), placing greeat stress 
upon Blake’s sympathy for her and the influence of her Hymns in Prose for Children (1782). 

e images cited as borrowed from her are Scriptural images and appear in the usual Scriptural 
sequences and associations; both her “hymns” and her other books for children are in prose. 
She seems to me tactless; the child has no privacy and no more real freedom than Emile. The 
child is in no danger except those that threaten the inhabitants of An Island in the Moon: being 
talked to death or bored to death by her personae who endlessly explain the obvious. Grown 
people (who buy children’s books) still like her and always did; I have seen a 57th edition 
(1864) of her prose hymns. 
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Certainly this acquaintance is highly probable, and internal evidence seems 
to show the work nearer in mood and structure to Smart’s than to any writer 
other than Wesley." 

Recent comment by literary critics, theologians, and sociologists has made 
an effort to disassociate Blake from all three of the genres, children’s litera- 
ture, hymn, and pastoral; various degrees of satire, self-satire, parody, para- 
dox, and irony have been announced as present in the songs. The three genres 
are notoriously sensitive areas for critics, reactions being governed by individ- 
ual tempers and the temper of the times. The three forms were not in vogue 
with the intelligentsia during the eighteenth century, enjoyed a noticeable 
rise in status in the nineteenth century, and are again under a cloud. Efforts 
have been made to clear Blake's name by separating him from all three. 
During the nineteenth century in this pastoral scene there coagulated a 
syrupy pool of self-worship disguised as pastoral nostalgia, and the land- 
scape became densely populated with cardboard shepherds and stuffed 
replicas of mama’s little lamb. Blake’s image did become flecked with this 
syrup, and some critics now are cleaning away the smears. It may not be 
necessary, however, to throw out the baby with the bath. I think the songs 


16 Christopher Smart, Hymns for the Amusement of Children (1770), in Collected Poems, ed 
Norman Callan, 2 vols (London 1949) n 963-1001. The word amusement does not suggest 
frivolity; Watts wrote all his songs, hymns, and psalm versions for the amusement and entertain- 
ment of his readers. As Blake might have been pleased with Cowper's love of animals, as he was 
excited by Wordsworth’s May festival, so he may have liked Smart’s “Mirth in May,” where 
birds, children, lambs, colts, horses, dogs, silkworms, and dormice rejoice together in sweet 
musical verse (1r 991), and may have liked Smart’s insistence on how seriously the King of 
Kings regarded animals. Smart’s psalm versions have lovely pastoral passages. 


Great today thy song and rapture 
In the choir of Christ and Wren. 


Spinks and ouzels sing sublimely, 
“We too have a Saviour born”; 
Whiter blossoms burst untimely 
On the blest Mosaic thorn. 


God all-bounteous, all-creative, 
Whom no ills from good dissuade, 

Is incarnate, and a native 

Of the very world he made. (u 847) 


William Hayley, Cowper's friend and biographer, discussed with the Reverend Thomas 
Carwardine the manuscript of Jubilate Agno, part of the Carwardine family papers. Hayley may 
have called to Blake’s attention Smart’s other writings, or Blake may have interested himself in 
this celebrated case of poetic madness at a date early enough to make possible some influence 
of Smart's work on his songs for children. Smart’s work, like Wesley’s and Blake's, is a union 
of hymn, pastoral, and children’s literature. 
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are children’s literature, pastorals, and are related to the hymn tradition, 
but I say it without animus, and am indebted to some writers whose critical 
bias and past experiences have led them to the opposite conclusion. Most 
critics who find the songs “sardonic” in tone have done Blake the courtesy of 
removing them from the area of children’s literature, saying that he did not 
intend them for children. This opinion takes from Blake the praise of having 
worked with outstanding success in a very difficult genre; but to read the 
book thus and classify it as children’s literature removes Blake himself from 
decency of manners. If proof should be found that Blake was satirizing 
children’s literature in general, or specifically the little Watts-baby in his 
cradle, Bunyan’s little puritan watching the ant for moral lessons, Mrs 
Barbauld’s little Emile of Warrington, Wesley's lamb-child in Innocence, 
or Wesley's busy little Methodist in existential Experience, I should not be 
shattered by the news, though it would cause me to distrust my ear for song, 
and, as things now stand, it would be news to me. If it should be proved that 
Blake sang the song of Moses and the Lamb only in tones of ironic paradox, 
I should remind myself that Moses was something of an ironist and the Lamb 
was capable of paradox. Wits and parodists have been found within the fold, 
and satirists have been canonized. If Blake admired John Wesley and yet 
thought the hymn movement silly, he was in the excellent company 
of Samuel Wesley, the older brother, and Dr Samuel Johnson. If he 
decided, immediately after the death of Charles Wesley, to issue a 
book correcting those points upon which they did not agree, as he did for 
Milton, then the book could be read as corrigenda, not even then, I think, 
as satire. His Milton is not satire. In sum, although I hear no satiric 
tone at all, I insist upon only two things. Blake did not address children 
in veiled and sardonic satire. Second, if he is satirizing a literary 
form or a system of thought, his target seems to have been Charles 
Wesley. 

The earliest songs of which we have record were set in a framework of 
satire. They appear in An Island in the Moon, a more mundane lunar land- 
scape than Milton's, or Pope's satire of Milton's in The Rape of the Lock, 
or Swift's suggestion of such an island. It is a half-way house between Laputa 
and Crotchet Castle, much in the mood of Samuel Foote's stage impromptus, 
ridiculing many of Foote’s objects of satire, one of which was the enthusiastic 
preacher. It is peopled with eccentrics through whose eccentricities Blake 
satirizes amateur science, soirees, bluestockings, children’s songs, and various 
types of enthusiasm. 
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The songs which appear in Songs of Innocence turned out to be not as good 
jokes as he had intended and better songs than he had at first suspected. He 
Jeft An Island in the Moon in manuscript, and profited by his successes with 
the songs when he decided to write for children. (Later, in 1791, he was at 
work on the illustrations for Mary Wollstonecraft’s Original Stories, and by 
1793 had produced his own work, For Children: The Gates of Paradise.) 
The songs altered in two respects; the framework changed and the audience 
changed. Change of audience may alter tone, and this is egregiously true 
where a child is the audience. The framing of a piece of writing affects its 
tone. Faulkner's Easter sermon in The Sound and the Fury might be parody 
without its framing and the audience to which it is addressed. Given that 
setting, the sermon generates tragic emotion. Addressed to the uncorrupted 
innocence of Dilsey, the sermon cannot be satire, and that statement would 
hold if Faulkner had written it originally for a minstrel show. The words 
Aloysha speaks to the Child in Experience in the epilogue of The Brothers 
Karamazov have not satisfied all critics. The epilogue and the Easter sermon 
are good writing or bad writing, as you please to find them; you may feel 
that the authors erred in allowing these two terrible novels to find their rest 
in such words. Poor writing both may be, but what the passages cannot be, 
given that audience and setting, is satiric. Dostoievsky meant every namby- 
pamby word. So, I think, did Blake, and I think the songs are perhaps his 
best work, an important part of his remarkably consistent canon. 

Blake decided to alter his book for children, The Gates of Paradise; when 
he did, he properly indicated his change of audience, and labeled the altered 
work For the Sexes (734). But every copy of Songs of Innocence and of 
Experience is covered by the opening statement that “Every child might joy 
to hear” the songs, and he never produced the second section apart from it. 
Since the entire book is his own careful work, the statement cannot be an 
oversight or a typographical error. He said he did not write for idiots, and 
said in the same letter that not all children were idiots, and that he was happy 
to know that children could “elucidate” his visions and had “taken greater 
delight in contemplating my Pictures than I ever hoped” (677). Certainly 
the book seems to be addressed to children, not giving them all their tiny 
minds could hold, but giving them all he had to give. All of Blake is in it. As 
his amazing imagination summoned his prophetic forebears, so by that 
imagination he speaks to his future, speaks sweetly and seriously to those 
who in time will inherit his riches and his tasks. Children like it when they 
hear it. They ask no questions. They know what happened to Oona. They 
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will repeat the sweet sounds as if they understood “Calling the lapsed soul,” 
but they neither question it nor describe it. 

Description pays slight compliment to those rare writings that offer the 
holy child his own portrait drawn with tact, without sentimentality or 
nostalgia. Description cannot convey the pure singing voice, the power of 
direct address, the ability to speak to and for the child, the good manners 
that can enter a child’s world without being offensive or nosy. Someone 
should have risked arrest in order to send J. R. R. Tollkien his best critical 
review. It appeared anonymously, scrawled on a placard in a New York 
subway: “Frodo was here." Such books — Wesley’s and Blake's and Mr 
Tollkien’s — will make their own way in the world. Where imagination 
listens, they create their audience, and confer both innocence and experience 
upon it. Where imagination is absent, they are helpless and meaningless. 
They are able to caution the future, able to say without self-consciousness 
or self-righteousness, “Unless a halfling, of his own free and difficult choice, 
relinquishes that Mystery which blurs and makes him invisible, the dark 
may come, man’s tyranny over man, and your world may become a furnace, 
a mill, with impersonal cruelty for its only moving force.” 

Differ as they do about details of what the Good may be, the apocalyptic 
visions agree in this: He that sitteth upon the throne is able to make all things 
new. The Good is fresh; it is evil that is stale. They tell of the ever-changing 
and unboring modes of the Good. They tell of evil, but are never so tactless 
as to speak of the worst possible evil, that a child may become, not a chimney 
sweeper, but master of chimney sweepers. At no age is success measured by 
the number of chimney sweepers one can boss around. (Rare in children's 
books.) Being men, not women, they cannot ask directly for what they want 
most from the child: Stay with me. Two of the three are on the side of the 
Establishment, but something keeps all three from being what the Elect 
call really moral, sensible, high-principled men. They calmly make insuffer- 
able demands on the imagination. They pander to natural love of thrills. They 
are overly confiding in myth and metaphor. They do not mortify human pride 
with statistics. They contrive to make children important in their own eyes, 
and their books need to be off-set by many books that will mortify that pride 
by persuading a child he really wants to read, “Hop. Hop. I can hop.” They 
say it is a tough world, and their books need to be undermined by many books 
telling of a world that is more comfy. They tend to make the Elect uneasy; 
they are not quite content with the status quo, not persuaded there is no 
further need for quests, a change of heart, mental fight. They are not realistic, 
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for no one can draw the holy child from model. The artist perceives the 
Presences known to passion, piety, and affection, living in their own myths, 
and tact establishes the relation between myth and life. Abstraction will not 
accomplish the results; theories do not account for such books. Blake did 
indeed have a theory about contraries, and it is fully set forth in this book. 
Wesley had a theory — based on I know not what evidence — that there 
was in the time of Primitive Christianity no such artificial division between 
child and man as the modern world knows. Mr Tollkien has theories about 
linguistics, but they do not account for his way of naming things as if he were 
creating the world. 

Bunyan, Watts, and Mrs Barbauld abound in moralistic injunctions. They 
begin with a firm idea of general moral truth and lay down the law (a kind 
and reasonable law stated with various degrees of good humor) in a closed 
system of logic. Wesley also abounds in moralistic injunctions, and asks of 
the child a much more rigorous life than these writers; but his songs open out 
on a world where some tremendous experience is going to take place. The 
sole grounds for discipline, for voluntary participation in discipline, are the 
demands of that experience. 

Watts and Bunyan want all fear concentrated in fear of hell and dismiss 
any fear of the natural world. Smart’s songs give a pre-romantic feeling of 
being at home in nature. Mrs Barbauld was completely at one with the world, 
and a dull, safe world it is. “If you fall, little lambs, you will not be hurt; there 
is spread under you a carpet of soft grass; it is spread on purpose to receive 
you.” Certainly Blake offered his little lambs no such bland and Rouseauistic 
picture of life." Certainly Wesley did not. 

Touch the fabric of a child’s life at any point, and it trembled under the 
hand with joy and awe and pain. The sum of human passion entered into the 
beginnings of life. There is no parallel in hymnody (there are few in liter- 
ature) for Wesley's hymn cycle that describes childbirth from the onset of 
labor to delivery. When his first child was born, he sat beside his wife while 
she sank into death and was restored by what he thought was a miracle. Her 
fear of death was on him. The reality of her screams and sweat and dreadful 


17 David V. Erdman, Blake: Prophet Against Empire (Princeton 1954) 113, 116, says the 
songs began in "good-natured" satire of Mrs Barbauld, that the element of danger is Blake's 
addition to the picture of life as given in her "hymns," that the songs as they stand in Songs of 
Innocence are not satiric in tone. Although I cannot hear Blake's songs as having much (or any) 
real relation to her work, I can see that Mrs Nannicantipot may have had Mrs Barbauld for a 
prototype, and I nourish a drip that his picture of the character may have been not com- 
pletely good-natured. Blake's idea that a talkative woman is a cage for a man's imagination may 
have borum in those bluestocking soirees. 
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weakness was before him as her mangled body lapsed into unconsciousness 
and waked again and again to new pain. The hymns are as decorous in 
language as they are harrowing in their accurate reporting of symptoms.”* 

The baby lived and was, of course, named John. The father doted on the 
pretty little boy and his songs move to the frisking of his “giddy child.” When 
he was sixteen months old, the child died of smallpox. The father's lifelong 
grief took many forms in his prayers and meditations. Birth and death seemed 
in every way so close. His funeral hymns sound like Christmas carols with 
their reiterated line, “Angels, rejoice! a child is born!” Puer natus est became 
for him a gospel of joy fraught with pain. At times it seemed almost as if 
Jackie slept with Sammy and little Charles and little Sally, the four together, 
deep in the mystery of sleep. 


The arms within whose soft embrace 
My sleeping babes I see 

They comprehend unbounded space 
And grasp infinity. (x1 32) 


But he dismissed morbid thoughts to sing of games and the tea table, vaca- 
tion in the country, the heat and weariness of moving day, the embarrassment 
of losing his job, the wrench of sending his little girl away to boarding 
school He was afraid of spoiling his children and tried to be firm with 
them, wondering if he were more wicked or more ridiculous in acting like 
a "lion" or an "eastern potentate" around the house. He sang of children limp 
from fever, teething, dizzy from whirling round in their play, beautiful in 
their naughtiness that was almost indistinquishable from their "thoughtless 
innocence." Many students of Wesley, among them his editor Osborn, have 
thought Family Hymns his crowning achievement. His days were full of 
every problem of the education and welfare of his own children, including 
the special problem of rearing two child prodigies, for his two sons were 
musica] geniuses. His home had a stream of visitors bringing problems from 
every walk of life. The burden of children's problems fell on him and his 
brother in the congregations of their far ridings. His lambs were his own 


18 See Osborn vu 49—72, 141-146. 


Jesu, Son of Mary, hear By the travails of Thy soul, 
Our help-imploring cry; Thy more than mortal pain, 
Lord of life and death, appear All her fear of death control, 
With Thy salvation nigh: Her fainting heart sustain: 
God of grace and endless power, Streams of consolation shower 
And never-failing faithfulness, On one Thy love delights to bless, 
Bring her through her torturing hour, Bring her through her torturing hour, 


And bid her live in peace. And bid her live in peace. (vm 142) 
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babies, and those of the brutal, the insane, the drunken, the vain, the silly, 
the evil-tempered. 

Wesley's Child, like Blake's, is holy both in Innocence and in Experience, 
but there is an important difference in the states of Experience as described 
by the two poets. In every instance, Blake’s Child is a passive sufferer and 
has no part in his own fate, no control over circumstances. Wesley commits 
the Child’s fate into the Child’s own hands under God, and the Child is the 
Church in essence, with every office, privilege, and duty his in esse or in 
posse. The Wesley Child in Innocence is a lively revivification of the Holy 
Child; in Experience, he takes the shape of another medieval figure, the 
knight errant, and again, every event of real life takes its true reality from 
being subsumed in myth. This is a busy, bustling little Methodist, as real 
as Tom Jones, but angels are his squires. The very school curriculum is a “ten- 
year siege,” and the comitatus is vowed to the assault. The young valiants 
walk in “secret paths,” and have need of “other eyes / Than flesh and blood 
supplies” to find out the perilous path. As by enchantment, “Mountains, alas! 
on mountains rise” to bar them from the envisioned goal, news of which had 
come to them by prophets and seers. A fearsome world, but through it blew 
winds of unearthly fragrance and strains of unearthly song that harmonized 
with their own singing. Tokens were everywhere. Fire and fountain, earth 
and air, this flowery carpet, every tree told of warning or comfort to the 
doughty ones who could read the markings. There were deeds of derring-do, 
impossible tasks, inevitable defeats, and victory assured. Above was a great 
cloud of witnesses and there was goodly company on the road. The way was 
hazardous, but the waybread was given. None of this goodly company is in 
Blake's world. Nothing is to be gained there by any Fellowship or Meeting. 
It is a lonely world. Only the artist can act for good; but so long as child and 
artist are in touch, each has a sort of safety and hope in the other. 

Biographical information has special importance in the reading of Wesley 
and Blake — not that they are important for being directly autobiographical. 
Neither poet tells precisely what is going on in ordinary life; neither poet 
recounts the stories from the Bible. From both sources, life and the myth 
with which life is fused, there is felt the driving force of some series of events 
in cause-and-effect relationship, the movement of some plot that is evoked 
but often remains an untold story. Between the myth and the Bible there 
often will intervene another story, but this story is never used as allegory; it 
rather is part of the myth which has been absorbed into the Bible according 
to a mode of thought that is quite different from Bunyan's or Spenser's use of 
allegory. Two hundred years of explication have aligned events in Wesley's 
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life with particular hymns and have located the sources of his allusions to 
extra-Biblical material; books are being published in increasing numbers 
to stand with the already existing libraries of Wesleyana. Explication of 
Blake's double plot-line is in progress, accelerated by the acknowledgement 
of most scholars that his poetry was written by a sane and efficient Cockney 
who had a keen eye on the world around him even while he dined with Isaiah. 
Scholars locate analogues for what appear to be neoplatonic stories, Indian 
creation legends, astrological romances, theories of evolution, exotic fables, 
and hermetic fictions that combine with his myth as Wesley absorbed 
fictions and philosophies into his. Other scholars ascertain those current 
events that shaped Blake's poems by way of his daily life. Few scholars claim 
such gratitude as Blake's explicators.? Few poets have had their reading 
public so expanded by their explicators. Blake's obscurity alone does not 
account for this gratitude. Even in his simplest lyric, Blake is telling some 
story, never merely making an assertion or establishing a mood. Even when 
his moods are perceptible and his assertions are discernible, the mind is 
teased by that not-quite-told narrative that drives the poem along. One 
wants to know the story as well as to feel that there is a story somewhere in 
the undercurrent. When this method works, it is great, but the method can 
result in bad poetry — confusing, opaque, misleading, bombastic. When 
the poetry is fully understood, it may appear to be quite the reverse — meek 
as Moses and clear as day; but still, that is bad poetry. 

All who read Wesley mark his "extraordinary fusion, in his imagination, of 
his own life with the life of the New Testament." The quality has been 
praised by Norman Nicholson (whom I quote), Bernard Manning, and 
Donald Davie.” Both the sophistication of Wesley's art and the “divine 
audacity” of his thought have to do with the total fusion of life and myth. 
If one knows the stories to which he alludes and their place in the continu- 
ing and continuous story of revelation, one is in better position to talk about 
sophistication and audacity; but when the poetry is successful, the entire 
effect is available to any imaginative audience, and that “field of force” 
makes itself felt without detailed knowledge of the myth from whence it 
comes. But it is not always successful. An example may be made of Wesley’s 
19 My own debts are many. First, to Sir Geoffrey Keynes. To David Erdman. To Northrop Frye, 
his work on Blake, his work in critical theory, and his making available to the public Peter Fisher's 
The Valley of Vision (Toronto 1961). To Kathleen Raine, her astuteness in the public domain 


and her generosity in making time for talk. To scholars who, like Harold Bloom and S. Foster 
Damon make Blake studies a university composed of many schools of thought. 

20 Bernard Lord Manning, The Hymns of Wesley and Watts (London 1942). Norman Nichol- 
son, "Wesley and Watts,” TLS (Aug 6 1954) xliv-xlv. Donald Davie, Purity of Diction in 
English Verse (Oxford 1953) 72~73. 
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writings on the prophet Samuel. They never quite jell. Some of Blake’s work 
has this annoying viscosity. The total interpretation of Samuel, picked up 
from all Wesley's writings, is so marked with grandeur and compassion that 
it deserves the name of high tragedy, or would if he had ever actually written 
it. I would say the same of Blake's tragedy of Moses and Aaron; one picks up 
the gist passim, but cannot help wishing he had written it.” 

The story of Samuel records that Hannah "gave her son suck," and this 
statement caused Wesley to burst out: 


Not like the mothers of our day 

Who of all care themselves divest 

And thrust their new-born babe away 
And hang it on another's breast. (xx 149) 


That is vulgar. It was no business of his who employed a wet nurse. Even 
this nadir is not idle railing, nor is it, as it appears to be, a declaration of a 
moral law for mothers. Nine children were born to the Wesleys. The mother 
was able to nurse three, and they lived. The others died. A general moral 
law would imply that his wife was on the wrong side of that law, and cer- 
tainly no blame devolved on her. Some extra-logical logic had formed an 
association in his mind between this giving of life and life itself, between 
the withholding of this source of life and the death of the child. 

The very name Samuel was a sign of mercy and law moving down from 
generation to generation, from unknowing to knowing. It was the name of 


21 The proper example from Blake's work is Job, but I am not sure I understand how Blake 
interpreted Job. The principle upon which he selected. and located the texts in his illustrations of 
the Book of Job is not clear to me. But his interpretation of Moses and Aaron has been brilliantly 
expounded by Mr Frye from a mythopoeic point of view and by Mr Fisher from an existential 
point of view. I am not happy with anything I have read on Blake and Job; perhaps Martin 
Buber sheds more light than anyone else in The Prophetic Faith, although he does not speak of 
Blake. The method by which Wesley and Blake handle Old Testament characters could be 
described first as an extension of a rather common method by which certain Old Testament 
characters (Joshua and Joseph, for example) are read as types of Christ. The extension of this 
method as they employ it is uncommon, and is of interest in assessing their place in Biblical 
interpretation, a place Blake claimed for himself, and I claim for Wesley. To stop with this 
typological idea, however, gives an inadequate and even a misleading description of the poetic 
result. Samuel (Wesley says or suggests) was a prophet of the Most High, trapped in time, led 
of God to do harm to God's people at their own insistence, instructed to anoint the wrong man 
before he was told to anoint the right man. When Saul came by night to a witch whose magic 
he himself had outlawed to practice that divination he had declared illegal, he deliberately 
used her powers to summon the retributive spirit of the law, the ghost of Samuel, to pronounce 
his fate. The Law spoke what seemed to be an unequivocal prophecy of doom. “Tomorrow shalt 
thou and thy sons be with me.” But the Witch of Endor, in risking her life to obey her king who 
was near to madness, defeat, and death, performed a deed that was a manifestation of grace, 
an act of mercy. And the doom was prophecy of eternal life, reunited with the good Samuel 
and the beloved Jonathan. Wesley by-passes all legal problems of Saul’s failure to make formal 
statement of repentance, his suicide, his rebellion against God, and makes the words of his doom 
into a parallel of the words of Christ, “Today thou shalt be with me in paradise.” 
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a loved father, a brilliant and affectionate brother who had been his master at 
Westminster, his own child prodigy. It was the name also of a grandson he 
never knew, a great cathedral organist. This Samuel Wesley was born outside 
the law, but we remember him to the tune of “The Church’s One Founda- 
tion.” It is grandiose thinking to imagine oneself and one’s son prophets and 
the sons of prophets; one is lost in the O altitudo of enthusiasm, the word 
meaning both height and depth. But neither Wesley nor Blake was a 
“prophet” in any sense they reserved to themselves. Blake wanted all men to 
be prophets, their imagination fully alive, every act truly creative. Nothing in 
the Wesley myth was peculiar property of Wesleys. All babies were prophets. 
Even those who knew not God were known of Him. Born into homes that 
knew not God, they might speak unwittingly for Him. In the night, God 
would call them by name as Samuel had been called, and Wesley taught them 
all to answer as Samuel had answered: 


Thine, O Lord, I surely am; 
But to me unknown Thou art; 
Come, and call me by my name, 
Whisper to my listening heart; 
Stir me up to seek Thy face, 
Claim me in my tender years, 
Manifest Thy word of grace; 
Speak, for now Thy servant hears. (v1 415) 


This frame of mind, if it is mystic, if it is merely grandiose, is liable to forget 
that the Infant Samuels have to eat. Not Charles Wesley. 

Blake speaks of a chimney sweeper as a black thing, and Martin Nurmi has 
documented that one word with shocking testimony of how accurate Blake 
was in his irony. These children were looked upon as inhuman.” In just such 
terms the children of the Kingswood colliers were described to John Wesley 
and Whitefield, and it was in response to a dare that a school was established 
at that place: “These untamable animals cannot hear your message, for they 
are brutalized and degraded below human level.” Blake’s picture of life 
among the chimney sweepers is neither realistic nor allegorical; it is real 
and mythic. Intricate lines of association allow the pastoral myth to pervade 
and control the whole carefully wrought book. It was realistic neither in 
literary method nor in social program for Charles Wesley to teach those 
ferocious and derelict lambs to sing of how they should be “To all their 
paradise restored,” “Spotless, and peaceable, and kind.” Juvenile crime 


22 Martin K. Nurmi, “Fact and Symbol in “The Chimney Sweeper’ of Blake's Songs of Innocence," 
Bulletin of The New York Public Library uxvm (April 1964) 249-256. 
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statistics of 1788 or 1827 or 1965 prove how miserably they failed, how silly 
they were, both of them. 

One of Wesley’s favorite texts was “For who hath despised the day of small 
things?” Others have used it, some to remind smallness that it was being 
kindly noticed, some as a reminder to do the detail work conscientiously, to 
take care of the pence and so on. Wesley, as always, used it within its own 
myth, evoking the narrative power of the series of events within which it 
stands. The words are part of the eight visions of Zechariah (4:10) telling of 
the building of Jerusalem after the Captivity. This is the myth Blake used in 
what has been called a perfect Methodist hymn, the opening quatrains of 
Milton.” “Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand / Till we have built Jeru- 
salem.” For Jerusalem after its fall must be built again by men who stand 
with sword in hand. The shepherd King first built the City in more peaceful 
days, but the New Jerusalem must be built for the Lamb by men who fight 
even as they build. Wesley, more urgently than Blake, called the small things 
to stand with Nehemiah in the company of heroes, to prophesy and see 
visions with Zechariah, to build with Zerubbabel. Wesley thought they had 
to do it for themselves, and do it in company, and as long as he lived he kept 
the rambunctious young enthusiasts within the Establishment. Blake did not 
agree. But if any little reestablished enthusiasts ever get around to doing 
that job of building, they may find on the battlements a snub-nosed ghost 
still restless in mental fight. 

Yes, it is true that their answers differ. But with an urgency that no other 
poet felt, they raised the same question: “Now, what about these children?” 
Their concern may lie outside the bounds of artistic criticism, may be a 
quality of the men rather than the poets. And so may their busyness in 
inextinguishable hope and energy. The poetic method is the same. Such 
answers as will be found will come as men perceive by the imagination those 
stories that are running concurrent with life. The poets ask that the events 
of life be seen as part of a coherent series of events taking place not in the 
past but in eternity and containing all who exist in time. 


23 William Gaunt, Arrows of Desire (London 1956) 52; J. Emest Rattenbury, Wesley’s Legacy 
to the World (London 1927) 251. Dr Rattenbury is the authority on the theology of Charles 
Wesley’s hymns, sensitive to every theological implication, and one I am happy to cite on 
Blake’s enthusiasm. 


(To be continued) 


Method and Meaning in Blake’s Book of Ahania 


By Morton D. PALEY 
University of California, Berkeley 
LBERT CAMUS has remarked on the theme of “heroic fatality” in 
Romantic literature, on the revolutionary hero beyond moral categories 
who becomes terrifying in his "ambiguity" as he threatens to destroy the 
world of human values in whose name he rose against the old oxder.! This 
is the theme of The Book of Ahania, a work very important in tke develop- 
ment of Blake's thought. In this poem, etched in 1795, Blake saggests for 
the first time that the fate of Energy is to be absorbed into the same dull 
round of the universe. Motion toward a revolutionary apocalypse, as ex- 
pressed in the Orc myths of America (1793) and Europe (1794), is aban- 
doned for a cyclical pattern in which the rebel becomes what he rebelled 
against.? The method of presentation is typical of that of the Lambeth books: 
a myth is created syncretically from many sources — in this case Milton, 
Jacob Boehme, traditional iconography, II Samuel, George Peele’s David 
and Bethsabe, and contemporary French history, among others. The mean- 
ing of the poem emerges as we come to understand the figural situation 
formed by the components of the myth. At the center of that situation stands 
the “fatal” hero, Fuzon. 

‘Fuzon appears earlier in The First Book of Urizen (1794), in a passage 

which provides an interesting illustration of Blake’s mode of presentation: 


So Fuzon call'd all together 

The remaining children of Urizen, 
And they left the pendulous earth. 
They called it Egypt, & left it. 


Let us set beside this passage Dante's famous exposition of the Psalmodic 
text “When Israel came out of Egypt, and the house of Jacob from a people 


1 The Rebel (New York 1961) 47—48. "The romantic hero first of all brings about the profound 
and, so to speak, religious blending of good and evil. . . . This type of hero is ‘fatal’ because, to the 
extent that he increases in power and genius, the power of evil increases in him." Camus notes 
that this is "a dominant theme in William Blake. . . ." 

2 This is the pattern which Northrop Frye calls the "Orc cycle.” See Fearful Symmetry ( Prince- 
ton 1947) 207—235. In Camus' terms, it is attained when the rebel achieves dcmination over 
society and calls in the police to uphold order. 

3 The Complete Writings of William Blake, ed Sir Geoffrey Keynes (London and New York 
1957) 237. In subsequent references, this edition will be cited as "K." Plate numbers and line 
numbers will be given according to the Keynes text. 


[27] 
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of strange speech, Judaea became his sanctification, Israel his power.” * This 
literal statement, says Dante, allegorically signifies our redemption wrought 
by Christ; morally, the conversion of the soul from sin to a state of grace; 
anagogically (mystically or supernaturally ), the departure of the soul “from 
the slavery of this corruption to the liberty of eternal glory.” Blake’s method 
in the Lambeth books is related to Dante's tradition. Historically, Fuzon is 
Moses leading Israel (the children of Urizen) to the Promised Land. The 
“allegorical” extension of this meaning is its parallel in Blake’s own time, the 
French Revolution. The psychological dimension in Blake is analogous to 
the moral one in Dante: ? Fuzon as the Energy principle, the element of fire,® 
is the force within man that will redeem him from the bondage of Urizen's 
repressive law. The combined effect of these events, internal and external, 
upon human destiny is the meaning which corresponds to Dante's anagoge. 
Here it is the restoration of man to prelapsarian unity, which for Blake in the 
Lambeth period is the metaphorical meaning of the soul's salvation. Up to 
this point in the Lambeth books, this regeneration has been seen as the out- 
come of the struggle between libidinal energy and repressive reason, as in 
the apocalyptic vision of America, where man repossesses the earth in desire. 
But in Ahania the outcome is ironical. The Energy-principle achieves a tem- 
porary victory only to become similar to what it rebelled against, and repres- 
sive reason achieves its victory. 

Fuzon's first appearance in Ahania is modelled after Milton's description 
of Satan rising from the burning lake in Paradise Lost: 


Fuzon on a chariot iron-wing'd 
On spiked flames rose; his hot visage 
Flam’d furious; sparkles his hair & beard 
Shot down from his wide bosom and shoulders. 
On clouds of smoke rages his chariot... (2:1-5, K249) 


Forthwith upright he rears from off the Pool 
His mighty Stature; on each hand the flames 
Drivn backward slope their pointing spires, and rowld 


£ Letter to Can Grande della Scala; see A Translation of Dante’s Eleven Letters by Charles 
Starrett Latham (Cambridge, Mass 1892) 193-196. Cf Convito, ii. 1. 

5 Mark Schorer calls the Lambeth books “Blake’s first attempt to state, by means of an explicit 
myth, the simultaneity of cosmic, historical, and psychological events.” — William Blake: The 
Politics of Vision (New York 1946) 82. 

8 See S. Foster Damon, William Blake; His Philosophy and Symbols (Boston 1924) 120, 124. 
Frye, p 214, calls Fuzon "the element of fire (focus, feu) in nature (quais) which is never quite 
put out.” 
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In billows, leave 7? th’ midst a horrid Vale. 
Then with expanded wings he stears his flight 
Aloft. . 7 


Like Satan, Fuzon will rebel against a father-god in the name of a freedom 
that turns out to be tyranny. 


“Shall we worship this Demon of smoke,” 
Said Fuzon, “this abstract non-entity, 
“This cloudy God seated on waters, 
“Now seen, now obscur’ d, King of sorrow?" (2:10-14, K249) 


“Moulding into a vast Globe his wrath,” Fuzon is also analogous to the 
Lucifer of Jacob Boehme and William Law, the divisive principle that pre- 
cipitated a fall into a “dark” world. In Law’s words, 


Lucifer could will strong might and power, to be greater than the light 
of God made him, and so he brought forth a birth of might and power, 
that was only mighty wrath and darkness, a fire of nature broken off 
from its light.® 


At first, however, Fuzon appears as a liberator. The globe of wrath hurled at 
Urizen becomes “a pillar of fire to Egypt"; here again we have the analogy 
to Moses. The beam of fire is the revolutionary energy of Orc, who in The 
Song of Los " Arose like a pillar of fire above the Alps" (K248). His eighteenth- 
century analogue is Rousseau, or the libertarian aspect of Rousseav's thought. 
Against the fiery beam Urizen raises a shield forged ten winters in his mills 
of reason,? but as “Active Evil is better than Passive Good," 1° Fuzon's 
weapon pierces the shild and wounds Urizen. Up to this point it seems we 
are to have another celebration of the heroic ambiguity of energy, as in 
America. But instead of proceeding forward toward apocalypse, the action 
begins to diverge into a cyclical pattern. The fiery beam divides “the cold 
loins of Urizen" (cf “the frozen loins” of “the populous North" in P.L. I, 351- 


7 Book I, lines 221-226 (The Works of John Milton, ed Frank Allen Patterson (New York 1931) 
Vol u Part I p 16). 

8 *An Appeal" in Selected Mystical Writings of William Law, ed Stephen Hobhouse (New 
York 1948) 47. In the Lambeth books Blake uses a number of terms and concepts, such as 
“anguish” (see Schorer, 127) and “wrath” derived from Boehme and Law. Tke identity of 
Fuzon with Boehme's Second Principle (Wrath) has been suggested by G. E. Bertley, Jr in his 
undergraduate thesis, "William Blake and the Alchemical Philosophers” (Oxford Uncversity 1954) 
178. 

9 Compare Urizen's shield with the shield of Satan described in P.L. I, 284 ff. 


10 Annotations to Lavater, K77. 
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352), separating him from Ahania, his emanation. The casting-out of Ahania, 
Pleasure,” is the ironic result of the victory of energy: 


He groan'd anguish'd, & called her Sin, 

Kissing her and weeping over her; 

Then hid her in darknesss, in silence, 

Jealous, tho’ she was invisible. (2:34—37, K250) 


“He who desires, but acts not, breeds Pestilence,” and Ahania now becomes 
“The mother of Pestilence.” (It is the pestilence of repressed desire that 
destroys the sick Rose of Experience.) Urizen can now prepare the black 
Bow of moral law and the rock of the Decalogue as weapons against Fuzon. 
In the very act of setting up an authoritarian revolutionary order, Fuzon 
succumbs to Urizen's repressive Law: 


While Fuzon, his tygers unloosing, 
Thought Urizen slain by his wrath. 
"I am God!” said he, “eldest of things.” 
Sudden sings the rock; swift & invisible 
On Fuzon flew, enter'd his bosom...  (3:36-40, K251) 


Satan, says Blake in a lyric, is worshipped under the names Jesus and 
Jehovah; Moses chained with the Ten Commandments the people he had 
liberated from servitude in Egypt; Rousseau’s disciple Robespierre, Erdman 
points out, removed the goddess Reason from Notre Dame and set the 
Supreme Being in her place. With respect to each of these analogues, 
Blake's view is that Energy has congealed into a repressive system that is 
ironically similar to the one it displaced. “The fact that Jesus, Odin, and 
Absalom are all pierced with spears,” Frye writes, “is . . . linked with the 
fact that they are sacrifices to themselves . . . or dead forms of what they 
were." 13 The complaint of the shadowy female in Europe, with its cyclical 
view of energy in history, ends with the birth of a divine child, Jesus; conse- 
quently, the “Prophecy” opens with an imitation of Milton’s “Ode on the 
Morning of Christ’s Nativity” and concludes with the apocalyptic manifesta- 
tion of Orc. But in The Book of Ahania the hero of energy is himself part of 
the cycle of recurrence which he at first promised to end. 

The description of the “pale living Corse” of Fuzon is suggestive of Adonis 
and other dying gods and also of Absalom in II Samuel. 


11 See Damon, p 360. 

12 See David V. Erdman, William Blake: Prophet Against Empire (Princeton 1954) 288-289. 
18 Page 215. 

14 18.9 and 18.14. See Frye, page 214. 
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His beautiful visage, his tresses 
That gave light to the mornings of heaven, 


Were smitten with darkness, deform’d 
And outstretch'd on the edge of the forest. (3:41-44) 


This description comes through the intermediacy of an Elizabethan drama- 
tization of parts of Samuel, David and Bethsabe by George Peele, a play 
which has echoes in three of Blake’s works of the 1790s.!5 Blake’s Adonis-like 
Fuzon resembles Peele’s Absalon more than he does the Biblical original: 


See where the rebell in his glory hangs, 
Where is the virtue of thy beauty, Absalon, 
Will any of us now ‘ear thy lookes? 

Or be in love with that thy golden hair. . . .!9 


Absalom promised justice (“Oh that I were made judge in the land, that 
every man which hath any suit or cause might come unto me, and I would 
do him justice!” (II Sam. 15:4), but metaphorically became his father when 


16 The rape of Oothoon by Bromion in Visions of the Daughters of Albion closely corresponds to 
Peele’s presentation of Ammon’s rape of Thamar. Both women are afterwards condemned by 
their violators: Ammon says “Hence from my bed, whose sight offends my soul” (line 321), 
Bromion “Behold this harlot here on Bromion’s bed . . .” (1:18, K 190). Both Thamar and 
Oothoon employ images of being attacked by birds of prey: 

There will I live [lure?] with my windie sighs, 

Night Ravens and Owles to rend my bloudie side, 

Which with a rustie weapon I will wound, 

And make them passage to my panting heart . . . 

( David and. Bethsabe, lines 346—349) 


“I ery with holy voicel Kings of the sounding air, 
“Rend away this defiled bosom that I may reflect 
“The image of Theotormon on my pure transparent breast.” 


The Eagles at her call descend & rend their bleeding prey . . . 
(Visions, 2:14—16, K190) 


There is also a parallel between two passages in Peele's play and one in Blake’s America: 
David Hang up thy Harpe, hang down thy head, 


And dash thy yvorie Lute against the stones (lines 627—628) 
Against the body of that blasted plant 
In thousand shivers break thy yvorie Lute... (lines 1897-1898) 


The stern Bard ceas'd, asham'd of his own song; enrag'd he swung 
His I aloft sounding, then dashed its shining frame against 
A ruin'd pillar in glitt'ring fragments... (2:18—21, K196) 


( The text of Peele cited is The Love of King David and Fair Bethsabe, Malone Society Reprints, 
Oxford 1912.) 


16 Lines 1620-1624, While hanging from the tree, Absalon prays: 
. . . O let my beautie fill these sencelesse plants, 
With sence and power to lose me from this plague, 
And work some wonder to prevent his death, 
Whose life thou madst a special miracle. (lines 1549-1552) 


Cf Ahania 3:41-44, quoted above. 
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he seized David's house and went into his concubines (16:21). “Paradise 
was open d in his face,” according to another treatment of the story as an 
archetype of modern history, Dryden’s Absalom and Achitophel,” but it was 
a false paradise. Robespierre turned the promised earthly paradise of the 
Republic into a tyranny of Virtue, and expelled one false religion in order 
to install another. Myth and politics converge in Blake’s image of Fuzon 
crucified on the Tree of Mystery. 

The growth of the Tree of Mystery, Blake’s symbol for the network of 
Church-and-State religion — the Church as political body and the State 
as religious object — is recounted in “The Human Abstract” of Experience. 
This Tree “grows . . . in the Human Brain,” representing the internalization 
of socially instituted authority. As Frye says, Fuzon is a sacrifice to himself. 
Nailed by Urizen to the Tree, he is also a type of St Sebastian. 


Forth flew the arrows of pestilence 
Round the pale living Corse on the tree.  (4:9-10, K252) 


The image of the arrow-pierced St Sebastian was used as an icon against 
disease in the Middle Ages,!? the metaphor of arrows of disease having per- 
haps been drawn from Psalm 38: 


O Lord, rebuke me not in thy wrath: neither chasten me in thy hot 
displeasure. 
2. For thine arrows stick fast in me, and thy hand presseth me sore. 


3. There is no soundness in my flesh because of thine anger; neither is 
there any rest in my bones because of my sin. 


7. For my loins are filled with a loathsome disease: and there is no sound- 
ness in my flesh. 


To Blake there is a terrible irony in the identification of the disease with the 
cure. The martyrdom of Fuzon is the result of his own “cold fury.” !? The 
source of the arrows of pestilence is the “Mother of Pestilence,” Ahania; ?? 
the cost of the triumph of the revolutionary will in France was the suppres- 
sion of liberty and the repression of desire in the Republic of Virtue. Blake 


17 On Dryden’s Absalom as an embodiment of energy and an aspect of Milton’s Satan, see 
Martin Price, To the Palace of Wisdom (Garden City, N Y 1964) 52-63. 


18 See Louis Réau, Iconographie de l'art Chrétien (Paris 1959) III 1101. 

19 Blake uses this expression in reference to Robespierre in a letter of 14 October 1807 (K 865). 
20 Who in her beautiful lament to Urizen at the end of the poem recalls at times the personified 
Divine Wisdom of Proverbs; cf especially 8:30: "Then I was by him, as one brought up with him: 
and I was daily his delight, rejoicing always before him... .” 
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believed that a true revolution would free man to realize his full sexual 
identity and that desire, in the words of The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, 
"being restrained . . . by degrees becomes passive, till it is only the shadow 
of desire,” while “the restrainer or reason usurps its place & governs the un- 
willing.” The hero, having limited the scope of energy to power, succumbs 
to the pestilence bred by the denial of desire — he becomes a “pale living 
Corse,” something less than human. When Fuzon sets himself up as “God, 
eldest of things,” he moves from the state of ambiguity or fatality to the state 
Blake later calls Satan. (“I alone am God,” Blake’s Satan declares in Milton 
38:56, K530.) The will-to-power of the Selfhood is now revealed. As Camus 
says of the romantic hero, “To the extent that he increases in power and 
genius, the power of evil increases in him.” The last plate of Ahania depicts 
severed heads and mangled limbs, leavings of the guillotine.” 


21 See Prophet Against Empire, p 289. I am indebted to Mr Erdman for sending me a repro- 
duction of this plate. 


Por 


Washington Irving in London in 1846 


By Axprew B. Myers 
Fordham University 

Eprror’s Nore: Dr Myers, one of a team of scholars currently preparing the Jour- 

nals of Irving for publication, has kindly supplied this account as background to the 

several references to Irving in the Gansevoort Melville Journal of 1846, a second 

instalment of which immediately follows. 
Hz THIS DIARY somehow been published a century ago, few 

names in it would have caught the readers eye more than that of 
Washington Irving (1789-1859). Today, “Geoffrey Crayon” is overshadowed, 
properly, by scores of greater American artists, notably by the Herman 
Melville who is a mere neophyte author here. But in 1846, Irving, even with 
the Sketch Book (1819-1820) a quarter century behind him, was one of the 
young nation’s best-known authors, and public figures. At the age of sixty- 
two, even with his sizable shelf of works largely out of print, and with his 
muse seemingly in retirement, he was still widely regarded at home as a 
kind of national institution. Not a writer of genius, of course, but a godfather, 
at least, of our profession of letters. Overseas, he had long since established 
himself as, to repeat a familiar phrase, America’s first Ambassador of Letters 
to the Old World. 

By coincidence, as this journal opens, Irving was, and had been since 
February of 1842, the Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the United States to the Court of Isabella II of Spain. In January of 1846, 
having recently resigned this post, and while awaiting the arrival at Madrid 
of a successor appointed by the new President Polk, Washington Irving was 
in Great Britain, as a kind of lame-duck diplomat, ready to try his practised 
hand as a conciliator, in the angry controversy with England over the Oregon 
boundary. This is perhaps best stated in Irvings own words, in a letter of 
February 3rd to his nephew Pierre Irving in New York: 


I have now been about a month in England, part of the time at Birming- 
ham, and part in London. I came here under an invitation from Mr. 
McLane, and in the idea that I might be of more public service here, at 
this particular junction, than I would be at Madrid. I think I have been 
of service through old habits of intimacy with people connected with the 
Government, and through the confidence they have in me, in inspiring 
more correct notions of the disposition and intentions of our Government, 
and in facilitating the diplomatic intercourse of Mr. McLane.* 


1 Pierre M. Irving, The Life and Letters of Washington Irving (New York 1864) m 381. 
[34] 
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It is a further coincidence that Irving had himself been one of young Gan- 
sevoort Melville's predecessors as Secretary to our Legation to the Court of 
St James's. He had served in London from 1829 to 1832, under the same 
Minister, Louis McLane, and for some months had even been a quite effective 
Chargé d'Affaires? It was in these years he had finished his Alhambra (1832), 
and had been honored with the Gold Medal of the Royal Society of Literature 
in 1830 and an honorary D.C.L. from Oxford University in 1831. 

Regrettably, the Irving frequently mentioned in Gansevoorts diary is 
not about literary business. His London journeys are explained above, and 
in Birmingham he was visiting relatives. It is unfortunate also that there is 
no chance to refer to a corresponding Irving diary for this period, for as far 
as we know the author had broken the lifetime habit of journalizing. 
However, we do not lose all sight of Irving, the popular author, the impres- 
sionistic critic, and the practised hand with publishers. The briefly quoted 
comments on Typee (January 7th and February 3rd), and the endorsement 
of Herman Melville's book to Murray, an old Irving acquaintance and early 
publisher (January 16th), are characteristically generous. On many occa- 
sions Irving used his name and contacts to be of service to promising country- 
men embarking on a literary career. 

All in all, Gansevoort Melville gives us quick glimpses of both Irving the 
man of affairs and Irving the man of letters, double aspects of his career much 
more familiar to his contemporaries than to the modern reader. 


2 Stanley T. Williams, Washington Irving (New York 1935) u 9. 





Gansevoort Melville’s 1846 London Journal 


Edited by HERSHEL PARKER 
Northwestern University 


PART II 


25 
Friday 23 January 


9 AM Woke after a sleep sounder than usual & most refreshing — 

11 to 3. Legation. Mr McLane out all day, had a very quiet time. No one 
called. Recd a note from Mr Jesse Hutchinson, the “business agent of the Hutchin- 
son family” + who was introduced to me by letter from Gen Geo P Morris? 

314 — Dined in Brook st on a beefsteak — fell into conversation with a retired 
military officer, an ultra Tory, who d——d Sir Robt Peel soundly & sd that he was 
“shaking the crown on the head of his misiress" — 

4 — Called on Lt Jenkins U S N at Long's — sat some time in conversation 
with him & Mr Boyd. 

5 — N. P. Willis called to bid goodbye. He sails on Monday from Portsmouth 
on the ‘Prince Albert with Dennett & his wife. He carries back his daughter 
"Morgen". 7 

514 to 714 — French lesson. 

714 — Walked out for some exercise. 

To-day I read with great relish D'Israeli's witty & caustic attack on Sir Robert 
Peel for his ‘inconsistency’ & ‘treachery’ to the party which brought him into power. 
Sir Robert Peel’s speech last night was powerful & luminous — Lord Jno Russell's 
quite mediocre — 


1 The Hutchinsons were a famous New Hampshire family of singers. An article in the Boston 
Daily Evening Transcript of 1 August 1844 lists thirteen Hutchinson brothers and sisters. 
Gansevoort probably had heard of them before this, since they sang at the Female Academy at 
Albany in October 1843 and in New York City in. both the spring and fall of 1843. 

2 George P. Morris (1802-1864) was the author of Woodman, Spare that Tree and the editor 
of the New York Mirror, with which N. P. Willis was associated. 


26 


Saturday 24 January 

Damp mg as usual. 

11 to 3 — Legation — occupied chiefly in indexing Despatches — recd a 
letter from Mr Clemson our Chargé at Brussels inviting me to be present at a grand 
ball at court on the 27th inst. 

314 — Dined in Brook st on a beefsteak. 

4 to 5 — Studied French. 

5 to 672 — French master. Left cards for Miss Ware & Miss Hutchinson. 

7 — Walked into the city, called on Mr Meade — he was out — sauntered 
slowly home, saw Mr Lander at Croft's, bought some tea &c. 

975 — read a little, went to bed in good season. 


[36] 
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27 
Sunday 25 Jenuary 


1034. Mr Lee of Quebec, Messrs Meade & Dayton of N Yk, Mr Jesse Hutchin- 
son of New Hampshire & Mr Ezra Coleman of Saratoga bkfsted with me & re- 
mained in conversation until 274 PM. 

214 — Messrs Lee, Meade & self made a tour of Hyde Park for exercise. 

8 — Went to Mr McLane’s, where ï met Bishop Hughes ! of N Yk. a French- 
man, Mr Croghan, & Mrs Wolff & Mr & Mrs Putnam. I remd but an hour & then 
took a walk retg home at 1074. 

1177 — Went to bed after a little reading. 


1 John Hughes (1797-1864) was at this time Roman Catholic Bishop of New York. 


28 
Monday 26 Jenuary 


11 to 3 — Legation. Wrote H W Ellsworth our Chargé to Sweden. 

3 — Called on Bishop Hughes at Lord's hotel Manchester st, hac an hour's 
pleasant conversation with him. Mr Harley principal of his college at Eosehill 1 is 
with him in wretched health. The Bishop promised to send me a leiter to Mr 
O'Connell? Thence 

4 — I went to 52 Montagu Square & passed an hour very agreably at the Swed- 
ish Consul's with Mrs Major Patterson & the two young ladies. 

514 — Dined at the Albany. 

534 — Drove to the House of Lords, was admitted on my card, heard the 
Dukes of Wellington & Richmond, the Marquesses of Lansdowne & Clanricarde & 
the Earls of Radnor & Aberdeen with Lord Beaumont speak — & very moderate 
speaking it was — Wellington & Aberdeen both spoke with hesitancy, awkward- 
ness & most unimpressively, tho the subject was the breaking up & re-fcrmation of 
the Peel Ministry & their explanations as to the matter. When the Lords rose I went 
to the Commons where I heard the Earl of Lincoln, Mr Ricardo, Mr Labouchere 
& 72 a Dozen others on Railways — dull vapid speaking all — Retg sauntered into 
the Travellers & heard the danger to be apprehended from an American war 
Jaughed at. They say, their policy is not to invade us, but drive us from the seas. 


1 The college at Rosehill is now Fordham University. 


2 O'Connell is evidently the Irish leader Daniel O'Connell, whose cause of Repea. Gansevoort 
had championed in 1843 and 1844. 


29 
Tuesday 27 Jenuary 


11 to 3. Legation. Wrote Mr Bancroft, Secretary of the Navy, enclosing a 
description from “The Nautical Standard” of the new & powerful war steamer 
“Terrible” now fitting for sea —— The Hutchinson brothers, 4 in number, Jesse at 
their head, called with Dr Kittredge & Mr Sylvester. 6 “Yankees & nothing else 
continually” — Conversation turned on the Oregon. All of them peace men. 

314 — Dined on a steak in Brook st, where I was favored with some very Tory 
groans from my old office acquaintance. 
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47% to 6 — French, conversation, no regular lesson. Mr Tillotson of Sheffield 
one of my fellow passengers on the Great Western called & gave me an invitation 
to visit him at Sheffield. He considers war between the U S & England all but inevi- 
table. Eveg — felt heavy & dull — walked out for exercise, supped at an Alamode 
beef house, established 50 yrs in Castle st near the Haymarket. To bed at 11 exactly. 


30 
Wednesday 28 January 


Before bkfst looked over some numbers of the "Albany Argus" — 

11 to 3 — Legation. We recd, today the news by the "Henry Clay," bringing 
N Yk dates to the 7th Inst. They are considered warlike. [no Quincy Adams has 
made a war speech in the H of Rep & Giddings the abolitionist a mischief making, 
anti slavery, pro war declamation. The war fever is evidently on the increase. In 
conversation with Mr McLane he told me that when Mr Adams was U S Minister 
here that he recd no attentions or civilities whatever & as he himself told Mr Mc- 
Lane hardly got his head into a decent house during his residence in London. He 
went away with violent animosities against England which he has always nursed. 

Du Solle,! Editor of the Phila Spirit of the Times came in & talked for an hour. 
Mr Boyd too for a wonder came into my office & actually sat down. 

Wrote Mr Clemson our Chargé at Belgium in reply to a civil letter from him 
dated 20th. Left card for Mr Tillotson of Sheffield. 

3 44 —Dined in Rupert st. 

474 to 8. Engaged in reading & correcting proof sheets of Herman’s “Residence 
in the Marquesas" Dropped in at Hamon's Gymnasium & Fencing rooms. Sent my 
card to Miss Charlotte Cushman ? who is now playing at the Haymarket. 

8 to 12. French, reading &c — recd a very friendly note from Mrs Morley. 


1 John Stephenson Du Solle was editor of the Philadelphia Spirit of the Times, a Democratic 


paper. 
2 Charlotte Cushman (1816-1876), the American actress. 


31 
Thursday 29 January 


8 — used flesh brush & dumb bells on rising — another dismal rainy mg — 
read &c — 

11 to 3 — Legation. Finished indexing Despatch book. 

Wrote H W Ellsworth, Stockholm a long letter in reply to his inquiries about 
Mr Lay his predecessor at that court. | 

314 — Called on Mr Murray & was re-assured by him that the proof sheets 
will be all ready by the 2nd prox. 

Dined in Brook st. 

5 to 634 — French master. 

7 — Walked down to the Lyceum Theatre in the Strand to see "The Cricket 
on the Hearth' 1 — Pretty good house. 30th time in succession at this theatre — 


1 This was Albert Richard Smith's adaptation of the Dickens novel. On 29 Jan 1846 no 
less than three other threatres were performing adaptations of Cricket on the Hearth, and still 
another was presenting a parody of it. The second piece to which Gansevoort refers was “The 
Enchanted Horse; or Prince Firouz, Schah of India, and The Princess of Bengal." 
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Mrs Keeley's Dot was admirable — as also was Emery's “Jno Perrybingle” the 
honest carrier. Mr Kelley's "Caleb Plummer" so so — as also Miss Mazy Keeley's 
"Bertha" — She is a debutante in the part. The 2nd piece was a fantastic aerostatic 
extravaganza ‘The Enchanted Horse’ in which I could not avoid admiring Mrs 
Keeley’s capital acting. Scenery & dresses magnificent — Tired of the show I 
walked away at about 11, took a mutton chop at Knights & sauntered home. To 
bed at 12 precisely — 

On my way to the Legation this mg I stopped in at Long's & sat awhile with 
Lieuts Tenkins & Overton Carr U S N — 


32 
Friday 30 Jenuary 


11 to 3 — Legation — Mr McLane narrated his conversation of yesterday with 
Lord Aberdeen. The Presdt's refusal of arbitration, the uncertainty felt by the Brit- 
ish govt as to his real intentions, the probable immediate equipment by G-B of 
30 or 40 sail of the line — Ld A. was inclined to think the negotiation at an end — 
The only point the British govt are now deliberating about is whether they shall 
abide the result in the Presdt's refusal of arbitration or submit anothér proposition. 
This last Ld A sd he thought he would do if Mr McL would assure kim ever so 
informally, as a private gentleman, that his proposition would receive fair & proper 
consideration in the spirit of peace. This Mr McL did not feel himself at liberty to 
do. He justified the Presdt’s refusal to arbitrate on grounds fully mentioned in 
Despatch No 34. The crisis seems to me to be at hand. Mr McLane still thinks there 
will be no war. He says the Senate will not permit it, & expresses doubts as to 
whether even the H of Rep will pass the notice to terminate &c. This he desires to 
be given & so wrote Mr Calhoun by the last steamer. 

3 — Walked to B B & Co to draw £20. Dined in the city, called on Mr Meade 
& with him went to Sadlers Wells Theatre ! — a rum place. 

It is curious that Mr McLane derived his knowledge of the Presdt's rejection 
of arbitration from Ld A — no official or private information had reached Mr McL. 


1 On this day the "Theatre Royal, Sadler's-Wells" was presenting Shakespeare's The Winter 
Tale and concluding with “Harlequin and the Steam King; or, Pervonte's Wishes and the Fairy 
Frog." 


33 
Saturday 31 January 


11 to 3 — Legation — finished making out the Legation a/cs for last quarter. 
Mr McLane read to me great part of the long Despatch (No 34) which for several 
days he has been engaged in writing. Washington Irving has retd from Birming- 
ham & is at Mr McLane’s. 

37; — Dined in Brook st on a steak. 

4 to 5 — studied French. 

5 to 614 — French master, Eveg — walked as far as Holborn Hil to inquire 
about some things I brought & pd for yesterday — retg stopped in at Tom Springs 
Castle Tavern Holborn & drank a pint of ale in Tom's far famed ‘parlour’ — Bought 
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some preserves, sweet oil &c & wandered into the courts & lanes about St Martin’s 
Lane to see the great multitudes laying in meat vegetables &c for Sunday. 
Newport lane filled with the lower order of butcher's shop & thronged with 
the people amused & interested me much — The eveg was fine & clear & the throng 
immense. 
10 — Retd home, read for an hour & to bed at 11 — 


34 
Sunday 1 February 


10 to 1214 — corrected proof sheets of Herman’s Typee — My opinion of its 
intrinsic merits is raised by this careful perusal. 

1214 to 177 — walked for exercise in St James’ gardens — as the day was clear 
& bright they were well filled. The grass is as green as in May with us in the US, 
tho the season has been uncommonly mild. 

114 to 57; — worked again at the proof sheets — corrected all I have recd 
being to the 278th page. 

534 to 672 — washing & dumb-bells. 

7 — Dinner — solus in my room — boiled ham &c. 

14 bef 8 — Drove, in accordance with Miss Charlotte Cushman's note to see 
her at her house No 1 Garway Road, Westbourne Grove, Bayswater. I was wel- 
comed by Miss C & introduced to her mother, sister, brother & a Mr—— (an Irish 
American). The mother is a “rale American" a fine hearty old lady. The sister is 
pretty. She is now playing Juliet to Miss Charlottes Romeo at the Haymarket, 
where it has already had a run of 15 nights. Miss Charlotte Cushman is a woman 
of plain tho’ expressive & intelligent features tall & rather full person[?], full of con- 
versation & vivacity & decidedly agreable, tho' dashed strongly with masculineness. 

] — It was 11 when I left — walked home about 3% miles. To bed at 1234. 


3o 
Monday 2 February 


1034 to 314 — Legation — working at various matters but chiefly at Despatch 
No 34, which is lengthy enough to satisfy anyone. 

4 — Dined in Rupert st. 

472 to 6 — Called to see Mr Putnam about the publication &c of Herman's 
book in N Yk, having finished my business, spent an hour in looking over a file 
of the C & Eng & N Yk Commercial extending from the 7th to 11th ult inclusive. 
The war fever on the increase in the H of Rep — 

6:5 to 11 — Legation, copying the voluminous despatch No 34 &c — wrote 
Genl Armstrong. 

Mr McLane in bed with cold & head ache — Mr J. Leander Starr of Nova 
Scotia brought to me to-day letters of introduction from John Hone & Nicholas 
Carroll — 'Took some oysters on the way home, wretched things they are here. 

1214 — To bed. 

Mr Washington Irving sat an hour with me this mg, he says that altho he has 
finished the letter he meditated, he has grown cold & indifferent to it & does not 
think he will publish it. Mr McLane to whom he has shown it has thrown cold 
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water on the letter. I regret this. The Times has another Anti-American leader to- 
day savage & threatening. 


36 
Despatch day Tuesday 3 February 


12 p8to 11 — corrected the last proof sheets of “Typee’ recd this mg — wrote 
2 letters to Wiley & Putnam to complete our arrangement — then called & de- 
livered to Mr P. copy of the work complete — for transmission to the U.S. 

11 to 7 — Legation — very busy. After finishing the Despatches &c, found 
time to write Herman a long letter,! also Allan & Helen, & to Fawcett, Casserly, 
E P Hurlbut ? & Chas Fenno Hoffman ? regarding “Typee’ — sent to Sir Robt Peel's 
great speech on his scheme of commercial policy to Ch Justice Shaw, Cashier 
Taylor, W E Cramer, Mr Holmes, & Mr Drinker, Cincinnati, also 10 newspapers 
to Mother, 2 to Herman, 1 Ch Jus Shaw, 2, Bosworth, 4 Ritchie, 2 Croswell, 2 W E 
Cramer, 1 L D Slamm,* & 2 Allan & 1 to Mrs Andrew Stevenson. 

7 — called at Morleys & left card & invitation to bkfst for Mr J Leander Starr. 
Washington Irving read the Preface & Appendix to Typee in the office to-day & 
expressed himself highly pleased — prophesied its success. Hon W P Preble of 
Portland called in to say goodbye — He calls Jno Quincy Adams “a d——d old 
incendiary” — Mr McLane sick in bed. 

Sent Allan £10 today to pay Coleman & Stetson. Pd Hasluck’s dft today on 
presentation, being £40 — £50 in one day. 


1 This letter is not extant. 
2 E. P. Hurlbut was a Democratic lawyer who in 1847 married a cousin of the Melvilles, Cath- 
erine Van Vechten. 


8 The poet Charles Fenno Hoffman soon became a friend of Herman’s as well; Gansevoort was 
probably writing him as an editor and a contributor to magazines and newspapers. 
* Levi D. Slamm was the editor of the Democratic New York Plebeian. 


37 
Wednesday 4 February 


10 — Mr Colman the agricultural writer, Mr Boyd & Mr Wainwright of N Yk 
bkfsted with me. 

12 to 3. Legation. 

344. Called on & chatted with Mrs Harrison. 

4 — Met Mr Colman by appt at my room & we rode on the top of an omnibus 
to Whitefriars to visit the Jew quarter & the old clothes exchanges — We visited 
three of these — crowded with Jews young & old & replete with old garments, cast 
off finery, old shoes, & every possible variety of second hand integuments. We 
must have seen in the lanes & at the Rag fairs some 26 or 28,000 Jews — a dirty, ill 
favored, under sized set — 

7 — Dined at Mr Murrays, where I met Washington Irving, Mr Gladstone 
Sec of State for the Colonial Dept, Lord Mahon, Sir Robert Harry Inglis, Sir 
Francis Palgrave (an eminent antiquarian), Mr Lord, author of 'Hand-book of 
Spain['], Mr Russell, Leslie the painter & Mr Ellis an English Diplomat — I sat 
between Lord Mahon & Sir R H Inglis. Visct Mahon is very short sighted & a little 
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priggish. Sir R H Ingles I like much as also Messrs Lord & Ellis. Mr Gladstone has 
an intellectual face, long head & strongly marked in the perceptive faculties, While 
at dinner he recd the intelligence of war in India the crossing of the Sutlej by the 
Sikhs, the battle &c, & communicated it to the company. 

1134 — left with Mr Irving & walked home with him. 


38 
Thursday 5 February 


10 to 334 — Legation — much engaged. 

375 — Dined solus in my room — 

5 to 675 — French master. 

672 to 814, slept in my bed. 

814 — Dressed to go to Mr Morley's — found a party of 100 or more assem- 
bled, dancing music &c was recd very cordially by Mr & Mrs M — met Mr & Mrs 
Russell & Mrs Rook whom I had met before. Danced twice, once with a Miss Laura 
Macalpine, the daughter of a Scotch clergyman, only 17, tall, singularly graceful, 
sweet face, charming expression, high bred in air & on the whole the most distingué 
looking as well as winning person I've seen in England. She looked & moved a 
heroine — just one of those glorious girls for whom a man might be pardoned for 
saying & doing very absurd things. Had a talk on American matters with 2 gentle- 
men named Taggard, one a Unitarian clergyman, both brim full of secret prejudice 
against America — had also a pleasant conversation with a Syrian gentleman from 
Damascus, an intelligent & cultivated man. The little Polish captain was Master of 
ceremonies — a second Jullien — The supper was abundant & good — left at 
7 p 2AM — 

3 AM — went to bed. 


39 
Friday 6 February 


10 to 3. Legation — very much pressed with copying letters &e — 

344 — Lunched in Brook st. 

334 to 5 —studied French. 

5 to 614 — French master. Wrote H W Ellsworth Stockholm. 

7 — Dined solus in my room. 

74% — It being a fine eveg took a long walk. 

No further news from the theatre of war in India. Great anxiety is manifested 
to receive further tidings as to the result of the protracted battle on the Sutlej 
with the Sikhs. 


40 
Saturday 7 February 


10% to 3. Legation — recording all the time with the exception of a few 
minutes conversation with Washington Irving, and a few more with a Catholic 
priest from Charleston S. C, Mr Timothy Birmingham — 

74 to 4 to 5 — studied French. 
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5 to 624 — French master. 

7 — Dined solus in my room — 

8 — Walked down Oxford st to make some purchases & on my way back 
chancing to think of the ‘Judge & Jury’ at the Garrick’s Head, Bow st walked there. 

914 to 1114 — listened to the trial of the case of Miss Lydia Fanciful vs Doem 
Gour[?] a curiosity vendor who had sold to the pl[ainti]ff a petrification assimilat- 
ing itself to a telescope found in the pantaloons of Admiral Hempenfell who went 
down in the Royal George, off Spithead near a hundred years ago — The ‘Lord 
Chief Baron’ 1 — the two opposing barristers & the man who personated the wit- 
nesses performed their respective parts with both humour & ability. At 1172 
becoming tired I walked home by way of Covent Garden Market. 


1 In Journal, 1849-1850 113, Mrs Metcalf notes that Renton Nicholson, who established the 
Judge and Jury Society, was known as the Lord Chief Baron. Herman found a trial “Exceedingly 
diverting but not superlatively moral,” and like Gansevoort found Nicholson and one of the 
barristers to be “naturally able” men. The London Times did not include the Judge and Jury in 
its regular theatre listings. 


41 
Sunday 8 February 


814. Rose feeling dull & heavy as is usual with me here. 

914 — bkfsted on cold ham, a roll & some wretched coffee. 

117% — walked for an hour in the pleasant gardens of St James’ Park — retg, 
used flesh brush & dumb-bells vigorously. 

1 — Looked over the weekly papers which I take to send home — brought up 
Diary — &c — 

214 — Dined in my room — a cold dinner — 

312 — Took a nap on the sofa. 

4 to 7 — studied French — 

8 — Walked to Mr McLane's where I found Washington Irving, Col Crog- 
ham, Mr & Mrs Leslie, & Mr Boyd, also the young ladies & Mrs Wolff — I remained 
but half an hour, when I dropped in on the “Hutchinson family" four brothers & 1 
sister — had an hours friendly talk & then to the Travellers, taking half an hours 
walk by the way — 

10 to 2 AM — Travellers club — read with great interest Bulwer’s Memoir of 
Laman Blanchard prefixed to Colburn's 3 vol edition of his works or "Memorials" 
— a sad history of a sad life — also refreshed my memory of the powerful article 
on M de Rennsat’s ‘Abelard’ in the Jany number of the Foreign Quarterly — 


42 
Monday 9 February 


Wrote Mr Murray a note covering dedication of Typee, Appendix &c — 

1l to 3. Legation — recording — Washington Irving came in & sat a little 
time. Mr Meade called — we dined together at 377 in Brook st. 

434 — Took a seat in the Speakers gallery of the House of Commons this 
being the day fixed for the discussion of Sir Robert Peel's scheme of commercial 
policy embracing the abrogation (in 3 yrs) of the corn laws — house much 
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crowded, very full attendance of members — saw Lord Morpeth new M P for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire take his seat. Before the debate commenced heard Sir 
Robt Peel, Sir Jas Graham, Sir Robt H Inglis, Lord Morpeth & others make a few 
‘remarks. Mr Miles led the debate by moving a 6 mos postponement. His speech 
was creditable. Sir Wm Heathcote seconded him in a speech. Sir Jno Walsh, Mr 
Deedes & half a dozen others spoke in favor of the motion, & Mr Cochran, Mr 
Lascelles & another ! against it — The speeches were all commonplace. Mr Deedes 
was his maiden speech. House listened to him respectfully. Mr McLane, Chevalier 
Bunsen & others of the Diplomatic Corps were present — At 877 feeling tired I 
retd home. Left card for Henry Wheaton ? our Minister to Prussia. 


1 The third (besides Cochran and Lascelles) who spoke against the motion was Lord Nerreys. 
2 Henry Wheaton had just been removed from office by President Polk. 


43 


Tuesday 10 February 

11 to 3. Legation — 

37 — Dined in Rupert st — 

4-5 — studied French. 

5-7 — French master. 

7172 — Walked to Hanover Square rooms, Hanover Square to hear the Hutch- 
insons sing, calling on the way to leave a spare ticket with Mr Morley — At the 
rooms I met many Americans, Mrs Cushman, Miss Charlotte & Miss Susan Cush- 
man, Mr & Mrs Putnam, Mr Colman, Mr Colman (the 2nd), Mr Dorr, Mr Lander 
&c — There were there also [Chaxles] Dickens & his wife — both coarse & vulgar 
in appearance, Eliza Cook short dumpy & hair most boyishly dressed. William & 
Mary Howitt,! Mrs Macready, Mr H F Chorley? & others of that ilk — I took a 
seat by Susan Cushman & maintained it. She was by far the prettiest person pres- 
ent. The Hutchinsons were successful in the highest degree — encores, clapping of 
hands, & really a furor. Their success is now placed beyond doubt, & right glad 
am I of it. After the concert I accompanied the Cushmans home to Bayswater — I 
escorting Miss Susan. 

1177 — Walked home — cold & rather clear eveg. 

1214 — To bed — 


1 Mary Howitt was a translator of Swedish works. 


2 Chorley was on the staff of the Athenaeum from 1833 to 1866; his review of Typee appeared 
in the Athenaeum on 21 February 1846. 


44 
Wednesday 11 February 


11 AM — saw Mr McLane in bed — he is quite sick. He requested me to go 
to court today, taking Mr Wheaton our Minister at Berlin & Mr Boyd with me. 
Somewhat reluctantly (not having been presented) I acquiesced. 1 o’clock car- 
riage called. 

174 — entered the salons of the Palace, arranged with Sir Robt Chester & the 
court reporter that proper mention should be made of Mr McLane’s absence & 
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illness. Mr Wheaton introduced me to the Earl of Aberdeen, Viscount Palmerston, 
& Chevalier Bunsen the Prussian Minister who in the absence of Mr McLane pre- 
sented us to the Queen — Prince Albert standing by her side. (Boyd unfortunately 
passed without the Queen or Prince Albert taking any notice of him, Chev Bunsen 
having omitted to mention his name to his great choler). We remd in the throne 
room nearly an hour watching the reception of the general circle. I saw two gen- 
tlemen knighted. The Queen performed the ceremony awkwardly. Many of the 
persons presented were very awkward. The Duke of Cambridge and Prince 
George were present. The throng was very great. The apartments superb — the 
court dress — prescribed — a most butler-like looking affair. I was pleased with Ld 
Palmerston, his frankness & bon ‘hommie’ — 

314 — was at home again. 

4 — Dined solus in my room — 

634 — went to the Haymarket to see Miss Cushman's Romeo to her sister’s 
Susan's Juliet. Miss C did not appear to advantage. Her sister did. 


45 
Thursday 12 February 


10 — called on Mr Wheaton & with Mr Boyd went to Chevalier Bunsen’s to 
breakfast. There we saw Madame Bunsen & her two unmarried daughters — Mr 
Hallam + (the Historian), Joseph John Gurney & Samuel Gurney, two influential 
Friends — Hamilton Gray & wife, he a distinguished clergyman of tie church of 
England — she a great linguist — Col Muir author of travels in Greece, &c &c &c 
— a large & very pleasant party. I sat next to Jos Jno Gurney a handsome & most 
benevolent man with whom I was quite charmed. He gave me a pressing invita- 
tion to visit him at his house in Norfolk & introduced me to his brcther Samuel 
who invited me to dinner for Wednesday. 

12-2. Legation. 

5-614 — French master. 

7 — Dined at the Travellers — s[olus] — 


1 This was Henry Hallam, the father of Tennyson’s “A.H.H.” 
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Friday 13 February 

10-3 Legation. 

Mr Wheaton called in & sat an hour with me. He regards the Oregon question 
in a most amicable & pacific manner. He was 6 years Chargé at Copenhagen & 
nearly 11 Minister at Berlin — from 18 to 19 yrs continuous diplomatic service. 
That's enough. His republicanism is a good deal washed out of him. He now looks 
forward to a Law Professorship at Harvard. Mr Everett desires to have this 
effected. Wheaton is a cold selfish, and somewhat sordid man, of g-eat acquire- 
ments, but moderate force. Nature was not liberal to him. 

3. Walked to Baring Bros & Co to draw some money — 

The £70, which I have applied on a/c Hasluck & other matters, since my 
arrival here, out of my salary, keeps me quite poor. Dined in the city on a steak. 
Retg called on Mr Meade & also on Mr Lander. Recd letters from Ellsworth. 
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47 
Saturday 14 February 


10-3. Legation. 

Mr McLane confined to his bed by a severe catarrhal affection of the head. 

3-5. Left cards at Jaquier’s, Taylors, Miss Ware & chatted half an hour with 
Mrs Morley — 

5-677 — French master 


48 
Sunday 15 February 


10 — Chevalier Bunsen, the Prussian Minister, Mr Wheaton, U S Minister at 
Berlin, & Mr Jno Murray bkfsted with me. Baron Rehausen Swedish Chargé & 
M Drouet Belgian Chargé were also asked but sent excuses. Stephen waited on 
table. We had coffee, tea, bread, toast, eggs in various ways, fresh smelts, smoked 
salmon, beefsteak, & delicate veal cutlets — all well cooked & served. Everything 
went off well. Chevalier Bunsen took the laboring oar in conversation & gave us a 
most interesting resumé of German history since 1640, drawing the conclusion that 
the wars & dissensions in Germany of 200 years, had absolutely for purposes of 
moral & social progress sunk its two centuries prior to 1815 & that in 1815 Germany 
started again from the same point as in 1615. He was in capital cue & talked 
admirably. 1214 they left — 

114 — Took a seat on the top of an omnibus & crossing Westminster bridge, 
rode through Deptford to Greenwich 6 or 7 miles from the Abbey by this route — 
Dined in Greenwich. 

912 — retd by R R — & walked from London bridge home — 

The McLane's saw no company this eveg owing to Mr McLane’s illness. 


49 
Monday 16 February 


11 to 3. Legation — Genl Armstrong called & sat half an hour. 

314 to 5 — with Genl Armstrong at Fitzroy Square conversing on politics. 

514 called on Mr Henry Wheaton & together we went to the House of Lords. 
The corn-law repeal of Sir Robt Peel was under discussion & we were fortunate 
enough to hear (besides Lords Dacre, Beaumont, Duke of Richmond &c) Lord 
Stanley, Lord Bringham, Lord Monteagle (Spring Rice that was), Earl Grey (late 
Lord Howick) — Stanley is a nervous vigorous clear speaker with fine enuncia- 
tion & great power of language, Earl Grey slight tall stooping, full of knowledge 
of his subject, with a weak voice & pleasing tho’ unimpressive manner, Lord Mont- 
eagle a cool fluent practised debater, Bringham with a strong at times Scotch 
accent, much action & most animated style — the others dull & prosy. 

9 — about 9 we left. I saw Mr Wheaton home — bade him good bye. He tells 
me that he will return home in May. A J Donelson? is to succeed him — a good 
appointment. 


1 Gansevoort and Donelson (a nephew of Andrew Jackson) both spoke at the mass meeting near 
Nashville on 15 August 1844. 
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90 
Tuesday 17 February 


1077 to 314 — Legation. On sending to inquire after Mr McLane’s health, he 
desired to see me in his bedroom. I found him in bed & evidently very sick. He 
expressed great apprehension as to the state of affairs in Mexico, Mr Slidell’s non- 
reception &c, attributed it to English & French influence there, which if clearly 
proven would make war between Gt-B & the U S. inevitable. Mexico he regards 
as the point of difficulty. He then gave me directions in pursuance of which I wrote 
Sir Robert Chester & Mr Thos Baring & called at the Lord Chambzerlains, Earl 
Delawarr's office to arrange the presentation of Lt Palmer U S N for tomorrow — 
succeeded. Genl Armstrong called & sat an hour & a half in confidential conversa- 
tion about the Presdt & his cabinet, R J Walker, Slidell, Madame Catrou, &c &c — 
He will go to Washington in the April steamer if he can to be absent 6 weeks — I 
wish he would — 

37 — called on Mr Cafry M D & his wife (a N Yk girl imprudently married 
to a Frenchman) who with 2 children are in a state of absolute destitution at 
2 Upper Cleveland st — relieved them temporarily & interested Mrs Wolff & Miss 
Juliette + in their behalf. They will call there to-day. 

4 to 525 — sat with Genl Armstrong at 4 Fitzroy Sq. 

He says that D S Carr? will probably be made Collector of Baltimore thus 
making a vacancy at Constantinople & he believes if made the Presdt would appoint 
me at once. He promises to write about it to the Presdt asking for an answer. 

6 — Dined in my room — called on Boyd, walked across Westminster Bridge. 


1 Juliette was McLane's daughter. 


2 Dabney S. Carr, the U, S. Minister to Turkey 1843-1849, the previous November in Polk’s 
presence had ignored him and talked so airily of art and eminent Europeans thet the President 
was outraged — and perhaps unwilling to give Carr the Baltimore appointment. See Polk’s 
Diary, 1, 90-91. 


51 
Wednesday 18 February 


Last eveg collected 10/ ea from Mr Boyd & Mr Palmer for poor Mrs Cafray — 

11 to 3. Legation. 

Genl Armstrong retd Liverpool to-day. 

417% — Presented myself agreable to appointment at Mr Samuel Gurney’s 
counting house (Overing, Gurney & Co) — his carriage was waiting & conveyed 
me to the Quaker meeting house in Devonshire st where he joined me & we drove 
5 miles East of London to his house. There I met Mrs Gurney & her two daughters, 
Joseph Jno Gurney & his pretty Philadelphia wife, Mr & Miss Barclay & several 
other Quakers, with Genl Macinnes, an East India officer. They are all strenuous 
against war & speak of America, its growth & prospects with lively interest. Person- 
ally I was treated with the most marked kindness & pressed to stay all night. Mr 
J J G renewed his invitation for Norfolk. 

1034 — took my leave. Mr G. sent me in his carriage to Mile end, whence 
415 — miles, I came home in a cab — dressed — & at 
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12 — presented myself at the Rt Hon Mrs Gladstone's reception — nearly 
every one had gone. Mr G. met me on the stair with great cordiality — introduced 
me to his wife a pretty woman & made me much at home. He says he is not at home 
yet in his office — Colonial Secretary — 

1-2 — Travellers club. 

2144 AM — went to bed — 


02 


Thursday 19 February 


11 to 3. Legation. Mr McLane sat up to-day for the first time in 9 or 10 days. 
Wrote H W Ellsworth, Stockholm also notes to Mr Gould & others — a note to 
Lord Aberdeen asking for free admission of the personal baggage of Mr Todd,! 
Minister at Russia. 

3 — Walked to Covent Garden to see the Westminster election — a large & 
most scurvy crowd — was insulted by three stout fellows, who when I confronted 
them, backed out & slunk away — 

414 'Took a warm bath. 

615 — Drove with Mr Boyd to Mr Futnam’s, to a dinner party. There met 
Miss Eliza Cook, Miss Cushman, Miss Susan Cushman, Mr Cushman, & Mr Ross 
(an Englishman, author of Pen & Ink sketches in the Boston Atlas) Had a pleasant 
eveg — Mrs P. is a very agreable person. Mr P. has a large & beautifully arranged 
collection of autographs which we inspected. Illustrated editions of Moore's 
Melodies, Lockharts Spanish ballads & The Beauties of the opera occupied Miss 
Susan & I for some time. Mr Ross seems to me to be a person of considerable 
cleverness. 

1074 — retd 

12 — To bed — 


1 Charles S. Todd was Minister to Russia, 1841-1846. 
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Friday 20 February 
London 


10 — Bkfsted with Mr Boyd — had an agreable talk. 

11-3. Legation — much occupied. Mr McLane is better to-day. 

Wrote notes to Miss Susan Cushman & Mr Dayton. 

374 — called to congratulate the Hutchinson family on their success & stayed 
to a plain good dinner of boiled beef & vegetables. That little Miss Hutchinson is 
a perfect Dot ! to look at. 

5-7. French master. | 

M Lallemand gave me further particulars about the poor woman Cefry ? that 
I went to see yesterday. Her lot is indeed miserable & without hope. 

8 — Took a walk for half an hour. 

9 — Took a cup of tea in my room — studied French. 

1077 — To bed. 


1 "Dot" is probably an allusion to Dot in Cricket on the Hearth. 
2 Gansevoort seldom spells the name of Mrs “Cefry” the same way twice. 
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Saturday 21 February 

974 rose, having slept heavily. 

11 to 34 to 1. Legation — recording. 

Z4 to l. Leaving Mr Boyd in the office I went out to leave some cards. Left 
cards on Mr Bates, Sir Robt Harry Inglis, Philip H Miles Esq M P, & Chevalier & 
Madame Bunsen. It being a clear day ascended the Duke of York's column for the 
view — 114 steps — fine view but much obscured by the customary smoke & hazi- 
ness. 

3. Lunched in my room. 

9 to 614. French master. 

7 — Dined solus on ham & eggs. The Polish captain came in & chatted for an 
hour. He is a kind hearted man, but his French is detestable. 

914 — Dressed to go to a party at Lady Simpkinson's. There I met Mrs & 
Miss McLane, Mrs Wolff & Mr Boyd. The circle seemed to me badly dressed, stupid 
& uninteresting. I remained not more than 10 minutes & took my leave. Walked 
home about two miles, and then to Hungerford market bridge. Recd answer to 
day from Miss Susan Cushman. She appoints tomorrow mg to receive Mr Boyd. 
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Sunday 22 February 

7 AM — rose walked 172 miles before bkfst. 

107% — The Hutchinson family — 5 in number — Miss Abby, Jesse, Judson, 
Asa & with Mr Boyd bkfsted with me. Miss Abby behaved very sweetly & 
everything went off well — They left at 12 — Stephen waited on table. 

114 — Walked with Mr Boyd to Bayswater to call on the Cushmans, about 
214 miles. Our visit was very agreable. Miss Susan appearing, in B's opinion to 
great advantage. Her manners are certainly feminine, ladylike & high-bred. They 
go to Dublin on Saturday — to play an engagement there. 1⁄4 p 3 we left. 

6 — Dined with Mr Boyd on a beefsteak & a glass of sherry. 

8 — Walked with Mr Boyd to the McLane's. We found them all in & alone. Mr 
McLane sitting down stairs for the first time. Mrs Wolff languid as usual. The young 
ladies & Master Jim in jocund spirits. 

10 — retd — walked home through the rain — Hungerford.! 





1 "Hungerford" means that Gansevoort had walked home through Hungerford-stairs (or Hun- 
gerford Market), Strand. 


(To be continued) 


The Craftsmanship of Lowell: 
Revisions in The Cathedral 


By G. THOMAS TANSELLE 


University oy Wisconsin 


LTHOUGH THE twentieth-century reaction against the poetry of James 
Russell Lowell, which sometimes has been carried to the extreme of 
wholesale condemnation, seems now to be entering a more judicious phase! 
it has in any event had the effect of discouraging close study of his artistry. 
If he has seemed interesting, it has been as a literary spokesman, not as a 
man of letters; it has been for his position, not his poems. The nature of some 
of his major works, however, offers a special opportunity for investigating 
the process of his poetic craftsmanship. Thus The Biglow Papers have found 
their share of commentators, largely concerned with the language of the 
poem,” and Hamilton Bail has analyzed the genesis, as an oral performance, 
of the Harvard Commemoration Ode and recorded its variant readings.? 
The Cathedral, surely another of the central poems on which Lowell’s repu- 
tation must rest, has in the past been studied more for its religious ideas 
than for its poetry, but it, too, may be used as an indication of the care with 
which he could work when he chose. 

One is justified in viewing The Cathedral in this light both on the prima 
facie evidence of the numerous revisions in the printed versions of the poem 
and on the basis of Lowell’s own statement. He wrote to Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton, in October of 1870, “I... worked over it as I never worked over any- 
thing before. I may fairly say there is not a word in it over which I have not 
thought, not an objection which I did not foresee and maturely consider.” * 
His letters of a year earlier, when he was composing the poem, are full of 
the progress of his work and what it meant to him. Originally entitled “A 
Day at Chartres,” the poem was inspired by Lowell's visit to that cathedral 


1 See George Arms, The Fields Were Green (Stanford 1953) 123—141. 

2 See, for example, Charles H. Grandgent, "From Franklin to Lowell: A Century of New 
England Pronunciation,” PMLA xiv (1899) 207-239; Marie Killheffer, “A Comparison of the 
Dialect of The Biglow Papers with the Dialect of Four Yankee Plays,” American Speech m 
(1928) 222-236; K. A. McEuen, "Lowell's Puns,” American Speech xxn (1947) 24-33; Jayne 
Crane Harder, "Tames Russell Lowell: Linguistic Patriot," American Speech xxix (1954) 181- 
186. 

8 Hamilton Vaughan Bail, “James Russell Lowell’s Ode,” PBSA, xxxvu (1943) 169-202. See 
also his article on “Harvard’s Commemoration Day, July 21, 1865," NEO xv (1942) 256-279. 


4 Letters of James Russell Lowell, ed C. E. Norton (2 vols, New York 1894) x 65. 
[50] 
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in Tuly 1855; 5 fourteen years later, in the summer of 1869, he found himself 
immersed in writing a poem about the experience. On August 11 he com- 
mented to Howells (then assistant to the editor of the Atlantic Monthly, 
James T. Fields) that he had "just written an awfully long thing": 


You won't have room in your menagerie for such a displeaseyousaurus. 
The verses if stretched end to end in a continuous line would go clear 
round the Cathedral they celebrate, and nobody (I fear) the wiser. I 
can't tell yet what they are. There seems a bit of clean carving here and 
there, a solid buttress or two, and perhaps a gleam through painted glass 
— but I have not copied it out yet, nor indeed read it over consecutively.? 


The poem, as he said later, “wrote itself; all of a sudden it was there" T — a 
manifestation of his absorption in it, as described in a letter of September 
1869 to Jane Norton: 


The poem turned out to be something immense, as the slang is nowadays, 
that is, it ran on to eight hundred lines of blank verse. I hope it is good, 
for it fairly trussed me at last and bore me up as high as my poor lungs 
will bear into the heaven of invention. I was happy writing it, and so 
steeped in it that if I had written to you it would have been in blank verse. 
It is a kind of religious poem. ... I can't tell yet how it will stand. Already 
I am beginning to — to — you know what I mean — to taste my cham- 
pagne next morning. However, you will see it in the January Atlantic. . . 5 


He wrote to his daughter at the same time that the poem “got hold of me at 
last so that I couldn't sleep, which is a good sign." Three months later he 
expressed the same sentiments to Charles Eliot Norton: “How happy I was 
while I was writing it] For weeks it and I were alone in the world, till Fanny 
well-nigh grew jealous.” 1° 

But the taste of the “champagne next morning” had its effect, and, after 
writing in pencil and copying in ink, he began the process of revision. In 
that second copy he made numerous changes and then laid the revised 
version away “to cool for three weeks or so.” When he returned to it, he 


5 There is a brief account of the visit in Horace E. Scudder, James Russell Lowell; A Biography 
(2 vols, Boston 1901) x 380-381. Lowell wrote to C. E. Norton from London on 11 August 
1855 praising Chartres and calling it "almost enough in itself for a lifetime" ( Letters 1 237, 239). 
6 Letters x 34-35. 

7 Lowell to Norton, 15 October 1870, Letters n 65. 

8 Lowell to Jane Norton, 6 September 1869, Letters x 38. 

? Lowell to his daughter, 5 September 1869, in New Letters of James Russell Lowell, ed M. A. 
DeWolfe Howe (New York 1932) 143. 

19 Lowell to Norton, 10 December 1869, Letters xx 49. 

11 Lowell to Norton, 15 October 1870, Letters n 65. 
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restored the original readings, and he suggests in a letter of December 1869 
that this was not an unusual practice for him: “My vacation was pretty well 
occupied with writing and rewriting my new poem, and then as usual com- 
ing back to the first draught as by far better than any after-thought.” !? He 
repeats this account a year later in another letter to Norton, making clear 
that the old readings were restored before the first publication of the poem: 
“When I came to print it, I put back, I believe, every one of the original read- 
ings which I had changed. Those which had come to me were far better 
than those I had come at. Only one change I made (for the worse ), in order to 
escape a rhyme that had crept in without my catching it.” 18 


When the poem appeared in the Atlantic Monthly for January 1870, it 
consisted of 733 lines, but the process of revision had only begun. Lowell 
asked Norton not to read the Aflantic version — “for I have restored to it 
(they are printing it separately) some omitted passages, besides correcting 
a phrase here and there whose faultiness the stronger light of print revealed 
to me.” 14 This was written on December 10, 1869, and shows that, though 
the Fields-Osgood edition appeared for the Christmas trade (but dated 1870) 
and the periodical version in the January issue (probably available by mid 
December), Lowell saw proof of the periodical version first and made re- 
visions in it for the separate publication. One may therefore consider the 
Atlantic Monthly appearance as the first and the Fields-Osgood version of 
800 lines as the second printing of the poem. The 67 additional (or restored ) 
lines occur at nine points, in passages varying from one line to 33 lines in 
length (Nos 7, 14, 19, 23, 29, 30, 32, 33, 38), and 24 other substantive altera- 
tions were made. 


12 Letters n 49. 
18 Letters x 65. 


14 Letters x1 49. A short account of the publication of the 1870 separate edition and its dedica- 
tion to Fields is to be found in James C. Austin, Fields of The Atlantic Monthly (San Marino 
1953) 68-69. 


16 Numbers in parentheses, here and throughout, unless labeled as line numbers, refer to the 
number of the revision as listed in the appended table. It is convenient to have all the verbal 
alterations gathered at one place, and, in addition, the insertion and elimination of passages 
makes line-numbering a tricky matter. Ruskin had suggested to Lowell that line-numbering 
would be helpful in The Cathedral, but Lowell wrote to Norton, “I would have numbered the 
lines as Ruskin suggests, only it looks as if one valued them too much. That sort of thing should 
be posthumous” (Letters x 66-67). Posthumous it was, for only modern reprints have the lines 
numbered. The most convenient modern edition is the one edited by Harry Hayden Clark and 
Norman Foerster for the Ámerican Writers Series in 1947 (p 152—174), which reprints the 813- 
line version (any line references in the present article are to this edition). Other recent reprints 
with line numbers are to be found in Arms, The Fields Were Green, p 173-193, in the Odyssey 
edition of Lowell, ed William Smith Clark If (New York 1948), and in the widely circulated 
college anthology The American Tradition in Literature, ed Sculley Bradley et al (2 vols, re- 
vised; New York 1961) x 1490—1509. 
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The poem was then printed in the 1870 Poetical Works, published by 
Fields, Osgood in December of that year. A later issue of th:s edition, 
known as the Diamond Edition, contained the next alterations, according to 
a letter Lowell wrote in 1875, when he said, "In the ‘Diamond’ edition of 
my poems there are a few verses added to the ‘Cathedral’ — perhaps some 
others, though I am not sure." 1° I have not been able to examine tkis edition, 
but one may suspect that the added verses are the thirty-one new lines, in 
two passages (36, 37), present in the following edition — the little volume 
of 1877 in Osgood's Vest Pocket Series, which contained The Catl-edral and 
the Commemoration Ode. With its 831 lines, this edition represents the 
longest version of the poem, 98 lines longer than the Atlantic text. In the 
remaining years before 1890, the poem was reset in type at least twice, for 
the New Revised Edition of the Poetical Works in 1877 and for the 1882 
Poetical Works, but no further verbal changes occurred until the 1890 
Riverside Edition, the last printing of the poem during Lowell lifetime. 
In this edition one new line was added (34) and one passage oZ nineteen 
lines was deleted (11), bringing the tota] number of lines to 813, the number 
found in most modern reprintings, since most of them are based on the 
Riverside Edition or one of its derivatives." Before Lowells death, then, 
it seems that the poem had appeared in print in four sucessive stages of 
revision. Some of these stages appeared in more than one edition, but, even 
in the absence of a complete collation of all seven or eight (and possibly 
more) editions, one can trace the pattern of successive additions and dele- 
tions through a representative edition for each stage — the original periodical 
appearance, the two separate editions, and the final collected edi-ion: 


A Atlantic Monthly xxv (January 1870) 1-15 735 lines 
B The Cathedral (Fields, Osgood 1870) 53 p 800 lines 
C The Cathedral and the Harvard Commemoration Ode 

(Fields, Osgood 1877) p 13-64 83. lines 


D Riverside Edition (Houghton, Mifflin 1890) 1v 37-63 813 lines 





16 Lowell to Mrs. , 3 June 1875, Letters x1 138-139. George Willis Cooke, im his bibliog- 
raphy of Lowell ( Boston 1906), does not list the 1870 edition under The Cathedral on p 13, but 
he does include The Cathedral among the 1870 contents on p 145. He does not indicate in which 
year between 1870 and 1877 the Diamond Edition appeared. The Library of Congress Catalogue, 
however, lists a “Diamond Edition" only for a printing with an 1869 title page. But this term, 
like “Household Edition,” may have been one applied to a particular issue (with a g-ven binding, 
paper, etc) of many different actual editions. 

17 The only modern edition of which I am aware which prints a version other than that of the 
1890 Riverside edition is the Oxford edition (p 496-513); it gives the 831-line version as it stood 
before the alterations of 1890, 
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Clearly the majority of the revisions were made between versions A and 
B, between the original periodical appearance and the first separate edition. 
Of the forty substantive changes in these four stages (listed below), all but 
seven were made in the 1870 edition and retained through the later editions. 
In the nine added passages of 1870, Lowell’s concern was philosophic elab- 
oration — sentences or phrases inserted to clarify a religious concept, espe- 
cially the relation of history and the past to faith. Thus the one-line addition, 
“Who in my blood feel motions of the Past,” helps explain the way in which 
the narrator is a “born disciple of an elder time” (33); and other insertions 
add details to this feeling about the past — the statues as the union of history 
and legend (19), and the church itself as one of the “landmarks of hereditary 
thought” (23). The function of elaboration is even clearer in other passages. 
After the phrase “the problem which was best” are added three parenthetical 
lines to make the alternative more specific (14); after the assertion that 
men expect a “wondrous cure-all in equality” come four lines beginning 
“They reason...” which clarify the preceding implication of false optimism 
(38) — a subject pursued earlier in four lines about “the deeper faith that 
is to come” (29). Another four-line passage, about religious controversy, 
announces in direct language what was suggested in the preceding historical 
examples (30), while eleven lines are necessary to amplify the discussion 
about the difficulty of accepting religion in a democracy (32). The long 
33-line insertion (7), describing the subjectivity of the external world, is 
more philosophic than the others and more in the nature of an additional 
reflection than a development of a previous implication. 

If one accepts Lowell’s account of the early revision of the poem, these 
passages were, for the most part, originally present and simply restored 
for the 1870 edition; they naturally tell one less about Lowell’s craftsman- 
ship than about the relative importance, in his judgment, of certain ideas 
in the total context. The 24 verbal revisions, however, furnish much better 
evidence to support Lowell’s statement that “there is not a word in it over 
which I have not thought.” And it was almost always the single word, rather 
than the syntax, which was altered. The largest number of changes — nearly 
half, eleven — was made in adjectives. The word “gracious,” which had been 
used twice within a hundred lines, first to describe winter and then the 
“bounds of seeming unconstraint” in which a fillet confines hair, was re- 
placed, in both instances, with words which were at once more appropriate 
and more precise — “marvellous” (4) and “conscious” (10). Another case 
like the first of these, in which three syllables replaced two, was the change 


from “nightlong sun” to “unsetting sun” (5), more euphonious and more 
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meaningful in the context, while in the following line the substitution 
moved in the other direction, and for the same reasons —~ “unsullied cham- 
bers of my brain” became “candid chambers” (6). These changes merely 
emphasize the lack of rigidity in Lowell’s iambic pentameter, evident as 
well in many of the unaltered lines.!? The move from "windless" to "brood- 
ing” woods (22), though the syllabication is unchanged, illustrates the same 
concern with sound and connotation; and the change in the degree of an 
adjective (1) correspondingly lengthens the line to reinforce its meaning, 
Further, the attention to unnecessary repetitions, as with “gracious,” also 
resulted in the shift of articles from “A” to “The” (15) — as well as in the 
change of “solemn rite” to “ancient rite” (20), for “solemn” was to begin 
two parallel clauses within the next six lines. In addition, “solemn,” less 
neutral than “ancient,” might have given rise to unintended ethical or reli- 
gious implications —- certainly one of the main factors also in the three 
other alterations of adjectives: "sham-pious" to “mock-pious” (21), “upward” 
to “onward” (26), and “immortal” to “disbodied” (27). 

Of the thirteen remaining substantive changes in 1870, two involved 
verbs — the colorless “look” became the alliterative “glance” (31), and the 
more courteous “Eluding” replaced “Escaping” (12); 1° one involved a noun 
(40), one an adverb (39), and one a conjunction (25); two required a shift 
in the positions of prepositional phrases (8, 18) and two in syntax — the 
replacing of dependent clauses or verbals with principal verbs (9, 13); 
and four resulted in more complicated alterations, as the change of both a 
preposition and its object for the sake of euphony and slightly improved 
sense (28), the shift of a preposition to a relative pronoun which created 
in the process a dependent clause and a stronger line (35), the replacing 
of a coordinate conjunction with a precise adjective (24), and the switch 
in the position of adverb and subject (with the adverb changed at the same 
time), producing a line more forthright in tone (16). 

The revisions made in later editions were much less complex but are no 
less revealing of Lowell’s continuing interest in precision of phrase and 
thought. The version represented by the 1877 edition contained thirty-one 
new lines, in two passages. The first, a seven-line question (36), was parallel 
to the eight-line question immediately preceding and clarified Lowell's 


18 On the other hand, Gay Wilson Allen, in American Prosody (New York 1935), points out 
that, although Lowell in general varied his placing of accents (p 247), The Cathedral was fairly 
regular for him. Fewer than twenty-five of his poems were written in blank verse. 

19 Though the passage about the Englishmen was not to be removed until 1890, Lowell saw 
in 1870 that “Escaping these” could easily give offense. 
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point about the mercenary spirit in religion; the second, fifteen lines later, 
was a twenty-three-line direct address (37) to Freedom (with an added 
introductory line), making more specific the cause of the “revulsion” and 
the sadness — that freedom often perishes through misuse. The only other 
substantive change here, the shift of a plural noun to singular (2), may be 
only the correction (or the perpetration) of a misprint, but it has persisted 
and is an improvement. The 831-line text then remained the same, sub- 
stantively, until the 1890 edition, when four final verbal changes were made. 
An ambiguous “if” became “though” (17); an adjective, “shuddering,” with 
rather puzzling connotations in the context, was replaced with the more 
euphonic, but only slightly less puzzling, “wallowing” (3); and one line, a 
complete sentence, unnecessary but perhaps helpful, was added (34). The 
fourth alteration was the well-known cancellation of the nineteen-line pas- 
sage (11) about the two Englishmen, as a result of Lowell's fear that it 
would give offense, probably arising from the reaction of Leslie Stephen. 
Lowell had replied to Stephen soon a*ter the publication of the poem that, 
with the original title, “A Day at Chartres,” “the episode of the Britons 
comes in naturally enough (it is historical, by the way). The truth is, I had 
no notion of being satirical, but wrote what I did just as I might have said 
it to you in badinage.” He went on to explain that he had no spite against 
the English: “If I had met two of my own countrymen at Chartres, I should 
have been quite as free with them.” * But it was twenty years before the 
passage was removed — a wise decision, for the passage jarred with the 
serious tone maintained in the rest of the poem, as Francis H. Underwood 
pointed out as early as 1881 ( whether or not his comments had any effect on 
Lowell's revision ).?' 

The other changes which the text passed through — in punctuation, spell- 
ing, capitalization, and the like — do not, in the absence of more precise 
information (or the proof-sheets themselves), provide any reliable evidence 
about Lowells craftsmanship, for they could easily have resulted at times 
from printers' errors and at other times from editorial policy. For example, 
the eight abstract nouns (like Fancy, Memory, Doubt) or pronouns for God 


20 Lowell to Stephen, 25 March 1870, Letters 11 57. 


21 Underwood, James Russell Lowell: A Biographical Sketch (Boston 1881) 129-130. Under- 
wood calls the passage “a piece of drollery that one would prefer to see in a sketch by Artemus 
Ward or Mark Twain,” “painfully incongruous,” and “the single thought out of place in the 
high serenity of a philosophic poem.” Yet it is out of place more because of its irrelevant jocularity 
than because it lacks “loftiness,” since much of the special tone of the poem comes from its use, 
in a traditionally lofty context, of the colloquial and the homely. (On the homely imagery, see 
Arms, p 136.) 
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that were raised from lower-case to upper for the 1870 edition prcbably 
indicate editorial policy, whereas the five similar nouns (Beauty, Legend, 
Religion, Deity, Nature) capitalized only in the 1877 edition seem to be 
(inconsistently with the supposed earlier editorial policy) errors, or perhaps 
attempts of a zealous proofreader to remove certain inconsistences — tiough 
why they should not have been retained through later editions, whex four 
other such changes of 1877 were kept, is not clear. Similarly, the <tanza 
division after line 149 and the absence of one after line 422 (perpemated 
in most modern reprints) first appeared in the C-stage texts and seem to be 
errors arising from the fact that both lines were the last lines on their rsspec- 
tive pages in the 1870 edition.” The 49 changes in punctuation through the 
four versions, fairly consistently in the direction of making the pointirg less 
heavy, are not in any demonstrable way authorial, and a few (like the semi- 
colon at line 465 in 1877) are clearly errors. Finally, in hyphenaticn and 
spelling there is little of interest ?* aside from the observation that words 
which have to be hyphenated at the right margin may introduce erxors in 
later editions (just as page-endings may introduce faulty stanza divisions) 
— a case in point being “afterthought” (line 7) in the Atlantic, which became 
“after-thought” in 1877, was divided at the right margin in the 187: New 
Revised, and returned to one word again in 1890. It is possible, howev=r, for 
spelling changes to be indistinguishable from printing errors and to create, 
in effect, substantive alterations — as when the “frecking” of the A-lantic 
and 1870 becomes “freaking” in 1877, the 1877 New Revised, and 189, but 
"frecking" again in 1882.?5 

Àn examination of the poem in this light will not, as it turns out, change 
the meaning of the poem for us nor reveal any startling shifts in the trend 
of Lowell’s thought as he worked the poem over. The poem remains £ care- 


22 In addition, the insertion (after line 341) and the deletion (after line 525) of such civisions 
in 1870 and the two further deletions (after lines 237 and 789) in 1877 may be nothi-g more 
than printing errors, while the space after line 12 in 1877 is obviously an error and the cae after 
line 466 in 1870 (and not repeated later) is probably one — though this raises at East the 
ossibility that some judgment was exercised as to which of the 1870 changes in spacin;’ should 
E retained and which abandoned. 
23 Nor does the pattern of perpetuated changes in punctuation make any clearer th« reason 
why certain alterations were abandoned: 28 of the 1870 changes were retained, but six aopeared 
only in that edition; six of the 1877 changes were retained, but three appeared only in fat edi- 
tion; three of the changes in the 1877 New Revised edition were retained, but one other &peared 
only there; and two more changes were made in 1890. 
24 One hyphen was removed in 1870 (line 443), two in 1877 (lines 126 and 211), ans! one in 
1890 (line 617); "lifelong" was separated into two words at two points in 1890 (lines 170 and 
953), and the spelling of one word was altered in 1890 (line 171). 


25 A possible clue to the copy used for 1882 (supported by line 45), except that 1882 at other 
times (such as line 315) agrees with 1877. 
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fully planned affirmation of the intuitive in religion, sometimes over-ornate 
and sometimes obscure, but always in dramatic focus as a meditation and, 
as a virtuoso performance, thoroughly sustained. Those critics who consider 
it a “profound” statement of a “great theme,” with its “clear purpose” shining 
through a “haze of poetic diction,” *6 as well as those who find that it “remains 
poetry even after its beliefs are discounted”; 2” those who read it autobio- 
graphically as a “telling picture of a young poetic imagination” comparable 
only to The Prelude *? and those who see it as “Lowell’s substitute for the 
castle in Spain”; 2° those who judge it to be a “beautiful exposition" of a 
“child-like faith in a Divine Providence” and those who condemn it for 
“lacking some of the best elements of Christian belief" ?! — all, in varying 
degrees, have some justification for their views, and their arguments are not 
affected by an analysis of the revisions. 

But Emerson, after all, when asked if he liked Lowell’s poem, made the 
most searching comment on it: "I like it — yes; but I think he had to pump." ?? 
If the quality of a poet's pumping is a good index of his poetic mettle, Lowell's 
revisions in The Cathedral reveal certain aspects of his poetic personality 
— the inability to be severely critical of a passage and banish it for long, 
the capacity for insight into subtle changes of sound and connotation, the 
minute attention to the word and phrase but not to the larger structure, the 
sensitivity to outside criticism.% These characteristics are consistent with 
our view of Lowell as a man of undeniable skill, with a force of personality 
and thought somewhat less than great.?* But the conscious craftsman is there, 


26 Underwood 126—129. He goes on to say, "Its strong points are in the simplicity and suggestive- 
ness of its illustrations, its firm hold upon the past, and its tranquil repose in the care of Divine 
Providence." 

27 Arms 136. . 

28 Ferris Greenslet, James Russell Lowell; His Life and Work (Boston 1905) 12-13. 

28 Leon Howard, Victorian Knight-Errant (Berkeley 1952) 357. 

30 E, E. Brown, Life of James Russell Lowell (Boston 1887) 155, 158. 


31 Augustus H. Strong, American Poets and Their Theology (Philadelphia 1916) 295. The poem, 
he says, is “incapable of di relief to a burdened conscience, or of comforting a weak and 
affrighted soul.” E. J. Bailey also points out that Lowell’s viewpoint is not entirely Christian, 
in his Religious Thought in the Greater American Poets (Boston 1922) esp 169-170. The 
Cathedral is further treated in religious terms by L. M. Shea in Lowell’s Religious Outlook 
(Washington 1926) 72-75. 


82 Edward Everett Hale, James Russell Lowell and His Friends (Boston 1901) 164. 


88 The most famous contemporary commentators on The Cathedral were Leslie Stephen, who 

was partly responsible for the removal of the passage on the Englishmen, and John Ruskin, who 
uestioned Lowell on certain unusual words he had employed, like “decuman.” But Ruskin 

de À “The main substance of the poem is most precious to me and its separate lines some- 

times unbetterable.” (See Scudder x 140—141.) 

34 This point of view is discussed by Norman Foerster in the introduction to James Russell 

Lowell: Representative Selections (New York 1947) esp cxxxviii-cxxxix. 
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no less in the care lavished on these revisions than in the finished achieve- 
ment itself. A study of revisions, not simply a bibliographical exercise, serves 
at least one of its purposes if it reminds us of that. 


TABLE OF REVISIONS 


The following list records the forty substantive changes made in the four stages 
of revision described above. Line numbers refer to the American Writers Series 
Lowell; the letters A, B, C, D indicate the four editions representing the four 
stages of revision, as listed in the text above. See also footnote 15. 

The revisions originating in each stage are as follows: B (1870): 1, 4-10, 12-16, 
18-33, 35, 38-40; C (1877): 2, 36, 37; D (1890): 3, 11, 17, 34. 


1. Line 27 
A: Ere life grow noisy, and slow-footed thought 
BCD: Ere life grow noisy, and slower-footed thought 


2. Line 45 


AB: Till blank foreboding of earth-gendered powers, 
CD: Till blank foreboding of earth-gendered power, 


3. Line 70 


ABC: Boomed intermittent through the shuddering elms, 
D: Boomed intermittent through the wallowing elms, 


4. Line 86 


A: And once I learned how gracious winter was, 
BCD: And once I learned how marvellous winter was, 


5. Line 92 


A: And gleam relentless to the nightlong sun: 
BCD: And gleam relentless to the unsetting sun: 


6. Line 93 


A: Instant the unsullied chambers of my brain 
BCD: Instant the candid chambers of my brain 


7. Lines 104—136 
À: [Lines omitted] 

BCD: What we call Nature, all outside ourselves, 
Is but our own conceit of what we see, 
Our own reaction upon what we feel; 
The world's a woman to our shifting mood, 
Feeling with us, or making due pretence; 
And therefore we the more persuade ourselves 
To make all things our thought's confederates, 
Conniving with us in whate'er we dream. 
So when our Fancy seeks analogies, 
Though she have hidden what she after finds, 
She loves to cheat herself with feigned surprise 
I find my own complexion everywhere: 
No rose, I doubt, was ever, like the first, 
À marvel to the bush it dawned upon, 
The rapture of its Jife made visible, 
The mystery of its yearning realized, 
As the first babe to the first woman born; 
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No falcon ever felt delight of wings 

As when, an eyas, from the stolid cliff 
Loosing himself, he followed his high heart 
To swim on sunshine, masterless as wind; 
And I believe the brown Earth takes delight 
In the new snowdrop looking back at her, 
To think that by some vernal alchemy 

It could transmute her darkness into pearl; 
What is the buxom peony after that, 

With its coarse constancy of hoyden blush? 
What the full summer to that wonder new? 


But, if in nothing else, in us there is 

A sense fastidious hardly reconciled 

To the poor makeshifts of life’s scenery, 

Where the same slide must double all its parts, 
Shoved in for Tarsus and hitched back for Tyre. 


8. Line 139 
A: In things indifferent purveyed by sense; 
BCD: In things indifferent by sense purveyed; 


9. Line 155 
A: Such as Nausikaa stooped o'er, while, between, 
BCD: Nausikaa might have stooped o’er, while, between, 


10. Line 174 
A: In gracious bounds of seeming unconstzaint, 
BCD: In conscious bounds of seeming unconstraint, 


11, Following line 184 
ABC: Till by and by there came two Englishmen, 
Who made me feel, in their engaging way, 
I was a poacher on their self-preserve, 
Intent constructively on lese-anglicism. 
To them (in those old razor-ridden days) 
My beard translated me to hostile French; 
So they, desiring guidance in the town, 
Half condescended to my baser sphere, 
And, clubbing in one mess their lack of phrase, 
Set their best man to grapple with the Gaul. 
"Esker vous ate a nabitang?" he asked; 
“I never ate one; are they good?" asked I; 
Whereat they stared, then laughed, and we were friends, 
The seas, the wars, the centuries interposed, 
Abolished in the truce of common speech 
And mutual comfort of the mother-tongue. 
Like escaped convicts of Propriety, 
They furtively partook the joys of men, 
Glancing behind when buzzed some louder fly. 
D: [Lines omitted] 


12. Line 185 
A: Escaping these, I loitered through the town, 
BCD: Eluding these, I loitered through the town, 


13. Line 200 
À: Blessing the Frenchman for his simple art 
BCD: And blessed the Frenchman for his simple art 


14. Lines 214-216 
À: [Lines omitted] 
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BCD: A life wide-windowed, shining all abroad, 
Or curtains drawn to shield from sight profane 
The rites we pay to the mysterious I,— 


15. Line 241 


A: A faucet to let loose a wash of words, 
BCD: The faucet to let loose a wash of words, 


16. Line 247 
A: My pleasure’s pedigree, if it but please, 
BCD: My pleasure's pedigree, if so it please, 


17. Line 281 
ABC: Homeric juice, if brimmed in Odin’s horn. 
D: Homeric juice, though brimmed in Odin’s hom. 


18. Line 287 
A: The carvings touched with snow to meanings new, 
BCD: The carvings touched to meanings new with snow, 


19. Lines 289-292 


A: [Lines omitted] 
BCD: The statues, motley as man’s memory, 
Partial as that, so mixed of true and false, 
History and legend meeting with a kiss 
Across this bound-mark where their realms confine; 


20. Line 310 


A: And shared decorous in the solemn rite 
BCD: And shared decorous in the ancient rite 


21. Line 315 


À: Or brick, sham-pious with a marble front; 
BCD: Or brick, mock-pious with a marble front; 


22. Line 322 
A: The conscious silences of windless woods, 
BCD: The conscious silences of brooding woods, 


93. Lines 350-352 
À: [Lines omitted] 
BCD: In all that humbles, sweetens, and consoles: 


Blesséd the natures shored on every side 
With landmarks of hereditary thought! 


24, Line 353 
A: And happy er that wander not lifelong 
BCD: Thrice happy they that wander not lifelong 


25. Line 386 
À: And blurring some fixed-star of hope to mist. 
BCD: Or blurring some fixed-star of hope to mist. 


26. Line 436 
A: And upward yearnings of unstilled desire; 
BCD: And onward yearnings of unstilled desire; 


27. Line 482 


A: Nor with our tailors be immortal souls,— 
BCD: Nor with our tailors be disbodied souls,— 
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28. Line 485 
A: And only on great days can be sublime! 
BCD: And only for great stakes can be sublime! 


29. Lines 498-501 
A: [Lines omitted] 
BCD: Perhaps the deeper faith that is to come 
Will see God rather in the strenuous doubt, 
Than in the creed held as an infant’s hand 
Holds purposeless whatso is placed therein. 


30. Lines 520-523 
A: [Lines omitted] 
BCD: Fagot and stake were desperately sincere: 
Our cooler martyrdoms are done in types; 
And flames that shine in controversial eyes 
Burn out no brains but his who kindles them. 


31. Line 535 
A: And pale gods look for help to gods as pale. 
BCD: And pale gods glance for help to gods as pale. 


32, Lines 545-555 
A: [Lines omitted] 

BCD: King by mere manhood, nor allowing aught 
Of holier unction than the sweat of toil; 
In his own strength sufficient; called to solve, 
On the rough edges of society, 
Problems long sacred to the choicer few, 
And improvise what elsewhere men receive 
As gifts of deity; tough foundling reared 
Where every man’s his own Melchisedek, 
How make him reverent of a King of kings? 
Or Judge self-made, executor of laws 


By him not first discussed and voted on? 


33. Line 569 
A: [Line omitted] 
BCD: Who in my blood feel motions of the Past, 


34, Line 622 
ABC: [Line omitted] 
D: Else were he desolate as none before. 


35. Line 662 
A: By slow devotion nobly changed for this 
BCD: Which slow devotion nobly changed for this 


36. Lines 687—693 

AB: [Lines omitted] 

CD: Shall he not learn that all prosperity, 
Whose bases stretch not deeper than the sense, 
Is but a trick of this world's atmosphere, 
A desert-born mirage of spire and dome, 
Or find too late, the Past’s long lesson missed, 
That dust the prophets shake from off their feet 
Grows heavy to drag down both tower and wall? 


37. Lines 709-732 
AB: [Lines omitted] 
CD: And with a passionate pang of doubt I cried, 
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“O mountain-born, sweet with snow-filtered air 
From uncontaminate wells of ether drawn 
And never-broken secrecies of sky, 

Freedom, with anguish won, misprized till lost, 
They keep thee not who from thy sacred eyes 
Catch the consuming lust of sensual good 

And the brute’s license of unfettered will. 

Far from the popular shout and venal breath 
Of Cleon blowing the mob’s baser mind 

To bubbles of wind-piloted conceit, 

Thou shrinkest, gathering up thy skirts, to hide 
In fortresses of solitary thought 

And private virtue strong in self-restraint. 
Must we too forfeit thee misunderstood, 
Content with names, nor inly wise to now 
That best things perish of their own excess, 
And quality o’er-driven becomes defect? 

Nay, is it thou indeed that we have glimpsed, 
Or rather such illusion as of old 

Through Athens glided menadlike and Rome, 
A shape of vapor, mother of vain dreams 

And mutinous traditions, specious plea 

Of the glaived tyrant and long-memoried priest?” 


38. Lines 756-759 
A: [Lines omitted] 
BCD: They reason that To-morrow must be wise 
Because To-day was not, nor Yesterday, 
As if good days were shapen of themselves, 
Not of the very lifeblood of men’s souls; 


39. Line 768 


A: Perchance, like Arthur, till thy wound be healed, 
BCD: Haply, like Arthur, till thy wound be healed, 


40. Line 810 


A: Seeing, to know Thee not, hoodwinked with thought 
BCD: Seeing, to know Thee not, hoodwinked with dreams 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


IN THE PERFORMING ARTS VINCENT ASTOR GALLERY 


A display of the Library’s work as editor and publisher, including some of its treasures 
(mainly from the Theatre, Music, and Dance Collections) which have been reproduced 
in various Library publications. On view for about three months. 
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EXHIBITIONS, continued 


THE CENTRAL BUILDING 
Fifth Avenue end 42nd Street 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS SUGGESTED AS HOLIDAY GIFTS 1965 Room 78 


A selection of outstanding children’s books published during the year, including origi- 
nal drawings from some of the books. Through January 6. 


“|. . SCULPTURED DREAM OF LIBERTY” LOBBY AND LANDING CASES 


A far-ranging exhibition, including historical records, photographs, and manuscripts, 
devoted to the Statue of Liberty, Through February. 

WHEN NEW AMSTERDAM BECAME NEW YORK SECOND FLOOR GALLERY 
An exhibition commemorating New York’s 300th anniversary by presenting the city’s 
early history through documents, broadsides, maps, books, and contemporary views. 

AMERICAN VIEWS Tamo Froon Corrmor NonrH 

A selection of prints from the I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection. 

THE LITHOGRAPH OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY Tamb FLOOR PRINT GALLERY 
An exhibition of prints. Through January 18. 

AN ANNIVERSARY EXHIBITION: THE HENRY W. AND ALBERT A. BERG 

COLLECTION 1940-1965 Room 318 
In honor of the Collection’s 25th anniversary, manuscripts and rare editions have been 
selected to suggest its range and resources. (Printed. catalogue $1.00) * 

TOBACCO AND MUSIC: THE SECRETS OF SUZANNE AND CARMEN Room 324 
An exhibition from the Arents Tobacco Collection. Through January. 

UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Man Lossy 
An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
1847-1926. Permanent exhibition. 

WALT WHITMAN Tumo Froon Conumon 


The Oscar Lion Collection of books by and about Whitman, including first editions, 
manuscripts, letters, portraits, and memorabilia. Permanent exhibition. 


WASHINGTON IRVING Tramp FLoon Corrmor 
Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. Permanent exhibition. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING First FLoon Coramor 
Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to modem 
press work. Permanent exhibition. 


DONNELL LIBRARY CENTER 
20 West 53rd Street 


An exhibition of photographs by a young French photographer, Lucien Clergue. On the first 
floor through January. 


An exhibition of oil paintings by five members of the Anna E. Meltzer Art Society. In the Art 
Library through January. 

An annual exhibition of "Books for the Teenage" in the Nathan Straus Young Adult Library 
from January 23 through February. 


HUDSON PARK BRANCH 
10 Seventh Avenue South 


An Exhibition of Ceramics by Lewis Snyder and prints and drawings by Michael Miller. Through 
January 28. 


* Catalogues available in Sales Shop, Main Lobby. 
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Dramatic Play Lists: 1591-1963 


By Cant J. STRATMAN, C.S.V. 
Loyola University 


ITH EACH passing year the field of English drama is surveyed 

more accurately, so that familiarity with its entirety is possible to a 
greater extent today than even thirty years ago. Among those particularly 
responsible for the increase in the knowledge of English drama are the 
numerous scholars who, in one way or another, have contribuied to the 
growth of dramatic bibliography. Scholars such as E. K. Chambers, Allar- 
dyce Nicoll, Walter W. Greg, Gerald E. Bentley, Emmett L. Avery, Arthur 
H. Scouten, George Winchester Stone, Jr., and William Van Lennep, by 
gathering more accurate information about thousands of plays cf the past 
centuries, have helped to correct numerous errors and to place these works 
in their proper perspective. 

Because the number and variety of dramatic bibliographies continue to 
multiply, some guide or survey is needed which will enumerate ani evaluate 
for the scholar those works which have poured from the presses during the 
last three centuries. Although this study does not attempt to provide a guide 
or survey of the entire field of dramatic bibliography, it is devoted to one of 
the most important phases, and that is an enumeration and eveluation of 
those works concerned with actual play titles. Thus, its concern is with 
printed play lists, whether issued separately or as part of larger works, from 
1591, when Philip Henslowe began keeping the famous Diary which fur- 
nishes the earliest record of the English theatre, to 1963. The arrangement 
of the titles which appear in this study is chronological, so as to indicate the 
gradual growth and development of play lists, to indicate their dependence 
upon one another — often repeating the errors of their predecessor — and 
to assess the value of each list. 

In short, this study attempts to include every significant work which 
relates, in some way, to the category of dramatic play lists. As a result, some 
works are included, even though they are not primarily play lists, because 
they contain titles of a large number of plays in the form either of diction- 
aries of actors and actresses, or of general histories which append such lists 
at the conclusion of the historical section. Briefly the objectives aze: 

1) To provide a chronological arrangement of those works in which lists 
of English plays are to be located from the earliest date to 1963. 

2) To present the full title of each work, the imprint, and the sagination. 
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3) To indicate the scope of each work. 


4) To give the total number of plays in each work and, whenever possi- 
ble, the number of authors. (For most of the entries, the only way to arrive 
at the actual number of plays contained is by counting the individual plays 
located in the index or, in the absence of an index, by counting the number 
of plays on each page of the volume. Although the same method is followed 
in determining the number of authors, it is sometimes impractical to give a 
total number, especially when the plays are arranged in alphabetical order. 
For example, when a particular play list contains five thousand or more play 
titles in alphabetical order, the task of attempting to assemble the works 
under the names of their various authors becomes most difficult. This study, 
however, is more concerned with the number of plays than with the number 
of authors. ) 

5) To give some indication of the relative merits of the specific work as 
reference tool. 

6) To list the editions of the work, when more than one appear, and to 
indicate any changes. 

7) To note the publication of additions and corrections of specific works, 
or of scholarly studies devoted to a particular list. 


In a study of dramatic play lists, it is important not only to include all 
works which fall within the scope of such a survey but also to exclude those 
individual works which, for one reason or another, are not pertinent to the 
objectives. Thus, the following works and types of works are omitted: 

1) Lists which have never been printed, and which exist today only in 
manuscript form. 

2) Lists in booksellers’ catalogues after the seventeenth century, as they 
generally serve to indicate onlv the plays held by the particular bookseller. 

3) Plays listed in auction catalogues of private libraries. 

4 ) Lists of children's plays. 

5) Library catalogues, such as those printed for the British Museum, the 
Library of Congress, and the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

6) Histories of theatres or dramatic companies, or of drama in general, 
which do not contain lists of plays. 

7) Collections of play bills as such. 

8) The Short-Title Catalogue by Pollard and Redgrave, as well as the one 
by Donald Wing, since neither of these works lists plays in a separate section. 
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9) The Dictionary of National Biography. 

10) Bibliographies limited to the writings of a single playwright or group 
of specific authors. 

11) Lists of puppet plays. 

12) Guides to “Great Plays.” 

13) Digests of plays, with plot outlines. 

14) Indexes of Monologs and Dialogs. 

15) Indexes of Skits and Stunts. 


Throughout this study, unless otherwise noted, the term “play” includes 
not only comedies, tragedies, and farces, but most forms of dramatic enter- 
tainment such as moralities, mysteries, miracles, operas, oratorios. masques, 
triumphs, interludes, drolls, political dialogues, burlettas, divertisements, 
ballad operas, sketches, burlesques, vaudevilles, and musical enteztainment. 
The word “format” as employed in this study indicates that a particular work 
specifies whether the printed edition of a play is in folio, quarto, octavo, or 
duodecimo. 


PART I: 1591-1756 
[1591-1604] Hensrowes Diary 


1 The Diary of Philip Henslowe, from 1591 to 1609. Printed from the original 
Manuscript preserved at Dulwich College. Ed by J. Payne Collier... London, 
printed for the Shakespeare Society 1845. xxxiv 290 p 


297 plays are mentioned. Although not a list of plays as such, the diary ‘s one of the 
earliest records which actually gives the titles of plays. The great bulk of the manuscript 
is in the hand of Philip Henslowe and gives a daily entrance of performances, with breaks 
from February 19 1592 to November 5 1597. This particular edition contains a number 
of forged interpolations which are ascribed to Collier. The work is the chisf source for 
theatrical history between 1590 and 1604 and, for this reason, is included hers. 

For later and better editions see: 1) Henslowe's Diary. Ed by Walter W. G-eg (London, 
A. H. Bullen 1904) 2 vols; 2) Henslowe's Diary. Ed with supplementary material, intro- 
duction and notes by R. A. Foakes and R. T. Rickert (Cambridge, Univ Press 1961) lix [1] 
368 p 


1656 Rocers AND Ley CATALOGUE 


2 The Careles Shepherdess. A Tragi-comedy Acted before the Kinz & Queen, 
And at Salisbury-Court, with great Applause. Written by T. G. Mr. of Arts. 
... With an Alphabeticall Catalogue of all such Plays that ever were Printed. 
London, Printed for Richard Rogers and William Ley, and are to be sould at 
Pauls Chaine nere Doctors commons 1656. 76 p 

505 entries for plays. This is the earliest catalogue purporting to give titles of all plays 
printed to date. The arrangement is alphabetical but under the first letter only. In addition, 


the earlier works tend to be listed first under each letter. A number of duplications do 
appear. Occasionally authors’ names are appended, sometimes inaccurately. The work 
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is carelessly printed with the result that there are a number of misprints and other errors. 
In brief, it is a perfunctory compilation and its main value today is historical. A copy of 
the list will be found reprinted in W. W. Greg’s A List of Masques and also in his A 
Bibliography Of The English Printed Drama To The Restoration. 


1656 ARCHER’S CATALOGUE 


The Excellent Comedy, called The Old Law: Or, A new way to please you. 
By Phil. Massinger. Tho. Middleton. William Rowley. Acted before the King 
and Queene at Salisbury House, and at severall other places, with great 
Applause. Together with an exact and perfect Catalogue of all the Playes, 
with the Authors Names, and what are Comedies, Tragedies, Histories, Pas- 
toralls, Masks, Interludes, more exactly Printed than ever before. London, 
Printed for Edward Archer, at the signe of the Adam and Eve, in Little 
Britaine 1656. 76 p 


The exact title of the catalogue reads: An Exact and perfect Catalogue of all the Plaies 
that were ever printed; together, with all the Authors names; and what are Comedies, 
Histories, Interludes, Masks, Pastorals, Tragedies: And all these Plaies you may either 
have at the Signe of the Adam and Eve, in Little Britain; or, at the Ben Johnson’s Head 
in Thredneedle-street, over against the Exchange. 

622 entries for plays. The catalogue is obviously indebted to the work by Rogers and 
Ley as some of the same errors are perpetuated, and there are 22 apparent cases of repeti- 
tion. Authors are usually indicated and, for the first time, an attempt is made to indicate 
the nature of each play. The assignment of authors, however, is often purely arbitrary. 
Again, the arrangement is alphabetical by letter and, as before, within each letter there 
is the same tendency to put the early plays first. The value of the work lies in the fact 
that it has more titles than the former catalogue and that it attempts to designate the type 
of each play. The catalogue is bibliographically independent. 

For the possibility that Pollard compiled the catalogue rather than Archer, see W. W. 
Greg’s A Bibliography Of The English Printed Drama To The Restoration, m 1328. Greg's 
work reprints the list. Further, for the dependence of this work on the Rogers and Ley 
catalogue, see W. W. Greg, “The Date of the Earliest Play-Catalogues.” The Library, 5th 
ser I1 (Sept-Dec 1947) 190-191. 


1661 KIRKMAN’S CATALOGUE 


[Kirkman, Francis.] A True, perfect, and exact Catalogue of all the Come- 
dies, Tragedies, Tragi-Comedies, Pastorals, Masques and Interludes, that 
were ever yet printed and published, till this present year 1661. all which 
you may either buy or sell at the several shops of Nath. Brook at the Angel 
in Cornhil, Francis Kirkman at the John Fletchers Head, on the Back-side of 
St. Clements, Tho. Johnson at the Golden Key in St. Pauls Churchyard, and 
Henry Marsh at the Princes Arms in Chancery-lane near Fleetstreet 1661. 16 p 


685 plays are listed. Although Kirkman states that the work lists 690 plays, a count 
reveals 685. He keeps the alphabetical arrangement under the first letter ad the tendency 
of the earlier lists to put earlier plays first in a somewhat haphazard chronological order. 
There are a number of errors repeated from the earlier lists which Kirkman used, although 
he does eliminate duplication. 

There were two issues of the second impression (1661) of Tom Tyler and His Wife. 
In one, after the title of the play, mention is made of the Catalogue. The title is as follows: 
Tom Tyler and His Wife. An Excellent Old Play, As It was Printed and Acted about a 
hundred years ago. Together, with an exact Catalogue of all the playes that were ever yet 
printed. The second impression. London: Printed in the year, 1661. 

The catalogue is bibliographically independent. The Newberry Library copy has twelve 
leaves bound with the catalogue, with manuscript additions of 76 plays, giving title and 
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author. A copy of the list of plays will be found reprinted in W. W. Greg’s A Bibliography 
Of The English Printed Drama To the Restoration. 


[1665P] Oxinpen’s COMMONPLACE Book 


5 Dawson, G. E. “An Early List of Elizabethan Plays,” Library, 4th Ser xv 
(March 1935) 445-456 


Dawson reprints the list of 123 plays which are to be found in the manuscript Common- 
place Book by Henry Oxinden, of Barham, Kent (1608-1670). The manuscript is at the 
Folger Shakespeare Library in Washington, D.C. Of the 123 titles which Oxinden lists 
of printed plays, he gives authors’ names for thirteen and dates for sixty-two, indicating 
the first edition in al but eight cases. The list itself is arranged in six different sections, 
with no apparent attempt at accuracy or consistency. Frequently Oxinden gives the second 
title for a particular work or an abbreviated form. The dates of the plays listed range from 
1565 (King Darius) to 1636 (Love's Mistress). Hazlitt, in his Manual for tae Collector, 
makes frequent reference to the list. Its particular value lies in its early date of compilation. 


1671 KunkwAN'S CATALOGUE 


6 [Kirkman, Francis.] A True, perfect and exact Catalogue of all the Come- 
dies, Tragedies, Tragi-Comedies, Pastorals, Masques and Interkudes, that 
were ever yet Printed and Published, till this present year 1671. all which 
you may either buy or sell, at the Shop of Francis Kirkman, in Thames-street, 
over-against the Custom House, London [1671]. 16 p 

This catalogue, which is bibliographically independent, is found in, Nicomele. A Tragi- 
Comedy, translated out of the French of Monsieur Corneille, by John Dancer. As it was 
acted at the Theatre Royal, in Dublin. Together with an Exact Catalogue of al. the English 
Stage-Plays printed, till this present year 1671 . .. Printed for Francis Kirkman, and are 
to be sold at his Shop in Thames-street over against the Custom-House. 1671. [4] 56 16 p 

808 plays are listed. This is far from a perfect catalogue, but Kirkman's main intention 
was to list the books which he had for sale and to bring his former catalogue of 1661 up 
to date. Basically, the same system is used as in the former T n except that Kirkman 
now inserts works by the following authors in first place: Shakespeare, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Johnson, Shirley, Heywood, Middleton, Rowley, Massinger, Chapman, Brome, 
and D’Avenant. 


1675 Penrxres THEATRUM POETARUM 


7 Phillips, Edward. Theatrum Poetarum, Or A Compleat Collection of the 
Poets, Especially The most-Eminent, of all Ages. The Antients d-stinguish’t 
from the Moderns in their several Alphabets. With some Observations and 
Reflections upon many of them, particularly those of our own Nation. To- 
gether With a Prefatory Discourse of the Poets and Poetry in Geaerall. .. . 
London, Printed for Charles Smith, at the Angel near the Inner Temple-Gate 
in Fleet-Street, Anno Dom. M.DC.LXXV. [36] 192 261 [3] p 

169 authors of plays are included. The only reason for including this particular work, 
which is devoted to the lives of ancient and modern writers of poetry, both English and 
foreign, is that many of his attributions were adopted by Winstanley in his Lives of the 
Most Famous English Poets (1687) and is the source for a number of statements by 
Langbaine. For the plays which are noted, Phillips used Kirkman’s Catalogue of 1671. 
The work is arranged alphabetically according to the first name; when a grocp of writers 
have the same first name, the surnames are then arranged in alphabetical order. Thus, the 
work is difficult to use. It is also superficial and unreliable for dramatic mazerial. Dates 
are not generally used and comments tend to be somewhat vacuous. 
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[1675-1689?] Horne’s CATALOGUE 


Baugh, Albert C. “A Seventeenth Century Play-List, Modern Language 
Review xm (October 1918) 401-411 


210 plays are listed. Professor Baugh reproduces the contents of this manuscript of 
eleven leaves, belonging to Anthony à Wood and located at the Bodleian Library. It is a 
catalogue of plays belonging to Mr. Horne, Fellow of Oriel College, and after his death 
passing to Mr. John Houghton of Brasenose, then to Mr. Hernes of St. Alds parish, and 
finally to R. Sheldon, of Weston. Between the dates of 1599 and 1643, the manuscript lists 
210 plays by name. For each play the manuscript gives: 1) Title; 2) Author; 3) City of 
publication; 4) Date of the publication of the play. The value, of course, lies primarily 
in the date it was apparently gathered together. 


[after 1677] AsnAHAM Huws List 


Adams, J. Q. “Hills List of Early Plays in Manuscript,” Library 4th ser xx 
(June 1939) 71-99 

51 plays listed. The list of early plays is found in one of Abraham Hill’s ten note books, 
written on one leaf. A commentary is given for each of the fifty-one titles listed. In addition, 
on the verso of the same sheet, Hill listed twenty-six plays. In both lists authors are included 
for a number of the plays. In the first list authors’ names are appended to thirteen of the 
plays. The second list gives twenty-six plays, all published in or before 1677 and all except 
eight of them pre-Restoration in date of composition. Adams discusses each of the plays, 
some of which are known only from this list. The manuscript is in the British Museum. The 
main reason for including the list is its fairly early date. 


1680 LancBaINE’s ExAcr CATALOGUE 


[Langbaine, Gerard.] An Exact Catalogue of All the Comedies, Tragedies, 
Tragi-Comedies, Operas, Masks, Pastorals, and Interludes That were ever yet 
Printed and Published, till this present year 1680. Oxon, Printed for L. Lich- 
field, Printer to the University, for Nicholas Cox, Anno Dom. 1680. 16 p 

Basically this work is a reprint with additions of Kirkman's Catalogue of 1671. For years 
there has been some question of Langbaine’s authorship. It seems, however, to belong 
to Langbaine for, although his name does not appear on the title page, he does claim the 
work as his own on p 395 and 409 of his An Account Of The English Dramatick Poets 
(1691), Since this claim was never challenged by any of Langbaine’s contemporaries, 
there seems to be no reason to doubt his statement. 

The catalogue has a list of titles in two alphabets with one ending in 1675 and the other, 
which gives a list of additions with authors’ names added, running from 1675 to 1680. 
For a study of the work see the article by Hugh Macdonald, “Gerard Langbaine The 
Younger and Nicholas Cox.” Library xxv (June-— Sept 1944) 67-70; xxv (Dec — March 
1944-45) 186. 


1687 WiwNsTANLEYS Lives 


Winstanley, William. The Lives Of the most Famous English Poets, Or The 
Honour of Parnassus; In a Brief Essay Of above Two Hundred of them, from 
the Time of K. William the Conqueror, To the Reign of His Present Majesty 
King James II . . . Written by William Winstanley, Author of the English, 
Worthies. Licensed, June 16, 1686. Rob. Midgley. London, Printed by H. Clark, 
for Samuel Manship at the Sign of the Black Bull in Cornhil 1687. [24] 221 p 


467 plays by 80 authors are noted in the work. This study of the poets is based primarily 
on Phillips’ Theatrum Poetarum (1675) and copies some of the same errors. Although 
the work is not a list of dramas or dramatists, it is included here because it does list some 
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sixty men who were dramatists with the titles of their plays and because it Forms a basis 
for later lists of plays. 

The arrangement is chronological for the authors. For each author a brief life is given 
with a mention of the writer’s poems or plays. The index lists the authors in the order 
in which they appear in the volume. Toda the list is of little value for d-amatiss and 
their plays, although Winstanley is one of the first to mention that Thomas Heywocd had 
a hand in some 200 plays. 

There is a facsimile reproduction of this edition, with an introduction by Willian Riley 
Parker, published in 1963 at Gainesville, Florida, for Scholars’ Facsimiles & Reprints. 


1688 LaNcBAImNES Momus TRIUMPHANS 


Langbaine, Gerard. Momus Triumphans: Or, The Plagiaries Of The English 
Stage: Exposd in a Catalogue Of All The Comedies, Tragi-Comzdies, 
Masques, Tragedies, Opera's, Pastorals, Interludes, &c. Both Ancient and 
Modern, that were ever yet Printed in English. The Names of their Known 
and Supposed Authors. Their several Volumes and Editions: With an Account 
of the various Originals, as well English, French, and Italian, as Greek and 
Latine, from whence most of them have Stole their Plots. By Gerard Lang- 
baine, Esq. . . . London, Printed for Nicholas Cox, and are to be Sald br him 
in Oxford MDCLXXXVIII. xvi 32 [8] p 


970 plays are listed and 129 authors. This, the first list published under Langbaine’s 
name, has always caused some confusion. The edition was a surreptitious one, coming out 
in November 1687 (?), and Langbaine insisted that the title be changed to “A New 
Catalogue.” A month later, in December, the new edition, together with the revised title, 
appeared. This particular edition, which sold some 500 copies, appeared with two diferent 
imprints, the second one reading: London, Printed for N. C. and are to be Sold br Sam. 
Holford at the Crown in Pall-Mall 1688. This particular imprint is located at Newberry 
library. In 1691 a new edition with many new entries appeared. Later the worx was 
reprinted with more editions by Giles Jacobs and published in 1719. 

Because the material in this work and in the New Catalogue are the same, en assessment 
of it will be made in the next entry. 


1688 LaNcBAImNES New CATALOGUE 


Langbaine, Gerard. A New Catalogue of English Plays, Containing All the 
Comedies, Tragedies, Tragi-Comedies, Opera's, Masques, Pasto-als, inter- 
ludes, Farces, &c. Both Ancient and Modern, that have ever yet bezn Printed, 
to this present year, 1688. To which, are added, The Volumes, and best Edi- 
tions; with divers Remarks, of the Originals of most Plays; and the Plag aries 
of several Authors. By Gerard Langbaine, Gent . . . London, Printed for 
Nicholas Cox, and are to be Sold by him in Oxford MDCLXXXVIII. xvi 32 


[8] p 


970 plays are listed and 129 authors. Langbaine sets out to correct the numerous errors 
found in earlier catalogues which had inserted titles of plays supposedly in print but which, 
in reality, had never been printed. In addition he attempted: 1) to point out zepetitions in 
these lists; 2) to point out errors of ascription, particularly in repaid to anonymous plays; 
3) to point out omissions. Thus, he does actually correct many of the errors in these 2arlier 
catalogues. Yet, in spite of his attempt to be accurate, numerous errors reman, 

The volume is divided as follows: 1) Authors alphabetically arranged accordmg to 
surnames, together with their plays; 2) Supposed authors; 3) Unknown authors. Fo: each 
play Langbaine gives: 1) Author; 2) Title; 3) Type; 4) Format. In addition, for some 
plays he gives a brief note parie the source. 165 of the 970 plays listed are anonymous. 
Of the 129 authors, 103 are known and 26 are supposed authors. 
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1691 LaNc2AINES ENGLISH Dramatick POETS 


Langbaine, Gerard. An Account of the English Dramatick Poets. Or, Some 
Observations and Remarks On the Lives and Writings, of all those that have 
Publish'd either Comedies, Tragedies, Tragi-Comedies, Pastorals, Masques, 
Interludes, Farces, or Opera's in the English Tongue. By Gerard Langbaine. 
Oxford, Printed by L. L. for George West, and Henry Clements, An. Dom. 
1691. [16] 556 [36] p 


970 plays are listed and 205 authors. Basically this work is an enlargement of his New 
Catalogue, with indexes of authors and of plays. What is interesting is that a count of 
plays as listed in the index to this volume gives the same total number of plays as are to 
be found in the New Catalogue. And yet 205 authors appear in this work and only 129 
in the New Catalogue. 

This, his most important work, is arranged alphabetical by author and the entries 
extend to 1691, The treatment of the various authors ranges from seven lines (Thomas 
Ingeland) to forty-seven pages g ohn Dryden). Each entry is devoted to a short account 
of the life of the writer followed by an account of each play. For each play Langbaine 
gives: 1) Title; 2) Type; 3) Theatre; 4) Date printed; 5) Format; 6) Source; 7) Com- 
ments on play, ranging from a line or two to more than a page. In regard to the sources for 
various plays Langbaine gives some brilliant “hits” and “misses.” Because of the “misses,” 
however, the work should be used with some caution. It is honest and is regarded by 
historians of the drama as the first fairly reliable catalogue. It becomes “the basis of all 
subsequent catalogues down to and including Hazlitt’s Manual.” Langbaine’s sources are 
Phillips, Winstanley, Fuller, Lloyd, and Wood. 

A second ed was published by Charles Gildon in 1698 with some of the copies dated 1699. 
A third ed appeared in 1751. For its effect on later compilers, see: Alun Watkins-Jones, 
“Langbaine’s Account of the English Dramatick Poets (1691)" Essays and Studies xxi 
(1936) 75-85. In 1958 the Account was edited, with introduction and notes, by John 
Joseph McCall as a Ph.D. dissertation at Florida State University. 


1699 Grmpon’s Encrisx DRAMATICK POETS 


[Gildon, Charles.] The Lives and Characters Of The English Dramatick 
Poets. Also An Exact Account of all the Plays that were ever yet Printed in the 
English Tongue; their Double Titles, the Places where Acted, the Dates when 
Printed, and the Persons to whom Dedicated; with Remarks and Observations 
on most of the said Plays. First begun by Mr. Langbaine, improv'd. and con- 
tinued down to this Time, by a Careful Hand. London, Printed for Nich. 
Cox, and William Turner, and are to be sold at the White House without 
Temple-Bar 1699. [16] 182 [13] p 

1,112 plays are listed and 259 authors. It first appeared in 1698 with no date on the 
title-page. The 1699 date is supposed to cover a reissue. In the preface, Charles Gildon, 
to whom it is usually ascribed, says that the work was not all by one hand and that in a 
few cases he himself has had access to plays not seen by Langbaine. Basically, it is a digest, 
abridgment, and continuation of Langbaine’s 1691 edition. Although it does mention 
several authors and works not found in Langbaine, the improvements are negligible and 
its value lies in its continuation of the former work. The entries for printed plays are con- 
tinued to 1698. For each play he gives: 1) Title; 2) Account of the plot; 3) Staging; 
4) Merits and defects of the play; 5) Date; 6) Format; 7) Theatre; 8) Sources. It was 
printed once again in 1751, 


1708 Downes’ Roscrus ANGLICANUS 


[Downes, John.] Roscius Anglicanus, Or, An Historical Review Of The Stage. 
After it had been Suppress'd by means of the late Unhappy Civil War, begun 
in 1641, "till the Time of King Charles the IId's. Restoration, in May, 1660. 
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Giving an Account of its Rise again; of the Times and Places the Governours 
of both the Companies first erected their Theatres. The Names of tne Principal 
Actors and Actresses, who Performed in the Chiefest Plays in each House. 
With the Names of the most taking Plays, and Modern Poets, for the space of 
46 Years, and during the Reign of Three Kings, and part of our present Sov- 
ereign Lady, Queen Anne, from 1660 to 1706.... London, Printed and Sold 
by H, Playford, at his House in Arundel-Street, near the Watez-side 1708. 
[4] 52 p 

241 plays are listed. It is basically a history of the stage during the years 1660 io 1706 
and its chief value lies in that fact. Because it does list some 241 plays fcr this period, 
however, and because it is a basic reference source for theatre history of the pericd, it is 
included here. As there is no index, the number of plays was obtained by counting those 
listed on each page. Further, the 241 plays listed are not all plays written 5etween 1660 
and 1706 as a fair number are revivals of plays written before 1660. 

In 1789 there was an edition with additions by Thomas Davies and edited by Francis 
Godolphin Waldron. Two other editions have been published since then: cne by Joseph 
Knight in 1886 is a facsimile reprint and the other in 1928, edited by Montazue Summers, 
attempts to give explanatory notes concerning each play mentioned. The annotated edition 
by Summers is superior to the Waldron edition, although Summers has a number of “anciful 
conjectures. 


1713 Mears’ Exacr CATALOGUE 


[Mears, W.] A True and Exact Catalogue Of All the Plays Thct werz ever 
yet Printed in the English Tongue; with the Authors Names against eac Play 
(Alphabetically Digested) and continued down to October, 1713. London, 
Printed for W. Mears at the Lamb without Temple-bar 1713. 48 p 


1,325 plays are listed. The Catalogue is an alphabetical listing of plays by title followed 
by an indication of the type of play and, when known, the last name of the author. There 
are a few cross references to avo duplication. Although it does give the largest 3umber 
of titles of plays to date, it does not give dates, the various editions of a work, or theatre 
information relative to staging: Further, the Catalogue does copy some of the old errors 
relative to authorship. It should be used simply as a title listing. 

Clark Sutherland Northup, in A Register Of Bibliographies Of The English Lenguage 
and Literature (New York 1925), says that “In 1715, a new issue of the catalogue, appar- 
ently, was made by prefixing a single sheet, with the title: Continuation of the Fcllowin 
Catalogue of Plays to October, 1715. To Which is Prefix'd a Catalogue of Plays, Printed 
in 12-mo. with a Neat Elziver Letter. Sold by W. Mears at the Lamb withoct Tem»le-Bar. 
Of whom May be Had Above Five Hundred Several Sorts of Plays, in 4 t and 12 mo" 
(p 139). 


1719 Jacos’s PorricaL REGISTER 


[Jacob, Giles.] The Poetical Register: Or, The Lives and Characters of the 
English Dramatick Poets. With An Account Of Their Writings. London, 
Printed for E. Curll, in Fleetstreet MDCCXIX. [26] 433 [22] p 


1,439 plays are listed and 294 authors. Some copies vary in initial and final pagination. 
It is arranged alphabetically by author with a brief account of each writer, togetker with 
a list of his plays. The foundation for this work is Langbaine's, with some depsndence 
upon later catalogues. He attempts to correct some of the errors in Langkaine’s volume. 
A number of the accounts of contemporaries, Jacob says, were contributed by the writers 
themselves. There is an index of authors as well as an index of plays. For each play ke gives: 
1) Title; 2) Type; 3) Theatre; 4) Date of performance; 5) Source when known; 3) Brief 
general remarks. In all, this is a very honest work and still of some value. 

“The sheets of this edition were issued in 1723 with a new title page, by A. Bettesworth 
and, in 1724, by W. Mears. In these issues The Poetical Register is made a companion 
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volume to An Historical Account of the Lives and Writings of Our Most Considerable 
English Poets." In the 1723 issue, the "Register" is found in vol one; in the 1724 issue, 
the "Register" is found in vol two. Further, in the 1724 issue, the preliminary material is 
rearranged but is not changed as to content or number of plays. 


1719 Mzxans COMPLEAT CATALOGUE 


[Mears, W.] A Compleat Catalogue Of all the Plays That were ever yet 
Printed in the English Language. Containing the Dates, and the Number of 
Plays Written by every particular Author: An Account of what Plays were 
Acted with Applause, and of those which were never Acted; and also of the 
Authors now living. In two separate Alphabets. London, Printed for W. Mears 
at the Lamb without Temple-Bar 1719. Price 1s sticht. Where may be had 
great Variety of Plays. 95 p 

1,486 plays are listed and 280 avthors. The arrangement is much better than in the 1713 
edition and is now divided into two sections as follows: 1) Author entries in alphabetical 
order, with the plays by the individual author in chronological order, and the type of play 
indicated each time; 2) Plays entered in alphabetical order, which are printed in English, 
and "Continu'd down to June, 1718," with the type of play and author noted. Some of the 
old errors in regard to attribution, however, still persist. It was reissued in 1726 with a 
continuation to that year. 


1726 Mears’ COMPLEAT CATALOGUE 


[Mears, W.] A Compleat Catalogue of All the Plays That were ever yet 
Printed In the English Language. Containing The Dates and Number of Plays 
Written by every particular Author: An Account of what Plays were Acted 
with Applause, and of those which were never Acted; and also the Authors 
now living, In Two separate Alphabets. Continued to this present year, 1726. 
The Second Edition. London, Printed for W. Mears, at the Lamb without 
Temple-Bar M.DCCXXVI. Price One Shilling stich’d. 104 p 


1,654 plays are listed. It is a reprinting to p 95 of the 1719 edition. The last leaf of the 
1719 edition (p 95-96) was removed, a new leaf was substituted, and p 97-104 containing 
the appendix, which continued the list of plays from 1718 to 1726, were added. 168 new 
titles are listed in the appendix which gives the title of the play, the type, and the author. 
Mears’ work was used by some later compilers who continued to perpetuate some of his 
errors of attribution. 


1732 FEALES CATALOGUE 


[Feales, W.] A True and Exact Catalogue Of all the Plays And other Dra- 
matic Pieces, That were ever yet Printed in the English Tongue, In Alphabeti- 
cal Order: Continwd down to April 1732. London, Printed for W. Feales, at 
Rowe's Head over against-Clement's-inn Gate 1732. 35 p 

The catalogue, which is bibliographically independent, is bound with Ben Jonson’s The 
Three celebrated. Plays Of that Excellent Poet Ben Johnson. Viz. The Fox, a Comedy. The 
Alchymist, a Comedy. The Silent Women, a Comedy. To which is added, A compleat 
Catalogue of all the Plays that were ever printed in the English Language, to the Year 
1732. London, Printed for W. Feales at Rowe’s Head, over-against Clement’s-Inn Gate 
[1732]. [2] 96 96 100 35 p 

1,737 plays are listed. The catalogue, which gives the largest number of play titles to 
date, is merely an alphabetical list of titles which, in its general arrangement, imitates Mears' 
Catalogue of 1713. It gives neither the names of authors, dates, format, or theatrical history, 
but merely indicates the type of play. Plays with the same titles are not distinguished from 
one another in any way. Starred plays are "Acting Plays." It may be a bookseller's list, 
although I have no proof for this conjecture. 
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1747 Mortrriey’s COMPLEAT List 


22 Whincop, Thomas. Scanderbeg: Or, Love and Liberty. Written by the late 
Thomas Whincop, Esq. To which are added A List of all thz Dramatic 
Authors, with some Account of their Lives; and of all the Dramatic Pieces 
ever published in the English Language, to the year 1747. Loncon, Printed 
for W. Reeve at Shakespear's Head, Serpent’s-Inn-Gate, in Fleet-street 
MDCCXLVII. xix [3] 320 [30] p 


The title of the list, which is attributed to John Mottley, is: “A Compleat List Of all the 
English Dramatic Poets, And of All the Plays ever printed in the English Languege, To 
The Present year M,DCC,XLVII.” 

1,766 plays are listed and 357 authors. As Whincop died in 1730, the list was “nominally 
edited by his widow Martha." The entire work, however, appears to have been rev sed by 
John Mottley. The list is based in large part upon Jacob’s Poetical Registzr, wita some 
influence from Charles Gildon's The Lives and Characters Of The English Drematick Poets. 

The “List” is arranged in two divisions as follows: 1) Authors before th» Restoration, 
with a short biographical account of each writer and his plays arranged in chronslogical 
order; 2) Authors since the Restoration, with a short biographical account ef eack writer 
and his plays arranged in chronological order. Anonymous pieces are placed at the con- 
clusion of each section. For each play he gives: 1) Title; 2) Type, 3) Theatre; 4) Oate of 
published edition; 5) Facts relative to source or circumstance of composition, whea avail- 
able. Two indexes are inserted, one of authors before and since the Restoration and another 
of all plays which are listed. Because of the number of errors and inaccurecies the work 
must be used with caution. 


1750 Cæerwoov's Brrrish THEATRE 


23 [Chetwood, William Rufus.] The British Theatre. Containing The Lives 
of the English Dramatic Poets; With An Account of all their Plays. Tozether 
With The Lives of most of the Principal Actors, as well as Poets. To which is 
prefixed, A short View of the Rise and Progress of the English Stage. Lublin, 
Printed for Peter Wilson, in Dame-street M.DCC,L. [2] 16 [6] £00 [23] p 


1,927 plays are listed in the index and 397 authors. The work extends fron: 1538 zo 1750 
and is arranged by chronological periods according to the reigning monarck. Witkin each 
period the authors are arranged in chronological order, according to year of birth. After 
a few introductory remarks for each writer, there follows a list of the plays, with an indica- 
tion of the date of performance or of publication. Indexes of authors and of plays are 
included. The work must be referred to with great caution as the writer fzequen-ly uses 
conjecture instead of fact, not only for dates of production and printed editions but also 
for attribution of anonymous plays. Stephen Jones, in the 1812 edition of the Bicgraphia 
Dramatica, accuses Chetwood of deliberately forging and creating da-es and titles 
(I LXXIII). The Folger Shakespeare Library copy frequently supplies the correct 
date in ink as well as many of the omissions. 

Another issue appeared in 1752, with the London imprint, printed for E. Baldwin, Jr. 
In 1756 the work was reprinted at Dublin for Peter Wilson and included in A Cor:panion 
To The Theatre: Or, A View of our most celebrated Dramatic Pieces. In which the Plan, 
Characters, and Incidents of each are particularly explained. Interspersed with Remarks 
Historical, Critical and Moral. To which is added, [not in any other edtion], A brief 
Account of the Lives and Writings of the English, etc. 


[1750-1760?] Warsurton’s List or PLAYS 


24 Greg, W.W. “The Bakings of Betsy," The Library 3rd Ser m (1€11) 225-259 
57 plays are listed. Greg gives a copy of John Warburton’s list of manuscript plays, with 

a study of the whole problem of the plays and their existence. The value of the list lies 
particularly in the titles of the plays which were supposedly in manuscript In fact, these 
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titles have intrigued scholars for years. The list of plays is divided into two sections, with 
the first containing forty-one titles, of which one is scratched out. The second list follows 
Warburton’s explanation that these manuscript plays were destroyed by his servant in a 
fire. There follows a list of seventeen plays in manuscript. Greg examines all the evidence 
objectively. 


1753 Crsser’s Lives or THE POETS 


Cibber, [Theophilus.] The Lives of The Poets of Great Britain and Ireland, 
To the Time of Dean Swift. Compiled from ample Materials scattered in a 
Variety of Books, and especially from the MS. Notes of the late ingenious Mr. 
Coxeter and others, collected for this Design. By Mr. Cibber. In Four Vol- 
umes. London, Printed for R. Griffiths, at the Dunciad in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard 1753. 5 vols 


811 plays are listed and 212 authors of plays. It is included in this survey because 212 
of the authors did write plays. The lives of the authors are arranged in chronological order, 
beginning with Geoffrey Chaucer. For each playwright, after a brief life history, Cibber 
lists the individual plays of the writer, together with brief comments on the play. As 
sources for the work he uses Phillips, Winstanley, Chetwood, Langbaine, and the manu- 
script notes of Chetwood. It is of some value for the history of an individual play’s reception. 
A number of old errors, however, are perpetuated because he frequently accepts the 
attributions found in his sources, without attempting to discover the identity of the authors 
by the use of factual evidence. 


1756 Crper’s APOLOGY 


Cibber, Colley. An Apology for the Life of Colley Cibber, Comedian. Writ- 


ten by Himself ...The Fourth Edition. . . . With an Account of the Rise and 


Progress of the English Stage: a Dialogue on Old Plays, and Old Players; and 
a List of Dramatic Authors and Their Works. London, Printed for R. and J. 
Dodsley 1756. 2 vols 


1,659 plays are listed and 414 authors. See Vol 2 (p 169-303) which contains the “List 
of Dramatic Authors and Their Works.” Basically it is the same work printed from the 
same setting of type but with a different title page, pagination, and signatures, as the 
Theatrical Records of 1756. The whole is based upon Chetwood’s The British Theatre, 
although the latter work has more play titles. Extending from 1538 to 1756, it is arranged 
in roughly chronological order. There are indexes of authors and of plays. Authorship of 
the “List of Dramatic Authors” has been variously attributed to William Chetwood himself 
and to Robert Dodsley, but there is no proof. Most of the errors found in Chetwood’s The 
British Theatre remain uncorrected. As a result its value is slight. 


1756 Tae THEATRICAL RECORDS 


Theatrical Records: Or, An Account of English Dramatic Authors, and Their 
Works. London, Printed for R. and J. Dodsley, at Tully’s Head in Pall-mall 
1756. 135 [1] 32 p 


1,830 plays are listed and 417 authors. This work, as was the preceding, is divided into 
chronological periods with authors listed in more or less chronological order within the 
period and plays listed in chronological order under the name of the author. Each section 
also contains a division for anonymous authors. Indexes of authors and of plays make the 
volume easier to use than would be otherwise possible with a cron oaa arrangement. 
For each play the compiler gives: 1) Title; 2) Type; 3) Date of publication. Chetwood’s 
influence is to be seen throughout. For this reason and because the dates are frequently 
incorrect, as are the spellings for names of various plays, it must be used with great caution. 
Stephen Jones, in the 1812 edition of the Biographia Dramatica, says it is “unworthy of 
the smallest regard” (1 LXXIII). 
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1761 Vicrors History oF THE THEATRES 


Victor, [Benjamin.] The History Of The Theatres Of London and Dablin, 
From the Year 1730 to the present Time, To which is added, An Annual Regis- 
ter Of all the Plays, &c. performed at the Theatres-Royal in London, from the 
Year 1721. With Occasional Notes and Anecdotes By Mr. Victor, Late cne of 
the Managers of the Theatre-Royal in Dublin. London, Printed for T. Davies, 
in Russel-street, Covent-Garden; R. Griffiths, T. Becket, and P. A. De Eondt, 
in the Strand; G. Woodfall, at Charing-Cross; J. Coote, in Pater-noster-row; 
and G. Kearsly in Ludgate-street MDCCLXT. 2 vols | 

255 plays are listed. The “Annual Register,” which begins in 1713 and ends in 1759, 
lists 191 plays. An annual register for Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields and Covent-Garlen Tieatres 
does not have the same time span as the one for the Theatres-Royal but extends only from 
1713 to 1731 and lists 64 plays. A third volume, although not called such, was published 


in 1771 (see under that date). These histories were continued to 1817 by WaLey Chamber- 
lain Oulton. Victor's work has been variously praised and condemned. 


1764 BAKERS COMPANION TO THE PLAY-HovusE 


[Baker, David Erskine.| The Companion To The Play-House: Or, Ar. His- 
torical Account of all the Dramatic Writers (and their Works) that have 
appeared in Great Britain and Ireland, From The Commencer-ent cf our 
Theatrical Exhibitions, down to the Present Year 1764. Composed in the Form 
of a Dictionary, For the more readily turning to any particular Author, or 
Performance. In Two Volumes. Vol I Contains, A Critical anc. Historical 
Account of every Tragedy, Comedy, Farce, &c., in the English Language. The 
respective Merits of each Piece, and of the Actors who performed the princi- 
pal Characters, are particularly examined and pointed out. Vol II Cortains, 
The Lives and Productions of every Dramatic Writer for the Engl-sh Or Irish 
Theatres, including not only all those Memoirs that had been formerly writ- 
ten, but also a great Number of new Lives and curious Anecdotes never before 
communicated to the Public. Also the Lives of our most celebrated Actors, 
who were likewise Authors of any Theatrical Composition from Shakespeare 
and Johnson, down to the present Time. London, Printed for T. Becket and 
P. A. Dehondt, in the Strand; C. Henderson, at the Royal Excaange; and 
T. Davies, in Russel-Street, Covent-Garden 1764. 2 vols 

2,233 plays are listed and 453 authors. The work is generally ascribed to David Erskine 
Baker. Vol I lists the plays. For each play the author gives: 1) Title; 2) Typ2; 3) Author; 
4) Format; 5) Date of publication or printing; 6) Theatre; 7) Judgment of < play’s worth 
for a number of works, as well as source when known. Vol II gives the liv2s of the 453 
authors in alphabetical order, together with a list of the plays by each writer. In this 
volume the author adopts Langbaine’s alphabetical arrangement in the account of the 
authors. Further, the author uses Langbaine and Whincop as authorities as we:l as Coxeter's 
manuscript notes. There is no doubt about the honesty of the work and the fine ~iew it 


gives of contemporary plays, but some of the old errors still persist. Isaac Reed corrects 
a number of these errors in his edition of 1782. 


1771 Vicror’s HISTORY oF THE THEATRES 


Victor, [Benjamin.] The History Of The Theatres Of London, From the Year 
1760 to the present Time. Being A Continuation of the Annual Rezister of all 
the new Tragedies, Comedies, Farces, Pantomimes, &c. that have been per- 
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formed within that Period. With Occasional Notes and Anecdotes. By Mr. 
Victor, Author of the two former Volumes. London, Printed for T. Becket, in 
the Strand MDCCLXXI. [3] iv-xi [1] 232 p * 

122 plays are listed. The Annual Register is for the period from September 1760 to 
February 23 177] at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, Covent-Garden Theatre, and the 
Hay-Market, which is noted in the appendix. For each play Victor gives: 1) Theatre; 
2) Date; 3) Title; 4) Author; 5) Remarks on the author and/or the play; 6) Reaction of 
the audience and, at times, the length of the run. It is a valuable list for the period, 
although such later works as Reed’s edition of the Biographia Dramatica and Egerton’s 
Theatrical Remembrancer supplant it. 


1779 PLAYHOUSE PockET-COMPANION 


The Playhouse Pocket-Companion, Or Theatrical Vade-Mecum: Containing, 
I. A Catalogue of all the Dramatic Authors who have written for the English 
Stage, with a List of their Works, shewing the Dates of Representation or Pub- 
lication. II. A Catalogue of Anonymous Pieces. III. An Index of Plays and 
Authors. In a Method entirely new, Whereby the Author of any Dramatic 
Performance, and the Time of its Appearance, may be readily discovered on 
Inspection. To which is prefixed, a Critical History of the English Stage from 
its Origin to the present Time; with an Enquiry into the Causes of the Decline 
of Dramatic Poetry in England. London, Printed and sold by Messers. Rich- 
ardson and Urquhart, under the Royal Exchange, Cornhill; J. Wenman, 
No. 144, Fleet Street; and J. Southern, in St. James’s Street 1779. [4] [13]-179 p 

2,224 plays and 507 authors. 400 of the plays are anonymous. The catalogue proper is 
arranged alphabetically by author, with the authors individual plays listed under his 
name in chronological order. For each play the compiler gives: 1) Title; 2) Type; 3) Date 
of production or printing; 4) Judgment as to a play’s worth at various times. As it is 
based upon Chetwood’s British Theatre and retains a number of the errors found in that 


work, it should be used with caution. In fact, Stephen Jones, in the 1812 edition of the 
Biographia Dramatica, says that it is “Not to be trusted" (I LXXIII). 


[1779] Caperz's NOTITIA DRAMATICA 


[Capell, Edward.] Notitia Dramatica; or, Tables of Ancient Plays, (from 
their Beginning, to the Restoration of Charles the second) so many as have 
been printed, with their several Editions: faithfully compiled, and digested in 
quite new Method, By E. C. With a Preface. In: Notes and Various Readings 
to Shakespeare.... London, Printed by Henry Hughs, for the Author [1779]. 
3 vols 


764 plays are listed and 215 authors. The work, which is an original one and of value, 
depends upon Langbaine and upon “modern sale-catalogues.” The author uses an asterisk 
to indicate what information he has taken from these a. The "Notitia" is in Vol III and 
has a four-fold division as follows: 1) An alphabetical list of plays; 2) Alphabetical list 
of collected editions; 3) apo list of authors, with their plays, and a table of 
joint authorship; 4) Chronological list of authors and anonymous plays. For each play 
the author kM 1) Title; 2) Author; 3) Date; 4) Printer and sublütier of each edition 
known to the compiler; 5) Format. What makes this work of particular value are the 
various editions given for an individual play. 


1782 Rens BrocnAPHIA DRAMATICA 


[Reed, Isaac.] Biographia Dramatica, Or, A Companion To The Playhouse: 
Containing Historical and. Critical Memoirs, and. Original Anecdotes, of Brit- 
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ish and Irish Dramatic Writers, from the Commencement of the most cele- 
brated Actors. Also An Alphabetical Account of their Works, the Dates when 
printed, and occasional Observations on their Merits. Together Wit An Intro- 
ductory View of the Rise and Progress of the British Stage. By David Erskine 
Baker, Esq. A New Edition: Carefully Corrected; greatly enlarged; and con- 
tinued from 1764 to 1782. London, Printed for Messrs. Rivingtons, St. Paul’s 
Church-Yard; T. Payne and Son, Mews-Gate; L. Davis, Holborn; T. Long- 
man, and G. Robinson, Pater Noster-Row; J. Dodsley, Pall-Mall; J. Nichols, 
Red-Lion-Passage, Fleet-Street; J. Debret, Piccadilly; and T. Evans, in the 
Strand 1782. 2 vols 

3,507 plays are listed and 756 authors. This is a revised edition by Isaac Reed of Baker’s 
Companion to the Playhouse (1764). In all there are 3,312 English plays, 3° Latin plays 
by Englishmen, 40 oratorios, and 118 additional plays in the appendix to Yol II. Vol I 
contains a study of the dramatic writers and a list of their plays arranged in alphabetical 
order by author. Vol II is an alphabetical listing of all the dramatic pieces Each entry 
is numbered, but the numbering begins anew with each letter of the alphabet. Cross 
references are used. For each play Reed gives: 1) Title; 2) Type; 3) Author; 4) Format; 
5) Date of publication; 6) Remarks on the play. The work is carefully dome and many 
of the errors in Baker's edition have been corrected. This edition is superseded, however, 
by oe Jones’ edition of 1812, which also corrects a number of errors which are in 
Reed's work. 


1788 Doran’s ANNALS OF THE ENGLISH STAGE 


Doran, [John.] “Their Majesties Servants.” Annals Of The English Stage 
From Thomas Betterton to Edmund Kean. By Dr. Doran, F.S.A. =dited and 
Revised By Robert W. Lowe. With Fifty Copperplate Portraits end Eighty 
Wood Engravings. London, John C. Nimmo, 14, King William Strzet, Strand 
MDCCLXXXVIII. 3 vols 


170 plays are listed. See Vol II Supplement to Chap XXII "List Of The Principal Dramatic 
Pieces Produced At The Patent Theatres, From The Retirement Of Garrick To The End Of 
The Eighteenth Century" 398-406. A chronological arrangement from 1776-1800. 


(To be continued) 


Eprrom's Norte: After serial appearance in the Bulletin, this study of Dramctic 
Play Lists: 1591-1968, by Carl J. Stratman, C.S.V., will be published as a 
separate. Price to be announced. 
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Musical Instruments in Illuminated Manuscripts 


at The New York Public Library” 


By Epmunp À. BowLes 


MONG THE MANY fine manuscripts at The New York Public Library 

are several containing illuminations which shed light on the use of 

musical instruments and on performance practices during the Middle Ages. 

Since specific evidence in the form of orchestrations with their added direc- 

tions does not exist for the music of this period, secondary sources such as 

written records and pictorial sources are of great importance in determining 
how this music was performed. 

In the Livre du Petit Artus (15th Century) is a typical scene of aristocratic 
life depicting a court dance executed by three couples (Plate IVb). Their 
stances give the impression of £ stylized, stately march which, in its restraint, 
represents the refined chivalric ideals of the late Middle Ages.* Most likely 
this is the promenade preceding an alta danza, or saltarello, danced with 
high steps or leaps to the accompaniment of loud music. Indeed, this type of 
entertainment was a favorite cf the feudal aristocracy. 


Et quan: il vouloient danser 

Et faire grans esbattemens, 

On sonnoit les haulz instrumens, 
Qui miealx aux dansez plaisoient.? 


Three minstrels are shown on a little balcony playing so-called heralds’ 
trumpets, or buisines, emblazoned with their lord's coat-of-arms. These per- 
formers were an exclusive breed, belonging to the official household retinue 
and eschewing association with the ordinary musicians. This instrument 
had been brought back to Europe by the returning Crusaders, and with its 
bright, clear sonority it became an indispensable adjunct to court ceremo- 
nial, adopted as an exclusive perquisite of the nobility with their pomp and 


* The research for this article is es o- a larger study of musical instruments in medieval manu- 
script illuminations made possible by a Grant-in-Aid from the American Council of Learned 
Societies. 

1 See the description in Curt Sachs, World History of the Dance, tr B. Schónberg (New York 
1937) p 278. 


2 Echecs Amoureux, in Hermann Abert, "Die Musikästhetik der Echecs amoureux," Sammel- 
bände der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft vı (1904—05) 354. 
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Tickhill Psalter, England ca 1310, folio 64v. Spencer Collection, no 26, King David 


is shown playing variously on harp and viele. 
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Il Psalter, Naples ca 1450, written and illustrated by Matteo Felice Spencer Collec- 
tion. Shepherds with simple reed pipes (upper right of central picture) and bagpipes 


(lower left). Prophet with psaltery in bottom margin, 
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HI Wingfield Hours and Psalter, England, ca 1450, folio 79v. Spencer Colle 


tion, no 3. Trumpets in top margin are of a transitional form in the shave of : 
flattened "S." 
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IVa Book of Hours, Paris, 15th Cen- 
tury. Manuscript Division, De Ricci 
Census, no 46. Angels pla ing on harp, 


lute, buisine, and guitar-fiddle, 


IVb Le Livre du Petit Artus, France, 
15th Century, folio 9r. Spencer Collec- 
tion. no 34. Court dance accompanied 


by heralds’ trumpets or buisines, 
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circumstance surrounding every important event.’ Judging by their size — 
always somewhat risky in illuminations of this period — the instruments are 
the smaller clarions, or trompettes des menestrels, which normally played 
along with the nasal, high-pitched shawms.* What makes this example espe- 
cially interesting is the grouping of three like instruments together, rather 
than the usual combination just mentioned.” Considering the obvious musical 
limitations of the herald's trumpet family in terms of their harmonic restric- 
tions and lack of flexibility, their role in the performance of polyphonic music 
must have been minimal. However, their depiction in the Livre du Petit 
Artus gives added credence to the few isolated written sources which men- 
tion such an instrumental group.° 

For such court dances as shown here, the musicians were placed on a 
balcony or scaffold.” Ordinarily a raised gallery was erected in the banquet 
hall permanently, facing the lord’s dais. The loud instruments always played 
from above because of their penetrating tone. 

An illumination from the elegant Tickhill Psalter (ca 1318) is revealing 
in terms of the depiction of musical instruments within a scriptural frame- 
work (Plate I). Six large medallions arranged inside the initial “S” illustrate 


8 On this instrument, see Edmund A. Bowles, "Unterscheidung der Instrumente Buisine, Cor, 
Trompe und Trompette," Archiv für Musikwissenschaft xvm (1961) 63-65; and Curt Sachs, The 
History of Musical Instruments, (New York 1940) 280f. The exclusive nature of trumpets and 
drums is documented in Hans J. Moser, Die Musikergenossenschaften im deutschen Mittelalter 
(Rostock 1910) 22f. 


4 These instruments seem to be made out of continuous strips of metal, rather than the short 
lengths of tubing joined by ferrules, as in the case of the longer buisines. See Francis Galpin, 
Old English Instruments of Music (Chicago 1911) 201. On dance music, see John Lydgate, 
Reson and Sensuallyte ed Ernst Sieper (London 1901) 1 146: “And for folkys that lust daunce / 
There were trumpes and trumpetes... 


5 A contemporary musician and theorist, Johannes Tinctoris, wrote that the usual ensemble for 
dance-music (called alta) consisted of shawn, bombard and slide-trumpet. Anthony Baines, 
“Fifteenth-Century Instruments in Tinctoris’s De Inventione et Usu Musicae," The Galpin 
Society Journal ux (1950) 21. Cf Heinrich Besseler, Bourdon und Fauxbourdon (Leipzig 1950) 
189. 


$ For example, at a magnificent dinner given the Burgundian ambassadors at Milan in 1459, 
“N’y dansoient à ceste heure que danses à cours [i.e. haut danse or saltarello], au son de clerons." 
Matthieu d'Escouchy, Chronique, de Guy de Beaucourt x (Paris 1864) 376f, Such a combina- 
tion bears out the old contention of Arnold Schering that music was played with combinations of 
instruments producing the same volume, or related in their manner of producing sound, or with 
the same playing technique. Studien zur Musikgeschichte der Frührenaissance (Leipzig 1914) 
100. 


7 For example, at the marriage of Philip the Good of Burgundy and Isabella of Portugal, “dedens 
la dicte salle, y avoit fait ung moult bel hourdys et hault sur l'un des costez . . . Et là jouoient 
les trompectes et menestreux pour danses." Jean Lefévre de St. Rémi, Chroniques, ed Frangois 
Morand (Paris 1881) m 160. See also Nicole de la Chesnaye, Condemnacien des Banquetz, in 
Edouard Fournier, Le théâtre français avant la Renaissance (Paris 1889) 221: "Et a noter que, 
sur l'schaffault ou en quelque lieu plus hault, seront les instruments de diverses façons pour 
jouer et diversiffier quant temps sera." 
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Psalm LXVIII (Salvum me fac Deus) sung during the first Nocturn for 
Maundy Thursday. They show various stages of the procession of the Ark 
which is finally removed from its cart and borne on the shoulders of four men 
to the City of David. King David himself is shown playing variously the 
harp and the viele. 

The individual illustrations closely follow the traditions of liturgical 
drama, with their so-called “mansions” serving as scenery against the back- 
drop of the church.® Throughout the later Middle Ages, properties and stag- 
ing exerted a profound effect on the artists of the period, offering them both 
a new iconography and a greater realism.? There was a close connection 
between artisans and the theater; often painters were called upon to fashion 
the stage decor and to paint scenery.” Also, the pervading influence of the 
sculptured cathedral portals with similar scenes cannot be overlooked." 
Thus, the procession taking place within the medallions was modeled after 
living prototypes such as the march around the churchyard and up the nave 
found in so many church festivals and plays.” 

The theme of King David as musician is one of the earliest and most wide- 
spread, based upon the descriptions in the biblical histories of Samuel, Kings, 
Chronicles etc of his prowess as a performer, musical organizer and impro- 
vizer. Most noteworthy was his selection as “a man skillful in playing on the 
harp.” The Hebrew kinnor, translated as cithara in the Vulgate, later became 
harp, and in actual practice was one of the principal instruments employed in 
connection with sacred articles or personages in solemn liturgical processions 
and dramatic presentations.? However, the unlikely combination of vièle 


8 Grace Frank, The Medieval French Drama (Oxford 1954) esp p 170—173; Dorothy Penn, 
The Staging of the ‘Miracles de Nostre Dame’ (New York 1933) 13; Gustave Cohen, Histoire de 
la mise-en-scène dans le théâtre religieux français, new rev ed (Paris 1951) 53f. These small 
mansions were the precursors of the larger and more elaborate stage sets illustrated in many illu- 
minated manuscripts. See Max Hermann, Forschungen zur deutschen Theatergeschichte (Berlin 
1914) esp p 295-298 and 322-324. 


9 See Emile Mâle, L'art religieux de la fin du moyen-âge en France (Paris 1908) 29f. 
10 Wilhelm Creizenach, Geschichte des neuren Dramas (Halle 1893) 1 219. 


11 [n this connection, see Charles de Coussemaker, Drames liturgiques du moyen dge (Paris 
1860) ix. 

12 Karl Young, The Drama of the Medieval Church (New Haven 1930) 243; Otto Grimmelt, 
Die Musik in Stift Essen nach dem Liber Ordinarius von 1350 (Essen 1928) 40. 


18 To the medieval theologian, the harp prefigured and symbolized the cross of Christ. Hugh of 
St. Victor, Allegoriae in vetus Testamentum, in Jacques P. Migne, Patrologiae Latina cixx col 
692; Anselm of Laon, Ennarationes in Apocalypsin, in ibid czxn col 1520. The instrument was 
used extensively in such contexts as this, juxtaposing Old and New Testaments, in liturgical 
drama. See Edmund A, Bowles, “Musical Instruments in Medieval Sacred Drama,” The Musical 
Quarterly xiv (1959) 76. On its use in sacred processions, see my article, "Musical Instruments 
in the Medieval Corpus Christi Procession,” Journal of the American Musicological Society 
xvu (1964) 251—260. 
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and buisine together as the Ark is drawn towards the City of David. was 
probably intended as a symbolic recreation of the biblical passage in I-aiah 
(“So David and all the house of Israel brought up the ark of the Lord with 
shouting and with the sound of the horn”), reminiscent of the fifteenth-cen- 
tury English play, Rex David. 


Blow minstrels and tabours; 
Three-hundred harps and trumpets, 
Dulcimer, fiddle, viol and sawtry. . . .* 


A Parisian Book-of-Hours of the fifteenth century illustrates clearly the 
use of musical instruments in a purely symbolic context. In an illumination of 
the Virgin and Child (Plate IVa) are shown two angels standing to ether 
side of the gothic throne playing harp and lute respectively. In the ma-gins 
are angel-musicians performing on the buisine and guitar-fiddle. 

Both harp and lute were depicted together in this scene hundreds of &imes 
in the manuscript illuminations of the period, symbolizing the sacred, oher- 
worldly environment. Since there are no texts mentioning this specific irstru- 
mental combination in this connection, one is justified in looking tc the tradi- | 
tions of scriptural exegesis, and liturgical drama for common prototype: and 
influences. Under the watchful eye and benevolent guidance of the charch- 
men, certain instruments were called upon whose established symoolic 
attributes best served the dramatic and iconographical features of the plzys.!5 
Many writers, especially the mystics, described both the celestial cot of 
the Heavenly Jerusalem and the music-making angels who formed part 
of their elaborations of scripture or their inner visions.’ 

Only the soft, or bas instruments performed around the stage settinzs of 
inner heaven, usually in some combination of portative organ, vièle, aarp, 
psaltery and lute. Stringed instruments were associated with the figuce of 
Christ. In many plays, one or more of this group were played when a holy 
figure spoke, or accompanied choral and solo passages in the renditien of 
vocal music.!* Thus, the meaning of harp and lute in the illuminazion inder 


14 Edwin Norris, ed, The Ancient Cornish Drama (Oxford 1859) 1 150. 

15 The importance of symbolism and allegory is discussed in Henry Taylor, The Medieval. Mind, 
Ath ed (Cambridge 1949) x 21 and 1 67f; Joan Evans, Life in Medieval France (Oxford 1925) 
133ff; and concerning instruments specifically in Théodore Gérold, Les Pères de l'Eglis- et la 
musique (Paris 1931) 169-179. 

16 On angel-musicians, see Rheinhold Hammerstein, Die Musik der Engel: Uréersuckungen 
zur Musikanschauung des Mittelalters (Munich 1962) esp chapter X (“Aufkommen und Ver- 
breitung des Instrumentenengels” ). 

17 Sources are given in “Musical Instruments in Medieval Sacred Drama,” p 74-77. Ccncern- 
ing harps and lutes, “the mention of their use . . . during the Middle Ages is freqient ard was 
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consideration becomes apparent: the heavenly musicians sound praises to 
the Virgin and Child. 

In the so-called Wingfield Hours (ca 1450) is an illumination of the Trinity 
enthroned, with seven angels holding up an embroidered backdrop (Pate III). 
The scene accompanies the text for the first psalm sung during the Sunday 
Vesper service ( Dixit Dominus Domino). At the top of an unusually lush and 
elegantly detailed margin are two musicians, in the short purpoints and hose 
of a household retainer, playing flattened "S" shaped heralds’ trumpets. 

The depiction in a dated manuscript of this transitional instrument — 
between the straight buisine and the more modern slide-trumpet — permits 
one to further pinpoint its limited existence. Literary sources are of little 
help, since the word trompette might refer to either straight or curved forms.” 
One of the earliest artistic representations is found in a choir stall carving 
from Worcester Cathedral.” Thus, on the basis of limited iconographical 
evidence it is safe to say that this type of trumpet made its appearance 
between 1400 and 1450, by which time it had been largely supplanted by 
the slide-trumpet, or sacqueboute. 

Turning to the trumpet's depiction in this illumination, one is tempted to 
relate it to the central scene of the Trinity. However, there is no justification 
for assuming that the marginals — generally the products of artistic freedom 
and imagination — had any deliberate or symbolic relationship to the main 
subject. The two minstrels are distinctly separated from the sacred, heavenly 
environment below; only angel-musicians were suitably available for the 
celestial orchestras often shown surrounding the abode of God?! Neverthe- 


always associated with the ideas of intimacy, respect, and religion." Césare Snoeck, "Notes sur 
les instruments de musique en usage dans les Flandres au moyen 4ge,” Annales de la Fédération 
archéologique et historique de Belgique x (1897) 282. 


18 Doubtless reflecting this continuing tradition, the poet Frangois Villon describes these two 
“heavenly” instruments: “Au moustier voy dont suis paroissienne / Paradis paint, ou sont harpes et 
lus.” Le Testament, in Oeuvres, ed A. de Longnon (Paris 1932) 40. Other examples may be 
found in Hermann Abert, Die Musikanschauung des Mittelalters (Halle 1905) 216. 


19 The tromba ricurva referred to the 14th-century Italian sources is probably the type carried by 
angel-musicians in Fra Angelico's paintings, more nearly an open "S" shape. See for example 
Luigia Cellesi, Storia della più antica banda musicale Senese (Siena 1906) 22. In French litera- 
ture the trompette first appears in the works of Guillaume de Machault. See Fritz Brücker, 
Die Blasinstrumente in der altfranzósischen Literatur (Giessen 1926) 22f; and Valentin Denis, 
De Muziekinstrumenten in de Nederlanden en in Italie naar hun afbeelding in de 15-eewsche 
Kunst (Louvain 1944) 282. 


20 Sachs, op. cit., p 328. 


?1 On this subject, see Emanuel Winternitz, "On Angel Concerts in the 15th Century: A Critical 
Approach to Realism and Symbolism in Sacred Painting,” The Musical Quarterly xix (1963) 
A50ff. 
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less, following contemporary secular practice, the buisine was used exten- 
sively in mystery-plays at coronations and occasions of dignity and solemnity. 


Pour l'honneur et la dignité, 
Busine, sonnez haultement, 
Peuple, menez esbatement! ?? 


Quite possibly the unnamed artist had this view in mind as he sought to 
embellish his central illumination. 

A miniature from Ulrich von Richenthal’s Chronicle of the Counzil of Con- 
stance (front cover) is especially interesting in that it corresponds directly 
to the written account of the council. The princes of the Church, like their 
secular counterparts, were feudal lords in their own right, with the same 
perquisites and ceremonial trappings. Whenever they went on cl-evauchée, 
a procession was formed of aides, retainers, servants and musicians, a custom 
taken over from eastern potentates at the time of the Crusades. 

During the famous Council of Constance, held to repair the schism 
between Rome and Avignon, the peregrinations of Pope Martn V were 
accompanied by all prusuner und. pfifer. One session of the counci., carefully 
documented by the manuscript illuminator, found Martin riding to a meeting 
at Basel. 


Und rittend mit im all cardinal, ertzbischoff und bischoff. Und vor inn all 
prusuner, fürsten, ritter und knecht und all prelaten. Und prusuaotend 
in wilder strit.” 


Both the straight buisine and “S” shaped trumpet shown here were employed 
normally in pairs. It is significant that both instruments are sounding to- 
gether, presumably executing a fanfare an octave apart. Indeed, most 
illustrations from this period show just such a combination in outdoor 
chivalresque performances. 

The Adoration of the Shepherds, from a psalter illuminated sy Matteo 
Felice in Naples ca 1450 (Plate II) is important for‘two reasors: a little- 
known facet of the iconology of the Nativity; and the association of musical 
instruments with certain social strata during the Middle Ages. 


22 Le Mistère du Vieil Testament, ed J. de Rothschild, 6 vols (Paris 1878-91) rv, limes 33007—09. 


29 Ulrich von Richenthal, Chronik des Constanzer Concils (ed M. R. Buck), Tübingen 1882, 
p 129-137. Similarly, when Pope Eugene IV attended a meeting during the Councl of Florence 
in 1438, he arrived at the church “with trumpets and drums and shawns, according -o his custom, 
as did all the cardinals, archbishops and bishops in their (own) churches.” Description by Bishop 
Avraamij de Suzdal’, in V. Féderov, “Des Russes au Concile de Florence," in Hars Albrecht in 
Memoriam (ed W. Brennecke and H. Haase), Kassel 1962, p 30. 
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In most depictions of the Annunciation or Nativity scenes the simple 
shepherd’s pipe is a prominent feature. How it came to be represented in 
both literature and art at such scenes is explained not only by the obvious 
fact that herdsmen had played the reed pipe since Antiquity but also by an 
interesting reference to music of the shepherds in the eastern liturgy. At the 
Vigil of Christmas, the angel invokes the shepherds to stop spending the 
night in the fields (agraulountes) and rather to proclaim Christ’s birth by 
singing a hymn. This was altered inadvertently by some copyist to read “stop 
playing the reed pipes” (aulountes). Hence, this instrument became asso- 
ciated more or less permanently with the events surrounding Christ’s birth 
and as time went on established as a traditional element in the scene.” 

Throughout the Middle Ages bagpipes were associated with humble folk, 
peasants and shepherds. In contemporary manuscript illuminations, not only 
do the players of the bagpipes often betray their humble origin through the 
costumes they wear, but they are frequently depicted at a scene in order to 
lend an element of rusticity. Such is the case with numerous illustrations of 
the Annunciation and Nativity, where a shepherd is thoughtfully furnished 
with bagpipes. In view of the importance of hierarchy and status during this 
period, when everything and everyone had a fixed and immutable place, it is 
not surprising to find musical instruments absorbing certain of the character- 
istics of the class, or estate, with which they found themselves associated.” 

By themselves these six manuscript illuminations may be of limited help 
to the musicologist. As has been shown, they offer corroborative evidence of 
the use of three buisines together in dance music; of the customs of liturgical 
processions as transmitted through dramatic productions; of the symbolism 
attached to certain instruments in sacred contexts; and of the date of a short- 
lived transitional instrument. However, when added to the sevexal hundred 
similar iconographical sources from libraries such as this, and used in con- 
junction with the often scanty written source material these manuscript 
illuminations present an invaluable record of the use of musical instruments 
during the Middle Ages. 


24 See G. Millet, Recherches sur l'iconographie de l'evangile (Paris 1916) 114—135. 


25 Details are found in E. A, Bowles, "La hiérarchie des instruments de musique dans l'Europe 
féodale,” Revue de Musicologie xxx (1958) 155—169. 


Blake and the Hymns of Charles Wesley 


By MARTHA WINBURN ENGLAND 
Queens College of the City University of New York 


PART II 


Wesley's Hymns for the Nation and Blake's Milton 


But then I rais'd up Whitefield, Palamabron raisd up Westley, 

And these are the cries of the Churches before the two Witnesses’ 
Faith in God the dear Saviour who took on the likeness of men: 
Becoming obedient to death, even the death of the Cross 

The Witnesses lie dead in the Street of the Great City 

No Faith is in all the Earth: the Book of God is trodden under Foot: 
He sent his two Servants Whitefield & Westley; were they Prophets 
Or were they Idiots or Madmen? shew us Miracles! 


Can you have greater Miracles than these? Men who devote 
Their lifes whole comfort to intire scorn & injury & death 
Awake thou sleeper on the Rock of Eternity Albion awake (117, 729)* 


HERE was a time not long ago when I kept saying to David Erdman 

that there were relations between Blake and the hymns of Wesley, 
and whenever he asked where they might be seen, I suggested that he look 
at Hymns for the Nation. Dr Erdman was not (visibly) impress2d by my 
enthusiasm. Then he went to visit Sir Geoffrey Keynes, who showed him 
Blake's own copy of Hymns for the Nation, autographed "W Bleke 1790.” 
A book is a solid fact, and this essay is based on at least one solid fact, the 
existence of that very interesting relic.! 

Perversity, not prescience, made me name that particular bock. It was 
not widely popular, and I had no idea that Blake had ever seen it Passages 
from Blake contradict every opinion expressed by Wesley on the American 
Revolution, the subject of the hymns. It is Wesley's worst book, and I say 
so not wholly on the grounds of his consigning my forebears to hell. But it 
is short, and it is full of those faults which are characteristic of Blake. Faults 
are more obvious than virtues, and I chose to base my argument on the 
obvious: the special temptations that beset a poet who is an enthusiast. 


* Numbers in parentheses refer, respectively, to pages in The Poetry and Prose of William 
Blake, ed Erdman (New York 1965), or to volume and pages in The Poetical Works of John 
and Charles Wesley, ed Osborn, 13 vols (London 1868-72). 


1 Blake’s copy is the first of two issues of Hymns for the Nation, In 1782. The seveateen hymns 
appear with minor changes in Osborn, vux 281-308. The second issue had fourteen additional 
hymns (vix 309-336). I am grateful to Sir Geoffrey Keynes for making it possible for me to 
compare the texts. 
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Blake's autograph in Hymns for the Nation proves that he knew from 1790 
on that he was in no obvious way united with the Wesleys by those traits 
which have been ascribed jointly to him and John Wesley: “desire for 
political revolution," "anarchy," "hatred of organized religion," "antinom- 
ianism," "excessive individualism." With whatever justice the traits may be 
assigned to Blake, they were in no obvious way Wesley traits. Hymns for 
the Nation declares the unswerving loyalty to King, Constitution, and Church 
of two men who lived and died High Church and High Tory. 

Wesley wrote Hymns for the Nation when defeat for the British forces 
seemed almost inevitable after the collapse of Cornwallis’ campaign and 
reverses in the West Indies at the hands of the French. The most hopeful 
thing he could say about the insurrection was that it was probably an instru- 
ment to punish England's rebellion against God. He saw America as Sodom, 
her leaders as murderers and fanatics, the Continental Congress as like 
Lucifer in its rage for power and its blind fury of insurrection, and he prayed 
for its swift removal to Tophet. The Loyalists were martyrs, persecuted by 
usurpers and betrayed by weak leadership of the British forces. There was 
a third group of Americans, those who had been intimidated by fanatics 
and deluded by the machinations of the world politics of Roman Catholi- 
cism. He prayed they might be given grace to return to their true allegiance 
even in defeat, that King George might be sent a general who would yet 
lead his armies to victory, that he might see his children submit themselves 
in “duteous piety” to their parents, his subjects show themselves obedient, 
his colonies brought into subjection. He prayed, but not very hopefully, 
“For the Conversion of the French,” suggesting in his petition that it might 
be a good idea for God to extirpate that lustful and insolent nation from the 
map of Europe, and replace it with a new nation made up of the Ten Lost 
Tribes, “just” Jews, and converted American Indians, which group would be 
by nature strongly pro-British and would make an ally for a repentent 
Britain. “Then shall Thy whole design be seen” in an apocalyptic vision of 
England’s place in world history.’ 

Blake called the revolutionary spirit in America Orc, the lover who can 
rouse the Dark Virgin who is the Muse of History and make fruitful man’s 


2 Yet instruments of Thy design, Extirpating th’ungodly race, 
The Kingdom is not theirs, but Thine, With whom wilt Thou supply their place? 
Who dost, with wisdom deep, employ With Israel's tribes so long conceal’d? 
The foes each other to destroy, Just Jews, and real Christians fill’d? 
And use, beyond their own intent, With savages, through Jesus’ blood 
To shock, and purge the Continent. Redeem’d, and seal'd the sons of God? (vm 307) 


Compare Blake’s marginalia on Watson’s Apology (604). “To Extirpate a nation by means 
of another nation is as wicked as to destroy an individual by means of another individual which 
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sense of time. The only just wars were waged by this generating and creating 
impulse in opposition to such a father-priest-king figure as Wesley pictures. 
Blake saw the American leaders under Washington not as Albion's enemies, 
but as allies of that visionary spirit of liberated energy as it existed in Britain. 
He thought the French intervention in America was prompted not by Roman 
Catholic politics but by an impulse toward freedom akin to this same spirit 
in Britain and America. Wesley and Blake make use of parallels between 
contemporary racial groups and Biblical peoples, and it would be possible to 
establish a relation between the poets on this basis. Possible, but fallacious ? 


God considers (in the Bible) as Murder & commands that it shall not be done.” Watson in 
his text had used the word exterminate. Blake may have recalled Wesley’s word extirpate. 
Like Wesley, he cites the authority of God and cites the Bible as God's word from which all 
things must be proved. Unlike Wesley, Blake read as ironic all parts of the Bible where venge- 
ance appears to be sanctioned; where something called God by men was said to have com- 
manded genocide, Blake read the stories as having been preserved by the Holy Spirit to 
demonstrate man’s evil, and man's projection of his own evil upon a god which was not the 
true God. He gave this reading to both Old and New Testaments. 


8 The mere presence of the Anglo-Israelite theory in poetry has been used to prove various 
characteristics of Wesley and Blake by critics who have, I fear, narrowed their minds by reading 
only good literature, an error Blake did not commit. In comic strips and anthropology, people 
are always finding the Ten Lost Tribes. Curiosity about this racial mystery indicates no specific 
degree of scientific acumen or religious orthodoxy, nor is it reserved to any historical era since 
the Diaspora. Before America was discovered, Europeans imagined a land lay to the west 
inhabited by Canaanites. See Howard Mumford Jones, O Strange New World (New York 1964) 
p 4. When later the American Indians were seen and described, the still unsolved mystery of 
their racial origin encouraged association with that other racial mystery. The idea was given 
freakish emphasis by Richard Brothers, but Blake had no need to find his source there; repu- 
table anthropologists believed the descendents of the Tribes survived in England or North 
America, were the Highland clans (Gaunt, p 35) or the American Indians. This morning’s 
Times (July 28 1965) carries a long account of a pageant being given by the Mormons in 
Palmyra, New York, named for the city once thought to have been built by Solomon 
(a theory now thought untenable, but inspiring to many poets). Nightly in up-state 
New York the fall of the ancient city of Zarahemia is accomplished with Blakean stage effects 
in stereophonic sound and modern lighting techniques. “And did those feet, etc. . . . ?" Yes. 
The luminous figure of Christ, as He taught in North America, appears in the pageant. Two 
million Mormons believe that this story was recorded by the angel Meroni, who survived the 
disaster, on gold tablets, the tablets having been found by Joseph Smith. Serious belief in this 
version of Israel's fate is not widespread outside the Mormon congregations; but that does not 
prove that Ezra Taft Benson, George Romney, and Stewart Udall are incompetent or do not 
believe in the creative power of God. 

As for its use in poetry, Hiawatha is not uninfluenced by the idea. Parallels between England 
and Biblical races in poetic or allegorical form are almost as old as English poetry. In the 
eighteenth century, much of this a was modeled on Watts’s Imitations of the Psalms of 
David, the establishing of the parallels being one of the aims of that book. The parallels are 
stated there in Calvinist terms, by Christopher Smart in his psalms modeled on Watts’s in 
orthodox terms but less Calvinist vocabulary, and restated in Jubilate Agno where the theory is 
joined with Smart's esoteric reading. Smart was not sane when he wrote Jubilate Agno but he 
believed in the creative power of God. To prove Blake mad, his work an omnium gatherum of 
floating absurdities, his status as a heresiarch, the offensiveness of his nationalistic arrogance all 
may be possible; but his use of this theory (and figures of speech from hermetic writing, the idea 
of incarnation, the hope that one’s native land may be God’s country) he had in common with 
men who have been considered sensible, inoffensive, and orthodox. 
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What Hymns for the Nation has in common with Blake is belligerence, 
exuberance, excess. These traits were not always kept under the control 
of poetic technique, Blake made varied uses of the Anglo-Israelite theory, 
and some are effective. Beautiful lyric passages sing of how “every English 
child” is Jerusalem-born (170). Cacaphonous listings of the “tribes” are 
effective in a different way; they are Blake's poetic cursing of all that sep- 
arates man from man (140, 150, 151, etc). The ugly names he chooses form 
a contrast (and were meant to) with Milton’s euphonious namings. As time 
(history) and space (geography) are fallen and accursed, Blakes very 
sounds prove that all which divides man from man causes the poet's tongue 
to stumble. The dimension of height and depth and breadth must be re- 
deemed. All “numberings of the tribes” are another form of numerology. 
When the tribes were numbered at Mt Sinai, that numbering did not serve 
to prove to Israel how strong she was, but rather served promptly as proof 
of her weakness in her own eyes. Israel could not enter the Promised Land 
until every man counted at Sinai had died. As in a phonic parable, Blake 
is asking that his own numerology be forgiven. At the close of Jerusalem 
these numberings vanish, foregone and forgiven, as he forgives Bacon and 
Newton and Locke for theirs. The mutual forgiveness accomplished, foun- 
tains of water rise from the flames, and the poetry itself, in sublime imagistic 
and tonal logic, becomes as flame and water. 

But at times his Druids are bombast. His historical parallels at times are 
a distraction and a gêne. Wesley's plan for replacing the French with the 
Ten Lost Tribes does not appeal to me. It seems extravagant. His hymns 
on the Gordon Riots and the American Revolution are extravagant. Violent 
imagery portrays interplanetary storm and showers of fire. His cosmos is 
cluttered with figures such as one sees in broken-line drawings of the con- 
stellations. The air is full of sweeping besoms and chariots and whirlwinds. 
Enormous feet make footprints all over earth and sea and abyss. There are 
mass migrations and racial dislocations. The formulae of ancient magic 
are suggested: the magic power of naming, the efficacy of a man’s death, 
“dominion” springing from a man-like body as a growing tree or a flowing 
fountain. These ideas were used elsewhere by Wesley in less hectic poetry. 
“Arm of the Lord, awake, awake!" as it was published in 1739 was a fine 
hymn based on Isaiah 51. When it was revised to comment on the Gordon 
Riots, decorum did not govern energy. The recurrent image of a great arm 
holding a sword or a scourge as it is used in Hymns for the Nation represents 
both a diminution of poetic energy and a loss of control of technique. In 
both poets, there were similar intellectual and emotional pressures that 
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explode through vulnerable places in technique; and both occasionally sub- 
stitute bombast when energy flags. They were liable to be at their worst 
or at their very best when they wrote of the Great Awakening. 

Blake's poem Milton tells of the error made by that great poet in his earthly 
life when he represented God as a vengeful deity. The power o£ Milton's 
poetry had contributed to the despair that had seized upon men thereafter. 
Under the driving of Satan, many men ( Voltaire and Rousseau amcng them) 
sought escape from despair by asserting the self-righteousness of man. The 
spirit of Milton, perceiving the harm he had done, entered inta the poet 
William Blake to declare his errors and make amends by speakinz through 
Blake's poetry a corrected version of man's history (which story is the epic 
Jerusalem) and truly justifying the ways of Cod to men. | 

Los, spirit of prophecy, summoned his two sons, Palamabron and Rintrah, 
who are associated with the Two Witnesses of the Book of Revelation, and 
with the two figures, Moses and Elijah, who stood with the transfigured 
Christ. Palamabron (Moses), symbol of pity, is the redeemed spirit of the 
law as contrasted with the deadly letter of the law, a value assigned by Blake 
to Aaron and the priestly office. Rintrah (Elijah) is symbol of righteous 
wrath. Palamabron, like Moses, is the type of prophet who can work within 
a social order; Rintrah is the reprobate, the hermit, the rebel, the outcast 
from society. 

Palamabron and Rintrah "raisd up” Wesley and Whitefield. This expres- 
sion is common in the Old Testament and signifies men specially called to 
meet a crisis in history. The symbolic values of Rintrah and Pelamabron 
are transferred to Whitefield and Wesley. Whitefield was a more rebellious 
spirit, who, unlike the Wesleys, left the Anglican church. Blake’s choice of 
John Wesley as type of a prophet able to work within a social order is one 
more example added to many examples of Blake’s deep knowledge of his 
own age. The story of the Two Witnesses now is made to apply to the two 
evangelists. According to the account in Revelation, the Gentiles shall 


4 Those critics who read Blake as a satirist of the Methodists may like to pursue a line of inquiry 
that could perhaps result in reading this passage also as sardonic. How much did he know of 
the mad and blood-stained annals of enthusiasm on the Continent? The story cf “The Two 
Witnesses of Berne” was a famous one, and he may be comparing Whitefield ard Wesley to 
those two degenerate freaks; the idea is no more far-fetched than some criticism of 
Blake I have read. Two brothers in Switzerland claimed to be the Two "Witnesses of 
Revelation, revived gnostic teachings, set up a completely cynical trade in indulgences, 
were exiled, returned secretly, were apprehended, and one was strangled amd his body 
publicly burned, not for his beliefs, but for horrible crimes committed by him anc encouraged 
in his followers. See Karl Rudolph Hagenbach, History of the Church in the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries, 2 vols (New York 1869) x 195 et passim, for other perallels. That 
Wesley discipline represented to Blake a castration of the spirit is a provocative idea; there was. 
a chiliastic sect in Russia called the Castrators, who thought the Judgment Day coald not come 
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“tread under foot” the holy city during a period of time when the Two 
Witnesses are protected by God until their testimony is completed. Then 
“the beast which ascendeth out of the bottomless pit” shall kill them, “And 
their dead bodies shall lie in the streets of the great city, which spiritually 
is called Sodom and Egypt, where also our Lord was crucified.” After three 
and a half days, the Two Witnesses live again and are called up to heaven 
while an earthquake destroys a tenth part of the city. 

Even this brief passage shows the similarity of Blake's method to the 
Apocalyptic method. The author of Revelation cites the Destruction of the 
Cities of the Plain, the Captivity in Egypt, and the Crucifixion, and uses that 
principle of double meanings adopted by Blake. Jerusalem is at once the 
holy city and the equivalent of Sodom and Egypt, for it was actually in 
Jerusalem that “our Lord was crucified.” Blake further interweaves the 
story with allusions to Hosea, Jesus and the Pharisees, Moses and Pharaoh, 
Jonah, and Paul before Agrippa." The Hebrew prophets confront some form 


until 144,000 persons had been castrated (this is the apocalyptic numbering of the saints), 
and set busily about the task. To speak somewhat less Sone , the place to begin with any 
real study would be a comparison of An Islend in the Moon with Albert M. Lyles, Methodism 
Mocked: The Satiric Reaction to Methodism in the Eighteenth Century (London 1960). Blake 
later praised Hervey, Whitefield, Wesley, Methodists, and enthusiasm; but here, in a close 
approximation of Augustan satire, he has one of his eccentrics read Hervey; another reports 
her ecstatic reaction to an enthusiastic preacher. Locke is mentioned derisively. But it is not 
possible to lump all the subjects mentioned in An Island in the Moon as things Blake did not 
care for. One must look at his other writings. He did not care for Locke’s ideas, and made that 
opinion amply clear elsewhere. From Blake’s address “To the Deists,” it is clear that he did 
not consider Whitefield a contemptible figure, though he did laugh at Mr Huffcap. It is certain 
that Blake knew Samuel Foote's stage satires of Whitefield; from parts of An Island in the Moon 
it might be thought that he knew Foote’s other work. Compare the account of Chatterton 
(Chapter 5) with Foote’s story of the Grand Panjandrum, which you learned in the nursery, 
though you may not have associated it with Foote. But Blake’s attitude toward Chatterton was 
not derisive. He made very serious and sympathetic use of Chatterton’s work. Incidentally, the 
“anthems” in An Island in the Moon are very interesting lyrics, and Y should like to know what 
tunes he had in mind when he wrote them. 


5 See the lines quoted at the head of this essay. Rintrah speaks first. Then, confronted by the 
Two Witnesses’ faith in God, the Churches Cry: "Becoming . . . Miracles" Then Rintrah 
speaks again: “Can . . . awake, etc." The words “the likeness of men,” are quoted from Philip- 
pians 4:7. The words, “Becoming obedient unto death, even the death of the cross,” are a 
continuation of that quotation. They are a deliberately ambivalent modifier, referring both to 
“God the dear Savior,” to whom both phrases apply in Philippians, and grammatically mod- 
ifying Witnesses in the next line, making the “martyrdom” of Whitefield and Wesley a type 
of the Crucifixion. Blake alludes to Hosea 9:7, where the prophet speaks of Egypt as enemy 
of Israel. “The days of recompence are come; Israel shall know it: the prophet is a fool, the 
spiritual man is mad.” “Shew a miracle” are Pharaoh’s words to Moses (Ex 7:9). The Pharisees 
and Sadducees prey Jesus, “desiring him that he would shew them a sign from heaven,” 
and he said, “A wicked and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign; and there shall no sign 
be given unto it but the sign of the prophet Jonah,” that is, resurrection after three days 
(Matt 12:36 and 16:4). When Paul before Agrippa spoke of the resurrection, Festus called 
him mad (Acts 26:23-25), and Paul appealed to King Agrippa’s faith in the prophets. Other 
passages may be alluded to (Heb 2:16-17; I Corinthians 3:18, e.g.) where the foolishness of 
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of authority that is associated with Egypt, Babylon, or Rome, or with eccle- 
siastical authority. These symbols unite with the term the Churches to form 
that which Blake called the Elect, a term which will be discussed later. The 
request of the Elect for a sign is a reiterated situation in his poetry. The Elect 
“cannot believe in Eternal Life / Except by Miracles & a New Birth” (121). 
It was the New Birth that was the message of Whitefield and the Wesleys 
in the revival called the Great Awakening, and Blake in this passage is 
placing them in the direct line of the prophets, and is contradicting especially 
the deist dogma on the subject of revelation. Blake’s interpretation of the 
evil “Mystery” is his own, but it is based on interpretations that have been 
standard since Jerome wrote.® Blake disdained historical allegory, and inter- 
preted the Bible by “Spiritual Mystery,” or “spiritually,” as the author of 
Revelation says. He felt no less and no more responsibility to the facts of 
geography and history than did John on Patmos, who was incorrect in saying 
that the Crucifixion took place in Sodom; but all the facts in the story are 
important, and the place of each story in Biblical history and interpretation 
is always of first importance. Blake is incorrect when he says that the bodies 
of Whitefield and Wesley lay about London streets in this unsanitary man- 
ner; they died decently in bed and were not martyrs.’ 


belief in the resurrection is said to be wisdom. The “Churches” are the seven churches of Asia 
Minor to whom Revelation (1:4, 11) is addressed. The story of the Two Witnesses is in Rev- 
elation 11. 


9 Blake’s source for this use of the word Mystery is Rev 17, the only use in the Bible where 
the word has sinister meaning. The context indicates that the evil city must stand in relation 
to Jews and Christians at the time of writing as Babylon stood in relation to the ancient Hebrew 
nation. Jerome interpreted the word on the forehead of the Great Whore to stand for Rome, 
the blasphemies oe the assumption of divinity by the emperors. I Peter 5:13 is also glossed 
by interpreting Babylon to mean Rome. Rome, Babylon, and Egypt are powers that enslave, 
and remove the faithful from the true city, the true bride. The Puritan interpretation combined 
the two ideas of political and religious authority, but differed: by making the Beast to mean 
ancient Rome sad the Woman to represent Roman Catholicism. The passage is thus glossed 
in the Geneva Bible: “The beast signifieth y ancient Rome; y woman y sitteth thereô y new 
Rome w’ is the Papistrie whose crueltie w' bloodshedding is declared by skarlat.” Blake keeps 
the two root ideas of religious and civil authority, and adds his own meaning: abstract thought 
with its inhuman tyranny, and that blurring of vision which comes from viewing the true 
"Spiritual Mystery" with the eyes of abstract thought. In Blake's poetry, the "priests" seem 
to represent the false Mystery, and the monks the “Spiritual Mystery." See Jerusalem 52 and 
"The Gray Monk." By his principle of contraries, he gave the word Mystery both high and low 
meanings. In The Vision of the Last Judgment (545) "Spiritual Mystery" is source of the highest 
art. 

T The Wesleys were the properest martyrs for their age. Trained in an Age of Classicism, they 
even went back to the Greek root, witnesses. In an Age of Common Sense, they were neither 
teetotalers nor addicts about suffering and dying for the cause; they could take it or leave it. 
They were fearless, but unaware of heroism as a man is unaware of a healthy skin. In an Age 
of Reason, they pursued their logic to the grave; they had meant what they said. In an Age 
of Gentlemen, they did not take on, but just died, polite as can be to all present, rejoicing in 
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Wesley's association with scholarly analysis of the Bible began in early 
childhood; Blake's knowledge of the Bible was a fruit of independent study. 
Their verbal memories were what we call “gifts,” and each in his own way 
disciplined that gift until the result seems not so much the power of total 
recall as physical digestion. John on Patmos was commanded to eat the 
Book as a preliminary to his writing of the Apocalypse. Wesley and Blake 
write as if the Book has been assimilated into nerve and sinew. They use it 
with complete consistency always, yet with great freedom, testing it by 
satire, proving it by the contraries of thought and life, finding it applicable 
to the great issues and to the minutiae of life, fitting its words into their own 
meters as if the Word belonged there. Wesley is famous for his intricate 
patterns of cross-reference. There are short lyrics that shine with surface can- 
dor and simplicity and contain as many as fifty allusions to passages culled 
from Genesis to Revelation, each used with full responsibility for their doc- 
trinal interpretation and for the plot-lines of the stories alluded to. Blake's 
patterns of cross-reference are comparable in method but less intricate. 

They thought the universal truth of the Bible could absorb other truth. 
Wesley did not absorb such vast amounts of extra-Biblical material as Blake 
used, and he aspired to be known as homo unius liberi, but the tracing of 
his allusions shows that he did not deserve that title in any restrictive sense.? 
The Bible story as used by both men carried intricate thought and doctrine, 
Wesley's being the more intricate, for all its surface simplicity.!? 


the Lamb. So did Blake, witnessing to his faith in the divinity of man and the eternal nature 
of art, saying, "I will draw your portrait, Kate." Truth, orthodox or unorthodox, sits upon the 
lips of dying men. Blake could have said nothing more absolutely consistent with all he had 
ever said. John Wesley said, “And the best of all is God with us.” Charles, too weak to write, 
dictated a silly little hymn about a joke he liked, a gnostic notion that Blake liked too, the idea 
that heaven 1s beneath man. He had written better hymns about it, but they always sound 
rather childish, and always imply a story, a myth, about how he would fall, like a child fallin 
from the branches of a Tree, catching at a branch for a moment, then falling again, until clunk 
he hit those Arms. Now at last, they all thought, they would see quite clearly the face of love 
loved so long; Blake could draw God at any time. Drawing God was a simple matter compared 
to drawing Kate. 


8 “With glorious clouds incompast round" (vm 26) has fifty allusions. See W. F. Moultrie, 
Proceedings of the Wesley Historical Society 1 (1897) 26-27. 


? Champion explicator of allusions is Henry Bett, The Hymns of Methodism 3rd ed (London 
1945). 


10 I am aware of statements about Wesley "simplicity." Ronald Knox, Enthusiasm (Oxford 
1950) 515, says the Wesley message was simple because it "left nine-tenths of Christian doc- 
trine out of consideration, and concentrated on the remaining tenth — soteriology." It is ques- 
tionable whether or not soteriology is a mere tithe of the doctrine. Father Knox speaks of John 
Wesley's sermons, he seems never to have heard of the hymns. The Wesleys preached as presby- 
ters of the Church of England, bringing their converts to the Establishment. They did not 
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Their poetry is prophetic and evangelical, the messages are intensely 
personal and aimed at reformation of the social order. They meart to bring 
about an inner change, in the heart, in the imagination, and hoped chat social 
changes would come about as a result. They call to a Great Awakening. 
Blake's challenge in Milton is "England, awake! awake! awake!” and his re- 
frain is, "Mark well my words! they are of your eternal salvation." They did 
not want the Lamp unto man's feet to be dimmed by the Enlightenment. 

The middle ground from which the poets are clearly different can be 
charted by some consideration of the authorities they acknowledged. The 
differences are obvious and important, but some of them have keen exag- 
gerated. An obvious difference is Wesley's acknowledged obligation to clar- 
ity. He wrote in three traditions that demanded it, The Augustan esthetic 
demanded it, and he added to that demand his own emphasis on the didactic 
nature of his writings and the nature of the audience he addressed, for his 
hymns were frankly a means of teaching so large a thing as Christian doctrine 
and so small a thing as vocabulary. Where he used an unusual word, he 
meticulously defined it in the next line. The hymn tradition itself demanded 
clarity because of its dedication to general congregational use. And the 
insistence of Protestants upon clear understanding of all religious services 
was the chief reason for the shift to the vernacular. None of these pressures 
operated directly upon Blake. He would not accede to demands for a certain 
sort of “clarity,” for it involved the writer in those generalizations which 
seemed to him a blurring of true clarity. 

The authority exercised over a work of art by its audience is a point of 
difference. Wesley s awareness of and acknowledgement of this authority 
was much greater than Blake’s. They have been made examples of both 
extremes in this matter; Wesley’s style has been accounted for by his philistine 
commitment to the utility of art, and the change of Blake's style has been 


preach as founders of a church, but stressed what seemed to them a classic doctrine of the 
Church that was being neglected in the Church. The sermons do not elaborate 5n doctrines 
not then in question. It has been demonstrated by Catholics and Protestants, however, that the 
sermons do carry the full doctrine. See for example M. Piette, John Wesley and tre Evolution 
of Protestantism, and John M. Todd, John Wesley and the Catholic Church. It is Tue that the 
sermons do not give extended treatment to such subjects as the Trinity, Christology, the deity 
of the Holy Spirit, and it is true that these doctrines when they are treated are placed in rela- 
tion to soteriology, as is proper according to the doctrine. The hymns differ from the sermons : 
in that they make much fuller statement of these doctrines because they would aot be dealt 

with in church song of that day. There are, for example, two volumes of Hymns on the Trinity. 
The richness of doctrinal statement in the hymns has been studied many times, J. E. Rattenbury's 
work being a case in point. The general conclusion is that any alteration whatsoever impover- 
ishes the logic and the fullness of the doctrine. In its full statement, it is not a simole doctrine. 
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accounted for by his failure to command an audience.! I think both extremes 
have been exaggerated, and I think that any final statement on the subject 
would necessarily involve one in vain and fruitless surmise about how they 
might have written had their circumstances been other than they were. 
But the difference is marked. As things are, it is not difficult to see that 
Wesley's poetry is something Blake's is not — part of an hour-by-hour dia- 
logue between artist and audience, a social instrament that would have 
been rendered useless by lack of clarity, written almost literally on the run, 
and written so that he who runs may read. 

The authority of academic standards of excellence had no part in Blake’s 
esthetic. He thanked God he was never sent to school. Wesley's lifelong 
association with scholarship was given special poignancy when it came about 
that his university was in his eyes one of the sources of the authorization of 
his ministry.” 

Blake professed antagonism to empirical philosophy, experimental science, 
and the lower and higher criticism of the Bible that were an important prod- 
uct of the Enlightenment. Wesley accepted the ideas early in life and ab- 
sorbed them into his hymns. But, rebellious or no, both were children of the 
Enlightenment, and their relation to these ideas was a complicated one. Blake 
reacted in many different ways to empiricism. His work needed a useful 
knowledge of physics, chemistry, measurement, anatomy. He gave eager re- 
sponse to the Biblical criticism in his own way. The lower and higher criticism 


11 Other explanations of his change of style include his “growing gnosticism,” his increasing 
assumption of a “mask of gnosticism,” his “perverseness,” his decision not to mirror nature 
because truth is not to be found in nature, his loss of the power of self-criticism, a loss of con- 
trol over his poetic medium. I account for his change in style by his change of the literary 
enres he wrote in, and his interpretation of the nature of genres. His last poem, The Ever- 
ing Gospel, which reverts to a type of satire similar to that of An Island in the Moon, is much 
clearer than An Island, displaying no Jack of clarity and control of tone and medium, although 
the ideas it presents are much more complex than those in the earlier work. Jerusalem is indeed 
a much more difficult poem than the early songs, and all the prophetic books are difficult (as 
Daniel and Jeremiah are difficult books). But I do not observe that my students find Milton 
any more difficult or any less “self-contained” a poem than The Dunciad. Jerusalem is difficult 
because it assumes the reader knows London as Pope assumes it, and assumes that the reader 
knows the history of the Hebrews and the situation in Jerusalem as Jeremiah assumed that 
knowledge. 


12 One of Wesley's earliest memories must have been his father's engagement in comparing all 
versions of Job in all availabe Oriental languages. He had the tutelage of his older brother 
Samuel at home and at Westminster School. His hymns demonstrate his thorough training in 
translation, prosody, formal logic, the intricate classification of a of speech; these studies 
were the center of the curriculum. John Wesley, when his right to preach was challenged, 
claimed a jus ubique praecandi as a member of the university. I am not sure that this law (even 
as John Wesley made the claim) covered Charles Wesley, who was not a Fellow, as John 
Wesley was. And I am not sure that such a law existed even for Fellows. There was a jus ubique 
docendi allowing Fellows to teach anywhere. Still, it is true that they took some authentication 
of their ministry as being from that source, and took the world as parish. 
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had a wide basis in linguistic studies, and he learned Hebrew and Greek in 
order to study the Bible in response to that emphasis. It was based on Oriental 
studies and explorations and excavations that brought to public attention 
much esoteric and exotic information which he made use of. Work in the 
higher criticism on the Continent and in England was concentrated upon 
the literary genres of the Bible. This type of inquiry was widely known to 
the public from the early eighteenth century. Wesley's father was involved 
in it. Watts and Wesley, trained rhetoricians, nourished their infant genre 
of the English hymn with such strength as could be poured into it from 
pastoral, ode, neoclassical imitation, epic, satire, and from the prose genres 
of the sermon and the tract. Blake responded in one manner by finding in 
the Bible the whole span of literary forms. In the Book were his models for 
all descriptions of all sins, crude humor, subtle irony, petulant complaint, 
grandiose praise, exalted lyricism, pain like vivisection, worldly opinion 
and unworldly wisdom, earthy and unearthly passion. 

Wesley looked upon himself as transmitting a received dogma. Blake 
claimed no connection with any existing orthodoxy, but he was a more ex- 
treme example of bibliolatry than Wesley. The general Protestant devotion 
to its “paper pope” has always been visibly intensified in Britain, and Wes- 
ley and Blake are good examples of that devotion. But Wesley (and Milton) 
took into their poetry an inspiration from classical models and a literary 
reverence for “the gods of Priam”; they did not derogate classical art in 
order to praise the Bible. Blake’s doctrine came by direct revelation, but 


18 Since the pastoral is the genre discussed at greatest length in this essay, I illustrate by the 
theory of Charles Claud Genest (1639-1731), a French theologian, who said that Theocritus 
modeled his pastorals on the Song of Solomon. English scholars adopted the theory, among 
them the father of the Wesleys. Anthony Blackwall put the theory in his Introduction to the 
Classics, the most highly respected textbook of rhetoric in this period, and from 1718 on, the 
theory was common in the ou Milton in The Reason of Church Government gives Job 
as example of the epic, the pd of Solomon (citing Origen as authority) as pastoral, and the 
Apocalypse as example of tragedy, a statement that is repeated in the introduction of Samson 

onistes, But genre study took a much more secular form, even when these studies were pursued 
by the devout. Those who studied the pastoral as a literary genre of the Bible include Bossuet 
and Genest in France; in England, Bishop Percy, Bishop Lowth, and Thomas Harmer; in 
Germany, J. D. Michaelis and Herder. 


14 Milton opens: "The Stolen and Perverted Writings of Homer & Ovid: of Plato & Cicero. 
which all Men ought to contemn: are set up by artifice against the Sublime of the Bible" (94). 
From A Vision of the Last Judgment (545): “the Greek Fables a in Spiritual Mystery 
& Real Visions Which are lost & clouded in Fable & Alegory <while> the Hebrew Bible & 
the Greek Gospel are Genuine Preserved by the Saviours Mercy.” Blake went beyond the posi- 
tion of Thomas Taylor, as is shown by George Harper Mills, The Neoplatonism of William Blake 
(Chapel Hill 1961) 195-197. He also went beyond the statements of Milton, Watts, or the 
Wesleys in his insistence that classic art was a degenerate copy of the work of Asian patriarchs. 
Blake told H. C. Robinson that all he knew was in the Bible, a statement, one takes it, to be 
read “spiritually,” rather than for its historical or geographical accuracy. See Blake, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Lamb, etc., being Selections from the Remains of Henry Crabb Robinson, ed 
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the doctrine had to do with exegesis of the Bible. He cited the Bible as final 
proof of all he alleged. He placed the Hebrew and the Greek Testaments 
together at the very height of art and sanctity. He did not claim to be a 
mystic, and did not use the word.! He claimed to be a visionary, an enthu- 
siast, and a Christian, and defined the terms carefully. I have read, and now 
am reading in newspapers, statements of literary critics and those who call 
themselves “atheistic theologians” to the effect that Blake had no god but 
man. People who are not atheists are usually willing to leave to God such 
important judgments about others. On this subject, as on other statements 
about himself, Blake seems clear enough. He said always and passionately 
that he was a Christian, and I know only One who has a better right to an 
opinion on that subject. 

He was an enthusiast. The usual way of categorizing enthusiasts is ac- 
cording to their acceptance or rejection of previous revelation.1® Some, like 
the Babis, do not value previous revelation. Some, like the Muslims or the 
Mormons, in supplementing previous revelation, tend to supercede it. Some 
attach themselves to previous revelation; of this type, the Hebrew prophets 
are the noblest examples, and Blake claimed to belong to this type. 





Edith J. Morley (Manchester 1922) 12. Blake’s statements form part of contemporary contro- 
versy. No brief summary of the positions of Bacon, Newton, and Locke with reference to the 
Bible is satisfactory (Watts on Locke is very interesting), but some specific points of contro- 
versy may be stated. Bacon, The Advancement of Learning (Oxford 1920) 102-103, says that 
the parables of Jesus were intended to obscure spiritual truths to the eyes of all but a chosen 
few; Blake thought the parables were revelations of truth to all men, operating through the 

ower of-the stories to bring into play man’s imagination. Newton and Locke, both in private 
studies and in their letters to one another, concentrate their attention on the Apocalypse, and 
Newton thought his efforts to establish the chronology of the Bible and the Greek myths were 
probably his most important work. Blake distrusted such thinking. Mathematical speculation 
“cages” the imagination in unspiritual “Mystery” of abstract thought. Sects that indulge in it 
(and there were many in Blake’s time) and in numerology, and predictions of the Second 
Coming, illustrate by their histories that such “law” may be, as Blake said, based on an essen- 
tial lawlessness, Blake associated eighteenth-century rationality with this form of mystification. 
Even title pages of Blake’s day illustrate his meaning. An Attempt to Translate the Prophetic 
Parts of the Apocalypse of Saint John into Familiar Language by Divesting it of the Metaphors 
in Which It Is Involved (Boston 1794) by James Winthrop, son of “the Late professor of 
mathematics,” is an illustration. Divesting himself of metaphors, the author soon converts from 
poetic figures to mathematical digits. This is the type of mystification in the name of clarity 
to which Blake addressed his arguments, for he regarded it as the special problem of his own 
day, as well as a recurrent situation in human history. Blake was not a systematic student of 
language theory or theology — or rather, he followed his own system in his reading; but it 
will not do to condescend to him where the subject is language and the use of language in his 
own day, the assessing of society in terms of its sense of metaphor. 


16 The Blake concordance shows two uses of the word mystic, both in contexts that are not 
significant. 
16 Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, ed James Hastings, 12 vols (New York 1912) v 317. 
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Masonic orders of the eighteenth century, for example, intended their 
dogma of the brotherhod of man to supercede the New Testament as, in 
their opinion, the New Testament had superceded the Old.” Blake held the 
whole canon as total truth and totally true. He intended to supercede nothing 
but erroneous readings of the Bible, Milton’s among them, and hed nothing 
to add to the Bible except the correct reading of what was already there. 
That reading was not orthodox, but it was consistent, and he held himself 
responsible to his own interpretation. His acceptance of the entire canon 
sets him apart from Ann Lea, the Muggletonians, the Swedenborgians, the 
deists, the Christian Scientists. His refusal to add to the truth of the scripture 
as he read it sets him apart from the Masons, the Mormons, the Muslims. His 
refusal to read the Bible as historical allegory sets him apart from Locke and 
Newton and the sects that subscribe to numerology. 

The Bible was to Wesley and Blake the myth, the narrative, which runs 
concurrent with present events, explaining present events anc the Last 
Things, and being in turn explained by the present, so that only the Word 
made human life comprehensible, and only the individual's life fully revealed 
the meaning of the Word. Neither of them used allegory. Neither recounted 
at length the stories from the Bible, as Milton did in his three last poems. 
The Bible is present by allusion, but primarily it is action that is alluded to, 
rather than symbol, doctrine, image. The burden of proof is on me to show 
that this method is in any way idiosyncratic. I have quoted enough of the 
book of Revelation to show how elder myths interpreted present events and 
the Last Things in that book. The process goes on throughout the Bible. The 
New Testament canticles and the song of the apostles in Acts 4:23 rephrase 
older writings for present purposes. When the canon of the scr-pture was 
established, the presence of such allusions was accepted as ccntributing 
evidence of canonicity. The method of thought was standard im patristic 
interpretations and those of the Middle Ages, and in some ways it :s standard 
today, however casually or systematically the four levels of scripture inter- 
pretation may be employed by the writer of sermon, novel, drama, exegesis, 
poetry, or the script of a motion picture spectacular. 

Neoclassical poetry framed current events in some myth; the relation 
between past and present was often ironic, the present being dinrinished by 
reference to the past (as was the purpose of The Rape of the Lock) or (as in 
Absalom and Achitophel) set in jesting relation. By reference to the myth, 
present events could be tempered into common sense and placed in reason- 


17 J. Bronowski's discussion of Blake’s ambivalent images taken from Masonic ritual is of 
interest in this connection. See p 95-98. 
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able proportions. From this ironic usage, the myths suffered some damage, 
Hector by being made parallel to Belinda, King David by being made parallel 
to Charles II. In the poetry of Wesley and Blake, this sort of irony has no 
place. Current events are never diminished in importance by reference to 
the sublime myth (this is a distinctive characteristic of Wesley’s hymns) 
because the present was not to be viewed by the eyes of mere “reason” or 
“common sense.” The present was of tremendous importance: this moment 
is of eternal significance. Nor is the myth ever diminished. Such meaning as 
each saw in the Bible was held in reverent and passionate belief, and the 
myth infuses the present, rather than framing it. 

Watts, Herbert, Milton, T. S. Eliot all were careful of doctrine, conscious 
of image and symbol, and none wrote in ignorance of the stories to which 
they allude. The doctrines differed (Wesleys and Blake’s differ) but the 
distinction I want to make is in poetic method. In a given poem, the demand 
for recognizing the relation of that poem to the Bible (and all their writings 
are based on the Bible) may be met in different ways. Watts rested the 
weight of his hymns and psalms on doctrinal interpretation, as contrasted 
with the literal rendering that had been the ideal of earlier church music. 
His method gave to his best work a grandeur of generalization that is un- 
surpassed in hymnody. He deliberately removed the Psalmist from his par- 
ticular locale and situation, thereby moving his poetry in the direction of 
universal doctrine. Wesley does not remove Wrestling Jacob from Jacob’s 
situation; he immerses the reader in the patriarch’s action, and it is an expe- 
rience that is made universal. 

Blake thought Aaron’s gems had been acquired by forced tribute. Herbert 
and Wesley associated those gems with their daily lives, dressed themselves 
in them, humbly claiming their part in an eternal priesthood, not reserving . 
virtue to the priesthood, not reserving any goodness to themselves in arro- 
gancy. Blake's method is like Wesley’s and unlike Herbert's in the demand 
he makes for the whole story of Aaron to be present in the reader's mind. 
Herbert placed great reliance on the image-making power of the mind, and 
the relation of his poems to the Bible can more nearly be met by imaging a 
collar, a pulley,.a table prepared for a guest, Aaron's gems as they adorn the 
priestly office. l 

T. S. Elioťs beliefs were in general those of Herbert and Wesley, High 
Church and Arminian. The explication of his poetry requires much explain- 
ing of myths, but he is a symbolist, not a mythic poet. A symbolist trusts the 
conception of some object which need not be clearly visualized and which, 
even removed from its usual religious associations (as Herbert does not 
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remove his images) has power to form a link with religious truth. For the 
purposes of his poetry, Eliot accepts no myth whatsoever in its totality. His 
poetic method is akin to the method of anthropology, upon which science 
he draws heavily. He analyzes all myths, choosing elements from any he 
needs, accepting only the part that suits his purpose. The disjunction of 
his “objects” from their usual associations is quite deliberate and essential 
for his purpose. If the reader attempts to understand his poetry in narrative 
terms, he is brought up short by Eliot’s refusal to “mean” any story, even 
that of Becket. Eliot means his symbols, but not his stories. A blood brother 
of the neoclassical writers, he, in his way, dramatizes for us the modern loss 
of our faith in any myth. We must dismember, analyze, criticize, all myths 
in search of truth, which will come finally through a symbol, not through 
a story. He urges no one to act; he really thinks acting and suffering are 
the same thing. His poetry, like Blake's, has difficulties for the reader, but 
the difficulties are different and their solution is different. Blake means every 
story he tells, even when he maddeningly refuses to tell it. To understand 
Blake, one must move with his stories, both those he tells and those he implies. 

The distinction between Blake and Milton was made earlier in this sec- 
tion by saying that Blake thought Milton erred in representing God as a 
vengeful deity. To go any further with the matter demands some definition 
of Blake's "diabolic" reading of the Bible and of his term the Elect. One 
cannot define the term by negatives, but must proceed, as Blake proceeded, 
by contraries. The most important idea is that Blake, while assigning to 
that term everything he thought was evil, by a contrary point of view, 
thought of himself as the Elect, "chosen," in that he was English, a prophet, 
and an artist. He did not choose these things; he was chosen. The con- 
trary idea must be stressed in the same breath; first, he was what he was 
by his own hourly, free, and difficult choice, and he knew it. And he called 
in stentorian tones upon all men to chose to be what he was, and his evangel- 
ical message insists that men are free to choose. 

The Elect, the Chosen, where the Jews. By covenant between God and 
Abraham, they became forever a nation of priests and prophets to fulfil 
God's purpose for man in a peculiar way so that through them all nations 
of the earth should be blessed. Blake thought that this race, either histori- 
cally or by the reading of "Spiritual Mystery," had their origin in England 
and that God's purpose would manifest itself in some peculiar way there — 
again, his interpretation is at times historical and geographical, and at times 
spiritual, merely an insistence upon the importance of the here and the 
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now: I say unto you, verily, verily, it is at Felpham, it is in London, it is in 
Oxford Street, that this great thing will and must take place. 

There was a period of time when the great “Election” was the Catholic 
Church. There was a time when the Protestant “Election,” especially associ- 
ated with Calvin, was the power to be dreaded. In Blake’s day, there was 
greater danger in a deist, a rationalist Elect. The most obvious and dramatic 
examples are to be found where civil and religious power are joined, and 
Blake used these examples from history. When Jewish religion had power 
to take vengeance, when the Catholic church had power to enforce its 
self-righteousness, when the Calvinists had power to revenge their wrongs, 
when rationalism had the reins of civil and religious power — these historical 
situations are dramatic and he found them usable. But what he opposes is 
not any institution in its entirety; and what he placed his hope in was not 
any institution. The “Elect” is a state, a point in a series of happenings, and 
it takes men and governments in its course — Blake himself not excepted. 
The epic struggle in Jerusalem is against Blake’s own self-righteousness. 
He gives a poor report on the Law, but no worse account than lawyers 
have given. He gives a poor account of the Church — any church; it is 
confirmed by those who best love the Church. None know better than 
churchmen how quickly the vital experience may become a degenerate 
reliance upon ritualistic theurgy. There is a progress of despair ending in 
that ossification which places its trust only in sacred rites. 

All these concessions do not place Blake within the bounds of orthodoxy. 
I am for the moment emphasizing his common ground with Wesley. 
Wesley, a good churchman, knew more. He knew the human value of 
sacred rites, and the human value of a human law, imperfect though both 
were. 

Blake did not confine his denunciations to church and state. Doing away 
with church and state would not remove from man’s nature the dreary fact. 
Denied expression in religious and political life, the self-righteousness of 
Election manifested itself in secular and private life and in art. Voltaire and 
Rousseau had fostered it as surely as had church and state. Reynolds repre- 
sented it. Milton’s errors were written down at a time in Milton’s life when 
he had no religious affiliation and no political power. The better the artist, 
the more dangerous was his Election — hence Blake's choice of Milton and 
Reynolds. Those wars he describes, and with which he identified himself, 
the political uprisings in which he hoped at times, all must be fought against 
the father-priest-king who represented the Elect; and they must be fought 
for his sake. The aim of the war is the salvation of the Elect. If this is not 
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accomplished, the war is lost, and its only result is to set up a new Elect, 
which will say, as the Elect always say, “I am right, and you are there- 
fore wrong,” and will exact vengeance, and will set up the deadly round of 
crime and punishment. This perverts the creative principle of self-sacrifice 
into the immolation of man’s true nature by denial and asceticism (when 
he cannot inflict his cruelty on others, and has only himself to punish) 
or the ritualistic sacrifices of others to its own self-righteousness. Men deify 
this self-righteousness in both of its forms, and call it God. Blake calls it 
sometimes Jehovah, sometimes Satan (though both these names have their 
“good” contraries). But by any name, it is never the true God. 

Asking pardon for omitting proper emphasis upon the traits that divide 
Wesley and Blake, I recount some well-known facts about the hymns of 
Charles Wesley. It has been said, and truly said, that every hymn he ever 
wrote was a protest against this Election. I have dutifully recorded the 
gravest example to the contrary, Hymns for the Nation; have 5ased my 
essay on the proof in the Keynes library that Blake knew it. I base my argu- 
ments largely on Charles Wesley’s grave faults as a poet, and quote all his 
worst verse. And I now compound my sins against the Wesleys by telling 
of their quarrels. They quarreled with Whitefield about Election and Repro- 
bation, and made up the quarrel by saying what the Elect can never say, 
“That which unites us is far more important than what divides us,” and 
Whitefield agreed, proving that he was no more a true member of the Elect 
than the Wesleys. But in the course of that quarrel, Charles Wesley pro- 
duced some satire on the subject more pointed than any Blake ever wrote, 
and a more thorough description of real diabolic reading of the Bible than 
Blake was able to give.!? His work had the effect of permanently mollifying 


18 “The Horrible Decree” (ux 34-38) is satire, more than hymn. Hymns on God's Everlasting 
Love, two series, published in 1741 and 1742, match the words from Calvin’s Institutes against 
the stories from the Bible that, in Wesley’s opinion, refuted that doctrine. See especially the 
Institutes, Book III, Chapter 24, Sections 8 and 24; and Chapter 33, Section 7, on infant damna- 
tion: "Decretum quidem horribile fateor." These are the closing stanzas of one of Wesley's 
hymns, Compare with Blake’s method of diabolic reading. 


“Tis we, the wretched abjects, we, Thy justice stain, thy Mercy wrong, . 
Our sin and death on Thee translate; Deny Thy faithfulness and love? 
We think that Fury is in Thee, 
iblv think : Still shall the HELLISH DOCTRINE stand? 
Homily Es And Thee for its dire author claim? 
“Thou hast compell’d the lost to die; No — let it sink at Thy command 
‘Hast reprobated from Thy face; Down to the pit from whence it came. 


‘Hast others sav'd but them past by; 


‘Or mock'd with only damning grace.’ Arise, O God, maintain Thy causel 


The fulness of the Gentiles call: 
How long, thou jealous God, how long Lift up the Standard of Thy Cross, 
Shall impious worms-Thy word disprove? And all shall know Thou died’st for all. 
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the worst form of a degenerate Calvinism. Like Blake, his chief battle was 
with the Elect who snatched the Bible and preémpted it for their evil proof. 
And this is the whole point to Blake’s “diabolic” reading of the Bible. 

Calvin had grieved to record what he himself called God’s Horrible De- 
cree. Where the Decree of Election is preached with no cognizance taken 
of Calvin’s pity, the doctrine degenerates. Watts, like Blake, refused to 
admit that the idea of vengeance was appropriate for Christians, and he 
omitted many Psalms and parts of Psalms that used the theme.!? Blake was 
more orthodox than Watts; he omitted nothing. Watts made no secret of 
how he searched the Bible for refutation of the belief in eternal punish- 
ment, could not find it, sadly reported what he found, and said as little 
about it as conscience would allow. One of John Wesley's most effective 
publications in the quarrel with Whitefield was a pamphlet of quotations 
from the Calvinist Watts. In the definitive Wesley hymnbook, among 525 
hymns, one is about hell. They dared not omit it entirely. Blake cheerfully 
showed them the way out of their difficulties: diabolic reading throughout. 
Where the Bible appears to sanction vengeance, the Elect speak, and these 
are cautionary tales preserved by the Holy Spirit to warn man of his own 
beastliness. They were to be read according to the inversion of satire. Tt is 
simply a matter of ascertaining the literary genre of a given passage. They 
were to be read as black instead of white. The procedure places the Bible 
at the discretion of the individual reader, but Blake was systematic in his 
interpretation, and firm in his belief that vision would reveal to any man 
the true nature of God and make clear which passages were black. With a 
mind like this at work in his poetry, is it any wonder that critics, once the 
difficulties of reading are surmounted, find it the chief problem to ascertain 
where to read Blake white and where to read him black? He took the Bible 
for his model, and his writing flows from contrary to contrary, just as he 
thought the Bible moved. 


19 See Watts's introductory remarks to his Psalm versions, and his notes on Psa 3, 6, 14, 16, 18. 
Where it was possible, he "endeavoured to turn the edge of them against our spiritual adver- 
saries," but he omitted these Psalms, and such verses as Psa 52:5; 54:5; 59:13; 64:7, 8; 70:2, 3; 
79:6; 140:10. In Reliquae Juveniles he published a version of Psa 137, a "noble ode," but 
unsuited for Christian use because cf the prayer for the destruction of Babylon. Watts was not 
a pacifist (nor were Wesley and Blake). Grandson of a hero of the Navy, he could denounce 
enemies within the body politic (Psa 58) and write vigorous war songs for what seemed to 
him a righteous war (Psa 59). Blake thought a righteous war aimed at forgiveness of the Elect, 
because only energy had power to forgive. Forgiveness was not a passive act, the action of a 
slave. All Jerusalem speaks of the energy of forgiveness, the strength and vision it demands, 
never an act to be performed by weakness of spirit, nor mere submission, but a positive force 
moving toward a resolution. It seems to me that Wesley, who thought so too, forgot this in 
Hymns for the Nation, and it is in the light of these generalizations that I call the book excessive 
and extravagant. 
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Mrs Nannicantipot said when rebuked, "I don't think it’s prophane to say 
‘Hang Pharaoh’” (443). Blake expands this principle. The Bible has its 
villains, and the reader must locate them and must determine when a char- 
acter appears in villainous aspect. Moses sometimes appears in one aspect, 
sometimes in another. But only a reader of Blake who lacks subtlety can 
conclude that his message for the world was “Hang Moses.” Blake was not 
an anarchist. 

When his reading of the Bible is seen in the light of theological contro- 
versies of his day, his reading appears much less erratic. He need only to 
have read newspapers and popular periodicals to know all he needed to 
know about the lower and higher criticism. There was, for example, quite 
a stir made about declaring non-canonical the story of the woman taken in 
adultery. 

The Bible at times makes it clear that the words of the Elect are opposed 
to right principles. One such place is the line from Wesley used by Donald 
Davie to illustrate both Wesley's sophistication and his devastating simplic- 
ity. Wesley can pierce through the stubborn coatings of generalities that 
surround the human heart because the minute particulars contain the uni- 
versal. When one knows the stories, he can pierce as Lear’s words pierce, 
“Pray you, undo this button.” 


This man receiveth sinners still. 


It can stand alone as a clear call to conversion, can be heard by the simplest. 
But it does not stand alone. Layer after layer of irony has fallen away to 
leave that bare simplicity. The words were spoken by the Pharisees in accu- 
sation of Jesus in the Temple. He answered, not with denial, but with stories, 
three immortal stories of the lost sheep, the lost coin, the prodigal son. It 
is the obvious irony directed against all organized religion that these words 
could ever constitute an accusation. From this obvious point, irony on irony 
develops. Jesus did not answer with accusation. The final irony is that the 
words are true, and are the only hope of the Pharisees as they are the hope 
of all men. 

This reading of Luke 15:2 has become orthodox. But Wesley went be- 
yond “orthodoxy” in his daring use of such ironies. Quite recently I have 
seen him criticized for an interpretation of Matthew 25:27 in his journal.2° 
He used it also in Short Hymns, but the critic did not catch him. The words 
of the Elect which authorized the Crucifixion were, “His blood be on us, 


20 Mabel Richmond Brailsford, A Tale of Two Brothers (New York 1954) 145. 
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and on our children.” Wesley said it was the greatest prayer a man could 
speak. This interpretation is not yet “orthodox,” and it is proof of Wesley’s 
“divine audacity,” but it is only proper to point out that in this reading he 
was merely paraphrasing his favorite poet, the holy Mr Herbert?! Herbert 
and Wesley could read white for black, and did. The rebel who is rejected 
by the Elect is that which will save them. The words spoken by the Elect 
are cruel, but they had spoken better than they knew, and the words are 
the hope of the world. It is ironic that so much hope can spring from cruelty, 
such great truths can be spoken by it. But that is the principle of contraries. 
The very truth and energy of their cruelty is the contrary force that may 
move them. 

I do not compare Blake to Wesley as a religious poet. Blake cannot stand 
the comparison. Bernard Manning said of the Wesley hymnbook (the 1830 
edition with its supplement) that it ranked with the Psalms, the Book of 
Common Prayer, and the canon of the Mass. "In its own way, it is perfect, 
unapproachable in its perfection. You cannot alter it except to mar it; it is 
a work of supreme devotional art by a religious genius.” ?? But Blake is com- 
parable in his audacity, his power of memory, the intimacy with which he 
fuses myth in every moment of life. His ironies have been read, not with 
too much complexity, but too little. I call attention to the scope of both 
poets, their sophistication in irony, their ability so to control tone that the 
same words may carry at one time irony, at another time the most direct 
and piercing simplicity. 


?1 George Herbert, "The Sacrifice," lines 105-112. 
22 Manning, 14. 
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PART III (Conclusion) 


56 
Monday 23 February 


Walked before bkfst. Bkfsted solus — read, wrote & dawdled about till 

11-3 — Legation. Sent Mrs Morley, with a note, 2 tickets to the H :tchinson's 
concert tomorrow eveg. 

6 — Dined at Mr Jaquiers — small party — Mr, Mrs, & Miss J — Mr 
Pickersgill, a distinguished artist, Mr Roberts well known for his drawings of 
scenes in Egypt, Spain, &c, Capt Leut of the R N — & Dr Milligan an cld surgeon 
who went through all the campaigns in Egypt & the Peninsula. Everything went 
off most agreably. I found more genuine good feeling towards America in Dr 
Milligan & Mr Pickersgill than I have met elsewhere in England. I mean good 
feeling, independent of considerations of interest. After the ladies had retired 
little speeches were made prefatory & in reply to toasts — they were made sitting. 
It was nearly 10 — when we joined the ladies & 11 before we separeted. Mrs J 
inviting me to call in on Wednesday evenings when they are always at home. 

11 — Walked home — read a little & to bed. 


o1 
11 to 3 — Legation. 
Mr McLane’s gradually improving in health. Had an hour's conversation with 
him, on political topics. 


Wrote Mr Croswell a short letter on the war with the Sikhs accompanying 
papers contg the late intelligence of Sir Hugh Gough's two battles this side the 
Sutlej. Lunched in Brook st. 

5% to 7 — French master — Finished to-day Manesca's secoad volume. 

7 — Dined in my room — 

7-10 — Did not go out — read &c — 

10 — turned in. 

This eveg Mr Murray sent me 6 bound copies of Herman's book. It looks 
well — God speed it. 

Very few Americans in town — less than ever. 

25th Wednesday mg — Presented Mr McLane with a copy of Herman’s book. 


08 
Wednesday 25 February 
8-10 — read, mused &c. 
10 — bfsted. 
11-3 — Legation. Wrote Allan on money matters. Had another hours conversa- 
tion with Mr McLane on political subjects. He says it would be great folly in the 
U S Govt to publish his Despatches at this present time — 


[ 113] 
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4 — Dined at No 7 King st Cheapside — with Mr Parkhurst of N Yk & his wife. 
This is an English boarding house — underbred, coarse, bigoted people, but 
with money. The conversation turned on American matters. They thought it 
“bragging” & “presumptuous” in Americans to talk of any equality between the 
two countries or their inhabitants. I chanced to say that I considered “a pound of 
American blood & bones to be as good as a pound of English”— which they really 
seemed to think very insulting. Mr P. is the inventor of a new & promising method 
of steam propulsion — a plain man of great constructive, mechanical skill. Walked 
back. 

Eveg. Engaged in my room until 4 past 9, when before retiring for the night 
I took a walk. 


59 


Thursday 26 February 

11-3. Legation. 

1075 — Called on Mr Murray. Herman’s book will appear tomorrow. Mr M. 
sent in advance a copy of the work to the “Atheneum” last Saturday’s number of 
which contains 777 columns of extracts, mingled with favorable criticism & clos- 
ing with a promise to continue. Mr Parkhurst, the Inventor, called. At his request 
I presented him to Mr McLane — Mr Risley the gymnast & attidrucizer ! called & 
gave me the whole history of his European tour. | 

3 44 — Dined in Rupert st. 

4 — Mr Colquhoun Consul General & Chargé d’Affairs of the Hanse towns 
called & had an hour's conversation on American affairs — He is a man of a high 
order of intelligence. 

5 -7. French master. 

7 — Dined in my room — 

8 — Laid down with the intention of rising at 914 & making my toilette to 
go to the Countess Deitrichstein's party at the Austrian embassy to night, but I 
did not wake & slept more soundly than usual until 7 AM on Friday. 

Wrote Genl Armstrong to-day & also Mr Du Solle, Editor of the Phila Spirit of 
the Times, at Paris — 

The Times has a mischievous article to-day on the Oregon. 


1 Perhaps Gansevoort coined the word "attiducizer" to mean a gymnast who specializes in 
leaping. I have not found just what Risley did in his act. Du Solle's paper The Spirit of the Times 
on 9 July 1844 reported Risley’s great success in London and Paris and commented that his 
kind “of acting — the very poetry of pantomimic expression and grace — is a novelty to the Eng- 
lish not less than to the French public." 


60 
Friday 27 February 


714 — Rose, walked in St James’ Gardens, & busied myself in various matters 
until 

10, when Professor Risley & his two boys, with Mr Boyd bkfsted with me. I 
was much pleased with the boys & on the whole with the father. He has been 314 
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yrs abroad & markedly successful. He played 70 nights at the Haymarket, 110 in 
Paris & brought out of Russia with him 65,000 silver roubles — 65 cts to the rouble. 
He has bought a place near Phila for $33,000 to which he means to retire in about 
2 yrs. He is 32 yrs old & a crack shot — 5 ft 9% inches high & most symmetrically 
built. They remd until 12 14 — 

1234 to 3 — at Legation. Had a talk with Mr McLane — two or *hree days 
since he had three hours conversation with Ld Aberdeen. The Presdt has declined 
Mr Packenham’s 2nd proposal to refer & Mr McLane says that if the terms in which 
it is declined are similar to those in which the first proposition was declined (the 
terms of the 2nd refusal have not yet transpired) that there will be a fight. The 
British Govt think that they will stand better before the world on the U S refusal 
to arbitrate than in any other way.— Mr Scott of Richmond Va called — an agre- 
able young man — also Mr Philip Hamilton Miles M P toreturn my visit — saw him. 
Took a bath — Dined solus in my room. 

107% — Supped with Mr & Mrs Risley — 

12 — Mr R, Mr Drumbutton & self visited Jessup’s Theatrical saloon & the 
Coal Hole. 

214 — To bed. 
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Saturday 28 February 
London. 1 St James’ Place, St James’ 


11-3. Legation — bright beautiful day — Mr McLane gains but slowly. He 
consulted Sir Benj Brodie ! to-day about his urinary organs. He apprehends stone 
in the bladder. Mr Maxwell late Sec of Leg at St Petersburgh called on me. Mr 
Drumbutton (Chief of the Ethiopian Serenades) called & presented me a ticket 
to a box at St James' theatre. Lunched in Brook st — 

4—5, studied French — 

5-7 — French master — 

7 — dined solus in my room — Recd letter from H W Ellsworth to-day. While 
driving F. L Yates ? called on his return from the continent. I handed him a letter 
from his brother which I had recd. He read it. It was from Richard Yates announc- 
ing the death of his mother. Poor fellow. He mentioned its contents & handed it to 
me to read — Within his short absence from the U S he has learned tke death of 
his Aunt, Mrs Truax, his only brother-in-law Mr Dwight, and now kis mother. 

814 — Went to the St James’ Theatre to see & hear the Ethiopian serenades. 
A ticket for a private box had been sent me. “Lucy Neal" & “The Rail Eoad Over- 
ture” pleased me much. This is a perfect bijou of a theatre, rich & tasteful in its 
decorations. 

1074 — went to bed — 


1 Among the eminent Doctor Brodie's patients were Sir Robert Peel and Louis Napoleon (see 
Field, 46-49). Brodie was called in to attend Gansevoort himself in his last days. 
2 This is evidently the Frederick L. Yates who was a fellow clerk with Herman Melville at the 
New York State Bank in Albany in 1832; in that year Richard Yates was cashier of the bank, and 
Gansevoort and Herman’s uncle, Peter Gansevoort, was a director. See Log 54. 
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62 
Sunday 1 March 


1034 — Jno S Maxwell late Sec of Leg at St Petersburgh, Mr Starke of S. C., 
E Dorr of N Yk, & Frederick L Yates bkfsted with me. We had a long talk on home 

airs — 

1234 — They having gone I took a walk in the gardens of St James’ Park. 
Retg, dropped into the Travellers & read the rather favorable critique in yester- 
day’s “Spectator on Herman Melville’s Marquesas Islands. 

234 to 4 — read, wrote, &c. 

4 — Dined solus in my room. 

5-714 — engaged in writing letters from the steamer. 

8 — Called on Mr Maxwell & Mr Starke & took them to Mr McLane's where we 
spent the eveg. Mr M. has been about 4 yrs aboad. Mr S, 2. Mr S gave us many 
amusing anecdotes of his travels in Palestine. 

1072 — supped with Messrs M & S at their boarding house, No 5 Foley Place. 

12 — Went to bed. 


63 


[Gansevoort is using the March 1 page here after using the blank “Feb. 29” page for 1 March 
entries. ] 


Abstract Allan’s business for 13 weeks — 3 mos — prior to 24th January 1845 
[1846?] 

Oaths 169 

Folios 3,343. 

Exhibits 249 

This amt quite exceeds my most sanguine anticipations, and if sustained in 
like ratio for 9 mos more will lead to a splendid result. 

List letters &c which went out by the steamer 4th Inst. 

Letters. Allan 3, Herman 1. L D Slamm, Croswell, Chas Augustus Davis, 
W E Cramer, Alex Wells? J S Carpentier, N Yk Hist Soc, J W Bouck ê & Eugene 
Casserly each 1-13 —— Newspapers Mother 14. Augusta 1. Herman 6. S De Witt 
Bloodgood 3. Mrs Stevenson 1. Mrs Polk 1. Croswell 4. W E C 4. J W Bouck 1. 
Gov Bouck 1. Mrs Gray, E P H[urlbut], P Gansevoort, Ch Jus Shaw, Mrs Tomlin- 
son,* Ritchie & Mrs Jas Taylor ea 1, L D Slamm 2, Bosworth 2, = 47 — V P Douw © 


1 Charles Augustus Davis (1795-1867) was a Whig writer, now best known for his anony- 
mously-published Letters of J. Downing, Major (1834). 

2 The New York Evening Post (Bryant's paper), on 19 July 1844, named Alexander Wells as 
a speaker at a Democratic Meeting on the 18th and described him as “a rising young lawyer of 
this city." 

3 Joseph W. Bouck was a New York Hunker. | 

4 Mrs Tomlinson is probably the wife of Ganesvoort's friend Theodore E. Tomlinson, the law 
partner of Alexander W. Bradford. On 2 September 1842 Gansevoort wrote Allan that he and 
Tomlinson had been “gallivanting about in the good old state of Connecticut for a week — very 
much to our tastes —- enjoying ourselves —- and deriving benefit from change of air & scene.” 
(Letter in the Berkshire Athenaeum.) 


5 See Metcalf's Journal 26 for Gansevoort's acquaintance with Mrs. De Peyster Douw. 
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1. Parcel, dresses &c—to Herman £2 worth — Books— 1 copy Hermans Marquesas 
to Mother, 1 Do —— to Mrs Bancroft.® 


6 Gansevoort and George Bancroft addressed a Democratic meeting at Faneuil Eall together 
on 30 October 1843, They may have met before that. 


64 
Monday 2 March 


10 — called on F. L. Yates, took him to Wiley & Putnam’s, the Travellers’, the 
Burlington Arcade &c. He returns in the steamer of 4th. He has been to Rome & 
Naples via Paris & has been absent only from Dec 2d "45. 

11-3. Legation. Mr McLane still feeble. Wrote F. L. Yates & Genl Armstrong, 
Liverpool. 

334 — Lunched in Rupert st. 

4121 — Feeling unwell, took a nap. 

7-1034, wrote letters, long ones for the steamer to Cramer, Herman &c. 

11 — Went to bed — 


65 
Tuesday 3 March 


8 — Rose with a severe cold & headache — Finished my third letter to Allan 
& wrote Chas Augustus Davis a long letter. 

10-634 — Legation — hard at work. The ‘Patrick Henry’ arrived with news 
to the 9th ult. The Presdt has among other Oregon correspondence trarsmitted to 
the Senate Mr McLane's Despatch of Dec 3d as far as we can judge in € mutilated 
state. Mr McLane draws the inference that the Presdt does not mean to settle the 
question — considers the matter almost at an end — but says that his ‘sufferings will 
be short’, that if Mr Buchanan has declined, as he supposes, Mr Packer ham's 2nd 
proposal to arbitrate in such terms as to determine the British Govt not to make 
another proposition & stand upon the refusal to arbitrate, that he will apply for 
leave to go home — Mr McLane is quite indignant at the manner in which his 
Despatch has been published & thinks it ought not to have been published at all. 

7 — After leaving the Legation went to Wiley & Putnam's and read the files 
recd by the Patrick Henry. We learn that stocks fell 1% today, on the strength of the 
American news. It is considered very warlike — 

For list letters, papers &c see March 1st. 


66 
Wednesday 4 March 


10 — Went to the Travellers to read the comments of the English press on 
the American news — The Times, Chronicle, & News have articles on the subject. 
The Mg Herald & Post do not allude to it except in the money article, where they 
mention that it had knocked down the funds 1% — 

11 — called on Mr Murray. He tells me that the genuineness of the Residence 
in the Marquesas is doubted, some thinking that it is an invention, & not & narrative. 
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12% to 3. Legation. Recd letter from F L Yates bearer Despatches per steamer 
of to-day. Had a further conversation with Mr McLane on our affairs — the 
necessity of settling the Mexican question promptly &c — Mr Scott of Richmond Va 
called. Called on Mr J S Maxwell & Mr Starke. 

4 — Dined solus in my room on a chop. 

5-814 — lounged on the sofa feeling very much fatigued — 

977 — to tired to do anything — and went to bed — slept more soundly than 
usua]. 


67 
Thursday 5 March 


74 to 10 — 'Bkfsted at Sir Robert Harry Inglis’, where I met the Marquess of 
Northampton & his sister-in-law Miss Clephane, Sir Thomas Acland, Sir Francis 
& Lady Palsgrave, Sir James Riddell, Miss Hope, Miss Inglis (Sir Robert's sister) 
& Sir Robert & Lady Inglis — I handed down Miss Clephane & sat on the right of 
Lady Inglis & opposite Lord Northampton. The guests were all ordinary looking 
men. An unfinished portrait by Sir Thos Lawrence pleased me. Sir Robert told me 
it was one of 600 that he left unfinished. On leaving Lord Northampton invited me 
to his house on Saturday eveg. 

1134 to 3. Legation — The news of the heavy majority in the H of Rep (109) 
in favor of giving Gt Britain notice reached us. Had another conversation with Mr 
McLane. 

314 — called on the Hutchinson’s & then left card for Mr P. Miles M P. 

5-7. French teacher — Last lesson I began to review the 2nd vol of Manesca & 
read Gil Blas — 

744 — Dined in my room ori a steak. Read & wrote a little. 

914 — Being much overcome with drowsiness, went to bed. 


68 
Friday 6 March 


814 — got up, feeling that I have slept too much the last two nights. French 
&c until bkfst. On my way to the Legation, dropped in at the Travellers to look at 
the papers. 

11-3. Legation. Drew Mr McLane’s attention to the M'g Herald of yesterday 
& today in which Sir Robt Peel is vehemently attacked for his inertnéss and want 
of spirit on the Oregon question. There is danger, if the spirit of party here takes 
the Oregon as a stalking horse. 

374 — Lunched in Brook st. 

4-5. Studied French. 

5-7. French master, by whom I am informed of the base ingratitude of Cefry & 
his wife whose distresses 1 have sought to alleviate — 

714 — Dined in my room, feeling quite unwell. 

8-1034. At the Hanover Square rooms at a concert of the Hutchinson family. 
The room was quite full & everything went off agreably. Mr & Mrs Putnam, Mr 
Colman, Mr R H Gould &c were there. After the concert I went home with them 
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to talk over their affairs & on leaving Miss Abby presented me with a sweet bouquet 
for “Mrs Melville.” 
11 — Took a walk for exercise across Charing Cross bridge — retd same way. 
1214 — Went to bed. 
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Saturday 7 March 
London 1 St James Place. 


11-3. Legation. 6 or 8 different persons called & consumed the who_e mg. 

314 — Dined with Mr Meade in Brook st at Busmore's Coffee House. 

5-614. French master. 

715 — Mr S Maxwell & Mr Starke called & sat with me an hour. They accepted 
an invitation to join Mr Meade & self in our excursion tomorrow. 

Z4 to 9. Dressed to go to the Marquess of Northampton's. 

10 — Was recd by Ld Northampton with much cordiality. Four rooms open 
on Drawing room floor. Dining room on 1st floor used as a refreshment room. Some 
300 gentlemen present. Lord Lansdowne &c &c &c, Ld Northampton pointed out to 
me two fine pictures in the dining room by his eldest son, now in Rome. Met there 
Sir Robt Inglis in blk small clothes, Sir Francis Palsgrave, Mr Pickersgill, & Mr 
Roberts. There were a few military uniforms, 3 or 4 ribbons, stars &c. 1 court dress, 
1 diplomatie uniform. I noticed some young men in pumps & white stockings, 
l or 2 old gentlemen in blk small clothes & swords. 

19 — I came away — called on Mr Boyd — found him reading Herman's 
‘Marquesas’ — told him that I intended to go out of town tomorrow — 

174 — went to bed. 
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Sunday 8 March 

7. Dressed, walked to St Pauls Coffee house. 

8. Bkfsted with Mr Meade. 

914 — Messrs Maxwell & Starke joined us at the Blackwall R R. At Brunswick 
pier we took steamer for Gravesend 26 miles, for 9% ea. 2 hours on the way. At 
Gravesend bus to Rochester R R station. Thence 8 miles by Rail to Rochester. At 
Rochester we lunched & visited the cathedral, but it being service tim» we could 
only see the nave. Lunched. 

1234 — Left Rochester on the top of a bus for Canterbury 26 miles fare 5/— 
bright clear day, fine views, particularly of Isle of Sheppey & Sheerness — crossed 
the Medway, passed thro Sittingbourne, the clean close built town of Faversham 
with the rich country around it, high fields, wheat &c., & from Harbledown village & 
hill had a glorious view of Canterbury with its cathedral looming up like a 
mountain, Entered thro the West gate, stopped at the Fleece, ordered dinner & 
went at once to the Cathedral. We were all impressed by its size & fine grandeur 
but were disappointed on being told that it was not shown on Sunday. We walked 
about it, admired its grand central tower its double transept & impressive general 
effect. At dinner we gave up our intention of ret’g to town & concluded to remain 
till next day in order to visit the Cathedral. Had a poor dinner, after which Starke 
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& self walked up & down the main street & again went to see the Cathedral. The dim 
moonlight added to its vastness. Canterbury has 22000 inhabitants, 14 Episcopal 
churches — 2 others. The streets swarm with women of the lowest caste. The river 
Stour runs through it — At 10 took some hot whiskey punch & to bed — 
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Monday 9 March 
Canterbury, Kent 


Immediately after bkfst we went to the Cathedral & having viewed the exterior 
thoroughly took seats until prayers were over, when a woman showed us this 
splendid pile — the crypts which are the finest in England — the cloisters, remark- 
ably fine, the old chapter house, the Deans chapel, the warriors chapel — the spot 
where the tomb of Thos 4 Beckett was, the stones yet worn by the knees of the 
pilgrims. This is called Beckett’s chapel. In it is a splendid piece of mosaic some 
500 yrs old — also the tomb of Edward the Blk Prince & above it the shield gaunt- 
lets & leopard skin coat which he wore at Cressy — also in the rear of this chapel 
the stone chair some 1300 yrs old in which the Kings of Kent were crowned. 

We then walked to see the picturesque old church of St Martin’s. The remains 
(only a fine gateway) of the old archeipiscopal palace now being converted into a 
Puseyite college — The fine promenade & mound of Dane John — the old Roman 
wall in parts in capital preservation. 

12 M — Missing the R R to London, we posted 6 miles to Chilham Mr Wild- 
man’s [Mildman’s?] estate where behind a fine house in the Elizabethan style is 
old Chilham castle We went through & over it. It is quite round, with a wall & 
deep moat — well cared for. Walked over Childham Park. Lunched at the inn & at 

5 — took the 3rd class cars for London — 82 miles, via South Eastern R R — 
arrived about 9 — 


Tuesday 10 March 
London 


11-3 — Legation. Eveg — Maxwell & Starke called & I went with them to 
Astleys Ampitheatre where we saw a grand oriental melodrama, + in which two 
elephants figured conspicuously, also gymnastics — & some capital feats of riding 
in the arena — 

11% — To bed — 


1 The London Times of 10 March 1846 reported that at Astley's Royal Ampitheatre "this eve- 
ning will be presented the grand spectacle of THE RAJAH OF NAGPORE; or, Elephants of 
the Pagoda, in which the whole resources of this establishment will be brought into requisition. 
After which, Grand Scenes of the Circle. To conclude with ANIMAL MAGNETISM." 


73 
Wednesday 11 March 


10 — Bkfsted at 26 Pall Mall, with Mr R Monckten Milnes M P Thomas 
Babington Macaulay, Mr Cobden, Lord Lyttelton Under Sec of State for the 
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Colonies, Mr Chadwick the leading Poor Law Commissioner, Mr Gaskell M P, a 
grandson of Lord Eldon's, Mr Repton & several others were the guests — Mr 
Cobden sat next to me. He converses in a very self-possessed manner. He says that 
there will be no war on the Oregon, that he would insure peace for a trifle &c, was 
very friendly, thought that we were a pacific people & that we ought to have gone 
to war 5 or 6 yrs before we did in 1812 & 15. Mr Macaulay talked of & quoted largely 
from Cobbett? — He scrupulously avoided saying anything about America. Mr 
Chadwick attacked us right & left — Ld Lyttleton looks like a young man of sense 
& spirit — 
P to 3, Legation — 

3 — Walked into the city to draw some money — left card for Mr Gurney also 

for Dorr & Lander — walked back — 


1 Richard Cobden (1804-1865) was an economist and statesman. 


? William Cobbett (1763-1835) was the Peter Porcupine of Gansevoort's and Herman's youth 
— a byword for vituperative political attacks. See Gilman 256. 


74 
Thursday 12 March 


11-3 — Legation — had some conversation about Judge Barbour[?] with Mrs 
McLane. Bishop Hughes came in. He has just retd from Paris & is on his way to 
N Yk, had a long conversation with him. He thinks the Oregon ques-ion greatly 
embarrassed by the Presdt's refusal to arbitrate & begins to apprehend a collision — 
Lunched in Brook street. 

377 to 5. French master. 

574 — Starke & Maxwell called for me & I went with them to dine a: Dubourg's 
restaurant in the Haymarket. He gave us some capital Burgundy (Romanée) & St 
Peray — After dinner we spent the eveg together — 

1174 — Starke & Maxwell after a night-cap of stout at my room bade me good 
night — 


75 
Friday 13 March 


11-3. Legation — Wrote Genl Armstrong. Capt Knight of the Switzerland, 
& Mr Geo W Atwood called on me, the first with a letter of introduction from Hon 
H. C. Murphy. Mr McCready of Phila called. Proposed to Messrs K € M to join 
us in our trip to Cambridge tomorrow — both assented — Saw Mr McLane for the 
first time in a week. He is much enfeebled. 

12 P 3 — Dined at St James’ dining rooms. 

4-514 — French master. 

6 to 10 — Left card for Mrs Wollf, called on Bishop Hughes & Mr Harley by 
whom my invitation to bkfst for Monday was accepted. Then saw Starke — wrote 
2 or 3 notes, called on Mr McCready at Morley's & took bus to Mr Meade's at St 
Paul's — found him in bed — made the final arrangements for our trip tomorrow — 
& sauntered leisurely home on foot — 

Recd today a friendly note from Chevalier Bunsen in acknowledgement of the 
two books I sent him — The Critic & Examiner both make most favorable mention 
of Herman's Marquesas Islands — in the numbers of the 7th inst. 
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Saturday 14 March 
London Cambridge 


814 — Called on Mr Meade & bkfsted with him at St Pauls Coffee House — 

914 — Capt Knight, Mr McCready, & Mr Starke & self met at the Eastern 
Counties R R station & took 2nd class train fare 7/6 — a little over 50 miles to 
Cambridge — passed over a well cultivated & very level country — 

12 — Arrived at Cambridge — put up at the Hoop — Market day — saw 
crowd in the marketplace — took a sort of guide — visited the three magnificent 
quadrangles which form Trinity college. Were shown the Dining room, a fine lofty 
hall hung with portraits & warmed by a brazier in the center of the floor, the 
fellows wine room in which are 2 fine full lengths by Sir Joshua Reynolds & 1 by 
Sir Thos Lawrence, the kitchens & larder, the library 33,000 vols & some 16 or 18 
busts by Roubiliac of Newton, Bacon? Parson &c — graduates of Trinity contg 
also Thorvaldsen’s famous statue of Ld Byron — The Senate House contg fine 
statutes of Pitt & others — King's Chapel — The fine grounds of Trinity & St Johns 
college, with the Cam running thro. Took a row on the river — delightful — 

614 — Attended service in Trinity chapel, students in their white surplices, 
very long & ancient looking chapel. Roubiliacs statue of Newton occupies a con- 
spicuous place in the ante-chapel. 

715 — Dined, Meade joined us — 

9 — Took a walk with Mr Meade. 

1074 — To bed — 


1 In the Albany Argus for 4 June 1846 Edwin Croswell printed from the New York City Journal 
of Commerce this eulogy by Captain E. K[night], who had returned from London on the 
Switzerland: 


He [Gansevoort] was the admiration of all who met him, and the pride of every 
American in London. His devotion to the best interests of our beloved country, 
his enthusiastic patriotism, his true and warm heart, commanded the love and last- 
ing friendship of all who were honored with his acquaintance. His great theme of 
conversation while at London, was America — her institutions, her people, and 
her future prospects and glory. 

During the month of March last, I had the pleasure of riding many miles, 
visiting many places, and spending many days and nights, in his company. I shall 
never ing our visit to Cambridge. Passing under the same archways, along the 
same walks, through the same doors and halls, which were so familiar once to 
many great men, we finally arrived at the Library rooms, when Mr. M., walking 
up to an immense terrestial globe suspended in the center of one of the rooms, 
and placing his hand upon it, said, Look here, gentlemen, and see if any American 
can carefully examine the map of our globe, and not feel a gratitude and just 
pride at seeing the geographical position our country holds upon its face. Here lies 
Asia and the whole East, with its immense wealth. There is the mouth of the 
Columbia River, almost as near Canton as London is to New York. Now here is 
a little speck called Europe, upon the Eastern shores of the Atlantic, and a 
smaller speck on its Western shore called New England, including New York 
city, which have ever held the trade of this immense region, at the expense of 
passing Cape Horn, or the Cape of Good Hope, the South Atlantic, Indian Ocean, 
&c. &c. "Look here,” said he, "and tell me if any American can give up, or barter 
away the valley of the Columbia, and not, Esau like, sell his birth-righ: j 


2 Weekes, not Roubiliac, did the bust of Bacon. 
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Sunday 15 March 
Cambridge — The “Hoop” 


834 — Messrs Meade, McCready, Knight, Starke & self met at the breakfast 
table — 

10 — Took the 3d class train — 15 miles to Ely, walked to “The Lamb” where 
we lunched & then sallied out to view the Cathedral. It was communion service. 
We took seats in the prebendal stalls in the choir & listening to the chanting looked 
at the part of the building which was visible. After service the verger showed us the 
building. There are no crypts. It is 517 feet long — 173 ft main transept — nave 
203 ft long. The nave & transept date from 1081. The octagon & lantern & 3 highly 
finished and decorated arches, from 1322. They are in beautiful preservation & 
most elaborately finished — There are 3 chapels — Lady Chapel dating from 1321, 
quite large, occupying the place that the Chapter House does at Canterbury, & 
now used as a Parish church. Allcock’s * Chapel & West's + D[itt]o respectively 
1488 & 1532 both small & exquisitely finished in screen work in stone. In these three 
chapels the heads of all the images were knocked off at the reformation. There are 
no monuments of note, excepting several tombs of the Stewart family, a branch of 
the royal house — only 2 brasses left — The motto ferquently found on the walls 
is “Gracia Dei sum, id quod sum” — a good motto — Ely has 7000 inhabitants — a 
poor looking place — Walked to the river Cam — broader than at Cambridge. 

3 — Dined at The Lamb — a good dinner 4/- a head. 

414 — Took 3d class train for London fare 6/— distance 70 miles — 

11 — arrived. Trip cost us £2 — each —— 


1 Alcock and West were the bishops at the time these chapels were built. 
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Monday 16 March 
London 


8 — Rose & dressed. 

9 — The Rt Rev Jno Hughes, Bishop of N Yk, Mr Harley, Principal of the 
Catholic college at Rose Hill N Yk & Mr Putnam bkfsted with me. We had an 
animated & agreable discussion about English politics — At 11, they all left. 

1174 to 3. Legation — Mr McLane is again in his office but very weak — Mr 
McCready of Phila called to say good bye — The steamer of the lst which arrived 
yesterday brought me letters from Fawcett, W E Cramer, Cashier Taylor but none 
from Allan, Herman or other members of the family — I have had no a/c from 
Allan since the Nov a/c. Mr McLane recd as he stated to me “the most important 
despatches yet recd.” He has not sd a word to me as to their purport. 

334 — called & chatted an hour with my friend Wm Pinkney Starke — 

414 — Lunched in St James’ near the church. 

634 — called on Bishop Hughes & Mr Harley to bid them goodbye, but they 
were out, so left a note for the Bishop presenting Herman’s Marquesas. 
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7—Called on Mrs Woolf? at Hakes — sick — 
734 — Took a warm bath — 
814 — Dined — a cold dinner in my room — wrote, read, &c — 


1 Gansevoort has learned how to spell Mrs. Woolf's name. 


79 
Tuesday 17 March 


11-3 — Legation. Mr McLane exerted himself to-day to go to Lord Aberdeen’s 
for an interview — He tells me that he gathered nothing of importance for the 
steamer of the 19th. It seems that Mr Buchanan ludicrously interpreted Mr 
McLane's despatch of the 4th of Feb into an announcement that the British Govt 
meant to send 30 sail of the line with steamers & other vessels on the American 
coast. On its receipt he sent for Mr Packenham & protested against it & Packenham 
writes Ld Aberdeen half frightened to death & Buchanan writes Mr McLane a long 
rigmarole on the subject. Ld Aberdeen was inclined to regard it as a good joke on 
Buchanan & Packenham — Mr McLane’s Despatch of tomorrow will relate to 
this — 

314 — Dined at St James’ dining rooms. 

4 — Left card for R Monckton Milnes M P. Read a file of the "Commercial 
Advertiser["] at Mr Putnam's — There I met Mr Patterson, Mr Barnabas Bates’ ! 
son in law, who is here with his family struggling with great difficulties. 

6 — Feeling unwell & quite incapable of doing anything, went to bed. 


1 Barnabas Bates had recommended Gansevoort for appointment as Examiner in Chancery in 
December 1842. 


80 
Wednesday 18 Despatch day March 
714 — Dressed, feeling better but very dull. Despatch day. “Unicorn” sails 


tomorrow —- 

10-5 — very busy at Legation — I wrote no letters by this steamer — sent 9 
papers to Mother, 3 to Herman, 2 Mrs Stevenson, 2 Mrs Shaw, 2 Croswell, 3 S DW 
Bloodgood, I ea to Mrs Bancroft, Casserly, Allan, Fawcett, Hurlbut, Jno Hone, 
Mrs DePeyster Douw, Mrs Van Vechten, W E Cramer, Mrs Tomlinson, Miss Fanny 
Mason, Jas Taylor, Peter Gansevoort & N P Willis=37 papers, principally Examiners 
& Critics contg notices of Herman’s Marquesas Islands — also 3 papers to Mrs 
Polk — 

5 — Made up my mind to go to the Drawing room tomorrow — ordered a pair 
of court pumps, white cassimere breeches, white silk hose &c —- Hoby measured 
me for the pumps — Gurney for the breeches — 

6 — Dined at St James dining room — 

7 — Called on Mrs Morley who had a long story to tell me about Boyd’s quarrel 
with Long's hotel told me by her at the request of Markwell, its proprietor — 
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8 — Called at the Jaquier’s where I passed the eveg with Mrs & Miss Jaquier. 
1 AM — Went to bed — 


81 
Thursday 19 March 


Awoke with a most severe headache — which continued without intermission 
& with stupifying effect all day — 

12— Pumps from Hoby & breeches from Gurney came in & I was thus provided 
with the necessary etcetera. 

1 — Mr Boyd called for me — We made an odd appearance in our white cas- 
simere breeches, white silk stockings & pumps. Drove to Mr McLane’s where we 
found Mrs & Miss McLane quite ready, the former looking extremely well — & 
Mrs & Miss Mansfield — 

2 — We were at St James Palace — The ladies of the Diplomatic corps pre- 
ceded the gentlemen. Mr McLane not being present I followed Ebid Effendi 
the Turkish Chargé, Mr B bringing up the rear — The rooms were cold & the ladies 
did not appear to advantage. Mrs Norton & Miss Dedel the daughter of the Dutch 
Minister were the prettiest women present — On the left of the Queen stood Prince 
Albert, the Duchesses of Kent & Cambridge & the Duke of Cambridge in a line — 
The ladies of the Queen's household were behind her — ranged on the steps of the 
throne — All the Cabinet Ministers were present. I remained in the throne room 
until the court had retired, when quite tired & feeling desperately dull I joined 
Mrs McLane & we made our way out, after a long detention for the carriages. I 
saw the Duke of Devonshire, Duchess of Bedford & Lady Rachel Russel, Lady 
Villiers, & her daughter Clementina &c &c — but was relieved when I got home, 
my headache being too severe to permit me to work at anything with pleasure — 
next leaf [sic] 
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Friday 20 March 


11-3 — Legation — Was in an idle humor — Starke came in at 12 & after 
having read the papers sat chatting till 3 — 

3-475, when we took a walk across Regents Park for exercise — crossed two 
pretty wire suspension bridges — mounted an acclivity beyond the Park which 
afforded a fine view of the rapid manner in which London is extending itself in 
that direction. 

5-614 — French master — 

7 — Dined in my room on a chop & salad. Mr Andrews a fellow lodger in the 
house sent his compliments to me today for the 2nd time, desiring to show me some 
very valuable pictures in his room. I went to see them — Their presumed antiquity 
seemed their best recommendation. 

Eveg — I remained in all the eveg. 


Thursday eveg — 4 to 6 laid down on the sofa — rallied a little & went to take 
tea at 14 America Square Minories, with Mr & Mrs Atwood & Capt Knight — There 
I remd until 11 — & walked home feeling somewhat relieved. 
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83 
Saturday 21 March 


11 to 3 — Legation — On my way stopped in to see Mr Murray, who tells me 
that the Quarterly is preparing an article on American relations. Its tone will be 
doubtless very fierce. Mr Murray says that the English are quietly making up their 
minds that war will have to be the result. He shares this opinion — Had a conver- 
sation with Mr McLane — He says that he thinks the question will assume a defini- 
tive shape by the 1st of May & that “It is idle to disguise that he has been able 
to play the part of a friendly mediator between the two countries, that from his 
personal position he has been able to keep the thing open & prevent that open 
rupture which would have taken place had any other man in the U S been in his 
place here — That, that mediation which circumstances have prevented Louis 
Philippe or any other crowned head from offering, he has from peculiar circum- 
stances been able to exercise” — He repeats “that the British Govt will not go to 
war unless fairly goaded to it — & that the negotiation has been throughout on 
both sides a blundering one, & worse conducted than any he ever knew or read 
of” — Left card for Mrs Bates — 

314 — Called on Lady Inglis, agreable to her note, sat an hour — she is a 
good unaffected person — 

5-614 — French master — 

7 — Dined alone in my room on a steak. 

Eveg — did not go out — read, wrote &c — I have a very bad cold. 
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Sunday 22 Maxch 


I have a very severe cold which makes me both stupid & uncomforable. For 
the last 48 hours my left eye has been very dull, so much so that I can not read with 
it. There appears to be a mist before it, which is darkest where the organ is most 
particularly directed. Having never had anything the matter with my eyes, I know 
not what to attribute it to unless it be the very bad cold I have. 

1175 to 37. Starke spent with me at my room & in taking a walk together in 
the Green & Hyde Parks & Kensington Gardens. 

4 — Dined solus in my room — Read Gil Blas, reviewed some French & as it 
rained very hard about 72 p 7 gave up my intention of spending the eveg at Mr 
McLanes — 

914 — Went to bed. 

Without having any head-ache I have been so stupid to-day that neither read- 
ing, conversation, nor writing has afforded me pleasure, instruction, or amuse- 


ment —This has been the case in a degree for four days. 
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Monday 23 March 
1 St James’ Place. London 


8 — Rose, feeling no better. 
9 — Bkfsted on tea & boiled eggs, read, wrote &c. 
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11-3. Legation. Mr McLane down again & confined to his room. On Saturday 
Mrs McLane dined at the Palace with the Queen — dinner a little past 8. Recd 
long letter from E P Hurlbut. 

314 — Left card on the Marquess of Northampton. Sir Robt Harry Inglis called 
& left card — 

314 to 5. Lunched in my room & studied French. 

5-744 — French master. 

834—Went to the Travellers where I remained until nearly 11, lcoking over 
Barrow's Arctic Voyage, the Sketch book of an Irish Reporter, & an article full 
of information in the London & Westminster Review on the affairs of New 
Zealand — 

1] — Took a long walk, retg from which I went to bed late. 


86 
Tuesday 24 March 


11-3 — Legation. Starke came in a little before 3 — 

3 — Starke & I started for 14 America Square to keep our appoirtment with 
Captain Knight. We found his steward there, who with Mr Atwood piloted us 
through St Katherine’s docks to the Switzerland where the Captain was waiting 
for us. We pushed on to the London docks & having tasting permits went into one 
of the largest wine vaults. In this vault are 37 miles of iron trams, on which to roll 
pd pile the pipes & puncheons. Nearly all port wine. We tasted some that was very 

e. 


5 — Capt Knight gave us a very pretty dinner on board the Switzerland — 
whence we adjd to Mr Atwoods where we were recd very kindly by Mrs Atwood 
who gave us some excellent tea coffee & preserves. While in conversation Mrs 
Stevenson who keeps an American Captains boarding house came in. This 
extraordinary woman weighs more than 400 Ibs & is just 6 feet high — quick witted 
& intelligent. 

9 — Starke & I walked to the West End together about 4 miles — 

11 — Went to bed. 


87 
Wednesday 25 March 


74 9 — Dressed, dull pain in the head, no appetite, little or n5 feeling of 
uneasiness or pain in the left eye, a mist still before it & quite unable to read even 
large type with the right eye closed. | 

11-3. Legation — did little or nothing — Mr Jos Rodney Croskey our Consul 
at Cowes came in & sat an hour with me, repeating in the most cordia! manner his 
invitation to come & spend a week or two with him. 

3 — Dined on pea soup & an Irish stew at the St James’ dining rooms. 

374 — Called on Mr Koecker the dentist — had a molar tooth extracted from 
the lower jaw. The crown & one root was got out. There was a difficulcy in getting 
at the other. It is still in. He attributes the condition of my left eye to my teeth gen- 
erally, but especially to one of my front teeth on that side next in front of the left 
eye tooth, which tho’ presenting no appearance of decay has been deed five or six 
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years. He strenuously advises on the score of general health that my mouth should 
be rid of all unsound teeth & fitted out with masticators — 

5-634. French teacher. 

7-87: — Took a nap. 

8174-11 — read, but in a languid way — 


88 
Thursday 26 March 


914 — Breakfasted with Sir Robert & Lady Inglis. There were the Bishop of 
Oxford, Chevalier & Madame Bunsen, Sir James & Lady & Miss Riddell, Sir Thomas 
Acland, Count & Countess (a German) & two others. I handed down Miss 
Riddell a young & rather interesting girl & sat between her & her father — had 
a pleasant mg, conversation principally on the fine arts on which topic Chev Bunsen 
manifested great knowledge — 

12-3 — Legation. Starke came in to read the papers — 

5-7 — French master. 

7% — Dined solus in my room — 
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Friday 27 March 


11-3, Legation. Mr McLane no better — consultation yesterday on his case 
between Dr Ferguson, Sir Benj Brodie & another MD. They declare him to be in 
no danger. It strikes me that an inflammation of the bladder with a strong disposi- 
tion to gout in a man of 63 cannot be without danger. My left eye exhibits no im- 
provement. I cannot read with it. 

314 — Went to the dentist Koecker — 

344 — Starke called with me on Wiley & Putnam — 

4 — Starke took a sort of substantial lunch or pot luck dinner with me — Ham, 
eggs, a salad, porter &c — About 5 Mr Lallemand came in & we discoursed French 
till 7 — 

814 — Starke bade me goodnight, & I dressed to go to a party at Capt 
Wormeley's RN. 

10 — Entered the rooms — Mrs W. was a Preble of Portland. Many Americans 
present — Messrs Colman, Bates, Putnam, Col & Mrs Aspinwall,! Miss Whistler a 
daughter of Major Whistler? who is building the R R from St Petersburgh to 
Moscow, a rather pretty girl &c. I was rather interested in an old Scotsman, Mr 
Marjoribanks partner in Coutts & Co, a shrewd old fellow — supper very hand- 


some. 


1 Col. Thomas Aspinwall, U. S. Consul in London, in 1818 went to considerable effort to find 
out for Allan Melvill whether or not the American Melvills could inherit all or part of the estate 
of the late General Robert Melvill. 

2 The Majors wife is remembered as “Whistlers Mother.” James McNeil Whistler was then 
twelve years old. 
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Saturday 28 March 

Rose very late. 

1214-3 — Legation. Mr McLane no better. 

314 — Lunched in Brook st. 

312-514 — French master. 

6 — Dined with Starke at his boarding house, Mrs Phillips’ 5 Foley Place — 
Her price is including all extras £2.10 per week, & the accommodations hardly so 
good as a $5. per week establishment of a similar character in N Yk. She seems a 
good obliging person — 7 or 8 people at table. 

7-9. Sat with Starke in his room, he wearing a huge Egyptian capote, smok- 
ing & discoursing at great length about the South Carolina college at Columbia at 
which he graduated, Dr Leiber, Paris, &c &c. 

9 — retd directly to my room — 


91 
Tuesday 31 March 


11-3. Legation. Reily came in about 12. Starke soon after & I had tke pleasure 
of making two good fellows acquainted — Mr Zachrisson of N Yk called again — 

374 — Dined in Rupert st. Then walked towards the city, stopped in at the 
office of the Neuham Lake Ice Co in the hope of seeing Mr Meade, missed him, 
but had a long talk with Messrs Lander, Gould & Bridges — Walked home — & 
had just made my toilet when Reily called to go to a ball at Caldwell’s Assembly 
rooms, Dean st Soho Square. 

9 — Reily & self started together — 3/— ea admission We arrived ezrly. Starke 
met us by appt & we passed a gay eveg, danced almost constantly * — had 7 dif- 
ferent partners. The etiquette is to ask anybody to dance you please — A few 
fine looking women present. Saw the Lancers & Caledonian Quadrilles danced for 
the first time — danced them both. 

3 AM. Reily & self left — I found it difficult to get him away — The saloon was 
- still full of company. 

312 AM — was in bed. 


1 See Log 32. Quoting Gansevoort's dancing teacher, Allan Melvill wrote Peter Gansevoort on 
23 February 1828 that “Gansevoort is said to have so much native grace . . . as to neglect his 
feet too much ín the regular steps." 
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Wednesday I April 


14 to 10 — Col Jas Reily, Mr Starke, Mr G P Putnam, Mr Zachrisson of N Yk 
& Mr Stevens Historical Agt state of Connecticut bkfsted with me. The fare con- 
sisted of boiled salmon, beafsteak, veal cutlets, bacon & eggs, sausages, cold ham, 
potatoes, boiled eggs, tea, coffee, rolls, radishes & toast. 

12 — All left but Reily & Starke. I went to the Legation leaving them in 
possession. 
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oda — Legation. Mr McLane about the same — settled & pd my a/c with 
Miller — 

314 — Dined alone in my room — 

5-614 — French master — 

7 — Walked to Bond st to take a bath, found the place closed & to let, On 
enquiry ascertained that the keeper had run away, by which I am a loser to the 
value of about six dollars worth of tickets — 

Retd home, remained in all the eveg — used flesh brush & dumb-bells & to bed 
before 10 — 

My left eye is no better — Great exultation caused in the prints by the news of 
the gaining the decisive battle of Sobraon on the Sutlej — The people exult — 
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Thursday 2 April 

On my way to the Legation called on Reily at Longs Hotel — sat with him 
14 an hour — 

11-414. Legation — much occupied in copying Duplicate Despatch No 36 & 
Despatch No 37 — Col Todd our late Minister to Russia, on his return home, called 
at the Legation — a tall stout, fine looking man. 

5 — Dined alone in my room. 

6 — Called on Col Todd at the Hotel Sabloniére ! after half an hour's conversa- 
tion about Russia — the Emperor &c. we walked to Westminster — The House of 
Lords was up. In the Commons we were so fortunate as to hear Sir Robt Peel speak 
on the vote of thanks to Sir Hugh Gough for the great defeat of the Sikhs at 
Sobraon, & to Gov Gen Sir Henry Hardinge for his development & application of 
the resources of India in the campaign & also announcing the intention of Her 
Majesty to confer the honors of the British peerage on both these commanders. 
The announciation caused a lively display of approbation. Sir Robt Peel spoke in 
his usual artificial, dainty tone & with neither force nor power of any kind — Sir 
Jas Graham spoke as usual with sing song monotony. Accompanied Col Todd to 
his Hotel — 

974 — Found Reily at my room — 

11 — Went to bed — used flesh brush &c before turning in. 


1 Herman Melville (Journal, 1849-1850, 72) called the Sabloniére a "very nice cheap little 
snuggery." 
94 
Friday 4 April 

Col Todd called to bid goodbye — He is bearer of despatches for steamer of 
4th. Mr Meade called. 

10-6. Legation — much occupied. 

634 — Reily & self dined together at the St James’ rooms. Thence we went 


to the Haymarket & were much pleased with The Beggar on Horseback.’ Farren t 
as Morecraft was capital — also Webster as Foxall — good house — 


1 On 14 November 1849 Herman Melville saw Farren in The Clandestine Marriage at the New 
Strand Theatre (Journal, 1849-1850, 31). 


j 
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107% — Reily & self had some oysters together. 

12 — To bed. 

The following letters & papers go out by tomorrows steamer — Letters — 
Augusta, Herman (with copies correspondence with Wiley & Putnam), Eugene 
Casserly & Mrs Andrew Stevenson. Newspapers. Mrs Polk 3, Mrs Stevenson 2. 


2 In this letter to Herman, Gansevoort enclosed Claudio's speech from Act III of Measure for 
Measure, entitling it “Death”: 

Ay, but to die, and go we know not where: 
To lie in cold obstruction and to rot: 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod: and the delighted spirit 
[To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside] 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice: 
To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 
And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world; or to be worst than worst 
Of those, that lawless & uncertain thoughts 
Imagine howling! — "tis too horrible! 
The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ache, penury and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death. 


From the facsimile in Log, 209. 


95 
Saturday 4 April 


On my way to the Legation called at Long’s on Reily. He was out, then at 
5 Foley place on Starke who accompanied me to the Legation. 

11-3. Legation. Starke stayed with me. Mr Geo H Gossip called. I made his 
acquaintance 2 or 3 years ago at Mrs Cammeyers in Warren st — He invited me to 
go with him to Derbyshire & Yorkshire to see his sister & brother — 

3 — Starke & self started for the city in a heavy rain — I drew £20 at B B & Co. 
Then we had a non-pariel steak at Ives’, walked back to St James Place leaving a 
card for Mr Meade on route. 

8 — We were chatting together when Reily came in & we had a cup of tea. 
Then we sallied out. At 14 p 10 I parted with Reily & Starke at Long’s & retd home, 
when after a good wash I turned in at 117. 


Eprror’s Nore: Gansevoort Melvilles 1846 London Diary, edited by 
Hershel Parker, with Andrew B. Myers’ note on Washington Irving in London 
in 1846, will shortly be issued as a separate publication. Price to be announced. 
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THE LIBRARY & MUSEUM OF THE PERFORMING ARIS 


AT LINCOLN CENTER 
111 Amsterdam Avenue 


THE PERFORMING ARTS PLAzA GALLERY 
Ranging from vaudeville to television, this multi-screened film presentation of the 
performing arts can be seen at five-minute intervals throughout the Library day. On 
permanent view. 

MEMORABLE MOMENTS PLAzA GALLERY 
Including photographs, programmes, playbills, stage props, and costumes from tke Thea- 
tre, Dance, and Music Collections (with items on loan from the Museum of the City 
of New York), this exhibition covers the history of the theatre in New York, 1732- 
1965, from the Bowery to Broadway. On view for a two-year period. 

CIRCUS PLAZA GALLERY 
A panoramic display of posters, pictures, slides, and other records of the world of the 
circus from 4,000 B.C. to the present. On view for a two-year period. 

STAGE DESIGNS OF JOSEPH URBAN Man GALLERY 
An exhibition devoted to the work of Joseph Urban in architecture, stage design, and 
decorative art. On view for a year. 

PERSONALITY IN MUSIC Main GALLERY 
Facsimiles of scores, caricatures, photographs, and letters are included in this exhibi- 
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composers and their music and personalities, On view for a year. 
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Visual and aural evidence concerning the different interpretations of Faust, Figaro, 
Falstaff, and Manon by various composers. On view for a year. 

LINCOLN CENTER FOR THE PERFORMING ARTS Mzin GALLERY 
Three projectors simultaneously show color film strips of performers and the wide 
variety of the arts covered at Lincoln Center. On view for a year, 

MARTHA GRAHAM — A PICTORIAL ESSAY Main GALLERY 
The first display of a collection of photographs by Martha Swope of the darcer and 
her company in productions over the past four years. On view for a year. 

WHY REPERTORY? MzIn GALLERY 
A definition of repertory theatre and a description with photographs of the various 
forms it has taken in the United States. 

JO MIELZINER: DESIGNING FOR THE THEATER ÁMSTERDAM GALLERY 
A. comprehensive exhibition of the distinguished designer's paintings for various pro- 
ductions. March through May. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 

IN THE PERFORMING ARTS VINCENT ASTOR GALLERY 


A display of the Library’s work as editor and publisher, including some of its treasures 
(mainly from the Theatre, Music, and Dance Collections) which have been reproduced 
in various Library publications. On view for about three months. 


HUDSON PARK BRANCH 
10 Seventh Avenue South 
Oils and graphics by Alexandra Spingarn. Through February. 
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EXHIBITIONS, continued 
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Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to modern 


press work, Permanent exhibition. 


DONNELL LIBRARY CENTER 
20 West 53rd Street 
An — exhibition of "Books for the Teenage" in the Nathan Straus Young Adult Library and 
the first floor. Through February. 
An exhibition of hard edge paintings, drawings, collages and woodcuts by Claudia Carrel, Theo- 
dore Haupt, and Miriam Beerman. In the Art Library through February. 


COUNTEE CULLEN REGIONAL BRANCH 
104 West 136th Street 
An exhibition of “treasures” from the Schomburg Collection, including prints and water-colors, 
Which depict Negro life and history. Through March 15. 


_ SCHOMBURG COLLECTION E ; 
| 103 West 135th Street | 
A iine of contemporary Africa shown through a photographic survey by Louise Jefferson. 


3" From February 13 to the end of the month. 


* an cc available in Sales Shop, Main Lobby. 
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liam Schuman, Gilbert Chapman Center 
Exhibit, “The Composer s Manus ript and 
First Editions: Their Meaning for the Per- 
former. Lower left Walter Toscanini, 
Carleton Sprague Smith, Mrs Dario Soria. 
Lower right: Walfredo Toscanini, Mrs 
Lionello Perera, Mrs Vladimir Horowitz, 
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Jewish Division Moves In 
Where Music and Dance Held Sway 


Room 84, into which the thriving Jew- 
ish Division moved this month from 
cramped quarters upstairs, looks today 
somewhat as it did in the early years of 
the Music Division’s occupancy before 
growth crowded and partitioned that 
Division and its offshoot the Dance Col- 
lection — both now housed in vaster 
spaces at Lincoln Center. (Further off- 
shoots, the Rodgers & Hammerstein 
Archives of Recorded Sound and the 
Toscanini Memorial Archives — see be- 
low — had been unable even to be born 
until space opened for them there.) 
The Jewish Division, headed since 
1956 by Abraham Berger, succeeding 
Joshua Bloch, was established in 1897, 
a year after the Astor and Lenox Librar- 
ies and the Tilden Foundation joined to 
form The New York Public Library. A 
nucleus of some Hebrew treasures from 
the Lenox Library and about two thou- 
sand volumes on Jewish subjects from 
the Astor Library was augmented by 
substantial donations from Jacob H. 
Schiff. Now a collection of more than 
111,000 volumes in Hebrew, Yiddish, 
English, German, Russian, French, and 
many other languages, the Division 
serves readers and correspondents from 
all parts of the world. Its holdings con- 
stitute a record by and about the Jew- 
ish people throughout the ages and in- 
clude, to speak of breadth, one of the 
largest collections of Jewish newspapers 
and. periodicals and, to speak of rarity, 
such gems as Jacob ben Asher's Four 
Pillars, 1475, the first book printed in 
Hebrew; two ms Mahzors written in the 
14th and 15th centuries; the Sefer 
Middot of the 16th century, one of the 
earliest printed Yiddish books; and 
Moses Almosnino's Regimento de la 
Vida, 1564, the first printed original 





work in Ladino. (Another example of 
early printed work in the collection is 
represented on our cover.) 


Micro-Archives Dedicated 


The Toscanini Memorial Archives offi- 
cially opened on December 15 in the 
Special Collections room of the Music 
Division, one of the cherry-carpeted 
showcase rooms of the Library & Mu- 
seum of the Performing Arts. Ceremo- 
nial moment of the dedication was the 
unveiling by Mrs Vladimir Horowitz, 
daughter of the late Arturo Toscanini 
and honorary chairman of the archives 
Committee, of a plaque inscribed with 
the names of Founders. (The plaque 
was designed by Walfredo Toscanini, 
son of Walter Toscanini, both also par- 
ticipating in the Dedication.) 

Other speakers were William Schu- 
man, Lincoln Center president; Presi- 
dent Chapman and Director Freehafer, 
of the Library; Carleton Sprague Smith, 
former chief of the Music Division; and 
the curator of the new Archives, Sydney 
Beck. On exhibit were a display in the 
showcase of original scores and, in the 
division’s microfilm room, a battery of 
eight film-readers. The machines can be 
wheeled side by side for collation of var- 
iant scores, and there is projection 
equipment for group study — or trial 
performance. 

The few hundred films already assem- 
bled are but the start of what promises 
to become, in future years, a micro- 
archive of hundreds of thousands of 
scores and first editions of masterpieces 
of music. The objectives of the Archives, 
set forth in a brochure which may be 
had for the asking, envisage “master 
microfilm files of all accessible auto- 
graphs in public and private possession,” 
now scattered all over the world, to be 
made available in a central repository 
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largely through a film exchange with 
“cooperating libraries.” Further objec- 
tives include the stimulation of research 
and publication and the establishment 
of a public forum “for the discussion 
of controversial problems of the per- 
former.” 

The concept of the Toscanini Me- 
morial Archives dates back to 1936 when 
the Library first made plans for an 
“Arturo Toscanini Collection of Musical 
Autographs in Microfilm Reproduction,” 
intended as a tribute to the great con- 
ductor upon his retirement as musical 
director of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society. In his search for au- 
thenticity in performance, the Maestro 
had taken every opportunity during 
his travels to scrutinize original scores 
wherever he was able to find them. He 
had long hoped that some day a way 
might be found to place such valuable 
and elusive materials within easy reach 
of all serious performers. The effective 
and widespread use of microcopy today 
together with generous contributions of 
founders and sponsors are enabling the 
Library to begin the dreams realiza- 
tion. 


Gissing in Japan 
Shigeru Koike writes from Tokyo that 
he has reviewed The Letters of George 


Gissing to Gabrielle Fleury, published 
by the Library early last year, in the 
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“Books from Abroad” column of the 
December issue of the Eigo Seinen 
(Rising Generation). This is a journal 
addressed to Japanese teachers and 
scholars concerned with English lan- 
guage and literature. Mr Koike adds 
that he has praised the work of Pierre 
Coustillas, editor of the Letters, and 
concludes that “this book will remain 
one of the most remarkable land- 
marks in the recently-developed Gissing 
studies.” 

The cloth bound edition of the book 
(price: $6.50) and the paper bound 
edition at $5.00 are still available. 


Donald F. Hyde 


With great sorrow we record the death 
on February 5 1966 of Donald F. Hyde, 
at the age of 56. Mr Hyde had served as 
a Trustee of the Library since 1959, and 
as a member of the Circulation Depart- 
ment, Reference Department, and Art 
Committees of the Board. 

One of America's leading book and 
manuscript collectors, Mr Hyde held 
trusteeships also in the Pierpont Morgan 
Library and the American Scandinavian 
Foundation and had official connections 
with the Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and 
Huntington Libraries. While active in 
law and a variety of business enterprises, 
he edited as well as collected Johnsonian 
texts and was a guiding force in many 
literary societies. 
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The Greeks, the West, and World Culture” 


By MORTIMER J. ADLER 
Institute for Philosophical Research 


Introduction 


EFORE I NAME and describe the unique contributions o2 the West, 
B permit me to make three preliminary remarks — and clarifications. 
First, let me call your attention to the most obvious and indisputable basic 
difference between West and East: there is only one cultural tradition in the 
West compared with three or four — or more — quite distinct cultural tra- 
ditions in the East. The easiest way to represent the unity of Western culture 
is to point to the Great Books of the Western World — and to the Syntopicon 
which exhibits the unity of that tradition — the one conversation in which 
all the great books take part. A similar representation of the cultures of the 
East, as I explained to the Far Eastern Seminar last summer, would require 
three or four sets of books and three or four Syntopicons. 

The unity of Western culture, as exhibited in the Syntopicon, is not a doc- 
trinal unity but a dialectical unity. It is not a unity of agreement about what 
is true or false. It is a unity of understanding or communication: the unity of 
a single conversation in which men who disagree nevertheless engage with 
one another — relevantly. The whole of Western thought constitctes a single 
universe of discourse. Not only is this universe of discourse diferent from 
anything to be found in the East; but, what is more important here, there is 
not one but several distinct universes of discourse in the East. 

My second preliminary point is that the one cultural tradition of the West 
has identifiable sources. They are to be found in the cultural products of the 
ancient Greeks and Hebrews, These are the two fountainheads of Western 


* In August 1965 I delivered a lecture at the Aspen Institute for Humanistic Studiss on the Con- 
tributions of the West. The special occasion for the lecture was the initiation at Aspen of a 
seminar on Far Easter Thought. With the purpose and substance of that seminar in mind, I 
tried to set forth what I thought were the unique contributions made by the West 1o the civiliza- 
tion of mankind, and to raise questions about the character of the unique contributions made by 
the East, with a view to considering how Eastern and Western culture might be fised in a single 
world civilization. 

In November of the same year I had the pleasure of addressing the Women’s Council of The 
New York Public Library. On that occasion, I chose for my theme the Contributions of the 
Greeks. That theme had been the core of my Aspen lecture; for, in my view, the three great con- 
tributions of the West to world civilization are in large part the invention of the ancient Greeks 
— the foundation they laid for the cultural development of the West. I have, therefore, slightly 
revised my Aspen lecture for publication by the Library as a memoire of my address to the 
Women's Council on November 16 1965. 
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culture. But what is unique about the West comes more from its Greek than 
from its Hebrew source. Greece is the intellectual fountainhead of the West. 
Judaism is the religious fountainhead of the West. I am going to stress those 
aspects of Western culture that are wholly Greek in origin, for it is these 
which most sharply distinguish the West from the East. 

The one Hebrew contribution which, as fused with Greek thought, tends 
to be uniquely Western lies in theology: theism and monotheism. But theol- 
ogy is not distinctively or characteristically Hebrew. The Old Testament is 
not a philosophical or a theological book. It is not a book of ideas. In contrast 
to the literature of Greece, consider the Book of Psalms, the Book of Proverbs, 
the Book of Ecclesiastes, the writings of the Prophets, and, above all, the 
Gospels. These have a much closer affinity with the East than anything else 
in the West. I will try to explain why a little later. 

My third and last preliminary remark is of the utmost importance for your 
understanding of what I am going to try to say. I have used the word 
“unique” several times in referring to the contributions of the West. “Unique” 
is a strong word. It calls for explanation. In the course of its discussions last 
August, the seminar on Far Eastern Thought painfully discovered that there 
are things in the East for which there are no Western equivalents — no 
genuine parallels, no translation. They also learned that this must be 
recognized in order to understand the outstanding contributions of the 
several Eastern cultures. To attempt to translate them into or reduce them 
to Western terms is to fail to grasp them. In other words, there are certain 
aspects of the Eastern cultures that are unique. What I am saying is simply 
the complementary converse of that: there are certain aspects of Western 
culture that have no Eastern equivalents — no genuine parallels, no trans- 
lation. 

This much may seem clear to you at once — and even acceptable, as it 
should be; for it would certainly be odd, indeed, if there were unique aspects 
of Eastern culture that Westerners had to understand in their own terms, 
but no unique aspects of Western culture that required the same acknowl- 
edgement of their uniqueness. But the moment I go further and specifically 
name the things that are uniquely Western, you will probably begin to mis- 
understand me; and, in addition, to disagree with me even though you do 
not understand. Why? Because the words I will have to use to name the 
uniquely Western contributions are the very same words that Easterners use 
when they speak to us in English about their cultures. Hence, if you suppose 
that these same words are being used in exactly the same senses, you will be 
led to the conclusion that what I am trying to say is false. 
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I must, therefore, beg you not only to listen to my words carefully, but, 
more important, to pay close attention to the precise meaning I assign to 
them; for only in the precise sense in which I use them will these words 
name aspects of culture that are uniquely Western. 

I must implore your patience a moment longer to state for you a basic — 
and typically Western — rule for the handling of words in discourse. Based on 
` such reading as I have done in the literatures of the East, the statement that 
this rule is uniquely Western is one of my surest guesses about Eastern writ- 
ing and thought. My guess is that this basic rule about the handling of words 
is not observed in Eastern discourse. On the contrary, it is intentionally vio- 
lated; for the Eastern writers could not say what they are trying to say if 
they allowed themselves to be governed by this rule. 

The rule is simply this: always to observe whether a word that is used to 
name two or more things is being used univocally, analogically, or equivo- 
cally, Let me explain. 

Univocal usage occurs when the same word is used with exactly the same 
meaning; as, for example, “animal” of a cat and a dog. 

Analogical usage occurs when the same word is used with different but 
related (partly overlapping) meanings, i.e., with some thread of meaning in 
common; as, for example, “father” when we use it of a progenitor, a priest, 
and God. 

Equivocal usage occurs when the same word is used with different and 
totally unrelated meanings — with no meaning at all in common; as, for 
example, "pen" used for a writing instrument and for an enclosure for animals. 

Now, the rule that governs Western discourse calls upon us to avoid 
equivocation, and to recognize whether a word is being used univocally or 
analogically; and, if the latter, always to distinguish the several distinct 
though related senses of analogically used words. 

Hence, please try to understand that when I come to name the unique 
aspects or contributions of Western culture, I will be using the same words 
that Easterners use when they speak English; but they and I will not be 
using these words univocally — never in exactly the same sense. 

In some cases — very important ones — we (the Easterners and I) will be 
using these same words equivocally — with no common meaning at all. In 
other cases, we will be using these same words analogically — and in these 
cases it is of the utmost importance to observe the difference in the senses 
as well as to discover the common thread of meaning — often very, very thin 
— that makes the usage analogical. Finally, in the case of those words which 
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I use to name the unique aspects of Western culture, we — they and I — 
will never be using these words univocally, never in exactly the same sense; 
except in those instances in which they — the Easterners — use these words 
to name the things in Eastern culture that have been consciously and delib- 
erately imported from the West. 

With this preparation, we are now ready to consider the unique contribu- 
tions of the West, and to begin by considering the legacy of Greece to the 
West, for most of what is unique about Western culture was created or 
invented by the Greeks. 


The Contribution of the Greeks 


The first great invention of the Greeks was the polis or the republic: the 
state — city-state or nation-state. This involves two related inventions: 
(1) the invention of the constitution — and constitutional government; and 
(2) the invention of the primary constitutional office — that of citizenship. 
To understand the polis or republic, it must be contrasted with the village 
communities (such as existed for centuries in India or China) in which 
paternal government prevails — the government of the elders; and also with 
the larger social agglomerations that are not states in the strictly political 
sense because royal government prevails — the government of kings that is 
an extension to these larger communities of the government by the elders 
in the tribal or village communities. Royal government — the rule of kings 
and emperors, the rule of maharajahs, overlords, and shoguns — is not 
political. 

This Western invention has only very recently been imported by Japan 
and India; and it is highly questionable whether it now exists in China, 
though for a brief period — that of the so-called "Chinese republic” — it 
existed there, however feebly, as an import from the West. The West is 
political; the East is not. 

The second great invention of the Greeks is difficult to name without being 
misunderstood. To name it, I am going to use the word “science” and explain 
the precise sense in which I regard science as a unique contribution of the 
West to the civilization of mankind. In the first place, I am using the word 
“science” to name all the diverse modes of inquiry by which distinct bodies 
of knowledge are methodically and systematically built up. Please observe 
that I am using the word “science” generically, as we sometimes use the 
adjective, when we speak of “a scientific attitude” or “the scientific method.” 
Used in this way, we can speak, for example, of scientific historians, though 
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history is a distinct body of knowledge and a distinct mode of inquiry as 
contrasted with empirical science — which is not science in the generic 
sense, but only one of the modes of science. 

The Greeks not only invented science generically but they also distin- 
guished four modes of science — of which mathematics is one, philosophy is 
another, history is a third, and what we call “empirical science” is a fourth. 


Let me now offer you four explanatory comments that may make this 
clearer to you. 


(1) Negatively, the Greeks sharply distinguished science from religion, 
and that distinction has been preserved and accentuated throughout the rest 
of Western culture. Since philosophy is a scientific enterprise, it is sharply 
distinguished from religion in the West, just as mathematics is, or empirical 
science. 


(2) History as a scientific enterprise begins with Herodotus in the sixth 
century, B.C. The Greek word—historia—means investigations or researches. 
The historian develops methods of finding things out about the past and 
testing differing accounts of what happened. This is uniquely Western, as 
everything else that is scientific is uniquely Western. 


(3) The essence of the scientific enterprise in the West —- whether the 
form it takes is mathematics or history or philosophy or empirical science — is 
objectivity. Objectivity, in the sense that I attach to the word, is another way 
of stating a unique aspect of Western culture. The objectivity of the West 
lies in the Western conception of truth as applied to every phase or part of 
the scientific enterprise. Truth is the conformity of the mind to that which is, 
— a reality absolutely independent of the mind, which measures it and sep- 
arates the true from the false. 


The objectivity of the Greeks that is so essential to their invention of the 
scientific enterprise reveals them to have had a predominant interest in the 
outer world rather than in man’s inner life. They approached man himself 
from the outside, as just one of the many objects to be found in nature, in- 
stead of exploring man from the inside. 

This point can be made in still another way. The Greeks were concerned 
primarily with Nature, not with Man; and with Man only as a part of Nature 
— a natural object. Negatively, this means that the Greeks were “humanists” 
only in a very qualified or restricted sense. 

In contrast to the objectivity and the restricted humanism of the West 
which is never anthropocentric, or man-centered, the East, I am suggesting, 
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tends in the opposite direction toward subjectivity, toward the exploration of 
the inner life rather than the outer world, and toward a humanism that is 
definitely anthropocentric or man-centered. 


(4) There is one other thing about the scientific enterprise that, begin- 
ning with the Greeks, characterizes the whole of Western culture and sharply 
differentiates it from the cultures of the East. The scientific enterprise, as a 
whole and in all its parts, is purely intellectual and basically cooperative. I 
can make this point most clearly with respect to Western philosophy (which 
is one part of the scientific enterprise) as contrasted with what is called 
“philosophy” in the East. (The difference is so great that it would almost 
appear to be an equivocal use of the word in the two cases. ) 


Philosophy in the West is not a way of life, or even a way of thought: it is 
a scientific, that is, a purely intellectual, enterprise, methodically conducted, 
aimed at the building up of a body of knowledge. The few exceptions in the 
West make this clear: (a) in Greece, the Pythagorean cult represented a 
momentary confusion of mathematics and philosophy with religion — or a 
way of life, with a code and a ritual to follow; (b) the writings of the Stoics 
contain some intimations of a Stoic way of life, but this is, for the most part, 
subordinated to what the Stoic philosophers expounded as their doctrines in 
physics, logic, and ethics; (c) the Christian mystics represent another special 
way of life — and a definitely non-rational, even anti-rational, way of 
thought; but they stand far apart from, as well as against, philosophy in the 
Western sense, which is wholly scientific in its spirit and offers no one a way of 
life any more than mathematics, historical research, and empirical science do. 

The third legacy from the Greeks that constitutes a unique achievement 
of the West centers on what, for the want of a better name, I call “dialogue.” 
Robert M. Hutchins has said, quite properly I think, that the West is the 
"civilization of the dialogue." And the Greeks invented the dialogue. 

Two words — the Greek word "logos" and the Latin "ratio" — help us to 
grasp this. The civilization of the dialogue centers on what is expressed by 
the Greek word "logos." 'This means more than logic, though it does mean 
that. It means the concentration on word and idea, for the "logos" is both 
word and idea, and both in intimate relation to one another. The other word 
is the Latin word "ratio" from which we get "rational." 

The civilization of the dialogue is a civilization that trusts reason, regards 
reason as the best tool in man's possession, and finds in the state and in the 
scientific enterprise the best expressions of man's use of reason. Tt is a civiliza- 
tion in which the highest ideal of human achievement calls for the best use 
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that men can make of reason in dealing with one another, through logically 
clear words and ideas, either in the political enterprise of the state or in the 
various scientific enterprises of mathematics, historical research, philosophy, 
and empirical science. 

I turn now to what the West in succeeding centuries has added to the 
Greek legacy. In the field of the great ideas, only two are of modern origin 
and development. The idea of Progress is a wholly modern idea that is 
uniquely Western. The idea of Evolution is mainly, but not wholly, developed 
in modern times, and it, too, is uniquely Western. 

In the field of politics, there have been two modern developments of the 
polis or republic: (a) the written constitution; and (b) the principle of 
political and economic equality — the ideal of the classless society. These are 
both uniquely Western. In the field of knowledge — or, more specifically, in 
that part of the scientific enterprise which is empirical science — there are 
again two modern developments: (a) the systematic development of the 
experimental method: this underlies (b) the systematic development of tech- 
nology — the derivation of know-how from know-that. This in turn underlies 
the Industrial Revolution in all its successive phases, which is universally 
admitted to be an exclusively Western phenomenon. 

The fact that the Industrial Revolution is wholly Western plainly indicates 
not only that advanced technology is exclusively Western in origin and 
development, but also that its source — experimental science and the co- 
operative conduct of the scientific enterprise — is a unique achievement of 
the West. 

Let me summarize the argument so far. Positively stated, the unique con- 
tributions of the West are three: (1) the political institutions of the state, 
especially constitutional government, citizenship, and the ideal of the class- 
less society; (2) the scientific enterprise as a whole, distinguished sharply 
from religion, conducted cooperatively as a set of methodical procedures to 
construct distinct bodies of knowledge (mathematics, history, philosophy, 
and empirical science) — with its emphasis on objectivity and objective 
truth, with a restricted humanism that is not man-centered or anthropocen- 
tric, and with its systematic conversion of knowledge into know-how, yield- 
ing all the fruits of technological progress; and (8) the civilization of the 
dialogue with its ideal of rational discourse — of discussion and debate — 
both in the sphere of politics and in the pursuit of truth. 

There are, as I have already intimated, a few deviations in the West from 
the Western norm, which represent something comparable to a predomi- 
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nant feature of all the Eastern cultures — namely, the development of 
personal wisdom, the exploration of man’s inner life, the kind of thing I have 
called “a way of life and a way of thought” that is so strikingly different from 
the science and philosophy of the West. 

I am thinking here of the personal wisdom and the way of life that is 
taught by the traditional religions of the West, best exemplified, perhaps, in 
Western holy books, such as Thomas a Kempis’ The Imitation of Christ; or 
of the way of life that is a minor aspect of ancient Stoicism; or of such things 
as existentialism and psychoanalysis in the contemporary Western world 
that, for some of their devotees at least, take on the character of “a way of 
life.” 

The Problem of a Unified World Culture 


We are now prepared to turn our attention to the problem of the unity of 
mankind and of a single world culture. Here I have three preliminary 
remarks that I would like to make. 


(1) Ihope that you agree with me that the problem of the culture of man- 
kind as a whole, though it is remote as compared with the urgent problems 
of Japanese, Chinese, Indian, European, or American society today, is much 
more important. 


(2) That problem, as I see it, is how to transcend the parochialism of the 
West and the various parochialisms of the East, taking what is best from each 
and combining the unique contributions of each. 


For example, the three unique contributions of the West should be a part 
of world culture — and, I venture to predict, they will be. I venture to pre- 
dict that the world will be Westernized in its political institutions, in its 
adoption of Western experimental science and technology, and in its recog- 
nition of the ideal that is implicit in the civilization of the dialogue. 

I cannot speak for the East in the same way, but I would think that the 
subjectivity of the East is needed to balance the objectivity of the West; the 
personal wisdom and the understanding of the inner life is needed to supple- 
ment the purely intellectual knowledge and the exploration of the outer 
world that constitute the scientific enterprise in the West; and the know-how 
that is a way of life is needed to supplement the know-how that is Western 
technology. 


(3) Predictions aside, I am concerned here, in these concluding moments, 
to express merely as a hope my sense of the shape that the world culture of 
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the future should take. And I hasten to acknowledge at once that the hope I 
express is probably shot through and through with the Western parochialism 
that I simply cannot slough off any more than I can get out of my skin. 


Let me begin by making a distinction between the lower and the higher 
elements of human culture. 

By the lower elements of human culture, 1 mean those things that are now 
common to all civilized societies, no matter how they may otherwise differ 
culturally, because these things are the legacy to civilized man from his pre- 
historic ancestors who developed them in the 500,000 years that preceded 
the dawn of civilization: (a) tool-making, which is the seed of all Jater devel- 
opments in technology; (b) the use of fire and the cooking of food; (c) burial 
rites and other ritualistic practices connected with birth, puberty, and 
marriage. 

In addition to these three, there are four other elements that I would refer 
to as lower elements of human culture and that are common to all civilized 
society, but are of more recent origin — going back no farther than, perhaps, 
the last 20,000 to 30,000 years. They are: (a) agriculture and the domestica- 
tion of animals, as opposed to hunting, as a means of food supply; (b) settled 
community life with permanent dwellings, as opposed to a nomadic exist- 
ence; (c) fine art — that is, art for the sake of enjoyment or for symbolic 
purposes, as opposed to utilitarian or useful art: decorative designs on 
clothing and implements, pictorial representations, song and dance, and 
story-telling; (d) the development of language and of the skills or arts of 
communication by means of syntactical speech. 

By the higher elements of human culture, Y mean those things that dis- 
tinguish the diverse cultures of civilized man — things that are not common 
to all human cultures, except in some thin analogical sense. For the sake of 
brevity and simplicity, I will deal only with the main cultures or cultural 
traditions now in existence: Western culture on the one hand, and the three 
or four Eastern cultures, on the other. These differ markedly in: (a) religion 
— religious beliefs and practices; (b) fine art — painting, poetry, music, 
dance, etc; and (c) communal life or social organization. They differ in their 
understanding of and evaluation of (d) philosophy as a part of the scientific 
enterprise or as a way of life and a search for personal wisdom; and (e) the 
employment of reason as the highest instrument available to man or the 
rejection of reason as unreliable for the purpose of individual life, society, or 
the pursuit of wisdom. 
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Now the question with which I would like to close this lecture — the 
question that I would like to leave you to ponder on — is this: in respect to 
which of the higher elements of human culture is diversity compatible with 
the ultimate unity of mankind and the cultural fusion out of which a single 
world culture will eventually emerge? 

Let me suggest the answer as I see it — undoubtedly from my Western 
point of view. 

I think the universalization of Western political institutions — the world- 
wide adoption of constitutional government and of the classless society — is 
necessary for the unity of mankind. 

I also think that such things as mathematics, historical research, experi- 
mental science, and the technological fruits of experimental science must be 
universalized — transcending all cultural divisions. Just as the adjective 
“Chinese” or “Indian” or “Western” signifies only accidental or historical but 
no essential differences when applied to mathematics, so these adjectives 
have no essential significance when they are applied to experimental science, 
historical research, or technology. Here the objectivity that characterizes all 
parts of the scientific enterprise as a whole must be universalized, not for the 
sake of the unity of mankind, but because it is essential to the enterprise itself. 

With respect to the fine arts, I think that a diversity of traditions or schools 
should persist even after mankind is unified and world culture begins; be- 
cause just as the objectivity and objective truth that are essential to the 
scientific enterprise require that enterprise to be the same everywhere, so 
the novelty and variety that are essential to the vitality of the fine arts require 
that diversity not only to persist but to be actively promoted. 

Should the diversity of religions persist and continue to divide men cul- 
turally? That is a difficult question. I have only two things to say on this score. 


(1) Insofar as a religion involves a way of life and a way of thought that 
leads to the attainment of wisdom and peace, then, perhaps, diverse religions 
should persist until the end of time, because basic differences in human 
temperament may require such diversity. 


(2) Let us now consider the diversity of religion in another way: consider 
a religion as involving a doctrine that includes existential statements, such 
as: there is no God, there is only one God, there are many Gods; the divine 
transcends the world; the divine is wholly immanent in the world; whatever 
gods there may be, they are the same for all men; different groups of men 
are entitled each to its own set of gods. Considered this way, the diversity 
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of religions is as repugnant to reason as would be the assertion thet plainly 
contrary scientific theories can both be true as stated. 


Finally, I come to philosophy, and what I have to say here closely follows 
what I have just said about religion. The answer to be given turns on how 
philosophy is viewed. 

If, on the one hand, philosophy is viewed as a way of life, as a search for 
personal peace and wisdom (and in these respects it would appear to be in- 
distinguishable from religion ), then my answer is that a persistent diversity of 
philosophies is compatible with philosophy as thus conceived; fur-hermore 
that diversity is appropriate to deep temperamental differences among men. 

But if, on the other hand, philosophy is viewed not at all as a wey of life, 
but exclusively as a part of the scientific enterprise, a specific mode of inquiry 
directed toward acquiring a specific kind of knowledge, a purely intellectual 
and cooperative enterprise having nothing to do with personal wisdom or 
inner peace, then my answer is that the same principles of objectivity and 
objective truth that apply to other parts of the scientific enterprise — to 
mathematics, to historical research, and to empirical science — apply in 
exactly the same way to philosophical thought. 

This means, on the one hand, that diverse philosophies viewed as diverse 
ways of life, as diverse paths to personal wisdom and peace, do not conflict 
with one another or disagree — and their differences need not be adjudicated 
in some objective fashion. 

But it also means, on the other hand, that when philosophy is viewed as a 
part of the scientific enterprise, and as a specific mode of inquiry for gaining 
a specific type of knowledge, then the disagreements of philosophers not 
only in the West, but in the world — both East and West — must be subject 
to adjudication and must be judged by exactly the same criteria of objec- 
tivity and objective truth. 

Some Conclusions 

I would now like briefly to say what I think all this comes to. There are 
four main points I would like to leave with you. 

(1) Culturalism, like nationalism, is divisive. Both must give wav in favor 
of the unification of the human race and in favor of the formation of a single 
world culture. (Culturalism is parochialism as nationalism is chauvinism. ) 


(2) Cultural differences are like differences in nurture. They are all rela- 
tively superficial as compared with the sameness of human nature — the 
common humanity that inheres in all races of men. 
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(3) Some cultural differences — such as those that pertain to the fine arts 
and to religion, or to philosophy conceived as a way of life — arise from 
and are appropriate to temperamental differences among men that divide 
them into different types; and to the extent that such temperamental differ- 
ences persist after differences of race or nationalty are annulled by the unifi- 
cation of mankind, the appropriate cultural differences should also persist 
in world culture. 


(4) Insofar as the human mind is the same in all men, and insofar as the 
world in which man finds himself is the same for all men, objective truth 
must be the same for all men, and the scientific enterprise, including philoso- 
phy as a mode of inquiry, not as a way of life, must become the common 
possession of mankind and the core of world culture, for objective truth 
transcends all divisions and boundaries among men. 


Eprrom's Nore: Offprints of this essay are available upon request. 
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PART III 


Enthusiasm without Mysticism 


HARLES WESLEY and William Blake have been called mystics, but 
C never during their careers as poets did they call themselves by that name. 
As young men, the Wesleys were strongly drawn to mysticism, Charles the 
more strongly of the two. They read widely in mystic writings during their 
days at Oxford.* All Wesley hymn publications, however, came after they had 
made a complete rejection of mysticism.? The preface of their first joint hymn- 
book is one of the key writings of Methodism. It announced and explained 
their stand; with a lifelong and reiterated emphasis, they denounced mysti- 
cism as an enemy of Christianity compared to which other enemies were 
trifling. 

It is important to remember what they did not reject. They did not abandon 
their Moravian friends, who were mystics. They said the Catholic mystics 
were “lights set in dark places,” and often had done great good. The writings 
of mystics were published in inexpensive editions and urged upon the So- 
cieties. The first sentence of the famous preface says they had made some use 
of the mystic method of writing poetry; and, with appropriate changes, they 
did use it at times in the hymns.? The hymns are full of allusions to the 


1 V. H. H. Green, The Young Mr. Wesley: A Study of John Wesley and Oxford (New York 
1961), John Wesley (London 1964). Both books comment on the alteration of opinions and 
frame of mind; the first book lists the record of Wesley’s reading from his unpublished Oxford 
diaries. No such particular record exists of the reading of Charles Wesley, but there are some 
records, and his biographers have accumulated conjectures about his reading, to which conjec- 
tures Dr Green's work adds valuable basis for additions, considering the close relation between 
the brothers during these years. I am grateful to Dr Green for answering my questions about 
these early diaries. 


2 John Wesley published two collections of hymns before he and Charles published their first 
joint hymnbook, the first being published in April 1737. Five months before, in a letter to his 
Doiie Samuel (Nov 23 1736), John Wesley told of his complete break with mysticism. The 
first joint hymnbook contains the earliest poetry written by Charles Wesley, and therefore the 
preface covers all his known verse. He wrote verse at Oxford, but none is known to have sur- 
vived. Dr Baker (257-259) prints the one line of verse known to have been written earlier, and 
discusses the possible nature of that early verse. Charles Wesley’s diary (May 23 1738) records 
his individual statement on related matters, and 1 allude to this statement in several of my con- 
clusions about his poetry as a whole. 


3 Both the method and the adaptations of that method by the Wesleys can best be studied 
in the light of Louis L. Martz, The Poetry of Meditation (Yale 1954). I have so studied all 
Wesley poetry, Certain parts of the method are not appropriate to the hymn genre; but both 
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writings of those who practiced or sanctioned religious mysticism. We can 
be very sure that such allusions were not “taints” in the Wesleys’ opinion, 
for they edited the hymns (some of them as many as twelve times) with the 
avowed purpose of removing any taint of mysticism that may have been 
overlooked.* The Wesleys did not lack sympathy for new friends whose 
mystical predilections were well known.? They themselves saw no visions 
and heard no voices, but they were interested in reports of mysterious phe- 
nomena. Although they found little they could credit, John Wesley investi- 
gated the reports with open mind. Samuel Johnson shared this interest, 
thinking it unwise to circumscribe too narrowly the boundaries of the pos- 
sible, and he trusted Wesley's judgment in such matters. Blake also read 
widely in mystical subjects, observed phenomena, used in his writings many 
allusions to the mystics, accepted what he found good, rejected what was 
incompatible. 

Certainly the Wesleys recognized the universal seeking of men’s hearts 
on which all religions are based and by which all men seek to find significance 
for human hope and pain. Certainly they did not deny the revealed religion 





from their own statement and from the poetry itself it is evident that the Wesleys did not 
reject the method in many of its aspects. The typical method takes as its focus of meditation 
an object, a doctrine, a scene; but it often uses a narrative as the focus of meditation. The Wesley 
method, both because of their personal belief and because of the public nature of the hymn, 
always concentrates upon a narrative, and has as its outcome some relation with society. To 
sustain these gross generalizations would demand lengthy discussion of some hymns that seém 
to be obvious exceptions, but I will take my stand on the generalizations as being inclusive. The 
list of basic readings in the mystic method given by Dr Martz should be compared with Wesley's 
reading as listed by Dr Green: Francis of Sales, Bellarmine, Roderiguez, Savonarola, Bernard, 
Juan de Castiniza, Baxter, Bunyan, Hall, the Cambridge Platonists. Donne was familiar reading. 
For the Methodist Societies, they published Herbert, Bunyan, Thomas à Kempis, William Law, 
Norris and others. 


t 


* It is certain that allusions to these authors had no “taint” in Wesley opinion: Other than Eng- 
lish writers, Ignatius, Tertullian, Jerome, Aquinas, Plotinus, Augustine, Teresa of Avila, Lac- 
tantius, Antoinette Bourignon, Mme Guyon, Adam of St Victoire, and many allusions to the 
Breviary and medieval hymns. 


5 Désirée Hirst, Hidden Riches (London 1964), tells something of John Wesley’s association 
with the mystics, an example being Ralph Mather (240-241). Miss Hirst gives backgrounds 
and traces the personal relations of the groups of people affected by mystical thought. 


9 Boswell's Life of Johnson, ed Hill-Powell (Oxford 1934) m 297-298. Anna Seward expressed 
amusement both at Jobnson’s credulity and at his confidence in John Wesley’s investigations, 
and Johnson rebuked her vehemently, One should like to know what Wesley might have made 
of Blake’s visions. It is well known that Johnson complained about how Wesley never had 
time to let him “have his talk out,” but it is not so well known that once Johnson found John 
Wesley completely at leisure. A year before Johnson died, there was a time when he thought 
he was on his death-bed and sent for Wesley. There is no record of the conversation other than 
the brief one in Wesley’s journal (Dec 18 1783): “I spent two hours with that great man, Dr 
Johnson, who is sinking into the grave by a gentle decay.” 
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of Christianity that places trust in the Incarnation as a unique historical act 
of vicarious suffering, death, and redemption, and in the reality of the Res- 
urrection. Nor were Methodists inveighing against systematic devotions; 
that is the meaning of the word Methodist. What then? 

Neglect of the ordinary means of grace, and substituting for those means 
of grace a contemplative quietism, abstraction from social and practical 
Christianity, withdrawal from the world for periods of time in an attempt 
to induce deliberately a holy frame of mind. These were great dangers, pre- 
cisely because mysticism can trap the highest minds and the purest spirits 
in the most deceitful of all natural religions, and can do it by means of the 
holiest desires. Contemplation slides into self-contemplation. To be sure, it 
is a sin for a man to pride himself upon his good works; but good works, 
because they are works, have a way of correcting that pride in sincere hearts 
when they are performed in sincerity; so patently do the works go astray, so 
often do they fail, that even this sin is less dangerous than the self-hypnosis 

by which a man persuades himself that his frame of mind is holy. The deluded 
man, seeming to achieve his aim, exempts himself from refutation of his 
“holiness,” which, being self-proved, may become impregnable in its self- 
righteousness. 

The Wesleys were not the first to recognize and dread this danger, nor 
the first to urge the ordinary means of grace as they are practiced in social 
Christianity to serve as practical insurance against it. But they felt within 
themselves, and saw around them, cause for special dread of abstraction and 
its self-righteousness. They emphasized elements always present in Christian 
thought, but gave to these elements a development that resulted in the 
Wesleys’ unique contribution to the history of theology. The strong force 
drawing toward mysticism was countered (as I think it was in Blake's case) 
by a much stronger force. The product was the Wesleys’ determination to 
submit dogma to the test of experience in a belief, both honest and devout, 
that experience was itself revelation.” 

One can draw no parallel between the two poets on lines of religious disci- 
pline; any likeness must lie elsewhere. The Wesley preface says, “The Gospel 
of Christ knows of no religion, but social; no holiness, but social holiness” 


7 George Croft Cell, The Rediscovery of John Wesley (New York 1935) 94-129, 360 ff, pé 
a systematic study of mysticism and empiricism, and throughout the book a description of the 
relation of Wesley theology to contemporary thought and to the history of Christian theology 
which has been of great value to me, and agrees with opinions formed from my own reading. 
I should more properly say that I agree with Professor Cell’s conclusions; he might not agree 
with mine, which were arrived at in other ways and with other purposes, and are stated in other 
terms. 
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(x xxii). In clear contrast, Blake's message “To the Christians" says, “I know 
of no other Christianity and of no other Gospel than the liberty both of body 
& mind to exercise the Divine Arts of the Imagination” (229-230). His 
Christianity has no institutional aspect at all. All his life, he neglected those 
“means of grace” to which the Wesleys refer most often; record indicates 
that he never took communion or attended religious services other than his 
own christening, wedding, and burial. 

Wesley writings on the subject echo with Paul's words to the Thessalo- 
nians: build one another up, esteem one another in love for the work's sake, 
quench not the Spirit, despise not prophesyings, prove all things, know them 
which labor among you, build up. 

Blake's message closes, "Let every Christian, as much as in him lies 
engage himself openly & publicly before all the World in some Mental pur- 
suit for the Building up of Jerusalem." The similarity lies not chiefly in the 
Pauline vocabulary and phrasing, but in the fact that both messages are open, 
public, aimed at edification of the community, urging all Christians to work 
vigorously in the public eye for the public good. If Blake's is only a "religion 
of art,” it differs from typical examples of such religions in that it has no 
smell of decadence, self-conscious eccentricity, or sterile aloofness. Loathing 
inertia and abstraction, he kept his hands busy about the means of grace 
as he defined them. 

There were and are men who are mad, visionaries, enthusiasts, and mys- 
tics, but the terms are not synonymous. Christopher Smart, at times in his 
life, was all four things at once. But a man may be, like Yeats, only a visionary. 
Or, like Donne and Herbert, only mystics. Or, like Charles Wesley, only an 
enthusiast. Blake was an enthusiast and a visionary. Modern psychiatrists, 
even with all their reasons for distrusting "visions, say that madness must 
be measured by other yardsticks than the mere seeing of visions, the first 
question to ask being: Does the person function normally? So far as is known, 
there was no hour in the lives of Blake or the Wesleys when they were not 
functioning normally. Blake's visions in no way inconvenienced the day's 
work, but were simply part of the day's work. His wife once went so far as 
to remind a guest that it is better if an artist is allowed to give his attention 
to his sitter. Blake on that occasion may have been a bit ruffled, but even so 
he managed some small talk while producing two magnificent portraits of his 
sitter (the ghost of a flea). 

Insanity was one of ten popular accusations against Wesley enthusiasm, 
the other nine being: alliance with Roman Catholicism, alliance with the 
Jacobites, tendency to schism, pressure toward a renewal of the religious 
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wars of the preceding century, antinomianism, arrogance, hypocrisy, vul- 
garity, excess. Surely at this date it is not necesary to take them up seriatim. 
Does anyone now think John Wesley was a secret emissary of the Pope or 
was in person the Young Pretender? It was often said that he was one or 
both, and I think it can be proved that he was not. During the American 
Revolution and especially during the time of the Gordon Riots the charges 
reached a peak of intensity (Wesley property was listed for burning during 
the anti-Catholic riots). Since Charles Wesley was human, the intensity of 
the attacks may account for his lapses in Hymns for the Nation which give 
grounds for some of these charges. For all the charges cannot be so lightly 
dismissed as the statement that John Wesley was the Young Pretender. 

With both terms, mysticism and enthusiasm, I begin with theolozical defi- 
nitions of the word grace, and (warily) attempt to apply certain elements 
of the definitions to Blake in terms that are non-theological, but which 
demonstrate similarities between the two poets that seem to place them in 
similar positions with respect to contemporary controversies. For this pur- 
pose, The Doctrine of Grace by Bishop Warburton is peculiarly useful. It 
was a personal attack on John Wesley as the fountainhead of enthusiasm, 
written by a prince of the church who has gone down in history as a foe of 
deism. It concentrates on the definition of grace. Since poetry rether than 
theology is my subject, Warburton’s treatise is most valuable because it 
deals extensively with language theory as it relates to the doctrine of grace.? 

As Blake knew well, the importance of deism lay in its power to modify 
Christian doctrine. Deism in its pure form never had many subscribers. Strict 
deist dogma, as accepted by Matthew Tindal, for example, held that a ra- 
tional deity had created man with sufficient reason to discern netural law, 
and then had withdrawn from human affairs because no further intervention 
was necessary; human nature was static and uniform and had altered in no 
significant way since creation; the Incarnation and Redemption added noth- 
ing to natural law; the Crucifixion was therefore unnecessary, and the Chris- 
tian religion, being superfluous, was a violation of logical economy. 


8 The Doctrine of Grace (1763), Warburton's Works, ed Richard Hurd, 12 vois (1811) vu 
237-455. Both Wesley and Whitefield answered publicly: George Whitefield, OEservations on 
Some Fatal Mistakes in a Book Lately Published etc; Wesley’s published letter is in his Works, 
17 vols (1812) xm 262-326. Thomas Leland of Dublin challenged the language theory, Hurd 
answered Leland, and Leland (1765) answered again. John Wesley made another private re- 
sponse (Journal 1v 539). Warburton sent the manuscript to him, asking to be shown "wherein 
he had erred." Wesley (the man whose biographers say had no sense of humor) corrected 
errors in Latin, Greek and Hebrew quotations, corrected the readings in standard glosses, and 
returned the manuscript for publication with no other comment. He did remark zo his brother 
that he had not thought the Bishop to be so poor a scholar — he seemed hardly to know the 
Greek Testament at all. 
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The most efficacious eighteenth-century version of Occam’s razor was 
not deism, but semi-deism. Warburton states the logical economy of semi- 
deism. Churchmen in general, caught between deism and enthusiasm, at- 
tempted to answer both enemies at once by protesting that the Church was 
as logical as anybody; taking on deistic ideas and vocabulary, they proved 
in the face of the Book of Common Prayer that human nature was static 
and God was, by now at least, dégagé. Warburton had no desire to prove 
the Christian religion completely unnecessary. He set the date of God's 
withdrawal from human intercourse at the completion of the scriptural 
canon. Thus he kept Christianity in the scherne of things, and kept the Bible 
inspired. But inspired only just so far. 

Language, he said, is made up of single terms and phrases and idioms. 
Only the single terms of the Bible (names, actions, abstractions) were di- 
vinely inspired and had universal significance. Phrases and idioms result 
from “local barbarities,” not from divine inspiration. Eloquence lies in these 
local barbarities, in these transient elements of language. Eloquence stifles 
reason and beclouds the significance of the single terms. It enflames the pas- 
sions, and reason can never be vigorously exerted in the presence of passion. 
Eloquence, therefore, must not be used in the preaching of the Gospel. The 
Church was "perfectly established." The Christian life was attended with 
"ease and honour." Reason alone would urge any man into the Kingdom by 
personal self-interest. Reason was sufficient both to propound and to perceive 
the truth of the Gospel. This is the correct doctrine of grace. 

Language had evolved in the direction of the abstract as man became 
more civilized. Metaphor is a primitive and faulty means of communication. 
The use of any figurative language whatsoever in the pulpit is “deceitful and 
vicious.” At all times in serious discourse, but most religiously when in the 
pulpit, a man should confine discourse to single terms, avoiding the barbari- 
ties of eloquence and employing only those words which have precise and 
rational meaning. 

Warburton makes sharp distinction between art and serious discourse. 
He was a friend of Pope and Garrick, and had no objection to figurative 
language, physical gesture, cadencing of voice so long as they were confined 
to art. But in “serious discourse,” they were inappropriate — “deceitful and 
vicious” — and he adds the full weight of theology in denouncing their use 
in the pulpit. He anticipates an idea of the associational psychologists, who 
spoke of physical gesture and cadencing of voice as if they were equivalents 
of figurative language. He called Wesley “an actor,” “a mere actor,” “a paltry 
mimic.” Audiences did at times compare Wesley to Garrick; Wesley voices 
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were tireless, rich and varied in tone, of almost unbelievable carrymg power 
and clarity, and provably effective in appeal to emotions. The great voice 
was, of course, Whitefield’s; he was the only man Garrick ever called a 
greater actor than himself — but the Wesley voices were eloquen-. 

Warburton reasons thus: appeal to emotion is dishonest because super- 
fluous, emotion being a superfluity in religion. Appeal to the Holy Spirit is 
excessive, for it is presumptuous to say that man had need at that date of 
further assistance of the Spirit to make the Gospel clear and effective. To 
postulate the possibility of divine intervention into human hearts and to 
speak as if the law of reason had not been established gave proof of fanati- 
cism. Insistence on need for social change or personal “conversion” was vulgar. 
Civilized men in a civilized sociey had proof of the value of Christianity. 
"Ihe weight of human testimony and the conclusions of human reason afford 
abundant conviction to support us in perseverance." It was perseverance he 
wanted, not change. The Christian religion was "perfectly established." The 
Christian life was attended with "ease and honour." The abjuring of metaphor 
was the very mark of the civilized man. His entire appeal is to good taste, 
decorum, and the preservation of the status quo. 

Distrust of art as something uncontrollable, fear of the theatre, fear of 
metaphor as an irrational and suspect means of communication. is by no 
means restricted to the Age of Reason, but can be found in Plato and the 
Puritans. The Puritans argued that it was a historical fact that the people 
of God had no theatre. The Puritan plain style also abjured metaphor. The 
New Testament uses none, none being needed once the revelation was com- 
plete and "plain." The parables are similitudes; metaphors are lies. Bunyan 
argues the point in the preface to The Pilgrim's Progress. He znticipates 
and answers criticism; his book may be called “dark,” “feigned,” lacking in 
"solidness," because “Metaphors make us blind." He answers tkat he has 
used no metaphor. This morning's paper reports that Dr Roy Lee, in a ser- 
mon. based on the writings of the Bishop of Woolrich, said, "The -hesis that 
religious metaphors have become harmful in the Christian church is not 
considered revolutionary in English theological circles." No indeed. Nor 
is it reversionary. It is a constant. But in different ages, the arguments are 
differently stated. Fear of the unknown, fear of being “blind” in the “dark,” 
asks reassurance of Bunyan and of Warburton, just as the fear of change 
that accompanies science asks for reassurance. It is the duty of an Establish- 
ment to reassure. Warburton does appear to be taking his ease im Zion and 


saying to John Wesley, “Tm all right, Jack,” in tones typical of his day; but 
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he draws on old strengths for his arguments, and it is perhaps more fair to 
him to say his message is, "You're all right, Jack.” Calm yourself. 

Warburton’s modification of deism was one interpretation of empiricism. 
The position of the evangelicals was equally an outgrowth of empiricism. 
. The change which they called conversion, the New Birth, was necessary in 
the experience of all men, because the Word, although It had independent 
existence, was for no man a living reality until It was realized in personal 
experience. Like Warburton, they drew on old beliefs. Like him, they ad- 
dressed themselves to present needs. Answers to Warburton emphasized the 
collects, invocation, benediction, order of baptism, and offices of his own 
service, saying that it seemed at the very least inhospitable to invite the 
presence of the Spirit at every authorized service on the proviso that He 
‘make no remarks and suggest no changes. But — give or take a few adjec- 
tives — what Warburton and Bishop Butler said about Wesley was true — 
with one very important exception. The enthusiasts were as strong in their 
appeal to “common sense” as the deists; they claimed no special power for 
themselves, but rather said that all men were subject to the threat or the 
promise of the visitations of the Spirit, which came by ordinary means of 
grace and represented the “common sense” of the Christian life. 

Warburton did not mention the hymns. Indeed, all the lampoons, bur- 
lesques, serious and satiric attacks left the Methodist hymns almost un- 
scathed. This was no compliment; quite the contrary. It was an age that 
took poetry with so little seriousness that it never occurred to Warburton 
or Samuel Foote that the real dynamite was where histories of the movement 
have located it, in the hymnbook. Had Warburton wanted examples of just 
what he was denouncing, he could have found none better than the hymns 
of Charles Wesley. If examples are wanted today, there still are none better. 
Wesley’s masterful handling of cadence left hardly a false tone or accent in 
his collected works. His ear was exquisite and quick and his memory for 
tone was retentive in the extreme. The effect of his work on emotions is a 
matter of history. Frankly theatrical gestures are written into the verb struc- 
ture with an implicit kinesthesia that impels toward physical action. Stage 
effects and light cues are written into the text. Wesley tunes are emphatically 
theatrical. Friends in the theatre, like J. F. Lampe, a convert from deism, 
helped to keep them so. The hymns arise from and invoke the intervention 
of the Spirit in common affairs, sometimes as by incantation, sometimes as 
bluntly as, “Talk with me, Lord.” Metaphor blends the day’s work with 
another world almost by punning, so closely are two meanings folded into a 
single sound. 
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The dark satanic mills of Newcastle lit the night sky, and the workers sang: 


See how great a flame aspires 
Kindled by a spark of grace. 


Stoneworkers sang: 


Strike with the hammer of Thy word, 
And break these hearts of stone. 


Staffordshire miners, with voices purer than the Cornish, sweeter even than 
the Welsh, in Wesley ears, deep in the shafts sang: 


Lift up your eyes, ye sons of light 
Triumphant. 


Cornish fishermen, who taught their children to fancy that they, too, could 
remember Wesley, sang: 


Teach me to cast my nets aright. 


Farmers sang: 


Look on the fields and see them white, 
Already white to harvest see. 

Moved by the Spirit’s softest wind, 

The sinners to their Saviour turn. 

Their hearts are all as one inclined: 
Their hearts are bowed as waving corn. 


Dozens of songs spoke of the work of soldiers, dozens told of the sailor's life, 
hundreds told of the shepherd's work. There were songs for teachers and 
masons and students, for all who cook and clean and build and fight, but 
none exclusively theirs, for all metaphor came from a single myth. The prayer 


of all who thus built together was: 
Son of the carpenter, receive 
This humble work of mine. 
There were thousands of variations on eating and drinking and the paying 
of visits — those acts of Communion and the Visitation of the Soirit. 
If still Thou dost with sinners eat, 


Come, dearest Lord, and quickly come. 


Verbs are active, imperative, urgent. Talk, see, strike, break, lift, teach, look, 
receive, come. And quickly come — into this moment and make ne know it 
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is the very mercy of eternity, make fruitful man’s sense of time moment by 
moment. For nothing but the active Word can fully explain the day’s work; 
only the day’s work can fully activate the Word in human life. 

It is tendentious thus to place Blake’s words in Wesley’s mouth, the more 
culpable because I do not agree with Warburton that poetry is not serious 
discourse, nor with Auden that “poetry makes nothing happen,” nor with 
those who say philosophers leave the world as they find it. Locke did not 
leave the world as he found it. Charles Wesley’s poetry made many things 
happen. It is the more culpable because, while insisting upon the social, 
political, and theological importance of this poetry, I do not place Blake as 
being in complete agreement with those principles. From Blake's writings 
of all his life there can be accumulated many caustic retorts to the point of 
view represented by Warburton;? but it would be misleading to cite them as 
if his answer was identical with John Wesley's answer. Wesley’s fearlessness 
was the contrary of Warburton's timidity, not its negation. Wesley and the 
bishops argued as members of an Establishment argue, Warburton choosing 
Wesley rather than Whitefield as his opponent because Wesley was a mem- 
ber of the Establishment, and arguing publicly on a matter of public concern. 

I have conscientiously given account of the two extreme ideas of Blake's 
relation to Wesley; some readers of Blake see him as Wesley’s fellow in 
anarchy; some see him as utterly opposed to the discipline Wesley repre- 
sented. These hymns give the crux of Wesley discipline, the basis of all dis- 
cipline. They are, on one hand, the voice of the Establishment, a much more 


® Blake’s marginalia on Bishop Watson’s Apology are applicable. Even Paine, said Blake, deist 
though he was, never denied “That God does & always did converse with honest Men” (604). 


“William Cowper Esqre”: 
And tis most wicked in a Christian Nation 
For any Man to pretend to Inspiration. (498) 


What is a Church? & What 
Is a Theatre? are they Two & not One? can they Exist Separate? (205) 


The relation of the Wesleys to the Church of England is a complex matter. It is 
true, and it is to his credit, that Palamabron-Wesley worked within the social order, to his 
credit that he loyally loved the Church and would not leave it even under provocation. It is also 
true (and to his credit) that Bishop Butler did not have Wesley thrown out, also under consider- 
able provocation. If I understand the jus ubique docendi, Butler had the right to do so, and I 
think Butler had the power; he was a much more powerful man than Warburton. The bishops 
needed Wesley, and he needed them. He said in his old age, “It seems the scandal of the Cross 
is ceased. I have become, I know not how, an honourable man.” That is a joke; the last thing a 
pM should desire is that the scandal should cease. It is a joke, a deep saying, one Blake 
would have understood. Should “ease and honour” ever attend the Christian life? Had he com- 
promised the Gospel in giving soft answers to bishops? It did seem at that moment (and Wesley 
made no secret of his pleasure in it) that the contraries had met in mutual forgiveness. 
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insidious sustaining of Church and State than Warburton’s voice. Historians 
have said this voice held England back from revolution in an Age of Revolu- 
tion — in the sermons, yes, but more effectively in the hymns. The hymns 
were in the mouths of the people, encouraging “tyranny” by their preaching 
of “contentment,” and by their preaching of the presence of the Spirit in 
mills and mines and all that is dark and satanic in human life. On the other 
hand, this is the discipline that taught thousands to read and write and be 
clean and work steadily and save money, placing in thousands of hands the 
instruments of social change. Inasmuch as Warburton opposed social change, 
it is the voice of his Enemy. Inasmuch as Blake opposed all discipline, it is 
the voice of his Enemy; and those who read Blake in this manner must of 
necessity read “The Chimney Sweeper” as satire. That is a genuine Method- 
ist angel who speaks. It is a genuine Methodist response to the angel to con- 
clude that Tom Dacre, even in the situation he is in, will in some way be kept 
safe by doing his duty to his heavenly Father, safe, and even happy, even 
warm. Charles Wesley's hymns, heard thus, are the effective voice of Blake's 
Enemy, cadenced, singing, dramatic, active, giving to the masses their own 
voice in emotional and imaginative power. And, to the degree that Warbur- 
ton feared these very qualities, the hymns are his true Enemy. 

Wesley and Blake are comparable in their arrogance, vulgarity, end excess. 
These traits of enthusiasm entered into all their poetic successes end can be 
seen with greatest clarity in their poetic failures. It is arrogant to keep on 
saying, “Mark well my words! they are of your eternal salvation,” when no- 
body told you to say it. Their nationalistic arrogance, if that is what we must 
call it, was inescapable; if anything was to be accomplished by their message 
(and they thought something might be) and if their work was to eccomplish 
it (and they thought they had to try) then it must bé done now and in Eng- 
land because England was where they were, and it is the here and now that 
matters. 

There is something vulgar and excessive about the very desire to become 
all things to all men. Blake had some interesting conversations w:th Ezekiel 
about the odd things this prophetic impulse involved a man in. Wesley and 
Blake were a bit noisy, sometimes a little shrill, unresigned to siz in mystic 
meditation waiting for the millennium, not conforming in that large con- 
formity by which most men lead lives of quiet desperation. The names of 
their common enemies were quietism and despair, the despair of abstraction 
and the quietism of mystics. The mystics advised the Wesleys to remember 
that God had said, “Be still and know that I am God.” So He did, they an- 
swered, as always setting the words within their own narrative. He said so 
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not once but twice, both times when He was urging His people to march 
forward with all their might, and sing praises as they marched and moved 
and fought. 

Blake, like Wesley, was unable to think of anything in terms other than 
religious. “Are not Religion & Politics the Same Thing?” (205) “As the 
true method of knowledge is experiment the true faculty of knowing must 
be the faculty which experiences. This faculty I treat of . . . Poetic Genius” 
(2). The two statements span the years of his entire engraved canon. His use 
of the word science shows that he wanted the findings of experiment to be 
viewed with eyes that refused to see only generalities. His books as they lie in 
the hand are products of exacting science. He opposed not science but the 
abstraction of knowledge, and he betook himself outside the orthodoxies of 
religion and science because the forms available to him seemed to be rooted 
in abstract thought. In his prophetic books, he describes a state of existence 
that sounds like hell. In this state, the creatures of his imagination out-howl 
the creatures of Cotton Mather's imagination in their flames. It is not a final 
state, but an experience through which men pass to an experienced heaven. 
These descriptions have both theological and scientific aspects. The inflex- 
ible amalgam of Puritanism and deism received in the nineteenth century 
a profound shock from the theory of evolution, and an amalgam of these 
traits can still muster opposition; at one level, the theory is contrary to God’s 
word; at the level of satiric cartoons, the theory is presented as opposed to 
good taste, it being vulgar to suggest that man ever underwent any profound 
change. Blake's story of creation opposed the deist stasis with a violence 
that shoved him beyond any orthodox account of creation. God, he said, 
had not created man a static thing, but rather had created the already fallen 
man for experience, so that in the mercy of eternity man might undergo the 
salvation of experience. This view is as far from any passive purgatory as it 
is from deism. Recent work of Carmen Kreiter indicates that Blake incor- 
porated into his description of this state of man such theories of evolution as 
came to his notice and possibly even so scientific a procedure as open-heart 
surgery.1? 

Milton in his prophetic office gloriously solved the problems of vulgarity 
and excess. He was a greater poet than Wesley or Blake, but in all fairness 
to the enthusiasts it must be said that he did not have their problems. Much 
had changed since Milton wrote; Locke, Defoe, Swift, Fielding, Hogarth 


10 Carmen S, Kreiter, "Evolution and William Blake," Studies in Romanticism rv (Winter 1965) 
110—118. 
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had lived and worked. For his poetic purposes, Milton could ignore findings 
of science that were well known to him. Wesley and Blake had to submit 
a complete report. Milton could omit much. Wesley and Blake had to write 
about “the screech of Childbirth” and the “groans Of Death” (175). They 
did not always write well, but they were heirs of empiricism. Locke must 
be answered, if at all, in Lockean terms. Honesty demanded of them a sort 
of involvement in human experience that Milton could avoid. M-lton drew 
Cromwell's counsellors in diabolic manner. Blake’s Schofield is less impres- 
sive, vulgar, but necessary. Belial represents evil. Blake, in the most exalted 
context, reminds his reader that he meant Schofield. 

Milton kept even the screech of childbirth of his two great grotesques, 
Sin and Death, within the dynamic principle of decorum. The strenge births 
recorded by Blake are excessive. It is good to know that he had some prece- 
dent in Indian creation legends," but it makes his poetry seem more exces- 
sive, not less, when one sees how quiet and orderly the legends are compared 
to all that sprouting of off-spring at every joint and organ that goes on in 
his poetry. That business about births from “conglobing” blood always 
made me faintly sick; when I found out that Blake was talking about bits 
and pieces of bodies and embryological specimens, I congratulated myself 
on being a sensitive reader, for that is how I feel about embryological speci- 
mens, and more than ever, I admired Blake's power of conveying emotional 
realism, but it is not decorous writing, nor is his out-house humor decorous. 

So precisely ordered a universe as Milton's would not do for B_ake. Blake 
gets his universe in a mess. There are stretches of poetry where he labors 
as if sight and hearing were impaired, struggling like a man half deaf and 
half blind. Things must shriek and bang on forges in order to make them- 
selves heard, must fall flaming from star to star in order to make themselves 
seen. Compare the sound effects of Paradise Lost Book IT with the racket 
set up at these places by Blake's abstractions (and at these places, they are 
abstractions, and that, too, is necessary). It must have cost gargantuan labor 
to bring the verse under perfect control at the end of Jerusalem, to make 
it a splendor to the eyes and ears. The struggles that are seen and felt through- 
out Jerusalem are necessary to the poem. Part of the story of man is this risk 
of artistic failure. Blake takes every risk, and it is exciting, but it is not always 


11 Piloo Nanavutty, “William Blake and Hindu Creation Myths," The Divine V:sion (London 
1957) 180. 

12 The myths give examples of such strange births, and Blake may have read them; but there 
is nothing in them so extravagant as his creatures, born from bosom, loins, heart. head, throat, 
breath, hair, brains, back, nostrils, feet. 
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suave. One comes to accept all of Wesley and all of Blake in a way one never 
quite accepts the early Keats or the late Wordsworth. Everything seems 
necessary. 

All the real poets I know can quote golden treasuries of bad verse and do 
so with joy. By the same token, musicians and musicologists worth their salt 
take joy in bad music. When this trait occurs in conjunction with the accept- 
ance of all of Wesley as necessary, the result is a shameless glorying in the 
horrid history of Wesley tunes. Dr Austin Lovelace, who can sing them, tells 
me they have never been sung in America and that no effort is made to use 
them in the new edition of the Methodist hymnal. The tunes are vulgar (be- 
neath our contempt) or excessive (over our heads). Around the Wesley 
house, Bach was spoken of as The Man. His two sons were infant prodigies 
and his grandson, named Sebastian, was also a brilliant performer and com- 
poser. Charles and John Wesley loved the florid, difficult music of Purcell 
and Handel (Handel set three Wesley hymns), but they had low friends 
and a deplorable love of music. Any kind. Wesley tunes came from modern 
opera, popular stage shows, Handels Susanna, Bickerstaffes Love in a 
Village, Caxey's song in praise of the taking of Portobello by Admiral Vernon, 
Arnes Eliza, and jigs. "Love Divine," that mixture of pure doctrine and 
sexuality which for decades was the wedding hymn of Methodism, is a par- 
ody of the curtain song from the Restoration equivalent of our musical show 
Camelot. It was sung by Venus (no less) at the close of Dryden's King 
Arthur, set by Purcell. The Wesleys used Purcell’s tune, and the opening 
lines are frank parody. I commend it to all who find Wesley deficient in doc- 
trinal statement and to any who want to investigate his method of Biblical 
allusion. It is a far better lyric than Dryden's. The trail of Wesley tunes would 
lead one today from Lincoln Center to City Center, from Broadway to Tin 
Pan Alley, from the Rare Book Room of Union Theological Seminary to some 
very red lights indeed. Polite Methodists hang their heads at the name of 
Nancy Dawson; it seems impossible that Charles Wesley could have written 
it. He wrote it, and he liked it, and published it, and published a revised and 
expanded version. It is not a very good song. 

A gang of drunken military men tried to break up an outdoor meeting he 
was holding by singing the “lewd” song of Nancy Dawson, who was (as 
best Dr Baker has been able to make out in his pursuit of the elusive Nancy) 
keeper of a bawdy house.!? Wesley did not call the cops or disband the meet- 
ing; the Wesleys never did. His quick ear caught the tune, he improvised 


13 Baker 117. 
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his own words full of puns on military life, taught them to the crowd, and 
the mob was quelled. Dr Baker has not been able to discover whether the 
mob left in defeat or remained to sing the Wesley version. This is the sort 
of thing one wants to know about Wesley. Among the Dionysians, did he 
find an Areopagite? 

He invented a myth and attached it to his already-existing myth, a story 
of chivalric love and high emprise. Once there was a beautiful lady named 
not Nancy but Music. She, like you, good soldiers, was listed (enlisted) and 
pressed (impressed ) against her will into a life that was contrary to her true 
nature. Shall we rescue her? His “Nancy Dawson” is a comprehensive offer 
to reclaim all music for "the Great Lover,” to make song in its entirety into 
a love song for Him, no matter how “Drunken or lewd or light the lay.” His 
meter and alliterations lilt with the cheap hornpipe tune. 

Now, this is what is wrong with enthusiasm. In words that would have 
seemed excessive to Bishop Warburton, Wesley had prayed that God would 
“with jealous care” arm him “To serve the present age.” He had in mind 
Paul's magnificent arming in Ephesians. He wanted the sword of the Spirit 
which is the preparation of the gospel of peace. 

Having prayed, he goes on his way and produces this parody — surely a 
lower form of swordsmanship than Cyrano’s extempore thrust and parry. 

This is the risk a poet runs when he fuses his life with both protagonists 
of the story of the woman taken in adultery and comes to think taat every- 
thing that lives is holy, and one must therefore behave in a practical manner 
according to an empirical philosophy, believing in the supreme importance 
of experience, exalting common sense to the Elysian Fields of metaphysics. 
Paul did not mention in his panoply the quality of good nature and the knack 
of writing verse under any circumstances, but on this occasion they served 
the present age. Wesley did not ride his circuits quite unarmed. 

Yeats, working from a comprehensive and all-explaining myth, miracu- 
lously could make his family and friends into mythic figures without sacri- 
ficing their humanity; could, in perfectly lucid verse, make a soler myth of 
Major Gregory and leave him Robert Gregory still; could write a “Prayer 


14 Listed into the cause of sin Who on the part of God will rise 
Why should a good be evil? Innocent sound recover? 
Music, alas, too long has been Fly on the prey and take the prize, 
Pressed to obey the devil: Plunder ye carnal lover? 
Drunken or lewd or light the lay Strip him of every moving strain. 
Flowed to the soul’s undoing, Every melting measure, 


Widened and strewn with flowers the way Music in virtue’s cause retain, 
Down to eternal ruin, Rescue the holy pleasure? (v 397) 
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for My Daughter” that explained the universe and kept the baby still with 
us. Milton’s late espoused saint and Lycidas are not real as is Yeats’s Dying 
Lady, and were not meant to be. Wesley and Blake achieved no such mir- 
acles as Yeats along that line, but they had to face similar problems. They 
had to take the risk of writing about the baby in its cradle, about the fact 
and act of birth and death. Enthusiasts are beset by excess and vulgarity, 
facing at all times the threat of all that attends upon reading one’s own diary 
sub specie aeternitatis. John Wesley, that remarkable man, balanced (or 
compassed ) both extremes in few words: “Cleanliness is next to godliness.” 
Where the enthusiasts succeed, they give us more alluring heavens than 
Paradise Lost Book III. They involve us deeply in their battles and their 
dramas of forgiveness. Their failures are conspicuous, their successes are 
spendid, their risks are all necessary. 


(To be continued) 
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PART II (Conclusion) 


1788 EckRrONS THEATRICAL REMEMBRANCER 


35 Egerton, Thomas. Egerton’s Theatrical Remembrancer, Containing A Com- 
plete List Of All The Dramatic Performances In The English Langucge; Their 
Several Editions, Dates, And Sizes, And The Theatre Where They Were 
Originally Performed: Together With An Account Of Those Which Have 
Been Acted And Are Unpublished, And A Catalogue Of Such Latin Plays As 
Have Been Written By English Authors. From The Earliest Production Of 
The English Drama To The End Of The Year MDCCLXXXVIII. To Which 
Are Added Notitia Dramatica, Being A Chronological Account Of Events Rela- 
tive To The English Stage. London, Printed for T. and J. Egerton, At The 
Military Library, Whitehall MDCCLXXXVIII. vi [2] 354 p 

3,728 plays are listed and 865 authors. À painstaking work, arranged chronologically b 
author, beginning with John Rastell about 1510 and concluding with Harriet Lee's wor 
The New Peerage, or Our Eyes may deceive us in 1787, It is based upon the 1782 edition 
of the Biographia Dramatica and upon Mears’ Catalogue. In addition, F. W. Foster, in his 
article, "Title List of Catalogues of English Plays" Notes and. Queries 5th Ser XII (1879) 
262, says that the work was compiled partly from J. Henderson's manuscripts and from 
works in the libraries of J. Henderson, R. Wright, and T. Pearson. For each play Egerton 
gives: 1) Title; 2) Type; 3) Acting Company or theatre; 4) Format; 5) Date of publica- 
tion. If there is more one edition he gives the dates of each. Sometimes zhe purpose 
of the play is indicated; at times the Stationers’ Register date is noted. Indexes of authors 
and of plays allow the reader to locate a play without difficulty. In spite of tae fact that 
there are some errors in dating and attribution, as well as titles which are repeated, this 
work is still useful. The Folger Shakespeare Library copy has notes by Edmund Malone. 


1792 A New THEATRICAL DICTIONARY 


36 A New Theatrical Dictionary. Containing An Account Of All The Dramatic 
Pieces That Have Appeared From The Commencement Of Theatrical Exhibi- 
tions To The Present Time. Together With Their Dates When Written Or 
Printed, where Acted, and Occasional Remarks on their Merits and Success. 
To Which Is Added An Alphabetical Catalogue Of Dramatic Wrizers, With 
The Titles of all the Pieces they have Written, annexed to each Name. And 
Also A Short Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the English Stage. London, 
Printed for S. Bladon, No. 13, Paternoster-Row 1792. [8] 400 p 


2,983 plays are listed and 654 authors. It is basically an abridgement of Isaac Reed’s 
Biographia Dramatica of 1782, with some of the errors of that work still remaining in regard 
to attribution and dating. For each play the compiler gives: 1) Title; 2) Author; 3) Theatre; 
4) Format 5) Date of publication; 6) Brief critical remarks, often including source or in- 
dications of adaptation or translation. There are very few cross references. Its value today 
is questionable, for it does not contain as many plays as Egerton’s Theatrical Remembrancer 
and later compilations have corrected many of its errors. 
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1796 Ovtton’s HISTORY or THE THEATRES 


37 [Oulton, W. C.] The History Of The Theatres of London: Containing An 


38 


39 


Annual Register Of All The New And Revised Tragedies, Comedies, Operas, 
Farces, Pantomimes, &c. That Have Been Performed At The Theatres Royal, 
in London, From the Year 1771 to 1795. With Occasional Notes and Anecdotes. 
London, Printed for and sold by Martin and Bain, Fleet-street; Sold also by 
T. Egerton, Whitehall; W. Miller, Bond-Sireet; J. Bell, Oxford-street; and 
T. Boosey, Bond-street, near the Royal Exchange MDCCXCVI. 2 vols 


630 plays are listed. It is a continuation of Benjamin Victor’s History of the Theatres of 
London and begins on June 26 1771. The arrangement is chronological by month and day 
for each theatre. Not only does it note each play performed, including revivals, it also 
gives the audience reaction. Although the value for this particular survey of dramatic 
bibliographies may be questionable, as the titles of the plays are to be found in other works, 
it is necessary for a study of the theatre of the period. It extends to Sep 2 1795. 


[1801] BarkErs CONTINUATION OF EGERTON 


Oulton, Walley Chamberlain. Barkers Continuation of Egerton's Theatrical 
Remembrancer, Baker's Biographia Dramatica, &c. Containing, A complete 
List of all the Dramatic Performances their several Editions, Dates and Sizes, 
together with those which are unpublished, and the Theatres where they were 
originally performed; From MDCCLXXXVII to MDCCCI. Including several 
Omissions, Additions and Corrections, Also a Continuation of the Notitia 
Dramatica, With considerable Improvements. To Which Is Added A Com- 
plete List of Plays, The Earliest Date, Size, and Authors Name, (Where 
known.) From The Commencement To 1801. The Whole arranged, &c. by 
Walley Chamberlain Oulton. London, Printed and Published by Barker & 
Son, Dramatic Repository, Great Russell Street, Covent Garden [1801?]. 
[4] 336 p 

4,819 plays are listed. The most complete catalogue of plays to date, it is arranged in 
alphabetical order by title of the play. Such an arrangement, of course, makes an attempt to 
determine the number of authors impractical. P 1-102 are devoted to various additions 
from 1787 to 1800. Following this section is the “Complete List of all the plays &c. in 
the English Language, from the Earliest period to the present Time.” For each play the 
compiler gives: 1) Title; 2) Type; 3) Format; 4) Date of first edition; 5) Author, When 
a number of plays have the same title they are listed in chronological order; frequently only 
the surname of the author will appear. Numerous cross references help in its use. The 
compiler does follow a number of the errors of his predecessors in regard to titles, dates, 


and attribution, although he has also corrected some of their mistakes. Basically, it is a good 
catalogue. 


1802 Tre Trespran DICTIONARY 


The Thespian Dictionary; Or, Dramatic Biography Of The Eighteenth Cen- 
tury; Containing Sketches of The Lives, Productions, &c. Of All The Principal 
Managers, Dramatists, Composers, Commentators, Actors, And Actresses, Of 
The United Kingdom: Interspersed with Several Original Anecdotes; And 
Forming A Concise History of the English Siage. London, Printed by J. Cun- 
dee, Ivy-Lane, for T. Hurst, Paternoster-Row; W. Porter, and J. Archer, Dub- 
lin; and may be had of C. Chappell, Pall-Mall; and all the Booksellers 1802 
[275] p 


1,091 plays are listed and 214 authors. The dictionary is arranged in alphabetical order 
by author. Following each biography there is a list of the writer’s dramatic works, the 
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theatre where they were performed, and the date of performance. An uneven Dictionary, 
wherein the author omits minor writers, yet a basic reference work for the eighteenth 
century theatre. A second edition was published in 1805. 


\ 


[1803] BARKERS COMPLETE List 


[Oulton, Walley Chamberlain.] Barkers Complete List Of Plays, Exhibiting 
At One View, The Title, Size, Date, And Author, From The Commencement 
Of Theatrical Performances, To 1803. To Which Is Added A Contiruation To 
the Theatrical Remembrancer, Designed To Shew Collectively Each Authors 
Work. London, printed and published by [J.] Barker & Son, drametic reposi- 
tory, [19] Great Russell Street, Covent Garden [1803]. [4] 350 p 

This is a reissue of the 1801 edition with a new title-leaf and the added section, “Appen- 
dix To Barkers List of Plays, From The Commencement to 1803,” p 337-35). 278 plays 
are added in this list. P 1-127 are entitled “Omissions, Additions, Correction, acd Continua- 
tion to the Theatrical Remembrancer &.” In this secion 1,021 plays are listed and 247 
authors. For each play in this section the compiler gives: 1) Author; 2) Tite; 3) Type; 
4) Theatre; 5) Date of du. 6) Format; 7) Date of publication. The cther section 
has 4,576 p and is entitled "A Complete List (Alphabetically arranged.) Of all the 
Plays,&c. in the English Language, from the earliest Period to the present Time; with 
the first Editions and Author's Names." The most complete work to date and basically 
good. Some libraries date their copies “[1804].” 


1805 Teas Taespran DICTIONARY 


The Thespian Dictionary; or, Dramatic Biography of the Present Age; con- 
taining Sketches of the Lives, Lists of the Productions, Various Merds, &c. &c. 
Of All the Principal Dramatists, Composers, Commentators, Managers, Actors, 
And Actresses, Of The United Kingdom: Interspersed with Numerous Origi- 
nal Anecdotes, Forming a Complete Modern History of The English Stage. 
Second Edition, With Considerable Improvements And Additions. Illustrated 
by Twenty-Two Elegant Engravings. [London] Albion Press Printed: Pub- 
lished by James Cundee, Ivy-Lane, Paternoster-Row; Sold by C. Chapple, 
Pall-Mall 1805. [402] p 


1,138 plays are listed and 223 authors. This second edition extends to the time of pub- 
lication. Basically the arrangement for the volume is the same as in the 1802 edition. 
For each play the compiler generally gives: 1) Title; 2) Type; 3) Date; 4) Theatre; 
5) Remarks on the success of the play. In spite of obvious weaknesses, it is stil a reference 
work which must be consulted when working on the lives of actors and actresses, managers, 
and even authors of the period. 


1808 GrLLILANDS Dramatic Mirror 


Gilliland, Thomas. The Dramatic Mirror: Containing the History of the 
Stage, From The Earliest Period To The Present Time; Including A Biographi- 
cal and Critical Account Of All The Dramatic Writers, from 1660; and Also of 
The Most Distinguished Performers, From The Days of Shakespecre to 1807: 
And A History of The Country Theatres, In England, Ireland, And Scotland. 
Embellished With Seventeen Elegant Engravings. London, Frinted for 
C. Chapple, Pall Mall 1808. 2 vols paged continuously. xii 1048 p 

520 authors. The work extends from 1660 to 1807. See vol I, “A Biographical and Critical 
Account of English Dramatic Writers, from the Restoration of Charles II. 1660, to the 
Year 1806,” 250-630, where the authors are arranged in alphabetical order, with a list 
of plays written by each. If known, the date of the writing or acting of the olay is given, 
but there is no information on publication. As a bibliography of plays its valu= is question- 
able and cannot be compared with the following compilation. 
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1812 Jones BrocrapHrA DRAMATICA 


Jones, Stephen. Biographia Dramatica; Or, À Companion To The Playhouse: 
Containing Historical and Critical Memoirs, and original Anecdotes, Of Brit- 
ish And Irish Dramatic Writers, From The Commencement Of Our Theatrical 
Exhibitions; Among Whom Are Some Of The Most Celebrated Actors: Also 
An Alphabetical Account, And Chronological Lists, Of Their Works, The 
Dates When Printed, And Observations On Their Merits: Together With An 
Introductory View Of The Rise And Progress Of The British Stage. Originally 
Compiled, To The Year 1764, By David Erskine Baker. Continued Thence to 
1782, By Isaac Reed, F.A.S. And brought down to the End of November 1811, 
with very considerable Additions and Improvements throughout, by Stephen 
Jones. London, Printed For T. Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, And Brown, 
T. Payne, G. and W. Nicol, Nichols And Son, Scotcherd and Letterman, 
J. Barker, W. Miller, R. H. Evans, J. Harding, J. Faulder, And Gale And Curtis 
1812. 3 vols 

6,203 plays are listed. Vol L which is an alphabetical listing of authors, contains the 
lives of 557 authors. Vols II and III are devoted to an alphabetical listing of the plays. In 
the main the work is a reprint of Reed, although Jones has brought Reed’s work up to 
date, and has corrected a number of errors which remained in the earlier work. For each 
play he gives: 1) Title; 2) Author; 3) Source; 4) Theatre; 5) Date of performance; 
6) Format; 7) Date of first edition and of each following edition. Even though some 


errors still remain concerning attribution and dates of first editions, this is a standard work 
and highly useful. 


1814 Barxen’s Drama RECORDED 


Barker, J. The Drama Recorded; Or Barkers List of Plays, Alphabetically 
Arranged, Exhibiting At One View, The Title, Size, Date, and Author, With 
Their Various Alterations, From the Earliest Period, To 1814; To Which Are 
Added, Notitia Dramatica, Or, A Chronological Account of Events Relative 
To The English Stage. London, Printed And Published By J. Barker, (Dra- 
matic Repository, ) Great Russell-Street, Covent-Garden 1814 [4] 212 p 


6,740 plays are listed. Although the compiler has continued to follow a number of errors 
found in the earlier catalogues, he has corrected a number of inaccuracies concerned with 
attribution and date. Further, he gives the largest number of plays of any catalogue of 
English works prior to The “Stage” Cyclopaedia of 1909. The arrangement is alphabetical 
according to the title of the P It is an expansion of the 1801 edition, Barker's Continua- 
tion of Egerton's Theatrical Remembrancer. For each play the compiler gives: 1) Title; 
2) Type; 3) Format; 4) Date of Production or writing; 5) Author. Cross references are 
used. It is still of some value today although, for the period from 1660 to 1814, it is super- 
seded by Allardyce Nicoll's Wo 


[1814] Hasrewoop's THE PROMPTER 


[Haslewood, Joseph.] The Prompter. [London? Lee Priory Press? 1814?]. 
308 p 


5,107 plays are listed and 1,207 authors. À privately printed work which seems to exist 
in only one copy, located at the Folger Shakespeare Library, it follows the older division by 
century, beginning with 1500 A.D. and ending in 1813. Within each division the plays 
are listed in roughly chronological order of publication. A handwritten index of authors is 
bound in at the end. For each play the compiler attempts to give: 1) Title; 2) Date of 
staging; 3) Theatre; 4) Type; $ ) Publisher; 6) Date of publication; 7) Source; 8) Any 
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additional information available. An honest work, in which the compiler has attempted 
to be as accurate as possible. For a number of entries, however, he has had to depend upon 
earlier catalogues and, hence, a number of errors are repeated once again. For a discussion 
of the work see the present writer's article, “Problems in “The Prompter, a Guide to Plays" 
Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America Lv (1961) 36-40. 


1817 Ovrrows History or THE THEATRES 


Oulton, Walley Chamberlain. A History of the Theatres of London, Contain- 
ing An Annual Register Of New Pieces, Revivals, Pantomimes, &c. With 
Occasional Notes and Anecdotes. Being A Continuation Of Victors & Oul- 
ton's Histories, From The Year 1795 to 1817 Inclusive. By W. C. Oulton. Lon- 
don, Printed For C. Chapple, Pall-Mall; And W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, 
Stationers Court 1818. 3 vols 


708 plays are listed. It is included in this survey because of its annual shied of plays, 
which contains a daily calendar of plays, with some omissions, for the Theatres Royal. 
Vol I gives the register of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, from October 20 1795 to June 
11 1817 and a total of 271 plays. Vol II gives the register of the Theatre Royal, Covent- 
Garden, from November 7 1795 to deed 20 1817 and a total of 293 plays. Vol III gives the 
register of the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, and a treatment of English Opera. with a total 
of 144 plays. For each play Oulton gives: 1) Title; 2) Number of acts; 3) Author; 4) Gen- 
eral remarks on the play or its reception. The work is still of some value fo- this period, 
particularly in regard to the reception the plays received. 


1839 GENESTS ACCOUNT or THE ENGLISH STAGE 


[Genest, John.] Some Account of the English Stage, from the Restoration in 
1660 to 1830. Bath, Printed by H. E. Carrington 1832. 10 vols 


3,571 plays are listed by title in the index. It is a chronological study of the daily per- 
formances at the Theatres Royal, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Dorset Garden, Haymarket, Good- 
man’s Fields, Drury Lane Company, and Covent Garden Company. There is nc basic format 
for his consideration of any individual play, but Genest does attempt to give, whenever 

ossible, in addition to the name of the theatre and the date of performance, such facts or 
details about the play as contemporary judgment, source, name of the actors, or an out- 
line of the plot. He does not hesitate to pass judgment on the play's worth. It is, by far, 
the most complete treatment of the period and is an absolutely necessary reference work 
for anyone working in it. For the period 1660 to 1800, in regard to accurecy of details 
concerning daily performances as well as actors, the work is being gradually saperseded by 
the volumes of The London Stage which cover 1660-1800. Tt also exists in m:croprint. 


1860 HALLIWELL S DICTIONARY 


Halliwell, James O. A Dictionary of Old English Plays, Existing Either In 
Print Or In Manuscript, From the Earliest Times to The Close of The Seven- 
teenth Century; Including Also Notices Of Latin Plays Written By English 
Authors During the Same Period. London, John Russell Smith 1860. [8] 296 p 


2,450 plays are listed and 537 authors. Arranged alphabetically by title of play, it is 
based primarily on the 1812 edition of the Biographia Dramatica and attemots to correct 
errors in that work, It is true that Halliwell has succeeded in correcting a number of 
errors as well as making some additions and alterations, but the compilation is a more 
or less perfunctory one which omits some plays. The list is restricted mainly to plays 
existing either in print or in manuscript, whether in English, written befor2 1700, or in 
Latin, if composed by English authors. For each play he attempts to give: 1) Title; 2) Type; 
3) Author; 4) Theatre; 5) Format; 6) Date of first edition; 7) Notes on such matters as 
source, history of the play on the stage, or manuscript location when known. 
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1867 Hazrrrr's Hawp-Boox 


Hazlitt, W. Carew. Hand-Book To The Popular, Poetical, And Dramatic 
Literature of Great Britain, From the Invention of Printing to the Restoration. 
London, John Russell Smith, Soho Square 1867. xii 701 [3] p 


The arrangement of the Hand-Book is alphabetical according to the surname of the 
author, although anonymous works are also entered within the alphabetical listing. As 
it is devoted to writers and works which extend ss the dramatic, there is no reason 
to attempt to determine the number of plays and authors of plays. Yet, since it does contain 
a good number of dramatic writers it must be included in this survey. For each author, 
Hazlitt gives the individual plays arranged in chronological order of publication with 
each play numbered. For each play he gives: 1) Full title; 2) Imprint; 3) Format; 4) Later 
editions; 5) Comments relative to attribution, editions, or staging. Copies of plays located 
at the British Museum and the Bodleian are noted. 94 anonymous works are listed under 
"Plays (Anonymous)." Because Hazlitt actually handled a good number of the plays and 
appended notes to these entries, it still has a certain value as well as interest. 


1868 Iwcus Dramatic WRITERS OF SCOTLAND 


Inglis, Ralston. The Dramatic Writers of Scotland. Glasgow, G. D. Mac- 
kellar, 18 Renfield St. 1868. [2] 155 [1] p 

785 plays by 375 authors are listed. It is arranged alphabetically by author with a brief 
life of each author, together with a list of his works. In addition to the 785 plays by known 
authors, there are 95 anonymous plays, making a total of 880 to 1868 inclusive. For each 
play Inglis gives: 1) Title; 2) Type; 3) Date. It is important for Scottish writers and their 
plays, especially as a number of the writers do not appear in the English catalogues. 


1884 Brewer's AUTHORS AND DATES or DRAMAS 


Brewer, E. Cobham. The Readers Handbook of Allusions, References, Plots 
and Stories. 4th ed. London, Chatto and Windus 1884. 1,399 p 

4,715 plays are listed. See "Authors and Dates of Dramas and Operas” p 1364-1399, 
which is an alphabetical listing of plays, both English and Foreign. For each play Brewer 
gives: 1) Title; 2) Date; 3) Surname of author; 4) Type. Dates are, at times, incorrect. 
Its value is negligible today. No attention should be paid to the Philadelphia edition of 1895 
which lists even fewer plays. 


1890 Freays Cunowictk History 


Fleay, Frederick Gard. A Chronicle History of the London Stage. 1559-1642. 
London, Reeves and Turner 1890. x 424 p 


937 plays are listed in a Pe order. Within its chronological limits, it is more 
complete than any dramatic bibliography which preceded it. In fact, the work, which has 
been praised and condemned by various scholars, is a mine of information and, although 
it must be used with caution, has been of great value to all later scholars. Of the plays listed, 
565 are extant, 217 are known only from Henslowe's Diary, 76 are known from the Sta- 
tioners Register; and 27 are known from the Master of Revels entries for 1623-1624. The 
list is more complete a in second titles to plays” than Halliwell’s Dictionary or 
the Biographia Dramatica. Today, of course, it is superseded for the most part by the 
works of E. K, Chambers, W. W. Greg, and G. E. Bentley. 


1891 Freay’s BIOGRAPHICAL CHRONICLE 


Fleay, F. G. A Biographical Chronicle of ihe English Drama 1559-1642, 
London, Reeves and Turner 1891. 2 vols 
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1,469 plays are listed and 235 authors. It is arranged alphabetically by author. The 
approach is that of the Biographia Dramatica. Within the treatment of each author the 
plays are listed in order of date of publication. For each play Fleay gives: 1) Date of 
entry in the Stationers’ Register; 2) Title; 3) Type; 4) Date of first edition; 51 Remarks on 
the play in regard to such matters as source, staging, references to other authors. Although 
it is still of some value, in the main it is superseded by the work of E. K. Chanbers, W. W. 
Greg and G. E. Bentley. 


1892 Hazırrrs MANUAL FOR THE COLLECTOR 


Hazlitt, W. Carew. A Manual for the Collector of Old English Plays. Edited 
From the Material Formed by Kirkman, Langbaine, Downes, Dldys, and 
Halliwell-Phillips, With Extensive Additions and Corrections. London, Pick- 
ering & Chatto 1892. 284 p 

2,369 plays are listed. The terminal date is 1700 and the arrangement is alphabetical 
by title of play. Based upon Halliwell’s Dictionary of Old English Plays and influenced by 
Fleay’s work, Hazlitt’s Manual has additions and corrections which make it of value. In 
general he gives less information on individual works, however, than Halliwell. For each 
play he gives: 1) Title; 2) Author; 3) Theatre; 4) Format; 5) Date of publication, as 
E ell as various editions known to him; 6) Some remarks on source, resumé of plot, or 
merits of the play. Cross references are used. See W. C. Hazlitt, "Bibliographical and 
Literary Notes on the Old English Drama” Antiquary xx (July - Dec 1889) 14-17 60-63 
106-111 198-202 


1896 Bares’ EwNcnisH DRAMA 


Bates, Katharine Lee, and Lydia Boker Godfrey. English Drama. A Working 


Basis. [Boston, Press of S. G. Robinson] 1896. 151 p 


750 plays are listed and 233 playwrights. It is divided into chronologica_ periods with 
an dishabetical arrangement by author within each division. The plays are listed in 
chronological order under the authors name. Critical reference won ar» also noted. 
Obviously many of the plays were never seen by the author. As a list of plars the work is 
most incomplete and should not be used. 


1897 Evans’ List or MASQUES 


Evans, Herbert Arthur. English Masques. London, Blackie & Son, Ltd. 

1898. 245 p 
50 masques are listed. The appendix gives a “Chronological List of Masques Extant in 
Print, 1604-1640,” which is intended to be a complete list of masques still in print. For 
each masque Evans gives: 1) Date of production; 2) Author; 3) Title; 4) Date and om 
by 


ticulars of publication. Although the work had some value in its day, it is supersede 
W. W. Greg’s A List of Masques (1902). 


1899 Scorrs DRAMA OF YESTERDAY 


Scott, Clement. The Drama Of Yesterday & Today. London, Macmillan 
And Co.; New York, The Macmillan Company 1899. 2 vols 

2,207 plays are listed. In the appendix of vol II the author has a “List Of Important Plays 
Produced In London Between 1830 (The End of Genest’s History) To The Close Of The 
Century.” For each play Scott gives: 1) Title; 2) Author; 3) Theatre; 4) Date of staging. 
In its own day the work was of value but today it is superseded by the Hand-Lists in 
Allardyce Nicoll’s History of English Drama for the nineteenth century. 
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1900 Grecs List or ENcusu PLAYS 


Greg, Walter Wilson. A List of English Plays Written Before 1643 And 
Printed Before 1700. London, Printed for the Bibliographical Society, By 
Blades, East & Blades, March, 1900, for 1899. 158 p 

668 plays are listed and 92 authors. The list does not include works which remained in 
manuscript after the end of the seventeenth century nor masques, pageants, triumphs, 
and dialogues. The arrangement is alphabetical by author. For each author Greg gives 
first the collected editions, followed by the various editions of each play in chronological 
order. Then, for each play, he gives: 1) Title; 2) Date of publication; 3) Format; 4) Loca- 
tion where copies may be found in England. There are indexes of authors and of plays. 
Cross references are used. A scholarly work and of value, although much of it is superseded 
by his A Bibliography Of The English Printed Drama To The Restoration. 


1902 Grecs List or MASQUES 


Greg, Walter Wilson. A List of Masques, Pageants, &c. Supplementary To A 
List of English Plays. London, Printed for the Bibliographical Society, By 
Blades, East & Blades, February 1902, For 1901. xi 35 exxxi p 

148 masques are listed. It is arranged alphabetically by author. For each masque Greg 
gives: 1) Title; 2) Date of publication; 3) Location of copies, with the British Museum call 
numbers. He has also addenda and corrigenda to his earlier list of plays and a reprint of the 
lists by Rogers and Ley, Archer, and Kirkman. A scholarly work and still of some value, 
although it should be used with Steele’s Plays & Masques at Court and Harbage’s Annals. 


1903 CHAMBERS MEDIAEVAL STAGE 


Chambers, E. K. The Mediaeval Stage. Oxford, University Press 1903. 2 vols 

Appendix “W” of Vol II gives a list of the "Representations of Mediaeval Plays, accord- 
ing to cities, arranged in alphabetical order. Appendix "X" gives "The Texts of Mediaeval 
Plays and Early Tudor Interludes, to 1653." This scholarly work is still a standard reference 
tool and must be used by anyone working in the field of medieval drama. It has formed 
the basis of most subsequent investigation. See also Carl J. Stratman, Bibliography of 
Medieval Drama (1984). 


1904 Apams’ DicrioNARY OF THE DRAMA 


Adams, W[iliam] Davenport. A Dictionary of the Drama: A Guide to the 
Plays, Playwrights, Players and Playhouses of the United Kingdom and 
America, from the Earliest Times to the Present. London, Chatto and Windus 
1904. Vol I A-G. viii 627 p 

3,000 plays are listed. It is done with great care and an attempt at accuracy throughout. 
No more volumes were published because of the death of the compiler. In alphabetical 
order he lists playhouses, authors, actors, theatrical managers, writers on the subject of 
the theatre in general, as well as plays and characters in plays. For each play he attempts 
to indicate the author, the date and place of the first performance, and, in some instances, the 
date of first publication. The work is still of some value. 


1908 Marks Encs PASTORAL DRAMA 


Marks, Jeannette. English Pastoral Drama From The Restoration To The 
Date Of The Publication Of The “Lyrical Ballads” (1660-1798). London, 
Methuen and Co. [1908]. xiii [1] 228 p 


99 plays are listed, See English Pastoral Plays. 1660-1798, p 179-212, where a list of 
the plays is given in chronological order. For each play Marks gives: 1) Title page; 2) 
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Library where the edition can be located. A number of the works have notes attached. 
Manuscript plays and the location of the manuscripts are noted. The value of this particular 
list lies in the fact that it separates pastoral types from other plays. 


1908 Scsecuinc’s ELIZABETHAN DRAMA 


Schelling, Felix E. Elizabethan Drama, 1558-1642. A History of the Drama 
in England from the Accession of Queen Elizabeth to the Closing oj the Thea- 
ters, to which is prefixed a Résumé of the Earlier Drama from its 3eginning. 
London, Archibald Constable and Co. 1908. 2 vols 


1,723 plays are listed. In vol II p [538]-624, Schelling gives an alphabetical list of 
plays "and like productions written, cited or published in English between the years 
1558 and 1642." For his authorities he uses the Stationers’ Register, extracts from the 
Accounts of the Revels at Court, Henslowe's Diary, and the works of such men as Collier, 
Fleay, and Hazlitt. For each play he gives: 1) Title; 2) Type; 3) Author; 4) Date of 
publication, and/or date of production. Cross references are frequent. The list has become 
a basic source for later scholars — perhaps because of its easy accessibility — who have 
attempted to correct the errors and add to the information found in his list. For a work 
which supplements and completes Schelling's study see William Creizenach, "Verloren 
gegangene englische Dramen aus dem Zeitalter." Shakespeare Jahrbuch uv (1918) 42-49. 
Schelling's work is, of course, superseded by that of W. W. Greg, Alfred Earbage, and 
G. E. Bentley. 


1909 Erprencrs “Stace” QCYCLOPAEDIA 


[Clarence, Reginald," pseud. for H. J. Eldrege.] “The Stage" Cyclopaedia. 
A Bibliography of Plays. An Alphabetical List of Plays and other Stage Pieces 
of which any record can be found since the commencement of tke English 
Stage, together with Descriptions, Author's Names, Dates and Places of Pro- 
duction, and other Useful Information, comprising in all nearly 50.000 Plays, 
and Extending Over a Period of Upwards of 500 Years. London, “The Stage” 
1909. 503 p 

Approximately 30,000 plays are listed. It is perhaps the most complete one volume index 
of slays attempted, although the author indulges in wishful thinking when he says that 
he has nearly 50,000 plays. The number is closer to 30,000. Naturally, in a work 
of such magnitude, a good number of errors are bound to occur, especially since the 
author so often relies on secondary sources for his information. Both English and forei 
plays are to be found in the work. For each play — the volume is arranged a-phabetically 
by title of the play — he gives: 1) Title; 2) Type; 3) Number of acts; 4) Author; 5) Date 
of publication; 6) Theatre and date of acting, if known. For plays after the Eestoration it 
is still a handy reference tool, in spite of its errors. 


1911 Brooxe’s Tupor DRAMA 


Brooke, C. F. Tucker. The Tudor Drama. A History Of English National 
Drama To The Retirement Of Shakespeare. Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Dallas, San Francisco, Houghton Mifflin Company [1911]. xii [2] 461 p 


307 plays are listed. An historical and critical study, from the medieval times to Shake- 
speare’s retirement, each chapter is devoted to a specific phase of drama, such as comedy, 
tragedy, or the heroic play. Following each chapter is a list of plays which belong to the 
category or period. For each play the writer gives information relative to the staging, 
editions, and titles of critical studies. As the lists are selective, however, they are far from 
complete and should not be consulted to determine what plays were procuced in the 
period covered. Instead, one should consult a standard work such as Harbage's Annals. 
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1914 Boas’ Unrversrry Drama 


Boas, Frederick S. University Drama In The Tudor Age. Oxford, At The 
Clarendon Press 1914. vii [5] 414 p 


108 plays are listed. See Appendix IV A List Of University Plays, p 385-390. For each 
play the writer gives: 1) Date of performance; 2) Name of the University where the 
play was performed; 3) Name of the College performing the play; 4) Title; 5) Author; 
6) Any additional information available. Although the list has been superseded in a 
number of instances by the work of E. K. Chambers and Alfred Harbage, the study itself 
is still of value and has not been outdated. 


1922 Canr’s BrsuioccnAPHY FROM 1890 ro 1920 


Cant, Monica. “A Bibliography Of English Drama From 1890 To 1920, Giv- 
ing Separate Titles And Short Annotations,” The Library Association Record 
xxiv (Feb 1922) 41-54 


136 plays are listed and 60 authors. The arrangement is alphabetical by author. The 
plays of each author are listed in chronological order, according to date of first publication. 
For each play the writer gives: 1) Title; 2) Publisher; 3) Date of publication; 4) Format; 
5) Pagination. As the list is a selective one, its utility is somewhat diminished. Since 
there is no complete list of plays for the first quarter of the twentieth century, however, 
it is still of some value. 


1993 CHAMBERS ELIZABETHAN STAGE 


Chambers, E. K. The Elizabethan Stage. Oxford, At the Clarendon Press 
1923. 4 vols 

1,123 plays are listed. A standard reference work, which is still of great value today. 
Vol IH lists 192 authors, arranged in alphabetical order, with a brief life of each drama- 
tist, a list of collections, and the dramatist’s plays arranged in chronological order of writ- 
ing. Vol IV has 90 anonymous plays in alphabetical order and, in addition, a series of ap- 
pendices devoted to a list of 78 lost plays, 57 manuscript plays, 56 academic plays, and 
406 printed plays arranged in chronological order. This play list of printed plays is 
valuable and is arranged eight columns to a page. For each play, Chambers gives: 1) Date 
of entry in Stationers’ Register; 2) Date of printing; 3) Title; 4) Name of person who 
entered the play in the Stationers’ Register; 5) Printer; 6) Publisher; 7) Source; 8) Author. 
The list begins in 1557—8 and ends in 1622, although its stated limitations are 1558 and 
1616. Gerald Eades Bentley's The Jacobean and Caroline Stage begins after 1616. 
Chambers’ work must still be used by anyone working in the field, although it should 
be checked against the work of Harbage and Greg. 


1994 Locasa’s INDEX to OneE-Acr PLAYS 


Logasa, Hannah, and Winifred Ver Nooy. An Index To One-Act Plays. 
Boston, F. W. Faxon Company 1924. 327 p 


———- Supplement, 1924-1931. Boston, F. W. Faxon Company 1932. 432 p 


—— Second Supplement, 1932-1940. Boston, F. W. Faxon Company 1941. 
506 p 


Logasa, Hannah. An Index To One-Act Plays for Stage and Radio. Third 
Supplement, 1941-1948. Boston, F. W. Faxon Company 1950. 318 p 


—— Fourth Supplement, 1948-1957. Boston, F. W. Faxon Company 1958. 
245 p 


5,000 and more one-act play titles in English or translated into English and published 
since 1900 are listed in the first volume. For each work the compilers give: 1) Title; 
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2) Author; 3) Number and kinds of characters; 4) Setting or lcd cara 5) d 
for elementary or high school pupils; 6) Letters which refer to the key showing the boo 
or magazine where the play may be found. 

The first supplement lists over 7,000 plays and over 500 collections; the second supple- 
ment almost 8,000 plays and over 500 collections; the third supplement about 4,000 plays. 
A standard reference work. 


1926 SrEELES PLAxs AND Masques AT COURT 


Steele, Mary Susan. Plays & Masques at Court During the Reigns of Eliza- 
beth, James and Charles. New Haven, Yale University Press; London, 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press 1926. [6] vii-xiii [3] 300 p 

379 plays are listed and 89 authors. Based primarily upon official records and contem- 
porary allusions — sometimes at second hand — the compilation is arranged in at dA 
cal order within the period of each monarch's reign, extending from 1558 to 1642. The 
compilation for each reign is followed by "Miscellaneous Court Performances Of Uncertain 
Date." For each play Steele gives: 1) Exact date, when possible; 2) "Title; 3) Name of 
company performing the play; 4) Payment to the actors; 5) Source of information; 
6) Other sources for information; 7) Any miscellaneous facts available on the play. 
There are indexes of authors and of plays. Although the work is still of some use as a quick 
reference guide for court performances, the list of plays as well as the information on the 
acting companies, it should be used in conjunction with Harbage’s Annals and Bentley's 
Jacobean and Caroline Stage, as well as Greg's Bibliography. 


1927 Fmxns Inpex to Prays, 1800-1926 


Firkins, Ina Ten Eyck. Index to Plays 1800-1926. New York, The H. W. 
Wilson Company 1927. [10] 307 p 


—— Supplement, 1927-1934. New York, Wilson 1935. 140 p 

7,872 plays are listed and 2,203 authors in the main volume. The index is Toa b 
author. The plays are arranged under the author's name in alphabetical order. For eac 
play Firkins gives: 1) Title; 2) Imprint; 3) Pagination; 4) Format; 5) Type of play; 
6) Number of acts. If the play appears in collections, the title of the collection is noted. 
Further, if the play appears in a periodical, the full information concerning the periodical 
is given. The index includes English and American plays as well as translations of forei 
works. “The Title and Subject Index” gives the title of the play and the author. A handy 
quick reference guide. Of particular value for the twentieth century. 


1931 Grecs DRAMATIC DOCUMENTS 


Greg, W. W. Dramatic Documents From the Elizabethan Playhouses. Stage 
Plots: Actors Parts: Prompt Books. Commentary. Oxford, At the Clarendon 
Press 1931. xiii [1] 378 p 

42, plays are listed in the Descriptive List of Manuscript Plays p 237-269. This is a classi- 
fied list of extant manuscript plays written for production on the regular stage before the 
civil war closed the theatres. Thus, Greg generally excludes from the list miracles, morali- 
ties, interludes, academic plays, masques, and the like. The descriptions are still of value, 
although a more complete list seems to be available in Harbage's Annals. 


1932 Boswezz's RESTORATION COURT STAGE 


Boswell, Eleanore. The Restoration Court Stage (1660-1702). With a Par- 
ticular Account of The Production Of Calisto. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Harvard University Press 1932. xviii 370 p 


Appendix C gives “A Calendar Of Plays Acted at Court,” in chronological order, be- 
tween 1660 and 1697. For 135 of the 159 performances noted, there is documentary 
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evidence. The author admits, however, that the list probably represents only about one- 
fourth of the performances at court and that much of the material is conjectural. The 
work is superseded by the volume of The London Stage devoted to the Restoration period. 


1933 SmLeys Losr PLAYS AND MASQUES 


Sibley, Gertrude Marian. The Lost Plays and Masques, 1500-1642. Ithaca, 
New York, Cornell University Press 1933, xii [2] 205 p 


870 titles of plays and masques are listed. The first list is of plays from 1558 to 1642, 
arranged in alphabetical order. In this section the writer attempts to bring all known 
information together. The material on plays written between 1500 and 1558 is naturally 
less complete. The second list is devoted to masques and the titles are arranged in alpha- 
betical order. For each entry Sibley attempts to bring together all contemporary references 
to each work; next she summarizes opinions of schalars as to the nature of the plots. It 
is still of value today, especially, as a quick guide to the lost s and masques. Part of the 
material is superseded by Gerald E. Bentley's Jacobean and. Caroline Stage, especially in 
regard to critical commentary. Further, the basic list itself is also, in a sense, superseded by 
Harbage's Annals. 


1934 Banrerr’s CHART or PLAYS 


Barrett, W. P., compiler. Chart of Plays, 1584 to 1623. Cambridge, At the 
University Press 1934. 39 p 


408 plays are listed in chronological order, with three columns to each page and fifteen 
columns devoted to each date. The columns are arranged as follows: 1) Political and social 
events in the year; 2) Literary and theatrical events in the year; 3) Shakespeare activity; 
4—13) Individual authors; 14) Masks and plays by minor dramatic writers; 15) Anonymous 
plays and masques. As a chronological arrangement of the plays the Chart is, of course, 
superseded by Harbage's Annals. As a handbook or annals of literary activity for the period 
it is of questionable value. 


[1934] Summers RESTORATION DRAMA 


Summers, Montague. A Bibliography of the Restoration Drama. London, 
The Fortune Press [1934]. 143 p 


790 plays are listed and 169 authors. 86 of the plays are anonymous. The arrangement 
is alphabetical by author, with the plays listed under the author's name in chronological 
order. For each play, Summers gives: 1) Title; 2) Type; 3) Whether acted; 4) 'Theatre; 
5) Date of acting; 6) Format; 7) Date of first edition; 8) Subsequent editions. There 
are a number of errors relative to date of acting, theatre, and dates of individual editions. 
As far as titles and dates it is superseded by Allardyce Nicoll’s work on the Restoration 
drama, which includes the "Hand-List" of plays. Further, in xelation to information con- 
cerning the actual staging of the plays, it is superseded by the volume of The London 
Stage devoted to the Restoration. 


1936 HanBAGES CAVALIER DRAMA 


Harbage, Alfred. Cavalier Drama. An Historical and Critical Supplement To 
the Study of the Elizabethan and Restoration Stage. New York, Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America; London, Oxford University Press 1936. 302 p 

663 plays are listed in “A List, Chronologically Arranged of All Plays of the Caroline, 
Commonwealth, and Early Restoration Periods [1626—1668]," p 259-285. The list is 
based upon the standard sources. For each play the anthor gives: 1) Author; 2) Title; 3) 
Type; 4) Professional company pode the play; 5) Date of earliest publication. This 
play list 1s, of course, superseded by the author's own Annals, which carries the work to 
1700. 
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1937 McCase’s Piay-List or ST O MERS 


McCabe, William H. “The Play-List of The English College of St Omers. 
1592-1762" Revue de Littérature Comparée, xvu (1937) 355-375 


Several dozen Latin plays are listed in chronological order from the founding of the 
school in 1592 to the closing in 1762, when Jesuit property was seized in France. The 
play list is not complete, but for each play McCabe gives: 1) Title; 2) Author; 3) Date 
of production; 4) Brief outline of the plot. The reason for including the list in the present 
survey is that the college was thoroughly English and fostered an active dramatic spirit 
and that some of the manuscripts found their way back to England. 


1938 MacMirLAN's Drury-Lane CALENDAR 


MacMillan, Dougald. Drury-Lane Calendar, 1747-1776. Compiled from the 
Playbills And Edited With an Introduction. Published in Co-operation with 
the Huntington Library. Oxford, At the Clarendon Press 1938. xxiii 364 p 


383 plays are listed. It is based upon the Kemble-Devonshire collection of Drury Lane 
Playbills in the Huntington Library and completed from the files of the General Adver- 
tiser and its successor, The Public Advertiser. The calendar of performances at Drury 
Lane begins on September 15 1747 and ends on June 10 1776. Part I consists of the calendar 
of performances and Part II of an “Alphabetical List of Plays” p 202-347. In this list 
MacMillan gives for each play: 1) Dates of performance; 2) Cast; 3) Author. Naturally, 
revivals are included in the listing. It is superseded by The London Stage, 1747-1776, 
edited and compiled by George Winchester Stone, Jr. 


1939 MacMmnzraw's LARPENT PLAYS 


MacMillan, Dougald, comp. Catalogue of the Larpent Plays in the Hunting- 
ton Library. San Marino, California [n.p.] 1939. xv [1] 442 p 

2,502 numbered entries for plays are listed. It is arranged chronologically beginning 
in 1737 and ending in 1823. There are indexes of authors and of plays. For each entry 
MacMillan gives: 1) The title as it appears on the manuscript; 2) Type; 3) Author, when 
known; 4) Date of application for license; 5) Name of the theatre manager; 6) Theatre; 
7) Date of the first production; 8) A statement as to whether the copy is in manuscript 
form or is printed; 9} Noteworthy peculiarities of the copy; 10) Compares the manuscript 
or manuscripts with the printed text to note the differences. In all, it is an excellent cata- 
logue and should be consulted by anyone working in the field. See also the following 
articles: 1) Louis Francis Peck, "M. G. Lewis and the Larpent Catalogue" Huntington 
Library Quarterly v (1941-42) 382-384. This article indicates that six Larpent manu- 
scripts which are included in the Catalogue, without attribution, should be added to the 
works of M. G. Lewis. 2) Ethel Pearce, "The Larpent Plays, Additions and Corrections" 
Huntington Library Quarterly vx (1943) 491—404. 


1939 Grecs BreriocnaAPHy or ENGLISH PRINTED DRAMA 


Greg, W. W. A Bibliography Of The English Printed Drama To The Restora- 
tion. London, Printed For The Bibliographical Society At The University 
Press, Oxford 1939-1959. 4 vols 


1,023 plays are listed. Vols I and IT contain 836 plays numbered consecutively and 
arranged in chronological order. 811 of the 836 plays were printed between 1512 and 
1659. Vol II has twenty-six Latin plays dated from 1581 to 1658, and in addition, lists the 
titles of 187 lost plays dated from 1504 to 1662. Vol III notes the various collections of 
plays in alphabetical order by author from 1604 to 1661. Finally, Vol IV has additions 
E corrections to the first two vols. For each play in vols I and II, Greg gives: 1) Date 
of writing; 2) Stationers’ Register entry; 3) Full title page; 4) Notice of any variant 
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imprints; 5) Running title; 6) Colophon, if any; 7) Collation; 8) Catchwords; 9) Form 
the play was written in; 10) Notes on peculiarities, in regard to copies in specific libraries; 
11) Various editions of a play are given, with the same information. Only the name of 
the author is omitted, if it does not appear on the title page. A model of bibliographical 
information, it is the standard reference work for the period. 


1940 HanBAGES ANNALS OF ENGLISH DRAMA 


Harbage, Alfred. Annals of English Drama, 975-1700. An Analytical Record 
of All Plays, Extant or Lost, Chronologically Arranged And Indexed by 
Authors, Titles, Dramatic Companies, etc. Philadelphia, University of Penn- 
sylvania Press 1940. 264 p 


3,351 plays are listed and 680 authors. The basic division is a chronological listing of 
plays from 975 to 1700. In this section seven columns are devoted to information about 
each of the plays and the information given in each column is as follows: 1) Author; 2) 
Title; 3) Historical limits; 4) Type; 5) Auspices of the first production; 6) Date of the first 
edition; 7) Date of the last edition. Harbage’s work also contains two supplementary 
lists: 1) Extant plays omitted from the chronological listing because of their uncertain 
date and identity; 2) Non-extant plays omitted from the chronology because of their 
uncertain date and identity. Finally, it has the following indexes: 1) English Playwrights; 
2) English Plays; 3) Foreign Playwrights; 4) Foreign Plays translated or adapted; 5) Dra- 
matic Companies, An appendix gives a list of extant play manuscripts from 975 to 1700, 
wherein are noted 404 manuscript plays, 258 with authors, and 146 anonymous. An excel- 
lent work and the most handy one volume reference work for plays before 1700. Errors 
and omissions have been corrected by Samuel Schoenbaum in the revised edition, pub- 
lished in 1964. 

See the following articles by Alfred Harbage: 1) “Elizabethan and Seventeenth-Cen- 
tury Play Manuscripts" PMLA L (1935) 687-699. He locates 248 manuscripts. This 
material is included in the Annals. 2) “Elizabethan and Seventeenth-Century Play Man- 
uscripts: Addenda” PMLA rm (1937) 905—907. 26 manuscripts are added to the 1935 
list and also included in the Annals. 3) “A Census of Anglo-Latin Plays” PMLA Lm (1938) 
624-629. 135 Anglo-Latin plays written in England or by Englishmen abroad during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are listed. This material is also included in the Annals. 


1940 Werzs List or EXTANT PLAYS 


Wells, Henry W. A Chronological List of Exiant Plays Produced In Or About 
London 1581-1642. Prepared by Henry W. Wells As a Supplement To His 
Elizabethan and Jacobean Playwrights. New York, Columbia University Press 
1940. 17 p 

482 plays are listed. It gives each play under the year in which it is “either known to 
have been produced or most likely to have been produced.” School and closet dramas, as 
well as masques and translations, are not included. For each play Wells gives: 1) Title; 
2) Author; 3) Date of publication. Although the standard sources were used in gathering 


the material, it has little value today, especially in view of Greg’s Bibliography and Har- 
bage’s Annals. 


1941 CAMBRIDGE BIBLIOGRAPHY oF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


The Cambridge Bibliography Of English Literature. Edited by F. W. Bate- 
son. New York, The Macmillan Company; Cambridge, England, At The Uni- 
versity Press 1941. 4 vols 


3,473 plays are listed and 519 authors. In the various sections devoted to the drama, 
some 519 authors are listed, with 3,268 plays attributed to them. Some 205 plays are 
listed before the Restoration as anonymous, but after the Restoration there is no attempt 
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to list anonymous plays. Further, with a few notable exceptions, no playwright of the nine- 
teenth century has more than eight plays listed after his name. For the other plays by a 
specific playwright the reader is told to consult Allardyce Nicols "Hand-List." A good 
many playwrights, as well as a large number of plays, are omitted. As the work on the 
various sections was contributed by different compilers, there is a great unevenness. In 
fact, rather than this Bibliography, one should use Nicoll’s hand-lists or, for various specific 
e standard tools by E. K. Chambers, W. W. Greg, Alfred Harbage, and Gerald 
E. Bentley. 


1941 BENTLEY’S JACOBEAN AND CAROLINE STAGE 


Bentley, Gerald Eades. The Jacobean and Caroline Stage. Oxford, At the 
Clarendon Press 1941-56. 5 vols 


842 plays are listed and 208 authors. 267 of the plays are anonymous. See vols III 
through V, which study the plays and playwrights. Under the word “plays” Bentley 
includes all masques, shows, and dramatic entertainments. His treatment is limited to the 
works written or first performed in England between 1616 and 1642, with a few exceptions 
which extend the date limitations in both directions. The playwrights are arranged in 
alphabetical order and the plays for each author appear in alphabetical order under his 
name. For each author Bentley gives: 1) Bibliography; 2) Biography; 3) Collected editions 
in chronological order; 4) Discussion of individual plays in alphabetical order, based upon 
the latest research. For each play he gives: 1) The manuscript title and location, if 
known; 2) Bibliography of the play and what scholars say of it; 3) Stationers’ Register 
entry or contemporary document reference; 4) Various editions; 5) Discussion of all 
known information about the play, for Bentley has brought together all the latest scholar- 
ship on each of the writers and plays. A scholarly and standard reference work, it must be 
used by anyone working in the period. 


1945 Woopwarp AND McManaway’s CuHeck Lisr 


Woodward, Gertrude L., and James G. McManaway. A Check List of Eng- 
lish Plays, 1641-1700. Chicago, The Newberry Library 1945 [10] 155 p 


1,340 numbered entries list 758 plays and 222 authors. Sixty-nine of the plays are 
anonymous. The arrangement is alphabetical by author, with anonymous works fitted into 
the alphabetical grouping. A supplement gives corrections and additions. The Check 
List records the plays and masques with the variant editions and issues printed in the 
English language in the British Isles or in other countries, from 1641 to 1700. Short titles 
are used for each of the plays. For each play the compilers give: 1) Title; 2) Printer; 
3) Date of edition; 4) Format; 5) Libraries in the United States which possess a copy. It 
is still satisfactory as a quick reference guide. For additions and corrections, however, see 
Fredson Bowers, A Supplement to the Woodward and McManaway Check List of Eng- 
lish Plays, 1641-1700 (Charlottesville, Bibliographical Society of the Univ of Virginia 
1949, 22 p Mimeographed ) 


1946 THomson’s INDEX ro FULL LENGTH PLAYS 


Thomson, Ruth Gibbons. Index To Full Length Plays, 1926-1944. Boston, 
The F. W. Faxon Company 1946. ix [1] 306 p 


1,340 plays are listed and 879 authors. The Index is a selection of full-length plays 
published in English an the years 1926 to 1944 in England and the United States. 
The main entry is by title of the play. For each entry Thomson gives: 1) Title; 2) Author 
or translator; 3) Number of acts; 4) Characters; 5) Sets; 6) Subject matter. The title 
index is followed by an author and subject index which has 572 subject headings. The 
plays included in this Index were published and successfully produced in England and 
the United States. An asterisk is employed to indicate non-royalty plays. It is of value if 
one remembers that it is a selective and not a complete list of plays for the period. 
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1950 Tre PLAYERS LIBRARY 


The Players Library. The Catalogue of the Library of the British Drama 
League. With an Introduction by Frederick S. Boas. [London] Published For 
The British Drama League by Faber and Faber Limited [1950]. xvi [2] 1115 p 


First Supplement To The Players Library. The Catalogue of the 
Library of the British Drama League. [London] Published for The British 
Drama League by Faber and Faber Limited [1951]. 128 p 


—— Second Supplement To The Players Library. . . . Published for the 
British Drama League by Faber and Faber Limited [1954] 256 p 


Third Supplement To The Player's Library. ... Published for the Brit- 
ish Drama League by Faber and Faber Limited [1956]. 256 p 


At least 14,500 plays are listed in the main volume, which has a title index of plays. 
The collection concentrates mostly on acting editions. Although the list is basically for 
English works, American plays appear as well as translations from the Russian, French, 
German, and Italian. As the work is an author catalogue of plays, for each play it gives: 
1) Number of acts; 2) Cast; 3) Setting; 4) Period and costume; 5) Publisher's name. Such 
facts as date of publication, pagination, and editions are generally not given. 

The first supplement has approximately 1,600 play titles, the second approximately 
3,200, and the third gd eerie apd 2,000. Of course, the main value of the work lies in 
the total number of plays listed and the fact that they are to be found in The Player's 
Library in London; the dating, however, is weak. 








1951 OrrEMiLLERS INDEX TO PLAYS IN COLLECTIONS 


Ottemiller, John H. Index to Plays in Collections. An author and title index 
to plays appearing in collections published between 1900 and 1950. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Washington, D.C., The Scarecrow Press 1951. 
x 11-386 p 


4,933 plays are listed and 948 authors from the Greek to the present day. It is limited 
to books published in England and the United States, although plays in foreign languages, 
which are published in anthologies, are included. Only mui texts of standard full 
length plays are noted. Thus, children's plays, amateur, one act, radio or television plays 
are not indexed. It is divided into: 1) Author's Index, which gives the author's name and 
dates, the title of the play, and the date of the first production, together with the symbols 
for the Collection or Collections in which the play is located; 2) A List of Collections Ana- 
lyzed is arranged alphabetically by symbols, wherein the symbol is followed by the com- 
piler’s name, the title of the collection, the imprint, pagination, and list of plays in the 
volume arranged. alphabetically by author; 3) A Title Index, with the title of the play 
followed by the name of the author. 

A standard reference work, the first edition of the Index appeared in 1943. A third 
revised edition appeared in 1957 and a fourth in 1964 which indexed 6,993 copies of 2,536 
different plays by 1,300 authors and analyzed 814 Collections. 


1951 Warre’s RISE or ENGLISH OPERA 


White, Eric Walter. The Rise Of English Opera. With An Introduction by 
Benjamin Britten. London, John Lehmann 1951. 335 p 

589 operas are listed from 1590 to 1951. See Appendix A "A Short List of English Operas 
and Semi-Operas and their First Performances" p 213-274. For each opera which is listed 
under its title in chronological order, White gives: 1) Title; 2) Date of production; 
3) Place and theatre; 4) Composer; 5) Librettist; 6) Number of acts. This is the standard 
reference work for English opera. See also White's article "A Decade Of English Opera, 
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1951-60” Theatre Notebook xv (Summer 1961) 110-115, which lists an additional 57 
English operas. 


1952 Nxrcorr's Hisrory or ENGLISH DRAMA 


Nicoll, Allardyce. A History of English Drama, 1660-1900. Cambridge, 
Cambridge Univ Press 1952-1959. 6 vols rev eds 


Vol I Restoration Drama, 1660-1700 (4th ed 1952; 1st ed 1923); Vol II Early Eighteenth 
Century, 1700-1750 (3rd ed 1952; 1st ed 1925); Vol III Late Eighteenth Century Drama, 
1750-1800 (2nd ed 1952; 1st ed 1927); Vol IV Early Nineteenth Century Drama, 1800- 
1850 (2nd ed 1955; Ist ed 1930); Vol V Late Nineteenth Century Drama, 1850-1900 
(2nd ed 1959; Ist ed 1946) Vol VI A Short-Title Alphabetical Catalogue of Plays (1959) 

Approximately 25,000 works such as plays, operas, and masques are listed. In the second 
section of each volume is a “Hand-List of Plays” arranged by author in alphabetical order. 
Each play is placed in chronological order under a specific author’s name and for each 
one Nicoll gives: 1) Title; 2) Type; 3) Date of the first and subsequent editions; 4) Dates 
of production; 5) Theatre. Following the list of authors are the plays by unknown authors 
arranged in alphabetical order. Next is a list of Italian Operas and Oratorios. Each volume 
has a supplementary section which gives additional material located since the publication 
of the first edition. The index volume has copious cross references as well as additional 
corrections concerning dates or attribution. 

Nicoll’s work represents the most complete attempt to bring together all the English 
works from 1660 to 1900. There are, of course, a number of errors and omissions in it, 
as it is a practical impossibility for one man to control such a large number of entries 
without errors creeping in. For additions and corrections, some of which were incorporated 
in Nicoll’s later editions, see the following articles: 


a) Rhodes, R. Crompton. “The Early Nineteenth-Century Drama” The Library 4th 
Ser xvi (1935) 91-112 210-231. The writer notes plays between 1800 and 1850 not in 
Nicoll and also indicates some dates which are incorrect in Nicoll’s “Hand-List.” 


b) Wood, Frederick Thomas. “Unrecorded xvni Century Plays" Notes and Queries cLxx 
(1936) 56-58 319; crxxn (1938) 188. The writer gives 104 titles drawn from various 
collections of provincial playbills and newspapers of the eighteenth century. Most are short 
after-pieces. 


c) Babcock, R. W. "Eighteenth-Century Comic Opera Manuscripts” PMLA tm (1937) 
907—908. A list of twelve comic opera manuscripts, British Museum Catalogue 91 of 
Dramatic Manuscripts. 


d) Miller, Frances Schouler. "Notes on Some Eighteenth Century Dramas" Modern 
Language Notes tu (March 1937) 203-206. The article contains additions and corrections 
to Nicoll's “Hand-List,” as well as the titles of several plays not listed by Nicoll. 


e) Biella, A. "Additions and Corrections to the Bibliography of Nineteenth-Century 
British Drama" Philological Quarterly xxx (July 1942) 298-322. For 1800-1850, Biella 
ves forty-one plays and authors not in Nicoll; 58 composers not listed in Nicoll as identi- 

ed; and 81 sources, translations, adaptations, and parallels unnoted in Nicoll’s work. He 
also identifies 63 plays not known to Nicoll. 


f) Ewing, Majl. "The Authorship of Some Nineteenth-Century Plays" Modern Language 
Notes uva (June 1942) 466—468. The writer identifies fifteen plays not listed in Nicoll 
for 1800—1850. 

g) Ewing, Majl. “Notes on Nicolls Handlist for 1800-1850" Modern Language Notes 
Lvu (June 1943) 460—464. He gives the correct attribution for a number of plays incor- 
rectly listed by Nicoll. 

h) Tobin, James Edward. “More English Plays: 1800-1850.” Philological Quarterly xxm 
(Oct 1944) 320-332. He adds to Nicoll’s "Hand-List" some 67 English plays and operas 
with their authors and 16 plays by unknown authors. 

i) Wade, Allan. "Early XIXth Century Plays" Theatre Notebook 1 (April 1946) 27--32; 
(July 1946) 42-43. He supplies authors’ names for some 290 plays in Nicoll's “Hand-List.” 
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j) Troubridge, St. V. "Late Eighteenth-Century Plays” Theatre Notebook x ( April 1947) 
96. He lists 14 plays not in Nicoll's "Hand-List." 


k) Troubridge, St. Vincent, and Allan Wade. "Early XIXth Century Plays" Theatre 
Notebook u (July-Sept 1948) 13-17 31-33 56-59 76-80; rv (Oct 1949) 24; (Jan- 
Mar 1950) 40-43; (April-June 1950) 68-71; (July-Sept 1950) 81-84. He lists hundreds 
of corrections and additions of plays to Nicoll’s “Hand-List.” 


1) Stratman, Carl J., C.S.V. "Additions to Allardyce Nicoll’s Hand-List of Plays: 1800- 
1818" Notes and Queries New Ser vm (June 1961) 214-217. He lists 11 tragedies not 
in Nicoll. In all 38 additions or changes are given. 


m) Stratman, Carl J., C.S.V. "English Tragedy: 1819-1823” Philological Quarterly x11 
( April 1962) 465—474. He lists 10 tragedies which are not in Nicoll. In all 35 additions are 
given. 


1953 Pray Inpex or WEST AND PEAKE 


West, Dorothy Herbert, and Dorothy Margaret Peake, comps. Play Index, 
1949-1952. An Index To 2,616 Plays In 1,138 Volumes. New York, The H. W. 
Wilson Company 1953. [10] 239 p 


These 2,616 plays in the English language and published in the United States, England 
and Canada are indexed and analyzed by subject as well as author and title. It augments 
Firkins’ work. It has plays for children and adults, in collections and single, one-act and 
full length, radio and television. Part I in one alphabet gives author, title and subject entries 
for all the plays indexed. For single plays the compilers give: 1) Title; 2) Publisher; 3) Date; 
4) Pagination; 5) Type; 6) Number of acts and scenes; 7) Size of cast; 8) Number of 
sets. Part II lists 162 Collections; Part III gives a cast analysis; and Part IV provides a 
directory of publishers. 

In 1963, a supplement covering the years 1953-1960 was published by Estelle A. Fidell 
and Dorothy Margaret Peake. The supplement is an index of 4,592 plays in 1,735 volumes 
and follows, with a few minor exceptions, the policies and principles used in the 1949- 
1952 volume. The work is of value for the years which it covers. 


1954 Strratrman’s BIBLIOGRAPHY oF MEDIEVAL DRAMA 


Stratman, Carl J., C.S.V. Bibliography of Medieval Drama. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, Univ of California Press 1954. x 423 p 


The 3,771 numbered entries are devoted to English, French, German, Italian, Latin, and 
Spanish medieval drama. The main body of the work is devoted to the English drama and 
gives not only the individual plays as well as the Cycle productions but also the titles of 
critical studies which deal with all phases of medieval English drama. As the actual total 
number of medieval English plays is relatively small, the greater part of the bibliography is 
devoted to the critical studies. Whenever possible, manuscripts are located. Library loca- 
tions are also given for every book listed in the bibliography. An author and subject index is 
included. 


1955 Lorwenserc’s ANNALS OF OPERA 


Loewenberg, Alfred. Annals Of Opera, 1597-1940. Compiled From The 
Original Sources By Alfred Loewenberg. By Edward J. Dent. Second edition, 
revised and corrected. Genéve, Societas Bibliographica [1955]. 2 vols 


Approximately 4,000 operas are listed. Although English ballad operas are included, it 
contains the operas of various countries. The arrangement is chronological in order of 
first appearance of the work on the stage. Thus, for each work Loewenberg gives: 1) Date; 
2) Name of town in which the performance took place; 3) Author; 4) Literary source, 
5) Translations, adaptations and revivals; 6) First edition and subsequent ones. Although 
this is a valuable work, anyone interested in the English opera should consult Eric Walter 
White’s The Rise Of English Opera (1951). 
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1956 Twsomson’s Invex To FuLL LENGTH PLAYS 


95 Thomson, Ruth Gibbons. Index To Full Length Plays, 1895 to 1925. Boston, 


96 


97 


98 


The F. W. Faxon Company 1956. xi 172 p 


562 titles are listed in the main entry. 348 subjects have been assigned and 360 authors 
represented. There are three indexes, one of plays, one of authors, and one of subjects, 
as well as a bibliography and a list of prize plays. The arrangement is the same as in her 
Index To Full Length Plays, 1926-1944 (1946). 


1960 Avery’s Lonpon Stace... 1700-1729 


Avery, Emmett L. The London Stage, 1660-1800. A Calendar of Plays, Enter- 
tainments & Afterpieces. Together with Casts, Box Receipts and Contempo- 
rary Comment. . . . Part 2: 1700-1729. Carbondale, Southern Illinois Univ 
Press 1960. 2 vols 

1,161 plays are listed and 164 authors. It forms a calendar of the daily entertainment 
at the London theatres for 1700-1729. For each entry of the performance of a play 
Avery gives: 1) Date; 2) Title; 3) Casts; 4) Comments, usually from a contemporary 
source, Although this is a calendar of performances, rather than a list of plays, it is one 
of the most valuable works for the years covered and must be consulted by anyone working 
in this period. The index in each volume lists the titles of the various plays staged. The 
plays listed include not only new pieces but revivals of Shakespeare, Elizabethan, and 
Restoration works, together with plays by foreign authors either in translation or in the 
original, 


1961 ScourEN's LONDON STAGE . . . 1729-1747 


Scouten, Arthur H. The London Stage, 1660-1800. A Calendar of Plays, 
Entertainments & Afterpieces. Together with Casts, Box Receipts and Con- 
temporary Comments. . . . Part 3: 1729-1747. Carbondale, Southern Illinois 
Univ Press 1961. 2 vols 

817 plays are listed and 204 authors. It forms a calendar of the daily entertainment at 
the London theatres for 1729-1747. For each entry of the performance of a play, Scouten 
gives: 1) Date; 2) Title; 3) Casts; 4) Comments, usually from a contemporary source. 
Although this is a calendar of performances, rather than a list of plays, it is one of the 
most valuable works for the years covered and must be consulted by anyone working in 
this period. The index in each volume lists the titles of the various plays staged. The plays 
listed include not only new pieces but revivals of Shakespeare, Elizabethan, Restoration 
works, earlier eighteenth century titles, together with plays by foreign authors either in 
translation or the original. 


1962 SrowEs Lonpon STAGE . . . 1747-1776 


Stone, George Winchester, Jr. The London Stage, 1660-1800. A Calendar of 
Plays, Entertainments & Afterpieces. Together with Casts, Box Receipts and 
Contemporary Comment. . . . Part 4: 1747-1776. Carbondale, Southern Ili- 
nois University Press 1962. 3 vols 


985 plays are listed and 255 authors. it forms a calendar of the daily entertainment at 
the London theatres for 1747-1776. For each entry of the performance of a play, Stone 
gives: 1) Date; 2) Title; 3) Casts; 4) Comments, usually from a contemporary source. 
Although this is a calendar of performances, rather than a list of plays, it is one of the most 
valuable works for the years covered and must be consulted by anyone working in this 
period, The index in each volume lists the titles of the various plays staged. The plays 
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listed include not only new pieces but revivals of Shakespeare, Elizabethan, Restoration 
works, earlier 18th Century titles, together with plays by foreign authors either in transla- 
tion or in the original. 


1963 Bercouisrs CHECKLIST 


Bergquist, G. William, ed. Three Centuries Of English And American Plays: 
A Checklist. England: 1500-1800. United States: 1714-1830. New York and 
London, Hafner Publishing Company 1963. xii 281 p 


Approximately 5,500 plays are listed as well as 1,000 English and 162 American 
authors. Although the compiler calls the work a “Checklist,” it is basically an index of the 
Microprint edition of Three Centuries of English and American Plays. The reason for 
calling it an index rather than a checklist is simply because the compiler or editor limits 
his entries to those that are to be found in the microprint edition, thus omitting several 
hundred plays not to be found in microprint. As an index it is well done. Arranged under 
one alphabet are authors and titles of anonymous plays. For each author Bergquist gives: 
1) The author’s full name; 2) Birth and death dates; 3) A list of the author’s plays in alpha- 
betical order. For each play he gives: 1) Title; 2) Imprint; 3) Section of the microprint 
where the play will be found; 4) When applicable, the Greg, the Woodward and McMan- 
away, and the Frank P. Hill entry numbers for American plays. Cross references appear a 
number of times. 


Eprror’s Note: Dramatic Play Lists: 1591-1963, by Carl J. Stratman, C.S.V., 
reprinted from the February and March issues, with an index, will shortly be 
issued as a separate booklet. Price to be announced. 


Johnson, DuHalde, and The Life of Confucius 


By Jacos LEED 
Kent State University 


HE "Essay on DuHalde's Description of China" is one of the many 
pieces Samuel Johnson wrote while working for Edward Cave on the 
Gentleman's Magazine in his early years in London. The essay appeared in 
three parts in June, July, and September 1742 (GM xn 820-828, 353-357, 
484—486); it is a review calling attention to DuHaldes work and noting its 
contents. A brief account of the relation between Johnson's essay and 
DuHalde’s book will indicate the kind of work that Johnson is doing in this 
piece. One section of Johnson’s essay is particularly interesting, the life of 
Confucius that takes up most of the July installment. Johnson reworks the 
biographical account in DuHalde and adds reflections of his own in such a 
way as to make this of interest as another of the short biographies Johnson 
wrote in this period of his career.’ By giving the text of Johnson's life of Con- 
fucius here, an interesting short biography can be displayed and Johnson’s 
additions to his source can be pointed out distinctly and commented upon. 
Jean Baptiste DuHalde’s Description géographique, historique, chrono- 
logique, politique, et physique de la Chine et de la Tartarie chinoise was 
published in two volumes in Paris in 1785. It is an attempt to compile the 
information available on China into a single authoritative work. What 
DuHalde had in particular to add to previous standard works, such as that 
of LeComte, was the cumulated reports of the Jesuit missionaries to China, 
one of whom, Father Contancin, assisted DuHalde in the preparation of 
his work? Jt was a work likely to appeal to the English, who were headed 
for their mid-century vogue of the Chinese. Sir William Temple had writ- 
ten in high admiration of Chinese culture and had brought asymmetrical 
Chinese gardening to the notice of Addison, Pope, and others. The English 
had replaced the Dutch (whose taste for things Chinese came to England 
with William and Mary) as the leading European traders with China when 
a large regular demand for tea and porcelain became established by the turn 
of the century. 


1 E. L. McAdam, Jr, has made a close study of Johnson's technique of compiling the early biog- 
raphies in "Johnson's Lives of Sarpi, Blake and Drake,” PMLA rvm (1943) 466—476. James L. 
Clifford describes the early biographies perceptively in Young Sam Johnson (New York 1955) 
249—955. See also Edward A. Bloom, Samuel Johnson in Grub Street (Providence 1957). 

2 See "The Authors Preface,” A Description of the Empire of China and Chinese-Tartary, 
(Edward Cave, London 1738-42) x iii. 
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When DuHalde’s work appeared in 1735, it was immediately seized upon 
by two English publishers, John Watts and Edward Cave, who produced 
rival translations of the Description. Watts DuHalde, The General History 
of China, was the first of the two translations completed, appearing in four 
octavo volumes in 1786. It is the other translation, the one published by 
Edward Cave, Johnson’s employer from 1738 to 1744, that Johnson reviewed 
in 1742. Editing and printing the Gentleman's Magazine was Cave's main 
concern, but he engaged in other publishing ventures as well. His edition of 
DuHalde was planned as a major venture, two folio volumes to be pub- 
lished serially in 8-sheet sections every fortnight.” One of the most impres- 
sive features of Cave’s edition was its maps, which were prepared by John 
Green, an important 18th-century cartographer who was also chief transla- 
tor of the work. Cave's first advertisement, soliciting subscriptions, 
appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine for September 1785; the fascicles 
did not begin to appear until the spring of 1737; the first bound volume was 
advertised in the magazine for November 1788; and, at last, the bound two- 
volume work was advertised for sale in May 1742.5 Johnson’s three-part 
essay on DuHalde began appearing the month after Cave completed the 
seven-year project of publishing the work. It is an unsigned essay,° the pur- 
pose of which is clearly to attract notice to the book by praising it, by 


8 For an account of this and other such publications, see R. M. Wiles, Serial Publication in 
England before 1750 (Cambridge University 1957). 


4 G. R. Crone has established the identity of Green and has discussed the nature of his work on 
Cave's DuHalde. See “John Green: Notes on a Neglected Eighteenth Century Geographer and 
Cartographer,” Imago Mundi v1 (1949) 85-89; “A Note on Bradock Mead, alias John Green,” 
Library 5th ser vi (1951) 42-43; and “The Retiring Mr. Green: In Search of an 18th-century 
Cartographer,” Geographical Magazine xxv (1953) 539-541. Johnson recalled Green years 
later in a conversation that Boswell records in his Life of Johnson (ed G. B. Hill and L. F. 
Powell, Oxford 1934—50, 1v 30): “Green and Guthrie, an Irishman and a Scotchman, under- 
took a translation of DuHalde’s History of China. Green said of Guthrie, that he knew no 
English, and Guthrie of Green, that he knew no French." Others beside William Guthrie (John- 
son's predecessor as writer of parliamentary debates for the Gentleman's Magazine) appear to 
have helped in the translation, for Green in his preface to Vol I of Cave's DuHalde uses a plural 
in saying that the part between p 349 and 638, "all but about five Sheets and a few Notes, was 
done by other Hands" (p ii). 


5 Bloom, in Samuel Johnson in Grub Street, is under the false impression that Cave's DuHalde 
was never completed (p 27 and p 276, n 6); perhaps he derives the error from John Hawkins, 
who makes it on p 57 of his Life of Samuel Johnson (London 1787). 


8 The essay was first attributed to Johnson by Boswell in the Life (Hill-Powell edn x 157). 
D. Nichol Smith, in his bibliography of Johnson in the CBEL, accepts Boswell's attribution for 
the June part but questions it for the two following parts. A close examination of the matter 
in chap II, p 31-52, of my doctoral dissertation, "Samuel Johnson and the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine: Studies in the Canon" (unpub, Chicago 1958), supports Boswell’s attribution and pre- 
sents evidence for treating the essay as all of a piece despite D. Nichol Smith's doubt, Fan 
Tsen-Chung has discussed Johnson's essay and related it to his other known opinions about 
China in Dr. Johnson and Chinese Culture (China Society Occasional Papers, New Ser No 6, 
London 1945). 
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summarizing it, by giving examples of interesting parts, and by demonstrat- 
ing its superiority to the rival edition of Watts. 

The general procedure Johnson follows is to abridge and paraphrase 
passages from the main sections of DuHalde, especially from the introduc- 
tions to the main sections. He also intersperses reflective comments and 
observations, and at some points he considerably expands the material in 
DuHalde. In the first installment (June), Johnson begins his essay with a 
discussion of the “Want of Veracity” that usually marks most descriptions 
of remote countries. He derives the topic from DuHalde's preface (Cave's 
DuHalde 1 i-iii), but he handles it at some length and in his own manner, 
not paraphrasing much from DuHalde. It is the kind of subject Johnson 
had previously commented upon in the preface to his translation of Lobo's 
Voyage to Abyssinia (1785), in ^A Dissertation on the Amazons" (Gentle- 
mans Magazine 1741, p. 202), and in his "Essay on the Account of the 
Dutchess of Marlborough" (GM 1742, 128-129). As in those discussions, so 
here, Johnson exercises his scepticism in discussing the causes that make for 
falsehood and misrepresentation in accounts of history or travel. and then 
proceeds to explain why the work at hand is not liable to the usual strictures. 
After this cogent and characteristically Johnsonian passage, he passes on to 
a brief two-paragraph description of the cities of China, which is para- 
phrased from the introduction to one of the main sections of DuHalde, the 
“Geographical Description of the Provinces” (Cave’s DuHalde 1 64). John- 
son then skips to the beginning of another main section, the “Annals of the 
Chinese Monarchs” and from the first few pages of it (Caves DuHalde 1 
186-141) he extracts a summary account of the first three Chinese emperors. 
From a later part of the “Annals” (Caves DuHalde x 171-177), Johnson 
extracts material for a description of the Great Wall, an account of the 
emperor who built it, and an account of one of his successors. The first in- 
stallment of Johnson’s essay closes with a brief description of the orders of 
the mandarins and their place in the government. Throughout, Johnson adds 
occasional comment, as he does, for example, to Emperor Shi Wang Tis 
explanation of why it was necessary to burn all of the ancient Chirese books: 
" "The Orders of a Prince,’ said [the emperor], ‘must vary according to the 
Exigences of his Affairs, and yet, when any Edict is publish'd which the 
Doctors find contrary to the ancient Laws, they incite the People to Dis- 
content. The Observation of the Chinese Monarch [Johnson adds], may, 
perhaps, shew that absolute Princes may reasonably desire to abolish Litera- 
ture, but will equally prove that it is the Interest of every Man <o promote 
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and protect it.” We can see that Johnson brings his love of liberty (and of 
letters) into play even as he performs a routine journalistic task. 

In the July installment of the essay, Johnson begins with a short series of 
descriptions — of Chinese porcelain, silk, pencils, block printing, and edu- 
cation of children — drawing his material from pages 338-374 of the first 
volume of Cave’s DuHalde. But most of the July installment is taken up with 
the life of Confucius, the largest and most interesting block of material in 
Johnson’s essay. The text of it with notes is given below. 

The final installment of Johnson’s essay did not appear until September, 
and it is very perfunctory. The job of reviewing DuHalde is completed in 
the quickest way possible — by listing a table of contents for the complete 
two-volume set and adding a few very brief descriptive notes to some of 
the section titles. The list is made into a weapon against the rival Watts trans- 
lation by putting in italics the titles of sections omitted from Watts’ DuHalde 
but included in Cave’s. In addition to the list, Johnson provides only a para- 
graph introducing it and a final paragraph pointing his criticism of Watts. 

The life of Confucius in the July installment takes up pages 854 to 857 of 
the closely printed, double-columned pages of the magazine and is approxi- 
mately the same length as Johnson’s lives of Sarpi (GM 1738, 581-583), 
Burman (GM 1742, 206-210), and Sydenham (GM 1742, 633-635). Most 
of the material is taken from DuHalde's "The Life of Kong fu tse, or Con- 
fucius” (Cave's DuHalde 1 415-418). Some is taken from the account of the 
writings of Confucius, which follows in DuHalde (418-423); and a small 
amount is taken from elsewhere in DuHalde. Johnson's interest in this part 
of the essay is apparent, for he does not merely follow the order of the mate- 
rial in DuHalde, as elsewhere, but rearranges it. He also adds more of his 
own comment and speculation than anywhere else in the essay except in the 
opening passages about the veracity of travel accounts. In the text which 
follows, the changes, omissions, and additions that Johnson makes are noted. 
Johnson's own reflections and speculations are thus separated from the 
material that he is merely taking over from his source, and it is this separa- 
tion of purely Johnsonian metal from the alloy that is the main use and 
interest of such a study as this. But it is interesting, too, to see Johnson at 
work as a professional journalist, deftly and competently manipulating his 
source — tightening and dramatizing the narrative, disentangling and clari- 
fying the exposition. His pungent turns of phrase invigorate the style; and 
he scrupulously inserts phrases such as “it is related that” when he suspects 
his source of being over-credulous. We can see very clearly what kind of 
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job he does as a literary craftsman. It is also interesting to speculate on the 
autobiographical relevance of the material that Johnson adds. 

To make reference convenient, the paragraphs in the life of Confucius in 
Cave's DuHalde (1 415-418 ) have been numbered from 1 to 31. Below each 
paragraph of Johnson's text is a note relating it to its source. 


Samuel Johnson: The Life of Confucius 
(From the Gentleman's Magazine xu [July 1742] 354-357) 


Confucius was born 551 Years before CHRIST; his Father was of an illustrious 
Family, and enjoy’d the highest Offices of the Kingdom, but dying while he was 
only three Years old, left him without any Inheritance.’ 

He was in his Childhood eminently serious and thoughtful, negligent of Trifles, 
and without any Regard to the common Amusements of that Age; at fifteen he 
applied himself to the Study of the ancient Books, and to the Collection of such 
Maxims and Principles as might most contribute to the Establishment and Propa- 
gation of Virtue, an Employment which was very little interrupted by Domestick 
Cares, tho’ he married at the Age of nineteen.® 

At this Time the several Provinces of China, were Kingdoms govern’d by their 
own Monarchs, with absolute Authority, tho’ with at least a nominal Subordina- 
tion to the Emperors, whom they all acknowledged as chief Governor, but whose 
Commands they frequently rejected, and whose Authority they reverenc'd only 
when they were in no Condition to resist it; so that the Desire of Independency 
on one Part, and a Resolution of maintaining Superiority on the other, gave Occa- 
sion to perpetual Contests and daily Disorders. It is related that the Courts of all 
these inferior Sovereigns were Seminaries of Corruption and Licentiousness; 
whether the particular Laws of those Countries were not well adapted to the 
Regulation of Manners, or whether the King was obliged to overlook the Faults 
of his Subjects, that they might give no Information of his Conduct or Designs to 
the Emperor of China.’ 

These Irregularities it was the Design of Confucius to redress, and to establish 
Temperance, Integrity, and Purity of Manners, which he therefore incessantly 
promoted both by his Precepts and Example, and became in a short Time so 


T From Cave’s DuHalde paragraphs 1 and 4. It is the mother’s that is called an “illustrious 
Family” in DuHalde; but the father’s clearly is so too. Johnson omits paragraphs 2 and 3, 
which contain praise lauding Confucius above his contemporaries Thales and Pythagoras on the 
grounds that he applied himself to morality and manners instead of to natural science or to 
speculation about the next world. 


8 From paragraph 5. Johnson has omitted a brief mention of Confucius’ son and he has added 
the phrase “an Employment which was very little interrupted by Domestic Cares.” His author- 
ity for the addition seems to be the short paragraph on Confucius that DuHalde has given 
earlier, in the "Annals" (x 166). It is there said of Confucius and his wife that “he divorc'd her 
upon some Pretence; but the true Reason was, that being freed from the Cares of a Family, he 
might pursue his Studies with greater Application.” Johnson evades mention of the divorce of 
a man for whom he is soliciting admiration. 


9 From paragraphs 6 and 7. The discussion of political motive is supplied wholly by Johnson; 
he adds the part after the semicolon in both sentences. He omits a statement about Confucius’ 
intention of reforming these kingdoms, delaying it until after this descriptive paragraph. 
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eminent by his exemplary Behaviour, that the highest Employments were offered 
him in the Kingdom where he lived and accepted by him as Means of facilitating 
the Progress of Virtue, by making it more awful and illustrious, and therefore 
quitted them afterwards without Reluctance, when he found them no longer use- 
ful to the End which he pxoposed.!? 

In his 55th Year, he engaged in one of the chief Offices of the Kingdom of Lu, 
now the Province of Shan tong, his Native Country, which he had not possessed 
more than three Months, without a visible Reformation of the whole People, and 
Improvement of the general State of the Kingdom; the Laws were no longer 
broken, or the Breach of them was regularly punished, Property was secure from 
Invasion, and was therefore by every Man diligently increased. 

The Prosperity and Affluence produced in this Kingdom by the Maxims of 
Confucius, soon excited the Envy of the neighbouring Princes, by whom it was 
imagined that they were in Danger from a Neighbour, whom, as he grew every 
Day more powerful, they should not long be able to resist.” 

The King of Tsi being more disturbed than any other, at this imaginary Danger, 
consulted with his Ministers upon the most probable Method of interrupting that 
Prosperity which he looked upon as the certain Parent of Ambition, and which 
therefore ought to be obstructed, and determined to make use of Means which 
have seldom failed of Success, and by which the greatest Monarchs have been 
destroyed, when neither Policy could circumvent, nor Armies oppose them.? 

A magnificent Embassy was in pursuance of this Consultation dispatched to the 
King of Lu, with a fatal Present of a great Number of young Maidens of exquisite 
Beauty, and finished Accomplishments, skilful in every Art of attracting the Eye, 
and alluring the Mind, of awakening the Affections, and lulling Reason. These 
Girls soon gained the Attention of their new Master, and his Counsellors, by their 
Airs, their Dances, and their Songs. Business and Politicks, Learning and Morality 
were banished from the Court, where nothing was now regarded, but Feasts, 
Revelry, and Diversions, Scenes of Pleasure, and Assemblies of Gaiety, and where 
the Amusement of these lovely Strangers was preferr'd to the Care of the Publick.!* 

It is no small Addition to the Honour of Confucius, that he remained uninfected 
amidst so fatal a Contagion; a Contagion against which the Preservatives of Phi- 
losophy have been often found of very little Effect. He endeavoured not only to 
escape, but to stop the Infection, and animated the King with all the Force of his 
Eloquence and Reason, to resume his Dignity, and re-establish the Authority of 
the Laws; but finding his Persuasions unregarded, and his Arguments over-born 


10 From paragraphs 7 and 8. Johnson adds the phrase, “by making it more awful and illustri- 


ous 


11 From paragraph 9. The fact that Lu is Shan tong comes from paragraph 1. Johnson gives a 
somewhat more analytic account of how good order makes a kingdom flourish than does his 
original. He disentangles the account of the reformation from the account of the envy it arouses 
holding this off for a separate paragraph, 


12 Also from paragraph 9. 


18 From paragraph 10. Johnson is not abridging, but is enlarging upon his source here. Except 
for the fact that the King of Tsi consulted his ministers, this is entirely Johnson’s own. The 


version of this and the following two paragraphs, as it appears in Cave’s DuHalde, is given 
below in note 15. 


14 From paragraphs 10 and 11. Johnson continues to expand the original. 
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by sensual Gratifications, he laid down his Employments, and retired in Search 
of Men less immersed in Luxury, and less harden'd to habitual Vice.” 

With this View he travelled over several Kingdoms, where the Superiority of 
his Virtue and Abilities procured him more Enemies than Admirers, and the Min- 
isters, instead of introducing to the Princes a Man capable of promoting the Pub- 
lick Happiness, endeavoured to suppress bis Reputation, lest his Abilities should 
be brought into Comparison with their own.!* 

Confucius therefore, after having visited several Princes, and offered his Instruc- 
tions in Policy to the Magistrates and Kings, and his Precepts of Morality to Persons 
of every Condition, was so far from finding a Reception agreeable to the Merit of 
his Conduct, or the Benevolence of his Intentions, that he was reduced to the low- 
est State of Poverty, in which he was far from losing any Part of his Philosophical 
Dignity, and which he never endeavoured to relieve by any mean Action." 

It was probably on this Occasion that he said what is recorded of him in one of 
the Classical Books; "I am reduced to extreme Indigence, having nothing to live 
upon but a little Rice and Water, with which, however, I am content, because I 
look upon Dignity or Wealth unjustly acquired, as upon Clouds driven by the 


15 From paragraph 12. The first sentence is entirely Johnson's; he expands and dramatizes the 
rest. In Cave's DuHalde the temptation incident is related in about 240 words, while Johnson, 
though condensing much, uses over 300. His account emphasizes the attractions of the actress- 
like girls and the difficulty of combatting such temptation with reason and morality. ies 
his source says nothing at all of Confucius himself being tempted by the pleasures offered by 
the dancing-girls, Johnson has made it the central point of the incident. (He refers back to this 
“Conquest of himself” by Confucius three paragraphs later.} Johnson may be fastening on this 
incident because it touches a troubled spot in his own conscience. Boswell stated that Johnson 
“after he came to London, and had associated with Savage and others, was not so strictly virtu- 
ous, in one respect, as when he was a younger man” ( Life, Hill-Powell edn 1v 395). The matter 
is most fully discussed by Frederick Pottle in “The Dark Hints of Sir John Hawkins and Bos- 
well,” New Light on Dr. Johnson (ed F. W. Hilles, New Haven 1959) 153-162. Johnson's 
version of the episode in the life of Confucius may be compared with the following, which is 
the version appearing in Cave’s DuHalde: 

[Paragraph 10] Of these Princes the King of Tsi, being most alarmed, held several Councils 
with his principal Ministers; and after frequent Deliberations it was concluded, that under 
the pretense of an Ambassy, a Present should be made, to the King of Lu and to the great 
Lords of his Court, of a great Number of beautiful young Girls, who had been instructed from 
their Infancy in Singing and Dancing, and had all the Charms requisite to please and capti- 
vate the Heart. 

[Paragraph 11] This Stratagem succeeded: For the King of Lu and all his Grandees, 
received this Present with a great deal of Gratitude and Joy; and not being able to resist the 
Charms of these Strangers, thought of nothing else but making Feasts to divert them, The 
Prince wholly taken up with his Pleasures, abandoned the Business of the State, and became 
inaccessible to his most zealous Ministers. 

[Paragraph 12] Confucius endeavoured by Remonstrances, to bring him back to his-Reason 
and Duty; but when he saw that the Prince was deaf to all his Councils, he resolved to divest 
himself of an Office which could be of no use to the People, under so voluptuous a. Prince. 
Whereupon, laying down his Employment, he left the Court; and became an Exile from his 
native Country, in order to seek in other Kingdoms for Minds more fit to relish and foilow his 
Maxims. 

16 From paragraph 13. Here and in the following two paragraphs Johnson again enlarges upon 
his source as he describes merit depressed by envy and poverty, but steadfast. Johnson’s own 
first years after leaving his native province were, of course, particularly hard ones (Clifford 
describes them in Young Sam Johnson, chapter XI). Johnson omits a few geographical details 
given by DuHalde. 


17 From paragraphs 13 and 14. 
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Winds.” This Constancy cannot raise our Admiration after his former Conquest of 
himself; for how easily may he support Pain, who has been able to resist Pleasure.!? 

The several Passages of his Life are not related in Order of Time, or connected 
with any Circumstances which may contribute to fix their Dates; it is therefore 
impossible to discover when the following Adventure happened, which yet de- 
serves to be related. 

Confucius being once abandoned by the People, and without the Protection of 
the Prince, was in the Hands of a Mandarin of War, remarkably savage and licen- 
tious, and therefore implacably exasperated by a Man whose Lectures were con- 
tinual Satires upon his Conduct. He therefore no sooner saw Confucius in his 
Power, but he accused him of some pretended Offence, and commanded him to 
be executed. Some of the Spectators, who saw the Injustice of the Mandarin, and 
the Illegality of the Proceeding, advised him to retire, after the Example of most 
of his Followers, whom the first Appearance of Danger had driven from him; but 
Confucius, though he saw the Sword drawn for his Destruction, remaining calm 
and unconcerned, answered without any Hesitation, If we are protected by 
Heaven (Tyen), what have we to fear from this Man, though he be President of 
the Tribunal of the Army.” 

We are not informed whether he escaped this Danger by the Veneration which 
his Intrepidity produced in the Officer, or by the Interposition of others, who had 
Courage to oppose the Execution of an unjust Sentence, and Regard for his Vir- 
tue sufficient to engage them in his Cause; or whether the Mandarin designed in 
reality only to try whether his Principles were sufficient to support him under 
immediate danger, and whether he would not forfeit that Reputation, which was 
so much envied, by abandoning his Doctrines at the Sight of Death; That this was 
his Intention seems probable, because it appears from the Relation, that when he 
threatened him most nearly, he still left him an Opportunity of escaping, which 
he was doubtless desirous that he should have used, for the Flight of Confucius 
would have gratified his Malice more than the Death.?! 


18 Johnson interpolates this paragraph at this point of the narrative. The quotation appears in 
Cave's DuHalde six pages later (1, 422). The observation that Johnson supplies in the last sen- 
tence is commented upon by G. B. Hill as being “eminently Johnsonian” (Boswell's Life, Hill- 
Powell edn 1 157). 


18 Johnson provides this transitional paragraph. He omits paragraphs 15, 16, 17, and 18. Para- 

graphs 15 and 16 have to do with the disciples Confucius attracted. Paragraph 17 is a summary 

statement of Confucius’ doctrine, which Johnson draws upon later (in his final paragraph). 

eee 18 states that because of his exemplary behavior, several kings invited Confucius to 
eir courts, 


20 From paragraphs 19, 20, and 21. Johnson rearranges in order to simplify and dramatize. He 
omits several matters: the sentiment that virtue requires opposition to achieve its full lustre; a 
general statement of Confucius’ steadfastness; some proper names; and the fact that it was the 
courtiers who caused Confucius to be mocked by the people in their “Songs and Satyrs.” By 
inventing the contents of his second sentence and by using the word “Spectators,” Johnson 
creates a dramatic scene where there is only unlocalized narration in his source. 


#1 This whole paragraph of speculation on the motives of those involved is added by Johnson. 
Johnson omits paragraphs 22, 23, and 24. In paragraph 22, Confucius’ trust in heaven when 
faced by death is found superior to the insensibility of the stoic whose master lamed him. In 
paragraph 23, Confucius is praised for modestly allowing ancient sages the credit for inventing 
his moral doctrine. In paragraph 24, he is credited with prophecying Christ, and the story is 
told that the idol worship of Fo was imported in a minio attempt to find in the West the 
holy sage Confucius had foretold. 
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That he did escape is certain, for in his seventy fifth Year he died of a Lethargy, 
occasioned, as it was imagined, by a Dejection of Spirits, at the Sight of the dis- 
ordered State of the Empire; for a few Days before his last Sickness he told his 
Followers, that The Mountain was fallen, the high Machine was destroyed, and 
the Sages were no more to be seen. After which he began to lose his Strength, 
and the seventh Day before his Death, turning to his Scholars, The Kings, said he, 
refuse to observe my Maxims, and it is fit I should leave the World in which I am 
no longer useful. After those Words he fell into a Slumber, in which he continued 
seven Days, and then expired.” 

He was tall and well-proportioned, with broad Shoulders and Breast, an Olive 
Complection, large Eyes, a Beard long and black, and a Nose somewhat flat; his 
Air was grave and Majestick, and his Voice strong and piercing. On the Middle of 
his Forehead grew a Wen, which somewhat disfigured him.?? 

Confucius, say his Disciples, had three Contrarities in his Character, which 
scarcely any other Man has known how to reconcile. He had all the Graces of 
Politeness with all the Awefulness of Gravity; uncommon Severity of Counte- 
nance, with great Benignity of Temper; and the most exalted Dignity, with the 
most engaging Modesty in his Air.?* 

He left behind him three Books, of which the first is called the Grand Science; 
the second the Immutable Medium, a Title which corresponds to the Mezpov 
gotatov of Cleobulus, and to the common Maxim, Virtus consistit in Medio; and 
the third, Moral and concise Discourses; to which is added a Fourth, of almost 
equal Authority, written by his Scholar Mencius.*® 

In the First Book he endeavours to show, that the sovereign Good consists in a 
Conformity of all our Actions with right Reason, and that all the Science requisite 
for Princes consists in the Improvement of that reasonable Nature which they have 
received from Heaven, to which End it is necessary to enquire diligently into the 
Nature of Good and Evil, that Love and Hatred may be directed towards their 


22 From paragraphs 25, 26, and 27. Johnson supplies the introductory transitional phrase and 
the sceptical comment, “as it was imagined.” He omits the statement that Confucius had fin- 
ished his literary works; the place and year of his death; the tears in Confucius’ eyes as he says 
that the mountain is fallen; an explanation of that saying; and the grief of the king. Johnson 
omits paragraph 28, which describes Confucius’ sepulchre, the nation’s grief, and his subsequent 
fame. 


23 From paragraph 29. Johnson omits that Confucius sometimes used the humble nickname of 
“little hill,” which his father had given him because of the wen. 


24 Johnson interpolates this into the narrative, pulling the material up from four pages farther 
on in DuHalde (1 422). Johnson supplies the word “Dignity” because there is a word left out 
at the end of a line in Cave’s DuHalde: “an extraordinary greatness of / with a great deal of 
Modesty.” The French text (m 396) has “une grandeur d’ame extraordinaire avec beaucoup de 
modestie.” 


25 From paragraph 80. Johnson omits the general statement that the books relate to ancient 
laws; he also omits the Chinese titles and a brief phrase about the contents of the book by 
Mencius. He adds the note making comparison to the work of Cleobulus; and he Latinizes the 
common maxim, which is given in the vernacular both in Cave’s DuHalde and in the French 
text. Johnson omits paragraph 31, which is the final one in DuHalde's “Life of Confucius.” It 
mentions two other texts of the Confucians and refers the interested reader to Latin transla- 
tions by Father Noél. What follows in DuHalde are sections describing each of the books of 
Confucius, and it is from these that Johnson proceeds to draw his material. 
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proper Objects; and when a Man has thus restored himself to his original Purity, 
it will be easy, says he, to reform the Corruption of others.?® 

How this Doctrine was received by the Chinese Princes, it is not related; but if 
it be true, that the same Condition has a Tendency to produce the same Manners 
and Dispositions, we may judge from the Conduct of European Monarchs, that 
his Rules have never yet been reduced to Practice.?7 

In his Second Book he teaches that every Man ought to adhere to the Mean, in 
which he affirms Virtue to consist, and beginning with a Definition of human 
Nature and Passions, introduces Examples of Piety, Fortitude, Prudence, Filial 
Reverence, and other Virtues, and shews that they all arise from the Observation 
of the Mean, which, he says, is easy to practise, though it be a difficult Subject of 
Speculation. He gives Examples of several Princes who have confined their Con- 
duct to the happy Mean, and lays down Rules by which Kings may make them- 
selves and their Subjects happy.?? 

The Third Book is a Collection of Sentences utter'd by Confucius, either on 
Occasion of Particular Events, or in his casual Conversation with his Scholars, and 
contains a great Number of Reflections and Precepts very affecting and important. 
One of his Observations is, that he never found any Man, however good, so ardent 
in the Pursuit of Virtue, as the Voluptuous in quest of Pleasure. A Remark not less 
Striking by its Truth, than by its Severity.?? 

One of his Scholars once asked him, by what means he should die well, but was 
answered by him, You have not yet learned to live well, and yet think it necessary 
to enquire after Death; a Reply, in which to die well is very emphatically taught.*? 

Life and. Death, says Confucius, depend on the Law of Heaven ('Tyen) which 
no Man can alter; Poverty and Riches are dispensed by Heaven, whose Providence 
is not Subject to Compulsion. From a submissive Reverence of these Laws and 
Dispensations the wise Man derives his Tranquility and Happiness?! 


26 Johnson makes a summary of the first two paragraphs of the section on “The Ta hyo, or 
School of Adults" ( Cave's DuHalde, 1 418—419). He omits the bulk of the section, which sum- 
marizes the Confucian book. Johnson divorces himself from the sentiment at the end of the 
paragraph by adding "says he"; and he then goes on to make his own observation in the follow- 
ing paragraph. 

27 This is Johnson's. He makes a similar satirical comment on the conduct of monarchs earlier 
in 1742 in his "Essay on the Account of the Conduct of the Dutchess of Marlborough," observ- 
ing there that "Q. Mary's character has hitherto had this great Advantage, that it has only been 
compared with those of Kings" (GM xu 130). 


28 Johnson takes material from the first and a few subsequent paragraphs of the section in 
Cave's DuHalde titled “Chong Young, or, The Immutable Medium" (1 419-421). He omits the 
itemized summary of each of the 33 articles of the book. 


29 Johnson now draws on the section in Cave's DuHalde titled "Lun yu, or, The Book of Sen- 
tences" (1 421—423). 'The recommendation of the maxims as "very affecting and important" is 
Johnson's. So is the comment on the maxim given here. The maxim Johnson chooses first is on 
the same theme as the incident he most expands in this biographical sketch — the opposition 
of virtue and pleasure. The Johnsonian turn of phrase he has given it may be seen by compar- 
ing it to the following versions. Cave’s DuHalde (1 492): "I never yet met with any body so 
fond of Virtue, as I have found others fond of Pleasure.” Watts’ DuHalde (m 316): “I never 
yet saw a Man who had so strong an Inclination for Virtue, as I have seen in some for Pleasure." 
DuHalde (x 397): "Je n'ai encore vi personne, qui eut autant de passion pour la vertu, que 
jen ai và d'autres qui en avoient pour le plaisir." 

39 The commendation is Johnson's. 


31 Cave's DuHalde (x 422). 
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There are other Maxims relating to Oeconomy, or the Conduct of a Private Life; 
others to the Administration of publick Affairs; and others which contain Rules of 
general Conduct. Three sorts of Friends, says Confucius, are useful: those that 
are Virtuous, those that are Open, and those that are Learned. He that is of an 
inconstant Temper, says he, will never encrease the Number of the Sages. He that 
easily promises will often deceive.** 

His whole Doctrine tends to the Propagation of Virtue, and the Restitution of 
Human Nature to its original Perfection, and it is related that his Preceats always 
received Illustration from his Example, and that in all Conditions of Life, he took 
Care to prove by his Conduct, that he required no more from others, than he 
thought it his own Duty to perform.*? 


In this biographical sketch there are two significant things that can be 
seen in Johnson's handling of his source, to sum up what has been pointed 
out in the commentary. The first is that he omits reflective commen:s appear- 
ing in the source (see fn 7 and 20) and adds much of his own (see fn 9, 10, 
18, 15, 18, 21, 27, 29), most of it having to do with the moral psychology of 
public and private behavior. The second thing is that Johnson emphasizes a 
few particular situations, and it seems likely that he does so because they 
have special relevance to his own life. He departs from his source in mak- 
ing the temptation of Confucius himself a main point of the episode of the 
dancing girls of Liu (see fn 18, 14, 15) and he expands the account of Con- 
fucius depressed by envy and poverty (see fn 16, 17, 18). These changes 
and additions in the biographical account of Confucius help to make John- 
son's "Essay on DuHalde's Description of China" a significant item in the 
canon of his minor prose writings. 


32 Johnson indicates the nature of some of the material he is omitting. Except for the last one, 
Johnson has followed throughout the order in which the maxims appear in his source. 


33 That Confucius sought to restore human nature to an original excellence is stated in para- 
graph 17 of the "Life of Confucius" in Cave's DuHalde (1 417) and in the second paragraph 
of the section on “The ta hyo” (1 418). The statement of the conformity of Confucias' life to his 
maxims appears in paragraph 18 of the DuHalde “Life.” The final statement, that Confucius 
required no more from others than from himself, does not occur in this phrasing in DuHalde, 
but a similar thought occurs near the end of the description of the Ta hyo (Cave's DuHalde 1 
419): “A Prince... ought to avoid imposing on his Subjects any Commands, which he would 
not be pleased to find in the Orders of one who had a right to command him." 
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HARLEM LIBRARY. 9 West 124th Street. 
Mrs Rosa C. Brown 


HUDSON PARK. 10 Seventh Avenue South. 
Joseph Doherty 

INWOOD REGIONAL. 4790 Broadway. 
Miss Clara Rees 


JACKSON SQUARE. 251 West 13th Street. 
Miss Ruth Shinnamon 


LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND. 166 Avenue of the 
Americas. 
Miss Charlotte C, Harrison 


MACOMB’S BRIDGE. 2650 Seventh Avenue. 


MUHLENBERG. 208 West 23rd Street. 
Miss Marie Ferrigno 
MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARY, 
2230 Municipal Building. 
Eugene Bockman 


Public Health Division. 125 Worth Street. 
Room 224 


NATHAN STRAUS. 20 West 53rd Street 
Miss Elizabeth A. Boyle 


NINETY-SIXTH STREET REGIONAL. 112 East 
96th Street. 
Miss Irene Patjens 


115th Street. 203 West 115th Street, 
Miss Anne Judge 


125th STREET. 224 East 125th Street, 
Dale Middleton 


OTTENDORFER, 135 Second Avenue. 
Miss Mercy Kellogg 
PICTURE COLLECTION. Fifth Avenue and 42nd 


Street. 
Miss Romana Javitz 


RIVERSIDE. 190 Amsterdam Avenue. 


ST AGNES REGIONAL. 444 Amsterdam Ave. 
Miss Dorothy Cobb 


POSE COLLECTION. 103 West 135th 
treet. 


Mrs Jean Hutson 


SEWARD PARK, 192 East Broadway. 
Miss Joan Treble 


SIXTY-SEVENTH STREET, 328 East 67th St. 
Mrs Margarethe Kortenbeutel Voorhis 


TOMPKINS SQUARE REGIONAL. 331 East 10th 
Street. 
Mrs Alice Alexander 
WASHINGTON HEIGHTS. 1000 St Nicholas 
Avenue. 
Mrs Regina M. Andrews 
WEBSTER. 1465 York Avenue. 
Miss Edna Thomson 
YORKVILLE. 222 East 79th Street, 
Miss Helen Hawstron 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, continued 
List OF BRANCHES AND LIBRARIANS 


THE BRONX 


COORDINATOR, Gerald Gold 
ASSISTANT COORDINATOR, Miss Mary M. Barrett 


ALLERTON. 2740 Barnes Avenue. 
Miss Grace Iijima 

BRONX BOOKMOBILES. 3921 East 140th Street. 
Mrs Mabel Bell 

CASTLE HILL. 2220 Cincinnatus Avenue. 
Philip Wolcoff 

CITY ISLAND. 825 City Island Avenue. 
Mrs Stella Webber 

CLASON’S POINT. Harrod Place. 
Mrs Elnora Jackson 

EASTCHESTER. 1281-88 Burke Avenue. 
Miss Miriam Fleischer 

FORDHAM LIBRARY CENTER. 2556 Bain- 

bridge Avenue. 

Miss Phylis Tinkler 


FRANCIS MARTIN REGIONAL. 2150 University 


Avenue, 
Mrs Eleanor Horton 
GRAND CONCOURSE REGIONAL. 155 East 
178rd Street. 
Miss Bernice MacDonald 
HIGH BRIDGE. 78 West 168th Street, 
Miss Hisako Yamashita 


HUNT’S POINT REGIONAL. 877 Southern Blvd. 


Miss Dorothy Ann Henderson 

JEROME PARK. 2682 University Avenue. 
Miss Agnes Martin 

KINGSBRIDGE. 280 West 281st Street. 
Miss Eileen Riols 

MELCOURT. 780 Melrose Avenue. 
William Helm 


MELROSE. 910 Morris Avenue. 
Miss Mary Dodge Read 


MORRISANIA. 610 East 169th Street, 
Mrs Luthera Mlott 
MOSHOLU. 285 East 205th Street. 
Miss Mildred Nelson 
MOTT HAVEN. 821 East 140th Street. 
Robert Goldstein 
PARKCHESTER REGIONAL. 1884 Metropolitan 
Avenue. 
Mrs Eleanor Janssen 
RIVERDALE. 5540 Mosholu Avenue. 
Mrs Ruth Higgins 
SEDGWICK, Building 4. 1558 University Avenue. 
Mrs Sylvia Alderman 
THROG’S NECK. 8817 East Tremont Avenue. 
Miss Carolyn Edie 
TREMONT. 1866 Washington Avenue. 
Mrs Polly Post Nelson 


VAN CORTLANDT. 3871 Sedgwick Avenue. 
Miss Ruth Schneider 


VAN NEST. 707 Rhinelander Avenue. 
Miss Rachel Graciany 

WAKEFIELD, 4100 Lowerre Place. 
Miss Georgette Jeanne Lachat 

WEST FARMS. 2085 Honeywell Avenue. 
Eugene Allison 

WESTCHESTER SQUARE REGIONAL. 2521 

Glebe Avenue. 

James T. Greene 

WOODLAWN HEIGHTS. 4804 Katonah Avenue. 
Mrs Lucia S. Pates 

WOODSTOCK. 761 East 160th Street. 
Mrs Theresa B. Sampson 


RICHMOND 


COORDINATOR, 


ASSISTANT COORDINATOR, Miss Norma Moglia 


DONGAN HILLS. 1576 Richmond Road, 
Miss Elizabeth Mullan 
GREAT KILLS. 56 Guffords Lane. 
Donald Browne 
HUGUENOT PARK. Huguenot Avenue at 
Amboy Road. 


NEW DORP. (Hughes Mem. Lib.). 155 Third St. 


Miss Ruth Kronmiller 


PORT RICHMOND. 75 Bennett Street. 
Miss Eleanor Ayoub 


PRINCE’S BAY. 6054 Amboy Road. 


RICHMOND BOOKMOBILE. 10 Hyatt Street. 
Miss Mary Anne Altman 


ST GEORGE LIBRARY CENTER. 10 Hyatt 
Street. 
Miss Norma Moglia 
SOUTH BEACH. 100 Sand Lane. 
Mrs Lou Walker 
STAPLETON. 132 Canal Street. 
Mrs Clara Hulton 
TODT HILL-WESTERLEIGH. 1891 Victory 
Boulevard. 
Miss Muriel H. Bedell 
TOTTENVILLE. 7430 Amboy Road. 
Mrs Hildegard J. Safford 
WEST NEW BRIGHTON. 976 Castleton Avenue. 
Miss Isabelle Maiorano 


BUSINESS OFFICE 


GEORGE L. ScHAEFER, Business Manager 
Leo T. McGuire, Assistant Business Manager 


BUILDING MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION, 
Chester T. Shearer, Chief 


CAFETERIAS, 


CENTRAL REGISTRATION, Miss Adelaide O’Neill 


OFFSET MACHINES, Robert Levitus, Operator 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE, Gerritt E, Fielstra, Chief 


PRINTING OFFICE AND BINDERY, William R. 
Thurman, Superintendent 


PURCHASING OFFICE, Herbert Bouscher, Supt 
SHIPPING ROOM, William J. DeMascio, Supervisor 
SPECIAL INVESTIGATOR, John T. Murphy 
TELEPHONE EXCHANGE, Miss Marie Otto 


EXHIBITIONS 


THE LIBRARY & MUSEUM OF THE PERFORMING ARTS 


AT LINCOLN CENTER 
111 Amsterdam Avenue 


THE PERFORMING ARTS PLAZA GALLERY 
Ranging from vaudeville to television, this multi-screened film presentation of the 
performing arts can be seen at five-minute intervals throughout the Library day. On 
permanent view. 

MEMORABLE MOMENTS PLAZA GALLERY 
Including photographs, programmes, playbills, stage props, and costumes from the Thea- 
tre, Dance, and Music Collections (with items on loan from the Museum of the City 
of New York), this exhibition covers the history of the theatre in New York, 1732- 
1965, from the Bowery to Broadway. On view for a two-year period. 

CIRCUS ‘PLAZA GALLERY 
A panoramic display of posters, pictures, slides, and other records of the world of the 
circus from 4,000 B.C. to the present. On view for a two-year period. 

STAGE DESIGNS OF JOSEPH URBAN MAN GALLERY 
An exhibition devoted to the work of Joseph Urban in architecture, stage design, and 
decorative art. On view for a year. 

PERSONALITY IN MUSIC Man GALLERY 
Facsimiles of scores, caricatures, Potens and letters are included in this exhibi- 
tion, which is designed to show the relation between the manuscripts and letters of 
composers and their music and personalities, On view for a year. 

FOUR CHARACTERS IN OPERA MAIN GALLERY 


Visual and aural evidence concerning the different interpretations of Faust, Figaro, 
Falstaff, and Manon by various composers. On view for a year. 


LINCOLN CENTER FOR THE PERFORMING ARTS MaiN GALLERY 


Three projectors simultaneously show color film strips of performers and the wide 
variety of the arts covered at Lincoln Center. On view for a year. 


MARTHA GRAHAM — A PICTORIAL ESSAY MaiN GALLERY 


The first display of a collection of photographs by Martha Swope of the dancer and 
her company in productions over the past four years. On view for a year. 


WHY REPERTORY? Main GALLERY 
A definition of repertory theatre and a description with photographs of the various 
forms it has taken in the United States. For an indefinite ug 


JO MIELZINER: DESIGNING FOR THE THEATER AMSTERDAM GALLERY 


A comprehensive exhibition of the distinguished designer's paintings for various pro- 
ductions. Through April. 


THE LEAGUE OF COMPOSERS: AN ERA IN MUSIC (1923-1953) Vincent Astor GALLERY 


Memorabilia, including programs and letters, about the League's activities. March 15 
to Tune 12. 


HUDSON PARK BRANCH 
10 Seventh Avenue South 
"Photography Sampler": an exhibition of work by five photographers. March 4-31. 
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EXHIBITIONS, continued 


THE CENTRAL BUILDING 
Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street 


` OLD-FASHIONED VALENTINES Room 78 

A selection of old valentines, hand-painted and hand-cut. Until March 19. 

ARCHITECTURE AND THE ILLUSTRATOR LOBBY AND LANDING CASES 
An exhibition of illustrated books and manuscripts from the Spencer Collection. April 1 
to June 30, 

CONTEMPORARY PRINTS AROUND THE WORLD Tump FLOOR PRINT GALLERY 
An exhibition of contemporary prints from many countries, March 16 to October 16. 

AMERICAN VIEWS Temp FLoor Connor NORTH 


A selection of prints from the I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection. Permanent exhibition. 


AN ANNIVERSARY EXHIBITION; THE HENRY W. AND ALBERT A. BERG 
COLLECTION 1940-1965 Room 318 

In honor of the Collection’s 25th anniversary, manuscripts and rare editions have been 

selected to suggest its range and resources, Through May. (Printed catalogue $1.00)* 
THE CARTOPHILIC WORLD: COLLECTING CIGARETTE CARDS Room 324 

An exhibition of cigarette cards from the Arents Tobacco Collection. Through May. 


THE LIBRARY & MUSEUM OF THE PERFORMING ARTS 


AT LINCOLN CENTER SECOND FLOOR GALLERY 
A pictorial impression of the new Library & Museum. Through May. 
UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Man Lossy 


An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
1847-1926. Permanent exhibition. 


WALT WHITMAN Tarp FLoon Connor 
The Oscar Lion Collection of books by and about Whitman, including first editions, 
manuscripts, letters, portraits, and memorabilia. Permanent exhibition. 


WASHINGTON IRVING Tamp FLoor Conumon 


Selections from the Selignan and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. Permanent exhibition. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING First FLoon Corrmor 


Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to modern 
press work. Permanent exhibition. 


DONNELL LIBRARY CENTER 
20 West 53rd Street 


An exhibition of work by members of the Guild of Book Workers. On the first floor through March. 


Paintings, sculpture, assemblage and graphics by four Long Island artists. In the Art Library 
through March. 


COUNTEE CULLEN REGIONAL BRANCH 
104 West 136th Street 


An exhibition of “treasures” from the Schomburg Collection, including prints and water-colors, 
which depict Negro life and history. Through March 15. 


An exhibition of African sculpture and paintings. Through April 15. 
* Catalogues available in Sales Shop, Main Lobby. 
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Front Matter 


Our Books of the Year 


For the 44th time, the American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts has plucked from 
the year’s flood of publications fifty 
books which it especially commends 
for their appearance and presentation. 
This year two of ours — Images of the 
Dance and Music in Prints — have 
been included in the roll of honor 
being announced at a great AIGA gath- 
ering on April 18. 

These are two of the three research- 
oriented publications issued in celebra- 
tion of our new Library & Museum of 
the Performing Arts at Lincoln Center. 
(The third, of which we are equally 
proud, is our survey and checklist of 
Contemporary Theatre Architecture. ) 

The AIGA Jury takes into account 
the design, printing, binding, general 
presentation, “everything except con- 
tent,” as an AIGA official explains. 
(Previewers and reviewers have begun 
the laudation of what is in these vol- 
umes.) A set of the fifty selected books 
is kept in the AIGA archives at Colum- 
bia University; another five sets are 
sent out across the nation in traveling 
exhibitions — one in our Central Build- 
ing until May — and the United States 
Information Agency is sending several 
sets across the seas to exemplify Ameri- 
can graphic arts and book production. 

In smaller print let us repeat these 
listings, with the names of the authors, 
designers, printers, and binders who 
made these books and everything in 


them commendable: 


Images of the Dance: Historical 
Treasures of the Dance Collection 1581- 
1861 by Lillian Moore. 

Designed by Bert Waggott, set by Stine- 
hour Press, printed by Meriden Gravure, 
bound by Russell-Rutter. 8% x 11 inches. 80 
pages, 84 illustrations, cloth & acetate bind- 
ing. $6.75. 


Music in Prints by Sydney Beck and 
Elizabeth E. Roth. 

Designed by Edith McKeon, set by Stine- 
hour Press, printed by Meriden Gravure, 
bound by J. F. Tapley. 8 x 12 inches. 120 
pages, 52 plates, cloth. $6.75. 


Contemporary Theatre Architecture: 
An Illustrated Survey by Maxwell Sil- 
verman and a Checklist of Publications 
1946-1964 by Ned A. Bowman. With a 
Foreword by George Freedley. 

Designed by Bernard Etter and Owen 
Scott. Cover by Jo Mielziner. Set and printed 
by Charles Francis Press, bound by Russell- 
Rutter, 14 x 16 inches. 100 pages. Plans and 
photographs of nearly fifty theetres and cen- 
ters. Cloth. $10. 


With these we must list as well our 
lavishly illustrated Souvenir Book, The 
Library & Museum of the Performing 
Arts at Lincoln Center. 

Text by Rosine Raoul, drawings by Sus- 
anne Suba; design by Peter Oldenburg, plates 
by Publicity Engravers, printing by Plantin 
Press, binding by Electronic. 772 x 10 inches. 
55 pages, 19 plates. $2.50. 


And our other gay “performing” 
book, Bournonville’s London Spring 
by Lillian Moore. 

A Bulletin reprint, 26 pages, with color 
frontispiece, 8 plates, a bright springtime 
cover. $1. 


Annuals and Manuals 


Our handsome but plainer, working 
books and booklets of the year include: 


The Negro in the United States: A 
List of Significant Books. Compiled by 
the Office of Adult Services, this 9th 
edition covers the United States only 
and “is heavily weighted on the side of 
current situations, problems, and solu- 
tions." 24 pages, paperbouad, 50 cents. 


Stories: A List of Stories to Tell and 
to Read Aloud, compiled by Ellin 
Greene, A new edition cf our anno- 
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tated list of stories for children, with a 
selection of records of readings. 78 
pages, paperbound, $1. 


Films: A Catalog of the Film Collec- 
tion in The New York Public Library. 
Revised 1966 listing of our circulating 
collection of films at Donnell Library 
Center, with subject index and a new 
index of directors. 80 pages, paper- 
bound, $1. 


Books for the Teen Age, 1966. The 
subject “Man in Metropolis” leads this 
list of over 1,700 titles, about 450 pub- 
lished in the year past. 50 pages, paper- 
bound, 50 cents by mail. (Single copies 
free at our branch libraries. ) 


Central Asian Publishing and the 
Rise of Nationalism, by Edward All- 
worth. An essay and a list of publica- 
tions in Central Asian languages in this 
Library. 100 pages, paperbound, $5.50. 


Wordsworthian Criticism, 1945-1964: 
An Annotated Bibliography, compiled 
by Elton F. Henley and David H. 
Stam. A revised and extended edition. 
104 pages, clothbound, $6.50; paper- 
bound, $5. 


A Book of the Decade 


Our 1964 Skeel publication, Richard J. 
Wolfe's Secular Music in America 1801— 
1825: A Bibliography (3 vols, cloth, 
$35) was cited as one of the ten most 
important music books of the decade 
in “Books of the 1960s — U.S.A.” in the 
London Times Literary Supplement of 
November 25, a special American sup- 
plement. 


For important books now in our 
Printing Office and Bindery, see Edi- 
tors Notes on pages 206 and 217. Full 
announcements later. 


Our Book — and Cornell's 


Ours in that 11 of the 31 essays that 
comprise this anthology were first pub- 
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lished in this Bulletin (and in that its 
co-editor edits the Bulletin) is Evi- 
dence for Authorship: Essays on Prob- 
lems of Attribution, edited by David V. 
Erdman and Ephim G. Fogel, and just 
published by Cornell University Press 
(488 pages, $10). (Yours, if you wish, 
via the Library's Sales Shop.) 

The volume began as a series of 
Bulletin essays somewhat imprecisely 
called "The Case for Internal Evi- 
dence, drew strength from papers 
delivered at an English Institute sym- 
posium, and has grown into a sampling 
of literary detective studies ranging 
from the question of the single or mul- 
tiple authorship of Piers Plowman to 
forgeries of Lafcadio Hearn letters. 
The bibliography includes surveys of 
the whole history of Chaucerian, Shake- 
spearean, and Fletcherian canonical 
studies, to name a few. 


Book Talk Award 


Cited as the "Best Radio Program for 
Youth," the Librarys Teen Age Book 
Talk (Saturday mornings on WNYC 
and various days on WNYC-TV) has 
received the 1965 Thomas Alva Edison 
Foundation National Mass Media 
Award. The book-talk programs are 
prepared by our office of Young Adult 
Services, Miss Margaret Scoggin, Co- 
ordinator. 


Newbold Morris 


We are very unhappy to record the 
death on March 30 1966 of Newbold 
Morris, at the age of 64, in his twenty- 
ninth year as a Trustee of the Library. 
As president of the City Council from 
1937 to 1945 Mr Morris was an ex- 
officio member of the Board of Trustees, 
and he became an elected member in 
1946. At various times he served on the 
Executive, Law, Audit, Art, and Circu- 
lation Department Committees of the 
Board. 


A Directory of the Book and Printing Industries 


in Ante-Bellum Nashville 


By Davin KASER 
Director, Joint University Libraries, Nashville 


INTRODUCTION 


N HIS TRAVELS between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh in the second 

decade of the nineteenth century Timothy Flint encountered a stage 
broken down.! 

The passengers had been drenched in rain, [he wrote] They were a com- 
pany of tinners, going to establish themselves somewhere in the West, 
and a printer from Connecticut, with his young and beautiful wife, about 
to commence a printing office for a gazette in Kentucky. This fine young 
woman, who had suffered her share with the rest, gave us an example of 
natural equanimity and philosophy. She was conversable, while the other 
women were querulous, in tears, and out of temper with everything about 
them, and full of all the tedious complaints with which inexperienced 
travellers meet the incidental disasters of their way. 


Such were the people who brought the press to the American frontier. They 
were tradesmen like the tinners, or the carpenters, factors, wagonners, wheel- 
wrights, and harness makers who accompanied them, but they were also 
men of letters. They could read and write, they brought culture and gracious- 
ness with them, and they had it in their power to mold opinion and io educate 
the populace. Over the mountains these printers came, with their fellow 
migrants, bearing their presses and types, as well as stocks of books and 
stationery, on wagons and keelboats, suffering the full range of hardships of 
pioneer life. Swollen rivers and loneliness, inhospitable Indians and cholera 
were only a few of the many difficulties which they encountered and, usually, 
overcame in their trek westward. 

Once arriving in the Western Country or in the Old Southwest, they faced 
new difficulties, often peculiar to their profession. Money was scarce, and 
they could not always extract payment from their subscribers, although they 
usually advertised their willingness to accept kindling, ham, poultry, or other 
country produce in payment for their papers. In 1805, the nearest bookstore 
to Tennessee was in Lexington, Kentucky, and the owner once loaded his 
wagon full of books and drove 250 miles to Nashville where he exchanged 
them for a load of cotton which he then hauled 250 miles back. Except in a 


1 Recollections of the Last Ten Years (Boston, Cummings, Hilliard & Co 1826) 9. 
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few locations such as Nashville, where paper mills were developed early, 
supplies of paper were hard for printers to obtain. In an attempt to apologize 
for the foreshortened size of his newspaper during the Indian depredations 
of the War of 1812, one editor wrote, “In consequence of no regular trade 
being carried on with that place [in the East], his paper waits for an acci- 
dental trader coming this way."? Mail service was incredibly bad, and 
editors who relied upon exchange newspapers for their intelligences fre- 
quently found themselves with no news to purvey, since in early years it was 
not the practice to print local happenings; everyone knew of them already. 
Election results, of course, and cataclysmic events such as the New Madrid 
earthquake encouraged occasional departures from this practice. A further 
difficulty with the postal service was the disinclination of some local post- 
masters to forward promptly newspapers whose editorial columns contained 
matter of a different political persuasion from their own. 

There was continuing difficulty attracting and retaining good journeymen 
to operate their presses, and even half-trained apprentices could run off to 
communities further west where their most rudimentary skills were assured 
full employment. Thus apprentice Francis Drummond disappeared from 
Nashville at age thirteen and had not been heard from a year later. Not all 
apprentices, of course, ran far, as is indicated by the following interesting 
letter quoted from the columns of an early issue of the Nashville Clarion, 
which was published by Benjamin J. Bradford.f 


Mr. B. J. Bradford has published in his paper that William L. Berry and 
John G. Berry run away from him; and he will give $5 reward to any 
person what will deliver said boys to him, and forewarns any person from 
harboring s'd boys. I now give Mr. Bradford Public Notice that I am one 
of the boys he calls his apprentices, and am now living in 300 yds. of his 
house, and have been since I left; also my brother, John G. Berry, who is 
my next youngest brother, who he pretends to claim as his boys! But we 
both deny being his boys; for we deny any person’s boys where we are 
compelled to milk the cows, wash clothes, make up beds, and hardly any 
clothes to wear, which I can prove if I had a witness. I am, Mr. B. J. 
Bradford, 
Humb-come-tumble 
W. L. Berry. 


William Lawson Berry lived to four score years and worked during most of 
it in the Nashville printing trades; his brother John was also still an active 


2 David Kaser, Joseph Charless, Printer in the Western Country (Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Press 1963) 85. 

3 Quoted from W. Woodford Clayton, History of Davidson County, Tennessee. (Philadelphia, 
J. W. Lewis 1880) 230. 
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Nashville printer forty years after he allegedly ran off from Mr Bradford’s 
establishment. 

It was frequently difficult to issue a newspaper in the quarters available 
in the crowded frontier settlements. One editor, for example, in apologizing 
for the lateness of his weekly sheet explained that work on the paper had 
been suspended a whole day because it had disturbed the deliberations of 
the district court, sitting in the loft of his printing office.* The following item, 
quoted from the Philadelphia Saturday Courier, December 21 1888, is obvi- 
ously much exaggerated in fact although less so in spirit: 


We heard lately of a newspaper establishment in Indiana, somewhat 
novel in character. A printer has provided himself with a supply of 
wooden types, and having set up the form of his paper, each of hrs sub- 
scribers furnishes him with a piece of linen or muslin of the proper size, 
whereupon the printer inks his type with swamp mud, and takes the 
impression upon the cloth for each patron, who receives his paper on 
Saturday, and after reading it, has the cloth washed and sent back in 
time for the next impression. 


In the face of such difficulties as these many printers failed or died; some 
languished in prison for debt. Not a few were shot for proclaiming sditorially 
a notion which proved unpopular or distasteful to an individual or a mob. 
Some were harassed with trumped up litigation on libel charges, or slander, 
or defamation, or contempt of court by publication, and an occasional printer 
was caught using his press at night to produce counterfeit bank aotes. Still 
others, however, prospered and made a great educational, socia_, cultural, 
political, and economic impact upon the region in which they worked. 

The concern here is with the early printers and booksellers, biaders, and 
engravers who populated one location in the Old Southwest, a location that 
later became one of the leading book and printing trade centers of the world, 
namely Nashville, Tennessee. Today the Nashville printing and related indus- 
tries employ over 8,350 people who contribute annually some $71.240,000 in 
value to their combined products,” but in 1799 there was only cne printer 
in the little frontier town, and his newspaper, The Rights of Mar. or Nash- 
ville Intelligencer, failed after only a few months of operation. H was suc- 
ceeded in January 1800 by the Tennessee Gazette, founded by Eenjamin J. 
Bradford, son of John Bradford who had been born in Virginia and had 
established the first Kentucky press in 1787. The Gazette ran to 1806 when 


4 Reported in Philadelphia Saturday Courier, January 11 1834. 


5 U. S. Census of Manufactures, 1958. Vol III, Area Statistics (Washington, D. C., Government 
Printing Office 1961) 41~13. 
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it died. Shortly thereafter Benjamin Bradford established the Clarion which 
continued under several proprietors for two decades, and in 1812 he founded 
the Examiner which following his death two years later was operated by his 
widow, Rebecca Bradford — one of seven Nashville women to be engaged 
in the trades before the War. 

There were other papers in the city during the first three decades of the 
century. Thomas Eastin, who later printed in Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, and Florida, established his Impartial Review in Nashville late in 1805 
and continued it to 1811. In 1812 Moses and Joseph Norvell — a family of 
printers almost as influential as the Bradfords although less well known — 
began the Nashville Whig which merged in 1826 with a four-year-old paper 
named the Banner. In 1819 the second of three Nashville papers to be called 
the Gazette was commenced by George Wilson; six years later it was blended 
with a new paper called The Republican. 

The next three decades saw the development of some powerful news- 
papers in the city. The two papers mentioned above joined hands in 1887 
to form the influential Republican Banner, the only daily newspaper 
operating in Nashville in 1840, although there were also at that time five 
weekly papers and three semi- or tri-weekly papers operating there. The 
Union was founded in 1835. Soon after mid-century it merged with a young 
paper called The American to form The Union and American, an effective, 
so-called "democratic" newspaper. The third Gazette was established in 
1844, and the News began in 1857, two years after the Patriot. In 1860 all 
five if these papers were thriving dailies, operating weekly and tri-weekly 
editions as well. 

These five were the ones that had succeeded, although many people had 
lost money on them, and they had changed proprietorships innumerable 
times. There had also been many, many newspapers in Nashville that had 
failed during the period. Among these had been the Argus, Backwoodsman, 
Centre-State American, Commercial Transcript, Dollar Weekly, Evening 
Bulletin, Evening Reporter, Impress of the Times, Kendall's Expositor, Morn- 
ing News, National Pathfinder, Opposition, Orthopolitan, Plaindealer, Poli- 
tician, Review, Rough and Ready, Spirit of ’76, Spirit of the Times (which 
burned out in 1848), Tennessee Organ, and the Times, all general news- 
papers. Some of them had continued for years, some had been campaign 
papers only, some had operated under variant or changed titles, and a couple 
had never got beyond the prospectus stage. Altogether some thirty news- 
papers had served the population of Nashville during the first three-score 
years of the press in that place. 
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Probably even more influential than Nashville’s newspapers were her 
many serial publications of a religious nature — over thirty of them also 
before the Civil War. The Baptists published in Nashville and issued The 
Baptist, The Old-Baptist Banner, Tennessee Baptist (which had more than 
14,000 subscribers), Southern Baptist Review, Baptist Standard, and others. 
Among Methodist publications were the several widely circulatec Christian 
Advocates, Home Circle, and Quarterly Review. The American Presbyterian 
and the Presbyterian Record were published there, and the Cumberland 
Presbyterians issued the Cumberland Presbyterian and their 3anner of 
Peace in Nashville. The Campbellites published there the Gospel Advocate 
and The Christian Magazine, and there were many other church papers as 
well as four temperance magazines issued during the first six decedes of the 
century. 

Nashville issued agricultural magazines in profusion, and there were the 
Southern Cultivator, Tennessee Farmer and Mechanic, Agriculturist, Natu- 
ralist, and Spirit of the Turf. The first literary magazine in the city was 
Benjamin Bradford’s Museum issued in 1809; it was shortlived but was fol- 
lowed by such others as Goose Quill, Kaleidoscope, Port Folio, Southern, 
South-Western Literary Journal, and the Tennessee Repository, as well as 
others. There were journals that were alone in their respective fields, such as 
Western Boatman, South-Western Mechanic, Nashville Journal of Medicine, 
and the South-Western Law Journal. j 

But to continue this catalog would be superfluous. All told, when the War 
started, Nashville could look back on having issued in its history no fewer 
than one hundred distinct serial titles. Each had required the services of 
skilled printers, well-educated editors, monied publishers, and literate 
readers. Each was attracted to Nashville and nourished in her hospitable 
milieu; each was both cause and effect of her lettered interests. Their aggre- 
gate impact upon the cultural level of the community and the region is 
incalculable. 

The economic impact of Nashville’s printing and publishing industries, 
however, may more readily be determined. In 1840 exactly half oZ the print- 
ing plant investment in the entire state of Tennessee was located in Nash- 
ville. The city had four printing offices, two bookbinderies, and one papermill 
which had an annual product of some $30,000 and employed thirteen men. 
There were also the several newspapers mentioned earlier, furnishing 
employment for forty-five skilled craftsmen and representing a total invest- 
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ment of $55,000. This was considerable activity and investment for a city as 
small as Nashville was at that time.* 

By mid-century there were at least eighty-eight persons gainfully employed 
in the printing and related industries of Nashville. Of these, sixty-four were 
printers, editors, and publishers; eleven were booksellers; three each were 
engravers and bookbinders; and eight were other craftsmen. 

By far the most important development in the Nashville printing industry, 
however, took place four years after mid-century when the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South decided to place its publishing house in that city. It is 
said that when the general conference of the church met in Atlanta in 1854, 
Louisville and Memphis were the leading contenders for the location of the 
church’s publishing house but that Louisville was ruled out because it was a 
border town and Memphis because it was a river town. There were no doubt 
other reasons for Nashville having been chosen, and they would include that 
it was already an active publishing center, that the Western Methodist and 
its several Christian Advocate successors had been issued there for over 
twenty years already, and that there had been in Nashville since 1847 a so- 
called Methodist Bookstore which could advertise “a full and general assort- 
ment of the books by the Methodist Episcopal Church, with all the works 
issued by the Church South as well as Methodist Sunday School Books.” 

The decision of the church to publish in Nashville was not long in being 
implemented. In August the church purchased for $30,000 two storehouses 
on the northeast corner of the Public Square, below the City Hotel, and by 
Christmas its retail store was operating in a three-story building with sixty- 
eight foot frontage. The property ran back nearly three hundred feet to the 
Cumberland river, and by April 1855 its presses and bindery were operating 
in several four-story buildings “with rooms very large and commodious.” * 

When the Publishing House opened it had four large Adams Power Presses 
and a Hoe cylinder press — the largest available at that time, but this equip- 
ment inventory exactly doubled in the next five years. Including editors, 
agents, clerks, printers, binders, and other workmen, the firm employed 128 
persons in its first year of operation, and this number also increased con- 
siderably between 1855 and 1860.* 


8 U.S. Census, Compendium of the Enumeration of the Inhabitants and Statistics of the United 
States (Washington, D. C., Allen 1841) 259. 


7 John P. Campbell, Nashville Business Directory . . . Vol I, 1855-6 (Nashville, Printed for 
the Author 1855) 188. 


8 Nashville City and Business Directory for 1860-61. Vol V (Nashville, L. P. Williams 1860) 88. 
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Shortly thereafter the Baptists, who had as mentioned above, been issuing 
several papers in Nashville, brought their publishing activities under one 
rubric — the South-Western Baptist Publishing House, located at 59 North 
Market Street. Although a smaller operation, it nonetheless contributed 
much to the phenomenal growth of this young publishing giant known as 
Nashville. 

As would be expected, the market for skilled printers, binders, stereo- 
typers, compositors, engravers, and others opened wide, and new workmen 
streamed into Nashville from all directions. This fact is manifest by the 
considerable change in the age profile of book and printing tradesmen work- 
ing in Nashville between 1850 and 1860. Of the sixty-four printers known to 
have been working in Nashville at midcentury, the ages of fifty-eight are 
determinable. They range from 14 years old to 66, and the mean age was 
between 28 and 29. Of the 188 printers working there a decade later, how- 
ever, the ages are available for 138; they range from 16 to 80, and the mean 
is between 25 and 26 — or three years younger than it was in 1650. It was 
the younger printers who were freer to immigrate into the exparding pub- 
lishing center. This fact is further supported by the geographical distribution 
of places of birth of Nashville printers at the beginning and end of the 
decade. Of thirty-one identified in 1850, 5 (or 16 percent) were native Ten- 
nesseans. Five were Virginians, three came each from Ohio, Kentucky, and 
Maryland, two were North Carolinians, and one each was born in Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, and Pennsylvania. Five were of foreign Lirth, three 
coming from Ireland, and one each from England and Canada. 

In 1860 49 of 185 identified, or more than 36 percent were native Ten- 
nesseans. Despite this sizable increase in the proportion of native-born 
craftsmen, however, eighteen were foreign-born: six were Englisk; five each 
were Scots and Irish; and one each was Canadian and French. Twelve were 
from Pennsylvania, and eleven were from Kentucky. Five or more each came 
from Virginia, Maryland, New York, and Ohio, and smaller numbers were 
born in Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana (the first that the 
Deep South was represented), Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Delaware, North and South Carolina. 

The number of working bookbinders increased during the decade from 
three to thirty-two. None were Tennesseans in 1850, and, in the later year, 
of twenty-three whose places of birth are established only five were native- 
born, Five of the twenty-three were foreign, but whereas seventeen of 
eighteen foreign-born printers were Anglo-Saxon, only one of the five book- 
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binders was born in the British Isles. The others were Swiss, Italian, and 
German. Eight of the binders hailed from Pennsylvania, and others came 
from Ohio, Maryland, North Carolina, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. 
Their median age was thirty, or five years older than that of the printers. 

Other tradesmen — engravers, booksellers, papermakers, etc. — came 
from Ireland and Poland, as well as from many other states of the Union. 
Altogether, about one hundred printers and affiliated tradesmen immigrated 
into Nashville during this important decade, more than one-fourth of them 
from foreign lands. The trades were also utilizing the services in the later 
year of some fifty additional Tennesseeborn craftsmen more than they had 
at mid-century. Clearly it was a decade in which the industry had grown 
rapidly — in which it had veritably burgeoned. All told, the number of 
people identified as gainfully employed in the trades more than tripled 
during the ten-year period, moving from eighty in 1850 to 266 in 1860. 

The gross product of these activities exceeded $2/3 million in 1858 alone. 
There had been $75,000 worth of paper manufactured at Whiteman’s mill 
on White’s Creek (W. S. Whiteman reported a personal fortune totalling 
$180,000 in the 1860 Census), and Nashville’s four large bookbinderies had 
done $53,000 worth of work. The six daily papers were regularly issuing 
5,600 copies worth $33,600 annually; the five tri-weekly papers had sub- 
scription lists of 5,200 and produced $20,800 in the year; the six monthlies 
had a total of 21,400 subscribers, and their annual product came to $31,600; 
and the two quarterlies, issuing 3,000 copies, produced $6,500 worth of jour- 
nals. Job work and advertising done by Nashville printing offices totalled 
$78,471. Books and stationery not manufactured in Nashville but sold over 
the counters of her thriving bookstores totalled $210,000. Furthermore, 
Nashville presses had manufactured fully 532,693 books in 1858 alone with 
a wholesale market value of $224,038.° It was truly a great industry. 

But it all stopped one Sunday in February of 1862. The day the presses 
shut down was described eighteen years later as follows: 


With the general stampede from the city on the memorable Sunday after 
the fall of Fort Donelson, February 17, 1862, all publication was sus- 
pended. Every man looked to his own safety, and more especially the 
members of the press, whose peculiar position rendered their future 
more uncertain than that of persons who had engaged in less public occu- 
pations. Offices were abandoned with forms half made up, paper wet for 
the press, type on the galleys, and half-set manuscripts upon the cases 


9 John P. Campbell, Nashville Business Directory . . . Vol IV, 1859 (Nashville, E. G. Eastman 
1859) 6-7. 
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and copy-hooks. Curiosity-seekers from the incoming armies pied the 
forms and carried away as specimen “relics”, letters from the choicest 
fonts, or by ignorant handling did great injury to that which they left 
… The Methodist Publishing House was taken possession of by the United 
States quartermaster’s department soon after the occupation, and con- 
verted into a government printing-office, for the publication of official 
bulletins, orders and army blanks.!° 


The presses were thus stopped but only temporarily. The skillec craftsmen 
and the equipment and, more importantly, a cultured, lettered climate, 
hospitable to an active printing and publishing industry still existed in Nash- 
ville, requiring more than a war to destroy it. The presses were, af course, to 
begin again later, but that is another story. 


19 Clayton, p 241. 


Eprror’s Note: A Directory of the Book and Printing Industries in Ante-Bellum Nash- 
ville, by David Kaser, of which the above is the Introduction, is being prepared for 
May publication. Price: $5.25. 





The Publishing House of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, on the Public Square in Nashville, 
1854 (see p 214 above). From an engraving in 
the Nashville City and Business Directory for 
1860-61, Volume V (Nashville, L. P. Williams 
1860) facing p 88. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe and the Byron Whirlwind 


By FRANK LENTRICCHIA, JR 
Duke University 


N THE 1820s and 1830s Lord Byron’s popularity in this country was, 
as Perry Miller has observed, “fabulous”? among the general reading 
public and among members of the younger generation of writers like Long- 
fellow and Whittier who would become the reigning literati of their time. 
Even then, however, at the height of his American fame, the critics writing 
for the powerful North American Review were denouncing Byron. After his 
death in 1824 reaction set in, and by mid-century Byron and Byronism in 
America were almost out of fashion.? Then, in September of 1869, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe published an article in the Atlantic M onthly calculated to 
bury once and for all an already moribund reputation. But, paradoxically, by 
charging Byron with having incestuous relations with his half-sister, Augusta 
Leigh, Mrs Stowe created a scandal which caused her reputation, not Byron’s, 
to plummet here and in England. And, by the odd operation of a principle 
of compensation, the unfavorable editorial response to Mrs Stowe generated 
a new popular interest in Byron. ~ 
The sensationalism of Mrs Stowe’s charges caused a whirlwind which 
some of the leading literary figures could hardly avoid. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and William Dean Howells, men usually associated with the more 
decorous aspects of literary life, played key roles in advancing the cause 
célèbre, and James Russell Lowell’s response in his private correspondence 
provides an accurate gauge of the impact of Mrs Stowe’s article. Their ulti- 
mate uniformity of opinion, arrived at by different routes, paralleled the 


! Consciousness in Concord: The Text of Thoreau’s Hitherto “Lost Journal" (1840-1841). 
Together with Notes and a Commentary by Perry Miller (Boston, 1958) 50. 


* For a good account of Byron’s popularity with the American public in the 1820s and 1830s 
see William Ellery Leonard, Byron and Byronism in America (New York 1905). The North 
American Review's attitude is documented in H. L., Kleinfield, “Infidel on Parnassus: Lord Byron 
and The North American Review, New England Quarterly xxxm (July 1960) 164-185. For a 
general account of the wider critical attitudes see William Charvat, The Origins of American 
Critical Thought: 1810-1835 (Philadelphia 1936), especially p 1-7. For the opinions of Whit- 
tier, Bryant, Emerson, Longfellow, Channing, and Margaret Fuller see John A. Pollard, John 
Greenleaf Whittier: Friend of Man (Boston 1949) 38, 42, 51, 70, 77; Parke Godwin, A Biog- 
raphy of William Cullen Bryant, with Extracts from His Private Correspondence (New York 
1863) 1 205; Ralph C. Rusk, The Life of Ralph Waldo Emerson (New York 1949) 203-207, 
239; Edward Wagenknecht, Longfellow: A Full-Length Portrait (New York 1955) 14; Arthur 
W. Brown, Always Young For Liberty: A Biography of William Ellery Channing (Syracuse 
1956) 60. That the American critics were switching their focus to Wordsworth by the 1850s is 
documented in Annabel Newton, Wordsworth In Early American Criticism (Chicago 1928) 
154, and Samuel Chew, Byron in England: His Fame and After-Fame (New York 1924), 263. 
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opinions expressed by many of the newspapers and periodicals of the day. 
The stimulation of popular interest in Byron was the end of a bizarre series 
of events, 


I 


When in 1856 Mrs Stowe met Lady Byron for the second time, she was 
"told" of Byron's incestuous relationship with his half-sister. She immedi- 
ately advised Lady Byron to publish the story, but later Mrs Stowe told her 
to "leave all with some discreet friends.” * Reliable evidence indicates that 
Mrs Stowe and Lady Byron admired each other so deeply and so sincerely 
that the relationship bordered on mutual idolization. Undoubtedly, Mrs 
Stowe's idolization of Lady Byron. was among the major reasons for the 
eventual publication of the article. Approximately thirteen years later 
(1869) the Recollections of Byron's Italian mistress, the Countess Guiccioli, 
were published. Mrs Stowe was spurred to action. In a letter to Holmes she 
wrote: "I have been induced to prepare it by the run which the Guiccioli 
book is having, which from first to last is an unsparing attack on Lady 
Byron's memory... "5 

Actually, this reason was not the most important one. The real provoca- 
tion that the Countess Guiccioli's Recollections offered was not so much the 
unsparing attack on Lady Byron's memory as the glorification of Byron; the 
memory of a poet who had treated his wife and most of his women so very 
severely, and the vital presence of the lady who championed women's rights 
met head on. There is little doubt about what Mrs Stowe was crusading for. 
What was only a hint in her article became a theme in her book, Lady 
Byron Vindicated, published about six months later as an answer to her 
numerous critics: 

It is because of such transgressors as Byron . . . that there are so many 
helpless, cowering, broken-hearted abject women, given over to the 
animal love which they share alike with the poor dog, — the dog, who 
beaten, kicked, starved, and cuffed, still lies by his master with great 
anxious eyes of love and sorrow, and with sweet, brute forgiveness nestles 


upon his bosom, as he lies in his filth in the snowy ditch, to keep the 
warmth of life in him. . .. Oh that men should teach women that there are 


3 Quoted in Annie A. Fields, Life and Letters of H. B. Stowe (Boston 1897) 321. 
* 'The correspondence quoted in Fields, p 217, 223, 236, 237, 247, makes this point obvious. 
5 Fields 320. 


6 H. B. Stowe, "The True Story of Lady Byron’s Life," Atlantic Monthly xxiv (Sept 1869) 
295-311. 
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no higher duties and are capable of no higher tenderness, than this loving 
unquestioning, animal fidelity.” 


The thought of Byron the poet seemed to add salt to the wound. While try- 
ing in a melodramatic way to prove the charge of incest, she wrote that Don 
Juan was an “insult to a Christian community.” It was obscene, immoral, and 
obviously composed under the stimulus of “gin and water.” In general, she 
found Byron personally “filthy,” and his writings “filthy to the bone.” And 
horror of all horrors, Mrs Stowe believed that the Guiccioli book was bring- 
ing the youth of America under the seductive powers of a depraved man. 
That Mrs Stowe was shocked over the fact that a professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy at the University of Edinburgh could approve of Don Juan (and, in 
fact, could actually see the poem as a work of the moral imagination), 
nicely underlines the problem that many nineteenth-century critics had in 
appreciating Byron’s artistry and breadth of moral vision. 

To comprehend the full impact of the furor that Mrs Stowe’s article 
created, one has to go back a few months before it was published. At that 
time James T. Fields, editor of the Atlantic, was vacationing in Europe. 
Fields named his young assistant, William Dean Howells, to assume full 
responsibility. Howells, as yet a literary figure of comparatively little impor- 
tance, could not cope with Mrs Stowe, much less refuse her article. The 
“modern day equivalent of Mrs. Roosevelt, Helen Keller, Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart, and Simone de Beauvoir” * commanded tremendous respect in Bos- 
ton, and, more importantly, was a frequent and highly valued contributor 
to the Atlantic. 

But even if Howells could have refused Mrs Stowe, he would not have 
done so. In a letter to Fields, he revealed his position: “It seems to be gen- 
erally allowed it was awkwardly done. . . . I see this but I think the story is 
true and ought to be told.” All he really desired, as he explained, was more 
authority and time so that the article might be better written.’ Later, in a 
letter to his father, he elaborated on his point of view. He granted again that 
the article was “wretchedly done,” but the end that he thought it had attained 
made all the trouble seem worthwhile. Byron, he wrote, was “base,” “filthy,” 
and “mean”; Mrs Stowe, he added, had surely done the world a great service 


7 H. B. Stowe, Lady Byron Vindicated: A History of the Byron Controversy (London 1870) 
78-19. 

8 Edwin H. Cady, The Road to Realism: The Early Years 1887-1885 of William Dean Howells 
(Syracuse 1956) 137. 

9 Quoted in Life in Letters of William Dean Howells, Mildred Howells, ed (New York 1928) 1 
149. 
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by publishing her article, for he believed it would save the pure young souls 
from undue suffering.” 

The opinion Howells expressed in 1869 changed very little over the years. 
What did change, however, was his attitude toward Mrs Stowe. In 1901, in 
his Literary Friends and Acquaintance, he wrote that “Mrs. Stowe was quite 
the person to take au grand serieux the monstrous imaginations of Lady 
Byron’s jealousy and to feel it on her conscience to make public support of 
them... .” | This statement seems to imply that Howells had become a 
defender of Byron. He never was. The comment is indeed curious, for there 
had been no evidence advanced between the years of 1869 and 1901 which 
would even hint that Mrs Stowe was the dupe of Lady Byron’s jealousy and 
imagination. 

This surface disparity between Howells’ early and later opinions must be 
underscored because it is related to the reasons why Byron’s reputation was 
rejuvenated in this period rather than buried. Howells expressed his first 
reaction in his private correspondence, But for publication in 1901 he casti- 
gated Mrs Stowe rather than Byron. Others would react similarly but with 
greater speed. Since many critics turned on Mrs Stowe immediately after 
the publication of her controversial article, very little destructive criticism 
was leveled at Byron. The reader of periodicals and newspapers in 1869 
could even get the impression that the critics were admiring Byron, though 
it would be a while before this would happen. The important point is that 
Byron's popular reputation began to boom once again. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes' involvement in the Byron scandal is in some 
ways symbolic. In the beginning he seemed to be in agreement with the 
article, and when Mrs Stowe asked him to be her "literary supervisor" and 
counsel, he “very willingly consented” because he believed in the essential 
truth of her story.” But the extreme repercussions were far beyond anything 
that even he had anticipated. He called the aftermath the “Byron Whirl- 
wind” and likened it to the wind storm which hit Boston on September 8 — 
a storm which turned out to be the worst in fifty-four years. 

It wasn’t long before Holmes wanted very much to forget about his role 
as “very willing” advisor. In fact he went so far as to lie about the whole 
matter when he told his friend John Lothrop Motley, the historian, that he 


10 Life in Letters 150. 

11 W, D. Howells, Literary Friends and Acquaintance: A Personal Retrospect of American 
Authorship (New York 1901) 140. 

12 Quoted in John T. Morse, Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes (Boston 1896) a 179, 
183-184. 
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“might have felt very badly about it, if [he] had any responsibility in coun- 
seling Mrs. Stowe to publish. . . ." Finally, in 1874 he hinted to Motley that he 
thought the story might be false; the coup de grace came when he told Mrs 
Stowe that she should not have published at all!? Holmes had reversed his 
field despite the fact that he hated Byron as the man who “diabolized the 
literature of his century and hung his pure young wife in chains to dangle 
before all the unborn ribalds of coming generations.” 1 

James Russell Lowell did not get himself into the same dilemma. Appar- 
ently, he was too conscious of the principles of gentility to make that mistake. 
“I don't believe the story at all,” he said. He could not believe that Byron 
was even capable of incest because, according to Lowell, incest “occurs in 
lonely farmhouses and not in cities swarming with public women.” For Mrs 
Stowe he had no kind words. She had done an ill thing and it revolted his 
sense of propriety. As far as he was concerned, her real purpose was to tell 
the world that she was once on intimate terms with Lady Byron.” 

In the final analysis, the views of Holmes, Howells, and Lowell are almost 
identical. Although they all rejected Mrs Stowe, by no means was this a sign 
that they accepted Byron. Holmes and Howells, to the contrary, bitterly 
denounced him, retaining the old formula: an immoral man equals an 
immoral and poor artist. Lowell believed in the “truth” of this diluted 
Platonism, too. In a letter to E. C. Stedman he wrote: “To be sure! Let no 
man write a line that he would not have his daughter read. . . . The true 
Church of poetry is founded upon a rock, and I have no fear that these 
smutchy backdoors of hell shall prevail against her.” * The significant aspect 
about the reaction of these three is that in the end they put their sense of 
what was proper before their attitudes toward art, and more importantly, 
before their attitudes toward Byron. 


II 


America's nineteenth century literary squabbles tended to be limited to 
the hub of its literary universe. But this case was so sensational that it could 
not be so contained. Mrs Stowe's indiscreet excursion into Lord Byron's pri- 
vate life quickly became a topic of national interest. The newspapers and 
popular magazines, assuming their role as the makers and leaders of Ameri- 


13 Morse 183—184, 209, 230. 
14 Morse 230. 


15 Quoted in New Letters of James Russell Lowell, Mark A. Dewolfe Howe, ed (New York 
1932) 146—147. 


18 Quoted in Letters of James Russell Lowell, Charles Eliot Norton, ed (New York 1894) r 337. 
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can moral opinion, attacked her with severity that is difficult to exaggerate. 
For example, the New York Independent, whose staff included Mrs Stowe's 
closest friends in journalism, condemned her without reservation." News- 
paper editors refused to believe Mrs Stowe's charges, and were generally 
outraged by the article. As the Nation put it, "The truth of Mrs Stowe's story 
seems to have been universally denied by the press." ** 

The New York Times printed more than twenty lengthy articles on the 
matter between September, 1869, and February, 1870. In the beginning the 
Times was cautious and published articles only from other newspapers. On 
September 1, it published an article from the Hartford Post which was almost 
noncommittal, merely stating that Macmillan’s Magazine (the Exglish peri- 
odical which published the article) probably would not have printed the 
article if it had not been well-founded. Yet, showing a penchant for caution, 
it was quick to add that English publishers were not always above sensation- 
alism.'? On September 8, the Times published an article from a London 
newspaper which quoted the vehement denials of the legal advisors to Lady 
Byron’s family.” Finally, on September 4, the point of view of the Times 
began to become apparent when its London correspondent commented that 
he thought Lady Byron was the “victim of delusion.” °! Then, on Septem- 
ber 5, the Times expressed an editorial opinion and made the essential point: 


Lady Byron told Mrs Stowe that she wished to render her Ex-Lord’s 
name infamous for the purpose of destroying the popularity of his works. 
The attempt has not only been an absurd failure, but has resulted in a 
sudden renewal of the popularity the poet enjoyed a half a century ago. 
New editions and cheap editions of his works are advertised; his portraits 
and busts are extensively displayed; his collars have obtained a new run, 
and myriads of readers and admirers, especially young men and women, 
have been making themselves acquainted with his poetry, good aad bad, 
foul and fair. We do not propose to account for this; but certain we are 
it is not because people believe the shocking accusation that has been 
made against his sister and by two celebrated ladies.?? 


From September 6 through September 19, there appeared in the Times a host 
of front-page articles and letters to the editor expressing outrage, disbelief, 


17 Forrest Wilson, Crusader in Crenoline: The Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe (Philadelphia 
1941) 538-540. 

18 “Was It A Mystification?” Nation 1x (Sept 2 1869) 189. 

19 New York Times, Sept 1 1869, p 4. 

20 New York Times, Sept 3 1869, p 1. 

21 New York Times, Sept 4 1869, p 1. 

22 New York Times, Sept 5 1869, p 4. 
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and sympathy for Lord Byron’s memory. The one letter that did sympathize 
with Lady Byron made no derogatory comments about Lord Byron.”* When, 
on September 21, another editorial on the scandal was “reluctantly” pub- 
lished, the writer said he had no desire to prolong the discussion of the 
“repulsive story,” but he felt that the demands of historical truth forced him 
to place on record a “complete refutation of a narrative which was so full of 
intrinsic improbabilities and contradictions, and which cast an infamous 
stigma on Lord Byron’s memory without tending to exalt Lady Byron in the 
estimation of the world.” *4 

It might be expected that Southern newspapers would have special reason 
to rejoice over Mrs Stowes plight. The Charleston Daily Courier, in fact, 
took advantage of the situation and tied Mrs Stowe's abolition efforts in with 
her incest story. “Where are Mrs Harriet Beecher Stowe's friends?” it asked. 
“By Uncle Tom's Cabin she earned the hostility of the South, and now in 
equal proportion is receiving the disapprobation of the men and women of 
the North. . . ." For all time, the Southern writer concluded, Mrs Stowe's name 
will be linked with the "perpetration of as heinous a piece of bawdy as the 
literature of licentiousness in this country presents.” % During the same 
week, the Semi-Weekly Sentinel of Raleigh, North Carolina, prefaced a 
front page article with the remark that Lady Byron’s family “absolutely dis- 
claimed all continuance of the article which was published without their 
privity or consent.” *° 

The Philadelphia Press was not nearly as harsh on Mrs Stowe as it could 
have been. Like the Times it did not hesitate to publish anti-Stowe views 
from England, but it refused to speak editorially on the matter. The Press 
would only go so far to say that Lady Byron was obviously a victim of 
delusion and that naive Mrs Stowe was taken in by her.” Boston newspapers 
were less reticent about publishing their opinions. The editor of the Com- 
monwealth, for example, struck out against Mrs Stowe and the Atlantic for 
indulging in what he considered to be one of the “great evils of modern 
society.” As he saw it, there was a prevailing appetite for sensational stories 
and public slanders, “especially those which bring before the public some 


23 See New York Times, Sept 6 1869, p 1. Also, the Times for Sept 7, p 4, 8; Sept 10, p 4; 
Sept 15, p 2; Sept 16, p 1; Sept 19, p 1. 

24 New York Times, Sept 21 1869, p 4. 

25 Charleston Daily Courier, Sept 3 1869, p 2. 

26 Raleigh, North Carolina Semi-Weekly Sentinel, Sept 8 1869, p 1. 

27 Philadelphia Press, Sept 3 1869, p 4. Also the Press for Sept 4, p 1; Sept 6, p 1; Sept 7, p 1; 
Sept 11, p 11. 
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startling disclosures about domestic troubles of famous men.” The writer 
believed that the motivating factor behind the writing and publication of 
these stories was strictly commercial.” Furthermore, the editor himself had 
talked with one of Byron’s relatives in 1817 and had heard what he felt were 
the facts about the case: It was Lady Byron’s jealousy that had caused the 
divorce. He went on: “We all know the after-life of Lord Byron — his noble 
acts for Greece, his devotion to her cause, in which he gave his life. This 
alone should have saved his memory from the stain which Mrs. Stowe... 
attempts to cast upon him. . . ."?? Another Boston newspaper published a 
front page article of five and one-half columns of small print, written by 
Benjamin Butler, one of the most controversial and storied men of his time. 
After an ostentatious attempt to apply his legal skill in reviewing the case, 
Butler concluded that Mrs Stowe's evidence was thin and “ridiculous.” ?? 

Back in New York the Herald and the Tribune followed the lead of the 
Times. The Herald published a long letter to the editor which suggested that 
the Atlantic change its name to The Incest Libel Monthly of the Atlantic." 
On the same day, the Herald. also published an editorial which called Mrs 
Stowes story “false” and admonished her and her publishers for trying to 
“infect the public mind" with "poison." * The Tribune's editorial of Septem- 
ber 4 echoed the Herald, and on September 7, the Tribune also published 
Benjamin Butler's essay.” Meanwhile, throughout September and, for that 
matter, October, November, and December also, the Times continued to 
publish articles hostile to Mrs Stowe.** When in January, 1870, word got out 
that Mrs Stowe was about to publish a whole book on the Byron scandal, 
the Times printed another editorial opinion. In this editorial Mrs Stowe was 
likened to a "prosecutor who feels himself bound to press the charge, even 
after he has discovered the innocence of the accused. . . .” The writer of the 
editorial claimed that he had no desire to hurt the woman "from whom the 
whole civilized world has received substantial benefits." But, he wrote, "on 
this particular subject she has lost the power to discriminate between truth 
and fiction.” *° 


28 Boston Commonwealth, Oct 2 1869, p 2. 

29 Ibid. 

80 Boston Morning Journal, Sept 6 1869, p 1. 

31 New York Herald, Sept 1 1869, p 5. Also, the Herald, Sept 4 1869, p 4. 
82 New York Herald, Sept 1 1869, p 6. 

33 New York Daily Tribune, Sept 4 1869, p 4, and Sept 7 p 4. 

34 See New York Times, Sept 26 1869, p 1; Sept 27, p 1; Dec 30, p 4. 

85 New York Times, Jan 4 1870, p 4. Also, Feb 6, p 4. 
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From the periodicals Mrs Stowe could gain little solace. The Nation 
printed a series of editorials on the matter; the titles, themselves, are illumi- 
nating: “The Byron Horror,” “Was It a Mystification?,” and “Supposing It 
To Be True.” Another article printed in the Nation, "Mrs Stowe's Vindica- 
tion of Lady Byron,” brought forth what finally emerged as the crucial point; 
as noted above, Byron's reputation was in eclipse by 1869. But now, lamented 
the Nation, the “dying interest in Byron has been revived . . . the sale of his 
works has been greatly stimulated.” Since this new interest was the result 
of Mrs Stowe’s scandalous piece, was this not the article’s strongest condem- 
nation, reasoned the Nation? *° 

According to Holmes only “the baser sort of papers” were running Mrs 
Stowe over the coals. Why only a “base” paper would chastise Mrs Stowe is 
puzzling. Were base papers along with base people the only supporters of 
Byron, as Holmes hinted? ** Holmes’ comment is far from the truth. The 
Nation made the telling point here. Those newspapers, one of the editors 
wrote, “who are not very particular about what they publish themselves 
and, in fact, have never been known thus far to refuse to publish anything 
for any other reason than that it would not pay,” were horrified by the fact 
that incest was made the subject of an article published in a magazine of 
such wide circulation.** Whether the newspapers cared for Byron did not 
matter. Mrs Stowe had violated a code which they — Holmes’s baser sort of 
papers — respected. 

Verse published in the Southern Review of Baltimore summarized much 
of the criticism of Mrs Stowe, and, at the same time, contrasted directly with 
the rather dubious manner in which the American Bibliopolist responded to 
the scandal: 

Let him rest in his shame and splendor, 
In splendor and shame let him lie; 
Whisper low for the grave should defend her, 
Curse no more, for he cannot reply. . . . 
Why conjure a phantom terror 
From the ashes of the great, 


And, worse than vilest error, 
Speed the horrible debate? 


86 "Was It A Mystification?” Nation 1x (Sept 2 1869) 189, Also, "The Byron Horror,” Nation xx 
(Aug 26 1869) 167 and “Vindication of Lady Byron,” Nation x (Jan 13 1870) 24-25. 


37 Quoted in Morse m 184. 


58 <“ ‘Supposing It To Be True,” Nation 1x (Sept 9 1869) 208. See Spe "Byron and the 
Controversy," American Bibliopolist 1 (Feb 1870) 69. 
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Why when the world is listening 
To minstrels robed in light, 

Wile us back to the morbid glistening 
Of a spirit of the night? ?? 


The American Bibliopolist, however, was in an opportunistic mooc and 
printed an advertisement entitled “Editions of Byron and Byroniana” which 
listed prices and gave brief descriptions of Byron’s works, letters, and biog- 
raphies. Beneath the advertisement was this sentence: “These titles form a 
compendium of Byron literature which may be of interest at the present 
crisis.” *° 

Although Mrs Stowe's defenders were few and far between, at least she 
had the consolation of seeing one major magazine take her side. That maga- 
zine was Harper's Monthly; the writer was the then popular George William 
Curtis who, as occupant of the “Easy Chair,” commanded a large audience. 
His comments on Mrs Stowe's diatribe were a throwback to the old days of 
the North American Review. Not only did he believe Mrs Stowe; he seemed 
to reflect the very spirit of her article. Byron was a “dirty” and “debauched” 
man, he wrote; Mrs Stowe was right and the New York Times showec poor 
taste for lambasting her.“ Another defender of Mrs Stowe was Mark Twain. 
Unfortunately for Mrs Stowe, Twain’s moralistic comments in the Buffalo 
Express were published anonymously.” 

One wonders if Mrs Stowe would have published her opinions at all had 
she read an article in Lippincott’s Magazine for June, 1869. This article, 
which was concerned with the burning of Byron’s autobiography, made a 
parenthetical remark on his marriage that anticipated the storm which 
followed Mrs Stowe’s allegations: 


The marriage was ill-starred from first to last. A thousand causes were 
alleged for the separation. The same are repeated in English society to- 
day — some too monstrous to appear in print — others as frivolous as 
the minds that invented them. Not one is true.*? 


39 “The Atlantic Monthly: Its Charges Against Byron," Southern Review vi (Oct 1869) 477-- 
478. 

40 “Editions of Byron and Byroniana,” American Bibliopolist 1 (Dec 1869) 378-381. 

41 George William Curtis, "Editors Easy Chair,” Harpers Monthly xxxix (Oct 1869) 764- 
766, Another favorable review is “The Byron Story in England,” Harpers Weekly xm (Oct 16 
1869) 658-659. 

42 Paul Baender, “Mark Twain and the Byron Scandal,” American Literature xxx (Jan 1959) 
467—485. 

43 "A Lost Chapter of History,” Lippincott's Magazine xx (June 1869) 669. 
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The truth or falsehood of the article was not the significant issue. Its “mon- 
strous” aspect certainly was: the reactions of Howells and Holmes perfectly 
illustrate the point. The incident caused the Atlantic to lose 15,000 sub- 
scribers.** Another important group, their appetites apparently whetted by 
the scandal attached to Byron's name, began buying poetry once more.“ 


44 See M. A. DeWolfe Howe, The Atlantic Monthly and Its Makers (Boston 1919) 49-50. Also, 
Cady 136. 


45 Chew 279: “The effect of the revelations was greatly to increase the sale of Byron’s poems, 
in England and America.” 





Matthew Arnold and the American “Literary Class”: 
Unpublished Correspondence and Some Further Reasons 


By Davo J. DELAvRA 
University of Texas 


HILE ENGLISH visitors to America in the nineteenth century — 

Dickens, or Mrs Trollope, or Harriet Martineau — were generally 
critical and sometimes hostile observers, no other visitor so touched the 
quick of the American consciousness and sensibility as did Matthew 
Arnold in his “tour” of 1883-1884. The man who was warmly, if warily, 
welcomed on 22 October 1883, departed the scene quietly on 8 March 
the victim of one of the most savage newspaper campaigns in American 
history. What is truly disturbing in this violent episode in American cul- 
tural history is the almost uniformly hostile or patronizing tone of later 
accounts. A report of 1931 finds that “from the beginning there was a 
steady growth of Arnold's opinion of his own importance," which by the 
end of his life had become “the conviction that he was a sort of Messiah 
of culture.” * And Howard Mumford Jones makes his none too accurate 
account of the tour the occasion for an exaggerated attack on Arnold's 
authoritarianism, his "deep distrust of the people," his “racial snobbery,” 
and his chasing after “the rich, the prominent, or the well-born.”? It is 
valuable to know that until the visit of 1883 the American press was "con- 
ciliatory and appreciative" of Arnold's work, but we now know it is too 
simple to say that The [American] public did not appreciate Arnold, but 
the literary class did." * 


1 According to Arnold's notebook, as recorded in C. H. Leonard’s unpublished PhD dissertation, 
Matthew Arnold. in America (Yale University 1932), and not October 15, as reported in Jones 
( Note 3, below). Leonard's valuable work, long ago praised by Lionel Trilling, has been of great 
help in making clear Amold’s American itinerary. 

2 E, P. Lawrence, "An Apostle's Progress: Matthew Arnold in America," PQ x (January 1931) 
63. 

3 Howard Mumford Jones, "Arnold, Aristocracy, and America" (1944), in History and the 
Contemporary: Essays in Nineteenth-Centurg Literature (Madison 1964) 103—126. Jones is 
incorrect in reading "Numbers" as an earlier piece "made over from its original form for Ameri- 
can consumption" (p 109), and he obviously misreads Arnold's arithmetic in that lecture (p 111), 
any faults of which are not due to Arnold's inability to count. Finally, Tones is taken in by the 
press reaction, and holds it against Arnold that he actually came to America to make money 
(p 115-116)! None of this is to deny that Jones’s indictment brings up the problems of Arnold’s 
political conservatism and his growing alienation from “the meaninglessness of political life” in 
cogent, if rather too forensic, terms. 

* See James Dow McCallum, “The Apostle of Culture Meets America," New England Quar- 
terly xx (July 1929) 381. 
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For that “literary class” was profoundly divided, and in its diverse 
reactions to Arnold much of the continuing division of American culture 
was summed up. It is probably true, as Leslie Stephen once suggested, that 
“Arnold’s merits were even more fully recognised" in America than in his 
own country, even during his lifetime, for the paradoxical but intelligible 
reason that Philistinism and "the ugly side of middle class mediocrity" were 
more virulent here.? The best study we have of Arnold's impact on American 
intellectual life, that of John Henry Raleigh, makes clear that the earlier 
Arnoldians — beginning with Charles Eliot Norton and Henry James, and 
including younger critics like William Brownell and Stuart Sherman — 
looked to Arnold for that "centre" which American life failed to provide, 
and felt that even the best of their critical predecessors were "either flawed 
or incomplete." * Though the 'eighties and ‘nineties mark the high water 
mark of Arnold’s influence on younger American critics, especially those 
influenced by Norton, older figures like Whitman, Lowell, Twain, and 
Howells remained defensive in the presence of the Arnoldian gospel, above 
all in the decade of the 'eighties when Arnold offered his fullest evaluation 
of American "civilization." * The present study, by presenting unpublished 
letters * and other cognate materials not generally known to Arnoldians, 
attempts to advance this still unsettled matter of Arnold's relations with 
American intellectuals one step further. By concentrating attention on 
Arnold’s surprisingly full personal dealings with the American “literary 
class,” especially Norton and Lowell, it may bring out more sharply his atti- 
tudes toward the life of the mind in the United States as opposed to the 
question of American life generally. In the process, the precise thrust of 
Arnold’s American essays becomes clearer, Finally, a number of details 
of Arnold’s two visits to America are established, including some surprises. 


I 


The New England writers were the only group of American intellectuals 
in whom Arnold took a special if limited interest, and Charles Eliot Norton 
was the only American man of letters — Emerson always excluded — with 


5 Studies of a Biographer (London 1902) x 77, 110. 


6 John Henry Raleigh, Matthew Arnold and American Culture (2nd ed; Berkeley and Los 
Angeles 1961) 13. 


7 Raleigh 47. 


8 Many of them brought to my attention by Roger L. Brooks’s very helpful “Matthew Arnold’s 
Correspondence," MP xxx (May 1962) 273-275. 
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whom Arnold felt a deep intellectual kinship and permanent personal attach- 
ment, In the best sense a "disciple," Norton alone received Arnold's con- 
fidences; he was probably the only American writer of Arnolds own 
generation fitted by temperament and convictions to absorb the Arnoldian 
point of view on its own terms and with balance. In 1853, when Norton 
himself was only in his mid-twenties, Arthur Hugh Clough had lived at 
Shady Hill, Norton’s home in Cambridge, and Norton helped him get his 
poetry published in America.® This fact made it inevitable that in 1856, 
during Norton’s first visit to England, he should have sought ovt Arnold; 
though he had judged his early poems “too chiselled and cold, too sculp- 
turesque for our hot and hasty demands,” he found the man “quite different 
from my preconceived idea of him” and his conversation quite different from 
his writing." Norton talked with "Mat Arnold” again in London in 1872, 
and found that “he has suffered much, of late, from the loss of children, and 
looks troubled and worn.” | Arnold published “A Word about America,” 
his first full-scale analysis of American “civilization,” in the Nineteznth Cen- 
tury for May 1882, and there announced: “with the best will in the world, I 
have never yet been able to go to America, and probably I never shall be 
able.” It was very likely this remark that led Norton, then deep in the 
editing of the Carlyle-Emerson correspondence, to invite Arnold to come to 
America as his guest." 1? 


Fox How, 
Ambleside. 
August 31% 
1882 


My dear M". Norton 


I should indeed like to see you again, and if I ever come to 3oston 
you may be sure that I will gladly come and stay with you, if you will 


9 Kermit Vanderbilt, Charles Eliot Norton: Apostle of Culture in a Democracy (Cambridge, 
Mass 1959) 49. 

10 Letters of Charles Eliot Norton, ed Sara Norton and M. A. De Wolfe Howe (Boston and 
New York 1913) 1 101, 148. 


11 Ibid x 443. 


12 Civilization in the United States: First and Last Impressions of America (Boston 1900) 
7273, Hereafter cited as CUS. 


18 This letter, now in the Yale University Library, was used in Leonard, p 55. All unpublished 
correspondence is presented here with the permission of Professor Amold Whitridze, the poet’s 
grandson, All letters to Norton except the first are presented by permission of the Harvard Col- 
lege Library, as are the letters to Lowell, Aldrich, and Child. The letter to Higgimson is in the 
Wellesley College Library. The New York Public Library holds the Carnegie letters, the letter 
to Coleridge (Berg Collection), and that to Fitch (Montague Collection). The letters to Holmes 
are in the Library of Congress. 
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have me. But I have given up for the present the notion of visiting 
America. I was coming to lecture, an odious business, and tolerable to 
me only in view of making a certain sum of money, to enable me to take 
my small pension and retire. I find that there is a good deal of doubt 
about my making this sum of money, and I have at any rate postponed 
my visit till I have fuller information. I am so tied and bound here that to 
visit America merely for the sake of seeing the country and my friends 
there, which is the way in which I should really like to visit it, is impossi- 
ble to me. 

Meanwhile, when are you going to give your friends the pleasure of 
seeing you over here again? 

Ever most sincerely yours, 


Matthew Arnold. — 


James Russell Lowell, American Minister in London from 1880 to 1885, 
had also read Arnold's article, and evidently raised some objections. Arnold 
wrote from the Athenaeum Club in May 1882. 


May 18% 
My dear M. Lowell 


I hoped to have got a word with you last night, but you went away 
early. Thank you for your note and extract; we may have types of Philis- 
tine that you have not, but whoever neither is xak0¢ x&[a00c, nor has 
the ideal of becoming so, is surely a Philistine, as I imagine there are but 
too many of such people on both sides the Atlantic. 

John Morley, who has seen you with his own eyes, wrote to me that 
he was particularly pleased with my insisting on its being just the same 
people there as here. He added, that you had one or two advantages 
which we have not, and three or four disadvantages; perhaps it may be 
more true to say, reversing the proportion, that you have three or four 
advantages as compared with us, and one or two disadvantages. 


Ever sincerely yours 


Matthew Arnold.— 
Mrs. Winthrop was charming. 


One would like to have had Lowell’s note and extract. Arnold's politely con- 
ciliatory tone (“We may have types of Philistine that you have not”; “you 
have three or four advantages") is explained by the fact that Arnold had 
taken Lowell’s 1869 essay, “On a Certain Condescension in Foreigners,” for 
his chief text in his own essay. Arnold over and over professes a mock- 
chastened tone in taking to heart Lowells warning against the narrow 
"Anglicism" which leads foreign critics, especially Englishmen, to attack 
American life and culture. Arnold has great fun repeating Lowell’s own half- 
boastful claim that the United States is "the most common-schooled and the 
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least cultivated people in the world”: the effect is to make Lowell the exas- 
perated popular chauvinist on all fours with the most hectoring American 
newspapers Arnold cites. Lowell must have been vexed by Arnold’s barbed 
condescension toward himself — the condescension of one who was becom- 
ing America’s chief foreign critic — displayed as it was while he was Minis- 
ter. Certainly he had never been an Arnoldian; as Raleigh shows, Lowell 
repeatedly objected to Arnold’s alleged overrefinement and coldness, and 
“whenever he referred to Arnold it was invariably to disagree, and usually 
to disagree with one of the essentials of Arnold’s thought." !* Thus Arnold's 
awkwardness and defensiveness make the letter exemplary of their relations 
in general. 

What exactly was Arnold arguing against in “A Word about America’? 
Centrally, he was refuting the claim of a Boston newspaper that there were, 
in all the major cities of the country, “highly civilized individuals” like the 
heroes in James’s and Howells’ novels (CUS 70). Arnold responds by point- 
ing out: “This is a case where the question of numbers is of capital impor- 
tance. ... The important question is: In what numbers are they to be found?" 
(76, 77; my italics). Fearful as he was that “the ideal of . . . humanization" 
would be “lowered and coarsened” in such a climate of complacency (89), he 
refutes the newspaper by a distinction between “real lovers of the humane 
life, but not yet numerous enough or united enough to produce much effect,” 
and the actually widespread “worthy respectable people” of the middle class 
in all American towns who have not yet arrived at the goal of a high civiliza- 
tion (80, 83). And convinced that “as we in England have to transform our 
civilization, so America has hers still to make,” he inevitably rejects with 
contemptuous politeness the “kind” offer of American civilization “as a help 
to mend ours” (79, 105). 

It seems never to have been noticed that this is exactly the argument of 
the first lecture Arnold gave in New York, “Numbers; or The Majority and 
the Remnant” — only in reverse. In other words, sometime between the 
spring of 1882 and 5 October 1883, when he writes that he has finished 
"Numbers," !5 Arnold so softened his attitude toward the possibilities for 
the higher life in the America he had still not seen, that he could now con- 
cede that American civilization had a unique destiny. Amold’s new argu- 


14 See the evidence gathered by Raleigh, p 61-62. Joseph J. Reilly, James Russell Lowell as a 
Critic (New York 1915) 93, points out that Lowell had little to say of Arnold’s poetry and evi- 
dently never responded to it. 

15 Letters of Matthew Arnold, 1848-1888, ed George W. E. Russell (2 vols in one, New York 
1900) x 25. Hereafter cited as L. 
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ment is that the majority is always unsound, and the “saving remnant” has 
in the past been ineffectual because so small, but that in the great new 
nations like the United States, the remnant, though proportionally the same, 
is for the first time so large in absolute numbers that it may indeed become 
"all-transforming." American critics were quick to seize on Arnold's anti- 
democratic bias in questioning the virtue of majorities; and of course his 
indifference to the matter of proportion may continue to puzzle the modern 
reader. But what is of special interest here is Arnold's reversal of tactics as 
he sought directly to gain and please an American audience. Moreover, it 
was such provocative issues as these that underlay the apparently placid 
surface of Arnold’s letters to Lowell. It is noteworthy that in reversing his 
earlier judgment about America’s future, Arnold, by omitting Lowell’s name 
altogether, made no attempt to conciliate him or to change the slightly 
ludicrous image he had created of him. 

But despite this somewhat uneasy background to their relations, the letters 
went on smoothly, even cordially. Indeed, on 11 August 1882, as we now 
know, Arnold revealed at length to Lowell the reason for his contemplating 
an American lecture tour — a matter about which he was understandably 
rather secretive to others. Though “I have given up all notion of going to 
America this next winter," he says, and though ^I dont half like taking 
money for lecturing," "I must pay off a largish sum of money I borrowed to 
pay his [ie., his son's] Oxford debts and to send him out to Australia.” '' 
The occasion for the letter was Lowell’s having praised Arnold's Rede lec- 
ture, "Literature and Science," delivered in June and just printed in the 
Nineteenth Century for August, which with a revised introduction was to 
become one of Arnold's three lectures on the American tour.!? 

By 27 May 1888 we find Arnold preparing "for the invasion of America” 
( Lu 247). Andrew Carnegie met Arnold for the first time in June 1888, and 
he urged him to go ahead with his plans.!? But by Tuly 7 it was still not settled, 
as this letter to Norton, then in London, reveals. 


eX 


16 Discourses in America {New York 1924) 1-71. Hereafter cited as DA. 


17 Roger L. Brooks, “A Matthew Arnold Letter to James Russell Lowell: The Reason for the 
American Lecture Tour,” American Literature xxxx (November 1959) 337-338. 

18 For further information on the circumstances and the aftermath of the original lecture, see 
my “Four Matthew Arnold Letters,” Texas Studies in Literature and Language 1v (Summer 
1962) 280-283. 

19 Burton J. Hendrick, The Life of Andrew Carnegie (New York 1932) 1 243. 
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PAINS HILL COTTAGE, 
COBHAM, SURREY. 
July 79. 

My dear Norton 

I have promised to go and stay with D" Brooks if I go to Boston, but 
certainly I must manage to pay you a visit too. 

Meanwhile can you not give us a day here in this summer weather? 
We are in town all next week for a wedding and other engagements; but 
from the 20 to the end of the month any day would suit me; and both 
M'5, Arnold and I should so much like to see you here, I do assure you. 

You give no address except that of the Athenaeum, so I write to you 
there. I have several times asked for you since I got your note, but you 
were never in the Club. 

Most sincerely yours 


Matihew Arnold. — 


P.S. Owing to difficulties at the Education Office, where I am a humble 
inspector, my coming to America is not yet quite certain. 


The reference to Phillips Brooks, of Trinity Church, Boston, is significant in 
suggesting Arnold's considerable influence in liberal American theological 
circles. Brooks had recently met Arnold at the home of Lady Frances Baillie, 
and had evidently invited him then to stay with him in Boston.” He was to 
write in 1885 that Arnold and F. D. Maurice had had a "clear and powerful 
effect upon the Episcopal Church in Boston." * By 6 August all was finally 
decided, as Arnold wrote to Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


Fox How, Ambleside. 

Augt. 6%, 1883. 
My dear Sir 

It is only just settled that I can have leave from my Department, so 
as to be able to come to America; but some time ago I promised, if I did 
come, to stay with M. Phillips Brooks at Boston. I therefore cannot accept 
your kind invitation, but I do hope to have the pleasure of calling to thank 
you for it when I am in Boston. 
Very truly yours, 
Matthew Arnold. — 

Colonel Higginson 


This is “my friend Colonel Higginson, a prominent critic of Boston,” whom 
Arnold had treated in “A Word about America” and was again to treat in 
“Civilization in the United States” (1888) as equal to Lowell in fatuous 


20 Raymond W. Albright, Focus on Infinity: A Life of Phillips Brooks (New York 1961) 254, 
21 Albright 279. 
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chauvinism (CUS 69-70, 76, 184). Apparently there was no limit to the for- 
bearance which American men of letters were prepared to extend to Arnold 
up to this point. 

At any rate, Arnold sent Lowell the same news two days later. 


Fox How, Ambleside 
Aug*. 8, 1883. 
My dear Lowell 


You have shown such kind interest in my going to America, that I 
must tell you it is at last settled, and I am going. There was a good deal 
of hesitation and opposition as to my leave, and at one time I thought the 
whole thing was at an end; then came a sudden change, and the leave I 
desired was suddenly conceded in the amplest and kindest manner possi- 
ble. I have not yet made my arrangements, but I hope I shall get a good 
manager. I am very dubious about much success as a speaker and lec- 
turer, but at all events I shall see and learn something. 

Again and again in the last six months I have heard of your saying 
kind things about me or my productions, and now I have been reading in 
print the charming mention which you made of my father at Dulwich, 
and the very kind words which you added concerning his son. I assure 
you his son is not ungrateful. 

I am staying here with my sister, who now has this house which my 
father under Wordsworth's guidance built. How I should like to show it 
to you, if you come into this neighborhood while I am here! 

With kind remembrances to Mrs. Lowell, who I hope is quite well 
and strong again and, believe me, my dear Lowell, 


Most sincerely yours 
Matthew Arnold. — ?? 


On 15 September, Arnold wrote Carnegie, who had just been in Scotland, 
declining his invitation to stay with him in New York, now that Mrs Arnold 
and his elder daughter Lucy were to go with him. Lowell's keen interest in 
the trip is reflected in a letter very close to the time of embarkation. 


United Service Club 


Pall Mall, S.W. 
Sept.ber 25%, 
My dear Lowell 


How very kind of you! I entirely accepted your pleasant assurance 
that introductions would not be necessary, but I daresay there may have 
been people saying that they wondered how I should get on without 


22 The first paragraph of this letter and that of the letter of 25 September were reproduced in 
Brooks, AL xxxi 338 n. Lowell’s unpublished remarks at the Dulwich College “Speech Day,” on 
1 August, were reported the next day in the Times, though no mention of the Arnolds is there 
recorded. 
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them. I shall gladly take those which you have sent me, but don’t think 
of troubling yourself to send any more. 

I am in the miseries of preparation, as you were when you last wrote 
to me; and I only hope I may get through half as well as you did! 

With cordial thanks I am always sincerely yours 


Matthew Arnold. — 


But despite the cordiality of Amold’s tone, he had his reservations about 
Lowell’s knowledgeability concerning things west of Boston. He wrote his 
sister Fan on 7 October: “We are taking a good many introductions after all: 
the Secretaries at the American Legation thought it better. They say Lowell 
only knows at home Boston and Cambridge, and his advice as to social points 
cannot be followed for America generally” ( L u 256).? 


dex 


II 


Arnold landed at New York on 22 October. He did not go to Bcston until 
6 November, where he stayed on and off until mid-December. He seems to 
have met virtually every prominent man of letters. In effect, Arnolc had until 
1 December, the date of the Emerson lecture, to make or renew acquaint- 
ances. It is generally agreed that with that lecture the tide of popular as well 
as critical opinion turned strongly against Arnold, at least in New England. 
He was in touch with Thomas Bailey Aldrich, editor of the Atlantic Monthly, 
almost at once. 


Hotel Vendome — 
Nov”. 7th. 
Dear Sir 


Professor Norton has placed in my hands your kind note. Would 
Monday next suit you for us to breakfast with you? On Tuesday we are 
leaving Boston for some days. 

Most truly yours, 
Matthew Arnold. — 
T. B. Aldrich Esq. 


A month later Arnold was to write him again. 


23 Two other notes to Lowell suggest an even greater range of personal contact: one of 20 June 
(n. y.), evidently early in Lowell’s Ministry, reluctantly declining an invitation; aad a message 
of sympathy (25 September 1885) on Mrs Lowell’s death. 


mt 
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Somerset Club, 


Boston. 


Dec". 8%, 1883. 
My dear Mr. Aldrich, 


I should have liked to give you “Emerson”, but it was promised to 
Macmillan on our side more than a year ago, when I first formed the 
design of writing it. 

I wish I may have the chance of shaking you again by the hand, 

Most sincerely yours 
Matthew Arnold. — 


The lecture was to appear in Macmillans’ Magazine for May 1884. 

On 7 November, Arnold delivered “Numbers” in Boston to a packed hall, 
and was introduced by Oliver Wendell Holmes — as Arnold reported, “a 
dear little old man,” “the one survivor of the old Boston notabilities” (L u 
265, 272). Arnold wrote Holmes from the Vendome on the tenth. 


My dear D". Holmes 


I am absolutely bent on dining with you; but I am a perfect slave, 
and on the 13 and 14 I have to lecture in Connecticut. The week 
following we shall be in New York. Would Wednesday the 28 suit you? 
In that case I would insist on my manager not engaging me for it, and 
we would all return here from New York to have the great pleasure of 
dining with you. 

Most cordially yours 
Matthew Arnold. — 


He wrote again on the twenty-fifth from the Somerset Club to confirm the 
engagement: "We will be punctual. We can so seldom have the great pleas- 
ure of passing an evening with you, that you may be sure we will do nothing 
to abridge it." Unexpectedly, Holmes was an enthusiast for Arnold's poetry. 
He declared in 1891 that "Obermann" and "Obermann Once More" had a 
“melancholy charm . . . hardly any other verse possessed." ?* A contretemps 
arose from their meeting, however, which deserves mention. Evidently 
Holmes showed Arnold the proof of his poem, "At the Saturday Club," which 
was to appear in the Atlantic Monthly for January 1884. For when Amold's 
"Emerson" lecture was printed the following year, to his concluding com- 
parison of Emerson and Franklin he added this note: "I found with pleasure 


24 Eleanor M. Tilton, Amiable Aristocrat: A Biography of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes (New 
York 1947) 381. And see his defense on 29 November of Arnold's reading of his own verse 
(p 437): “he recites his verses as if he lived them . . . he believes in himself which is what gives 
one vigor and enthusiasm." 
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that this conjunction of Emerson’s name with Franklin’s hal already 
occurred to an accomplished writer and delightful man, a friend of Emerson, 
left almost the sole survivor, alas! of the famous literary generation of Bos- 
ton, — Dr, Oliver Wendell Holmes. Dr. Holmes has kindly allowed me to 
print here the ingenious and interesting lines, hitherto unpublished, in which 
he speaks of Emerson thus. . . .” — and Arnold quotes Holmes's linss describ- 
ing Emerson as “a wingéd Franklin, sweetly wise” (DA 204-205 n). Of 
course the lines had been in print for four months by the time Amold’s lec- 
ture was published. On 31 December 1883, Holmes wrote E. F. Whipple 
rather plaintively of the fact that his poem was in print before Arnold's 
lecture was delivered. “Well, I was honest,” he muses, “and no doubt he 
was.” *® Does the very mention of doubt suggest, perhaps, a momentary 
hesitation in Holmes’s mind? 

By 26 November Arnold had gathered autographs of Holmes, Eawthorne, 
and Whittier for his younger daughter, Nelly, back in England (L nu 278).*° 
"Dear old Whittier” came to meet Arnold at luncheon the day before (L x 
278). It may have been on that occasion that Arnold asked a damaging 
question. As Whittier reported the episode in a letter of 80 December 1888 
to the Essex Agricultural Society, Arnold had returned from a visit to Whit- 
tiers own country around Haverhill and "remarked that while the land 
looked to him rough and unproductive, the landlords' houses seemed neat 
and often elegant. ‘But where, he asked, ‘do the tenants, the working people 
live?" He seemed surprised when I told him that the tenants were the land- 
lords and the workers the owners.” ? One suspects that Lowell — or Whit- 
man — would not recount such a story with so much indulgence. But 
Whittier was a genuine admirer of Arnold's, and was evidently pleased when 
Arnold declared “In School-Days" to be “one of the perfect poems which must 
live.” ?? And after Arnold's return home, Whittier wrote Mrs Fields concern- 
ing Arnold: ^I share thy indignation at the way our people have spoken of 
him — one of the foremost men of our time, a true poet, a wise critic, and a 
brave, upright man, to whom all English-speaking people owe a debt of 
gratitude. I am sorry I could not see him again." ?? 


25 See Thomas Franklin Currier, A Bibliography of Oliver Wendell Holmes, ei Eleanor M. 
Tilton (New York 1953) 384—385, where the pertinent materials are gathered. 


26 A number of internal bits of evidence confirm that the date of 29 November given in the 
Letters is erroneous. 


2T Samuel T. Pickard, Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier (Boston and New York 1894) 
m 738. 


28 John A. Pollard, John Greenleaf Whittier: Friend of Man (Boston 1948) 275. 
29 Pollard 391. 
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Arnold was as busy on his American tour as his letters reveal him to be as 
a school inspector. There is a touching note, for example, from Arnold, har- _ 
ried and acutely aware of his difficulties in public speaking, to Professor 
Francis Child, the great Harvard ballad scholar. 


Somerset Club, 


Boston. 


i Dec. 10%. - 
My dear Professor Child 


I was carried off by my agent to pronounce on a lost umbrella of my 
wife's; the umbrella baffled me, and when I came back, I found I had 
lost you. I only hope we may meet again before I want the lozenges 
which you have so very kindly sent me! 

Gratefully and most sincerely yours 

Matthew Arnold, — 


And there is an almost equally touching vignette in Colonel Higginson’s 
journal for 28 November 1888. That morning he had taken Arnold the rounds 
of five Boston high schools. 


He is very cordial and appreciative, not in the least cynical or patroniz- 
ing; shook hands with all the teachers as friendly as if up for office; they 
all liked him, I think. He is about my height, rather slender, with a Jewish 
cast of face, and some gaucherie of manner, but always kindly and cor- 
dial, takes your arm and puts his hand on your shoulder. He is slow to 
comprehend, . . . and is still trying to find out what a “primary school" is 
or how many pounds sterling twenty-five hundred dollars represent; and 
he sometimes says things awkwardly, meaning no harm, as when he said 
to Ellen Emerson of her father in England, “I understand he wished to 
see me," which offends Boston and Concord, but really meant nothing. I 
have heard him say nothing uppish and don't think he felt it. He is much 
touched with the familiarity he finds among teachers with his father's 
work. ... It is commonly said that he is making himself unpopular, but 
I don't see why.?? 


Higginson, who could himself show mixed reactions to Arnold's work?! is 
valiantly trying (in a private journal) to defend Arnold the man against 
charges — “not in the least cynical or patronizing,” “I have heard him say 
nothing uppish" — which had dogged Arnold's steps since he landed. There 
was evidently something like love for Arnold the man and the poet in the 


30 Letters and Journals of Thomas Wentworth Higginson, ed Mary Thacher Higginson (Boston 
and New York 1921) 323-324, 


31 See Raleigh 55-56. 
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hearts of men like Holmes, Whittier, and even Higginson, not to speak of 
Norton or James, as well as deep embarrassment over the reaction of their 
countrymen to Arnold. And yet each of the first three named saw that Arnold 
offered grounds for the charges: they were not fully at ease in his presence, 
they seem to have been vaguely affronted by him — he was so "slow to com- 
prehend" even the elementary facts of the reality of American life. One gains 
the impression that these kindly, rather bland provincials, survivors into the 
afterglow of New England culture, were fundamentally intimidated by 
Matthew Arnold — by his Englishness and his formidable family and Oxford 
connections, by the flurry of Arnoldian catchphrases like "the best that is 
known and thought in the world" and culture as "a study of perfection" 
which seemed so challenging to their own genteel literariness. Interestingly, 
. they had quite generally responded to the note of elevated melancholy and 
world-weariness in Arnold’s verse, a phase of European sentiment in the 
nineteenth century to which temperament and the imperatives of their cul- 
ture had forbidden any developed expression in their own work. They were 
grateful to Arnold in a very personal sense, and felt a strong need to welcome 
him and make much of him, but clearly they never "met" hím in any full 
sense, as indeed for somewhat similar reasons Arnold never met them. Fun- 
damentally, as we shall see, Arnold could not take American literary culture 
seriously. 

Norton alone of the older generation, even among his admirers, seemed to 
accept Arnold without reservations. Arnold seems to have had more dealings 
with Norton than with any other literary man during his tour. He dined with 
him on 8 November, and then or soon after entrusted him with the manu- 
script of the Emerson lecture to have it printed before the delivery.” This 
explains Arnold's letter of 21 November, returning the corrected proofs and 
thanking Norton and "the printers at Harvard." He proposes that Mrs Arnold 
come to the Nortons on 80 November, and Arnold himself on 1 December after 
delivering the lecture; they will stay until 5 December (L m 259-260). Nor- 
ton's account to Lowell later in December ?* of the Arnolds' visit, Arnold's 
success as a lecturer, and the Emerson lecture itself is refreshingly free of the 


polemical spirit. 


32 Letters of . . . Norton n 167. 

33 And not 21 October, as the Letters make it, a fact supported by almost every sentence of the 
letter as well as by the postmark. 

34 Unaccountably, Norton's 1883 letter is appended to two paragraphs of a letter which, as 
confirmed by internal evidence, is properly dated 16 November 1884 (Letters of . . . Norton, m 
165-167). 
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Matthew Arnold and Mrs A. spent some days with us, two or three 
weeks ago. He was most pleasant, and simpler than he appears in Lon- 
don. ... [His poor delivery] does not hurt the substance of his lectures, 
or their effect on the audience. Indeed the common hearer seems to be 
impressed by the fact that it is the matter not the manner of his speech 
that is of primary consequence. 

The lecture on Emerson is a piece of large, liberal, genuine criticism; 
but, being criticism, has aroused the provincial ire of the pure disciples. 
On the whole Howells was right when he said that as he was listening to 
it he was constantly thinking, “Ah! that is just what I should have liked to 
sayl" I have read the piece very carefully (for Arnold left it with me to 
have it printed for him) and I quarrel with no part of it. He has never 
written anything more picturesque than the opening pages, — never a 
sincerer criticism or one from so high a point of view.?5 


By contrast, Lowell’s opinion, expressed significantly to James Thayer and 
not to Norton, is dishearteningly automatic: "No man in my judgment ever 
had a greater [mastery of English than Emerson], and I greatly doubt 
whether Matthew Arnold is quite capable (in the habit of addressing a jury 
as he always is) of estimating the style of one who conversed with none but 
the masters of his mother-tongue. ... I think that Matthew Arnold... is apt 
to think the superfine as good as the fine, or better even than that.” *° 
Arnold wrote Norton in great haste early in 1884. 


78, Park Avenue, New York — 
Jan. 372, 
My dear Norton 


Many and many a time I have been going to write to you, but you 
know in what incessant interruptions I am living. 

Your excellent Cambridge printers have never let me know what I 
owe them for Emerson. 

As for Mr. Kip, will you convey our cordial thanks to him; and tell 
him that we hope to make his acquaintance at Buffalo and to thank him 
in person; but we are engaged to stay there with Mr. Milburn, who 
received Lord Coleridge. 

Will you say to your dear girls how pleased and touched we were 
to receive their birthday and Christmas cards. 

Tonight I lecture in Brooklyn, tomorrow here in New York; next 
week I fairly start for the West, and shall see New York no more until I 
return here for the voyage home. 

I was extremely interested with Virginia, and begin to think of really 
coming back once before I die, in order to see the South and California. 


Ever affect.ly yours 
Matthew Arnold. — 
35 11 166-167. 
86 Letters of .. . Lowell n 276-277. 
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He wrote Norton again on 27 February, regretting he had recently missed 
him in Boston, and dreading another visit to America because it would 
involve “the same necessity of lecturing” (L n 306). What the printed letter 
omits is the following postscript: "I see you are not going to let me have the 
printer's bill; accept once more my thanks for your kind help in that matter." 


III 


The Arnolds sailed from New York on 8 March, and reached Liverpool on 
the seventeenth. Arnold wrote John Duke Coleridge, whose own American 
tour had extended from August to October of 1883, on 28 March. The sur- 
prise here is that Arnold, for all the weariness of his recent tour, shows more 
than casual interest in a return engagement with America. 


Few people have been more in my mind than you have during the four 
months and more that I have spent in America. As to profits, there was 
a certain sum of £1000 which I had borrowed to pay Dick's Oxford debts 
and to send him to Australia; this I have enabled myself to clear off, and 
I have also paid all expenses of the journey. I have not done much more, 
but I have learnt how to make £3000 or £4000 if I go again, with a better 
system of management. I ran no risk this time, but there was really no 
risk to run; and in return for professing to take the risk, D'Oyly Carte got 
half the profits of the lectures, besides the expenses of a very costly 
management, 


On 6 October 1884, Lowell delivered in Birmingham one of his most com- 
placent if carefully wrought pieces, “Democracy.” Its chief strain was that 
the dangers alleged against American democracy — “It is supposed to reduce 
all mankind to a dead level of mediocrity in character and culture, to vul- 
garize men's conceptions of life, and therefore their code of morals, manners, 
and conduct” è? — had been overcome. Now, this is very close, even in phras- 
ing, to Arnold’s indictment four years earlier in “A Word about America,” 
where Lowell himself had been handled rather ungently. Arnold had ques- 
tioned whether in America there was established, “on any considerable 
scale," a civilization combining all those Arnoldian desiderata of the good 
life: "the power of intellect and knowledge, the power of beauty, the power 
of social life and manners, as well as the great power of conduct and 
religion, and the indispensable power of expansion." He feared that "the 
ideal of well-being, of civilization," would be "lowered and coarsened" — 


37 The Complete Works of James Russell Lowell (Fireside ed, Boston and New York 1910) vr 
19-20. 
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and all this is a single paragraph into which Lowell's name was introduced 
three times (CUS 88-89). 

On 8 October Arnold was writing Norton: "Lowell's address at Birming- 
ham is full of good things, and the Times is loud in its praise. But here again 
I feel the want of body and current in the discourse as a whole, and am not 
satisfied with a host of shrewd and well-wrought and even brilliant sayings” 
(L u 813). “Here again,” “want of body and current" — the words suggest 
that Arnold’s doubts about the intellectual capacity of America’s most dis- 
tinguished critic were familiar to Norton. Arnold’s letter to Norton had con- 
curred with Norton’s sentiment that “the influence of poetry and literature 
appears at this moment diminishing.” And this is the tone of Norton’s own 
gently expressed critique of the Birmingham address, conveyed to Lowell 
in a letter of 16 November 1884. “I could wish,” he began, with the election 
campaign of that year in mind, ". .. you had dealt with this danger of the 
lowering of the moral standard in a democracy like ours to the level of those 
whose moral sense is in their trowsers and not their breast pocket. . . . unfavor- 
able influences . . . have, in recent years, been working with full force to affect 
the character and aims of the great body of the people. I have as strong a con- 
viction as you that ‘democracy’ will work; but it may work ignobly, igno- 
rantly, brutally. . . ." % No passage better conveys the difference of intellectual 
quality between Norton and Lowell. 

By December 1884 we find Arnold again eager to return to America, 
apparently convinced by now that he would not necessarily have to pay his 
way by lecturing. 

Cobham Surrey 


Dec. 26. 1884 
My dear Dr. Holmes 


Your volume has just reached me, and I have read the Introduction 
with its history of “the nebular spot.” I am overwhelmed at this moment 
with Examination papers; but every evening, the last thing before going 
to bed, I shall console myself with a chapter of your book, and so make it 
last as long as possible. — It is as nearly as possible a year and a month 
since I had the pleasure of dining with you; M". Arnold and I recalled 
the day when it came round. Both for the beauty of the place, and for the 
friends we made there, Boston lives constantly in our memories; and I 
can understand perfectly the affection of Bostonians for “this darling 
town of ours”. I hope to see it once more, if I live; at the end of next sum- 
mer I resign my inspectorship of schools, and the first use I make of my 
freedom must be to visit my daughter in New York; then I shall come on 


88 Letters of . . . Norton 1 168. 
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to Boston and shake my friends there by the hand for the last time, before 
returning to hide the infirmities of old age in my Surrey Cottage and 
garden. 

Pray remember us most kindly to M**. Holmes, and to your son and 
his wife, and believe me gratefully and cordially yours, 


Matthew Arnold. — 


The book was Holmes’s life of Emerson, in the American Men of Letters 
series, copies of which were ready in early December.” The “nebular spot” 
is Holmes’s joking figure for the cluster of talented men, including Emerson’s 
father, which drew together in Boston shortly after 1800. “Whatever purely 
literary talent existed,” Holmes explains, “was as yet in the nebular condition, 
a diffused luminous spot here and there, waiting to form centres of conden- 
sation.” * Interestingly, Arnold’s Emerson lecture is cited respectfully sev- 
eral times, but never in-praise of Emerson, and always defensively.“ Arnold 
might also have smiled if he remembered Holmes's more literal treatment of 
the subject in The Poet at the Breakfast Table (1872), where he attempted 
to assure his American readers that Darwin, spontaneous generation, and the 
nebular hypothesis need not disturb their religious attitudes.“ 

Arnold was to see Boston only briefly again, on his second visit to America. 
When he received Holmes's gift, he must have been deep in his second major 
essay on American life, “A Word More about America,” which appeared in 
February 1885. Even here, though his attention is almost entirely engrossed 
by the chaos of English politics, with only side glances at America, he looks 
ahead to "when I have yet again visited America, [and] have seen the great 
West" (CUS 114). Perhaps Arnold felt that his earlier over-concentration 
on Boston had deprived him of a full view of American life. At any rate, on 
5 March 1885 he promises to visit Carnegie in New York City “next Octo- 
ber.” But on 21 June he disappointedly explains that he cannot come: the 
Education Department has asked him to "stay till Lady Day in next year 
before resigning my office," to write his final Report on Foreign Schools. 
Arnold's "American daughter," Lucy, and her husband visited England that 
summer. From November 1885 until late March 1886, with a return to Eng- 
land at Christmas, Arnold was in Germany gathering informaticn. Scarcely 
back in England, Arnold writes Carnegie on 27 March that Mrs Arnold will 


89 Bibliography of . . . Holmes 199. 

40 Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston 1890) 25-26. 
41 Ibid 137, 315, 334. 

42 See Tilton, Amiable Aristocrat 313-314. 
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go to New York for Lucy’s first confinement in May; Arnold will follow after 
the report is finished. His plan had been to go later and undertake a lecture 
tour, but he has now decided to deliver only a single lecture — “A Last Word 
about America,” "or something of that kind" — “and in the half-dozen chief 
cities only.” Mrs Arnold and Nelly were to have sailed on 17 April, with 
Arnold to follow in mid-May (letter to Carnegie, 27 March), but the women 
had left by 8 April, and Arnold writes “My sweet Granny” in New York on 
the twenty-first, jubilant over the birth of his granddaughter (L u 879-881). 
He writes Norton three days later that he will sail on 15 May, and hopes he 
can visit with him for a week in “the Berkshire country . . . which, I believe, 
is very beautiful, and which I have always wished to see” ( L 1 882). Arnold 
finally sailed on 22 May (L n 383). 

In New York on 4 June, where he was still composing his lecture, Arnold 
writes Carnegie at Braemer, his home at Cresson Springs, in western Penn- 
sylvania. He will speak only in Philadelphia and Buffalo, and the Arnolds will 
go directly from Buffalo to Cresson Springs in early July. That lecture, not 
on America but on “Common Schools Abroad,” delivered in Philadelphia on 
8 June, was largely based on points made in Arnold’s just-completed report.“ 
By 19 June Arnold was in Boston, at the home of Annie Fields, widow of the 
publisher, and wrote Norton the following chagrined and surprising note. 


148. CHARLES STREET, 
BOSTON. 
June 19". 
My dear Norton 1886 


Why, oh why, did Harvard dissemble its love so long? On the 30% I 
am doubly and triply bound in Canada. Most certainly I would have 
made my engagements fit in, had I known of the honor proposed for me. 

As for our meeting, that is quite secure, I hope. At Stockbridge we 
shall be in your neighbourhood for a month at least — and we are all 
looking forward to it. 

' Affect.ly yours 
Matthew Arnold. — 


Commencement day at Harvard was indeed 30 June, and evidently Arnold 
had been proposed — probably by Norton — for an honorary degree. (Had 


43 Letter of that date to Joshua Fitch, author of Thomas and Matthew Arnold and Their Influ- 
ence on English Education (New York 1898). 


44 See Essays, Letters, and Reviews by Matthew Arnold, ed Fraser Neiman (Cambridge, Mass 
1960) 291—305. There is an interesting account of Arnold’s Philadelphia lecture, including his 
pronunciation, in Neda Westlake, "Matthew Arnold at the University," The Library Chronicle 
(University of Pennsylvania) xxv (1959) 43-44, 
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Arnold attended that ceremony, he might have noted that one who gradu- 
ated with highest honors that day was George Santayana.) On 29 June 
Arnold wrote Carnegie from Buffalo, where he had had a “good audience,” 
that after a brief trip to Galt in Canada he would proceed directly to Albany 
and Stockbridge, instead of Pittsburgh, since Lucy had a cold. “Tell your 
mother,” he concluded, “that I am much less ‘ministerial’ " — a reference to 
Mrs Camegie's judgment of Arnold’s first lecture in New York in 1883: "190 
meenisteerial, Mr. Arnold, too meenisteerial.” *° 

By 9 July Arnold was writing Norton from Laurel Cottage, the Whitridges’ 
rented cottage in the Berkshires. 


Stockbridge, Mass. July 9%. 
My dear Norton 1886 


I have your letter this morning. One of us must stay to take care of 
Lucy, so M?*. Arnold and I will come alone to you. We will be at Shel- 
burne Falls at 10.42 a. m. on Tuesday next; the 13® inst., if that suits you; 
stay Wednesday with you, and return here on Thursday. On Saturday 
Nelly and I have to start for Cresson. 

It will be delightful to see you, and I expect your country is better 
than this — which is a pretty country, too, but the guide books over- 
praise it. My ancient trout rod always travels with me, tell Richard, 
so we will fish together if we fish at all — but in this country I am 
always fearful of hearing the sad report: River fished out! 

I felt sure of you on the insane project of an Irish Parliament. The 
elections take a load off my heart — but how much is got to be done 
before we are clear of danger! 

Our love to all your party. 

Ever affectionately yours 
Matthew Arnold. — 


After the visit to Carnegie at Cresson later-in July, however, Arnold was 
indisposed to further activity. His chest pains, which he thought the Ameri- 
can “climate and its habits” contributed to ( L x 398; 29 July), continued to 
worry him. He could not face a trip to Bar Harbor, Maine, late in August to 
visit Mrs Burton Harrison, the Virginia novelist, and canceled his plans.“ A 
tired Matthew Arnold, who felt "too sensibly my mortality," wrote a farewell 
to Norton on 27 August, only to complain in leaving of "your pullulating 
colleges and universities” ( L 11 403). 


46 Hendrick 246. 


48 See two letters of 8 and 20 August 1886, in the Library of Congress. The latter is repro- 
duced in her Recollections Grave and Gay (New York 1912) 351-352, 
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- IV 


The paradox which marks Matthew Arnold's relations with American 
culture and its most prominent representatives, involves a mixture of per- 
sonal affection and something like grievance. On the one side wounded 
patriotism and a feeling of extending one's hand in greeting only to have it 
dropped too suddenly; and Arnold’s ingrained inability to "see" American 
culture whole on the other. The cleavage of American feeling is seen nicely 
poised in Lowell. There is a tone of genuine regret in his letter of 8 May 
1886, just before Arnold's second visit to America: "But all dinners are alike 
except the one I have just lost with Froude to meet Matt Arnold and Morley. 
Unfortunately I had promised myself for the Sunday... ." *' And yet Lowell's 
anniversary address at Harvard in November of the same year goes out of its 
way to take a slap at Arnold: 


Mr. Matthew Arnold has told us that in contemporary France, which 
seems doomed to try every theory of enlightenment by which the fin- 
gers may be burned or the house set on fire, the children of the public 
schools are taught in answer to the question, “Who gives you all these 
fine things?" to say, “The State.” Ill fares the State in which the parental 
image is replaced by an abstraction. 


The passage cited was from Arnold's Philadelphia address of the preceding 
June, which had just appeared in the Century Magazine for October.“ 
Lowell was Arnold's most exact analogue in America — older by only three 
years, a poet turned critic, and a general critic whose scope extended to 
politics and social life quite as much as to literature. Only in theology did 
Arnold go beyond Lowell's range. But the vacuity of Lowell's thought, espe- 
cially as judged by its later impact, is painfully evident today. It is hard to 
resist the thought that, along with his easily exacerbated patriotism, some- 
thing like the irritation of envy motivated his almost uniform blindness to 
Arnold's achievement. 

Arnold's reaction, too, shows a similar bifurcation. He is cordial, even 
affectionate, to a number of American men of letters, though one can scarcely 
miss the running note of condescension, probably not fully conscious, toward 
these men — even, I should say, Emerson. For, despite Amold’s continuous 
interest in America, he was not interested in its literature: his fixed attitude 


47 Letters of .. . Lowell u 311. 
48 Works v1 169-170. 
49 Essays, Letters, and Reviews 297. 
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is that American thought and literature are insignificant. His knowledge is 
not wide. We are not surprised he cannot approve of Whitman cr Twain.” 
Melville he seems not to know, Hawthorne only fleetingly. Emerson alone 
seemed important, and largely as a youthful influence. The abo-tive effort 
to confer a Harvard degree on Arnold may be taken, half seriousl”, as symp- 
tomatic of Arnold’s relations with higher culture in America. 

Arnold’s published letters suggest the image of the void, nullity, empti- 
ness, as characteristic of his view of American life. His first imprsssion is of 
"universal enjoyment and good nature," but every American except Norton 
seems "to desire constant publicity and to be on the go all day long." And as 
for his enthusiastic reception by the press and notabilities, “there is not much 
real depth in it all" (L x 267; 15 November 1883). This remincs us of the 
“want of body and current” in Lowell’s “Democracy,” as it does of Arnold’s 
harping on “the profound Gemeinheit” of American city life ( L xx 818, 299; 
8 October, 1 February 1884). And there is his judgment of the bcastful facts 
about material progress in Triumphant Democracy, which Carnegie had 
given him in June 1886. In one of his most telling indictments cf the naive 
liberalism of the American mind, Arnold writes Grant Duff from Stockbridge 
on 29 July 1886: “He [Carnegie] and most Americans are simply unaware 
that nothing in the world touches the capital defect of life over here: namely, 
that compared with life in England it is so uninteresting, so wit3out savour 
and without depth. Do they think to prove that it must have savour and 
depth by pointing to the number of public libraries, schools, ard places of 
worship?" (L x 394). This is also the burden of “Civilization in the United 
States,” in effect Arnold’s “Last Word” about America, which appeared in 
April 1888, the month of his death. “The human problem," he judges, “. . . is 
as yet solved in the United States most imperfectly; a great void exists in 
the civilization over there; a want of what is elevated and beautiful, of what 
is interesting” (CUS 181). He is annoyed that Americans persistently refuse 
to admit “that in literature they have as yet produced little that is important,” 
and “play at treating American literature as if it were a great independent 
power” (CUS 183). 

Norton understood, as did Henry James, though of course they assessed 
the American achievement far more adequately. But Norton, for all the 
influence he was eventually to yield, was an isolated figure in American life 
in the ‘eighties as he quietly preached his “emphatic secularized morality,” 
50 For Arnold’s dismissal of Whitman on the grounds of his "eccentric and violent originality,” 


see a letter of 16 September 1866, in Bliss Perry, Walt Whitman (American Men of Letters; 
2nd ed, Boston and New York 1934) 177-179. 
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so heavily dependent on Amold.™ And Norton, as Paul Elmer More was to 
see, stood for “the traditional New England conscience and sense of evil,” © 
which Americans like Mark Twain were only beginning painfully to learn 
over again. James, too, could appreciate the force of Arnold’s deploring the 
lack of “cool and sane criticism” of America’s defects (CUS 190); in his act 
of homage to Arnold from England in January 1884, during the American 
tour, James admitted that “Superior criticism, in the United States, is at 
present not written." ® But although James was one of the first to see that 
concern for “the religious life of humanity" is at the heart of Arnold's vision, 
his own deep immersion in the Arnoldian gospel is notably secular, drawing 
on the “aesthetic” components of the Arnold he had come upon joyously in 
the ‘sixties. Arnold’s view of America in the three essays which now make 
up Civilization in the United States had more home truths, sensitively 
observed, than Lowell ever offered his countrymen; and yet he could never, 
as Trilling suggests, get right the “Just people” aspect of America which 
Whitman insisted had to be taken into account as a basis of all “higher” 
culture. James saw that “curiosity with regard to culture is extreme” in 
America," an America proud that it had culture, proud that it had none. 
There is something a bit saddening in Arnold’s inviting an all too willing 
Norton to England in August 1887: “It is as you get older that you feel more 
and more the charm of this old civilization and history” (L n 429). Arnold 
could never get America right. On the other hand, the majority of American 
intellectuals, many of whom would have endorsed Norton’s judgment that 
Arnold the man was “a delightful companion — simple, cordial, cheerful,” ™ 
could never get Arnold right. The man and the moment, for complex reasons, 
did not intersect. Triumphant Democracy sold 17,000 copies within a few 
months of publication; scores of thousands more were sold in Great Britain. 


51 A useful account of Norton’s wide ranging influence is given in Malcolm M. Marsden’s “Dis- 
criminating Sympathy: Charles Eliot Norton's Unique Gift" New England Quarterly, xxx1 
(December 1958) 463-483. 


52 A New England Group and Others: Shelburne Essays, Eleventh Series i Boston and New 
York 1921) 112-113. 

58 See Henry James, Literary Reviews and Essays, ed Albert Mordell (New York 1957) 344. 

54 Ibid 346. 

55 See, for example, Henry James, Autobiography, ed F. W. Dupee (New York 1956) 94, 507, 
529, 562. Raleigh, Chapter I, leaves out of account this dimension of Arnold’s achievement in 
his otherwise admirable discussion of James and Arnold, 

58 See Lionel Trilling, Matthew Arnold (3rd ed; New York 1955) 361. 

97 Literary Reviews and Essays 351. 


58 Proceedings of the American ‘Academy of Arts and Sciences, n s xv (1888) 349; Norton’s 
authorship identified in Raleigh, p 277n. 


Blake and the Hymns of Charles Wesley 


By MARTHA WINBURN ENGLAND 
Queens College of the Gity University of New York 


PART IV 


Short Hymns and Jerusalem 


OR A TIME in 1762 an illness incapacitated Charles Wesley for active 

ministerial duties. While he was resting, he wrote 5,000 hy-nns, pub- 
lished that year and reissued in abridged form in 1790. When Osborn 
printed Short Hymns on Select Passages of the Holy Scripture, he incor- 
porated 100 hymns left in manuscript, making 1,509 hymns oa the Old 
Testament and 3,491 on the New Testament, five of the thirteen volumes of 
the Osborn edition. He worked from John Wesley's personal copy and printed 
the marginalia. The book is a gloss on the Bible, having no formal organi- 
zation other than to follow the Scripture, dependent on it, often omitting even 
the key words when they are prominent in the primary text. The hymns range 
from versified exposition to Wesley's most exalted lyricism, with useful 
hymns enough to give a decent level of utility, and some very fine congrega- 
tional songs, among them "A Charge To Keep." The sections on Cenesis and 
Matthew are models of didactic clarity, collating incidents, objects, and 
characters from all parts of the Bible and assigning their doctrinal signifi- 
cance in Christian symbolism. 

Blake also in mature years restudied the Bible and its relation to life as 
he knew it. His epic, Jerusalem, was the result. It was while stucying Short 
Hymns that I first began to write myself notes saying, “Sounds like Blake." 
The two books are demanding. They demand to be considered in their 
totality, not in disparate parts. They demand to be read with the imagination. 
And they reward the reader with the same sort of excitement. Unexpectedly, 
they turn out to be a couple of cliff-hangers — the appelation being the more 
apt because hanging on cliffs is a reiterated image in both. Wesley some- 
times compounds cliff-hanging with hairbreadth escapes by henging over 
cliffs by the hair. They are books of repelling length, breadta of scope, 
height of purpose. These dimensions of art must be redeemed, as Blake said 
all dimensions in space and time must be redeemed. Two golder strings are 
offered as clues. One is the Bible. Wesley's "simplicity," even when set prop- 
erly beside the text upon which it comments, will work the reader hard in 
the following of his line of thought. In dealing with any particular text, he 


[ 251] 
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works by allusion. Blake marks the text of Jerusalem with strange names and 
places and turns of phrase. These may seem inexplicable, or may be dis- 
missed as some mere façon de parler until one makes the necessary associa- 
tion with the passage from the Bible that is alluded to. The second clue is a 
message from the two poets which says: “Trust the suggestiveness of my 
disciplined imagination. I stand squarely behind every allusion. All I seem 
to hint at, I mean. Move with me as emotion and imagination move." 

The two books differ in structure, theme, and poetic surface; but, under 
the pressure of honest reporting on the complexities of human experience, 
the two theologies and theodicies take on aspects of similarity. As I have 
said before, I say once again that the similarities may lie outside the bound- 
aries of esthetic judgment and be likenesses of humaneness, of reckless 
courage, of the largeness of the risks taken. It is a characteristic of the Elect 
that they do not dare to question their own.rightness, dare not ask questions 
that may have no answers; Wesley and Blake, in mature life, waive their 
own definitions of their own election and ask the terrible question, "And 
what if I have been wrong all the time?" 

Under this pressure, the two styles are forced to the extreme position of 
their dissimilarities. Blake, calling upon his countrymen to listen, risks com- 
plete failure of communication at the point in his canon when he needed 
most to make himself heard. His style becomes so cryptic and so concentrated 
that the common reader can read the history of man only with difficulty. 
Wesley's poetry almost wrecks itself on his stubborn commitment to clarity. 
Denied the bolting-holes of obscurity, mixed metaphor, conceit, mysticism, 
and abstraction, he is hard put to it to render an honest report on his expe- 
rience with a Reality that comprehends within itself all paradox, all symbol, 
all counter-symbol. An unpronounceable Charybdis threatens Blake. Wesley 
dares the Scylla of silliness. 

They dare everything. These are ruthless and reckless books. Long ago 
Wesley and Blake had marked out the territory of the enemy and labeled 
certain areas: Danger. In these books, they abandon their positions and 
abandon those barricades they had built for themselves. Leaving their own 
hard-won certitudes, they make reconnaisance into enemy territory in a man- 
ner so reckless that their staunchest friends may well wonder if they have 
gone over to the enemy. Eventually they fight their way back. Blake was 
enslaved by no man's system; Wesley made it home to the good old doctrine, 
but not before both had laid themselves liable to all they most hated and 
dreaded. Men conscious of their strength will place freedom in jeopardy in 
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order to test and preserve freedom; the hall mark of Wesley and Blake had 
been freedom from self-conscious moroseness and morbidity. This ultimate 
value is put in jeopardy by these two books, and one feels that our two 
heroes are saved by a hair’s breadth.* 

Blake in the opening words of Jerusalem says he is perhaps the most sinful 
of men. He meant it. It was William Blake speaking, not Tartuffe. He as- 
sumes all the things he saw as sin, proves them his, incarnates his epic within 
them, gives his poetry its body by means of them. Under any other circum- 
stances, the ending of the epic in “mutual forgiveness” would be false. He 
thought Despair and the inculcation of despair the archetype of all sin, and 
he took upon himself in Jerusalem all the ancient forms of despair. The action 
of his epic is the imposition of an inflexible will upon its opponent, who is 
threatened with an eternal hell — the archetypal action of despair. The 
action is accompanied by a hideous battle of the sexes which, if read as any 
sort of realism or allegory, invites a serious misreading of Blake. The pictures 
of “Law” and “Love” are terrible in themselves, and represent a terrible 


1 It has been said of Charles Wesley that no one ever wrote at length upon religious experience 
with less self-consciousness than he. My initial reaction to Short Hymns was shock; he turns 
abruptly from Job and Daniel to consider personal problems in a way that is at first reading as 
unpleasant as it is uncharacteristic of him; one has a sense of claustrophobia, the last thing 
one expects from his pages, usually so open, so full of fresh air. Jerusalem also is a shocking 
book. The poetry lapses from any ordinary standard of suavity and decorum, although, on the 
whole, it represents a great advance in poetic control over The Four Zoas. These “failures” 
arise from the attempt to set in artistic order a much greater emotional intensity and psychologi- 
cal force. Of more importance than these passages, however, is the plot. Blake’s stories are not 
to be ignored. Any -ism or -ology of his must be derived with reference to plot. In Jerusalem 
the conflict with “the female will” (a theme he had dealt with in many earlier works) enters 
into the action in such a way as to risk the reader's initial impression of a highly concentrated 
and intensified morbidity. The creation of woman was an act of violence. She came, not in a 
garden to be man’s helpmate, but as the fatal violation of man’s integrity. What is wrong with 
woman was wrong from the first, her insistence upon a life of her own and a will of her own, 
and her very separate existence is the primal “wrong” in sexual relations. The poem expresses 
extreme horror of woman’s physical presence, her female softness, the cadence of her songs, her 
tears, her milk, her beauty, This horror reaches a climax in the account of her creation of her 
own womb, not necessary in the birth process, but necessary for her power to contain man 
always as an infant, so as to save herself from annihilation, so that the female will may mount 
the throne of God. 

Yes, both books do settle into place. One knows — really knows and feels —- what they are 
doing, that this “female” is universal within both sexes, that it is neither a battle between “real” 
beings nor allegory, either of which readings would be wrong. But in the meantime, Wesley 
and Blake have risked your finding them, by one reading, morbid, and by the other reading, 
generalizing. It is generalization itself that Blake calls feminine, and he associates the quality 
with Locke, Arthur, Newton, Bacon. His “generalized” picture of family life is a wake, a funeral, 
a ceremony celebrating the death of the imagination, an apotheosis of the generalized self- 
righteousness of the family. The generalized picture of sex is a description that covers all pornog- 
raphy: “a sexual Machine, an i aja Virgin." But the Universal Family (Jerusalem 27, p 170), 
and the "minute particular" which contains the universal (that grain of sand in Lambeth, p 181; 
the resting place of the Bride, p 194; and perhaps that gate, p 179) are not dehumanized, un- 
creative, empty of all delight. 'The sound of these passages forms a contrast to the raucous evil. 
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artistic risk of being falsely construed. Wesley and Blake work always from 
different definitions of law and love, and resolve by different means these 
two elements in the paradox of human life. The two books in question state 
their different views in extreme form; at no point in all their writings are they 
farther apart. They are alike, however, in the principle of contraries which 
sets the two elements of that paradox within a state of ceaseless motion. 

The orthodox Christian view is to accept both elements of the paradox of 
law and love. The gnostic position is always revulsion against both elements. 
Blake used in Jerusalem so high a concentration of “orthodox” vocabulary 
that he has been accused of selling out to orthodox Christianity; and the 
“action” of Jerusalem might be viewed as an “orthodox” punitive action. 
He used in Jerusalem also so high a concentration of gnostic elements, in- 
cluding the gnostic hatred of the flesh and the hatred of law, that he has 
also been said to have adopted gnostic views. In answering these arguments, 
one can always go outside the poem and cite The Everlasting Gospel, a poem 
which he finished after Jerusalem was completed, and which gives a clear 
statement of his position. He denied in that last poem the orthodox Christian 
beliefs, and it is a vigorous anti-gnostic statement.® But in Jerusalem he pre- 
sents both systems of thought as aspects of human despair. One must admit, 
however, that throughout the epic, he teeters on the brink of that obscur- 
antism which is always a part of gnostic thought and practice. 

Wesley, in his statements on the pure simplicity of that paradox, teeters 
on the brink of “Roses are red, Violets are blue, Sugar is sweet, etc.” And 


2 Gnostic teaching arose in the first century of the Christian era when precise mathematical 
computation and the reading of prophecy as historical allegory led people to predict the Second 
Coming of Christ, and that event did not occur according to their schedule. The result was 
pessimism amounting to despair. The gnosis was the explanation of this failure. To the gnostic, the 
gospel is not a message openly proclaimed to all, but a secret knowledge mysteriously imparted 
to an Elect. It was the gnostic explanation of why their calculations miscarried. The gnostic 
heresy has to do with the interpretation of the nature of Jesus; the gnostics did not deny that 
he was God, they denied that he was ever made flesh. Characteristic of all forms of gnosticism 
is revulsion against the flesh; flesh being totally evil, it could not contain the Logos. Gnosticism 
in all its forms does not always actually encourage immorality; this trait is not a constant. What 
is a constant is antinomianism toward ethical matters; actions committed in the flesh have no 
moral or ethical significance, and there can by no Law that governs those actions. Some forms 
of gnosticism readily acceed to human Jaw; none regards any law as having spiritual significance. 
The element of secrecy and mystery also is a constant. And there is a stubborn persistence in 
the attempt to prove that some sort of numerology is valid, even though one form failed the 
founding fathers of the heresy. Blake’s statement about how one type of rigidity produces an 
opposing rigidity is historically true in this case. The effect of the Church’s attempts to suppress 
osticsm brought about a decided lessening of fluidity in the structure of the Church. The rigid 
ormulation of one Mystery caused the Church to react into a defensive rigidity of another type. 
8 The Everlasting Gospel by Blake uses both Christian and gnostic sources, but equally denies 
the central truths of both. Jesus is not law and love united in the flesh. Yet in earthly life, He 
was supremely good and on capable of accomplishing good. He incarnated all good 
principles in the flesh. This idea refutes the basis of gnosticism. 
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this, also, is a dangerous artistic falsification, for what he is saying is not all 
that simple, however determined he might be to make it sound so. This is 
the basic problem in his poetics, as obscurantism is Blakes probl2m. Sugar 
is sweet. So is the honey in the honeycomb. But to the Psalmist, what was 
sweeter than the honey in the honeycomb was not the word of love from 
the Bridegroom, but the Law of the Lord, God's judgments, statutes, com- 
mandments. Wesley believed law and love were one, paradoxica.ly related 
in time, but eternally one. Blake visualized no final judgment to be pro- 
nounced by any power outside man. He saw no sweetness in command- 
ment or statute, no love in any discipline imposed from without. At Sinai, 
what was given to man was not Ten Commandments, but the art of writing 
in pictures, poetry and art given at once, means of expression given to man's 
imagination. Of all the authorities accepted by Wesley and rejected by 
Blake, the most important was the authority of love. Blake thought that for 
love to assume authority, or for authority to be ascribed to love, would 
change love into another form of the Elect. Blake's character called Luvah 
cannot be pictured as other than imperfect, and Luvah was not the hero of 
Blake's epic. 

Wesley's series of Short Hymns, though discontinuous, has an action — or, 
since it is a romance — a Matter. 


My heart is full of Christ, and longs 
Its glorious matter to declare. 


His geste du roi makes the love manuals seem casual in their ana ysis of the 
modes of love, makes The Faerie Queene seem uneventful and Bevis of 
Hampton seem brief by comparison. Short Hymns has its longeurs, but it 
accumulates all that is sweet and quaint in Wesley's long love affair. His 
heart dances at the sound of his true love's name. Shouting that name in 
battle, he laughs at impossibilities. Over his head floats the banner of love. 
Like a love-sick squire, he reverses one of the Temptations to complain of 
loss of appetite. 


Thy absence makes my bread a stone. 


He plunges to the depths with Jeremiah. In a love story, the very worst thing 
that can happen is boredom. Only Jeremiah could ever have thought of so 
gloomy a thing — that God might get bored with us. Wesley could not con- 
template the possibility very long. Like Donne, he prayed, “O think mee 
worth thine anger." And like Donne, he prayed to be made a party to that 
love affair even despite himself. 
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If mercy without end could move 
So base, so hard a heart as mine, 
Its whole capacity for love 
Had surely long ago been Thine: 
Lord, for Thine endless mercies’ sake 
My stubborn misery relieve, 
And to Thyself this moment take 
The heart that I can never give. (1x 157) 


“Stubborn misery” might be at times his lot, but he loved One who loved 
him even in its grip, and in all moods he sang his unfailing surprise at the 
Cinderella story of the great King of Kings and Lord of Lords who 


fell in love with misery 
And came to claim His bride. (x 349) 


He mustered tremendous energy in the exhaustion of repentance. He sang 
of weariness but never wearied of singing. 

His statements of this paradox of law and love use all the heraldic animals 
of the Bible in a way that reminds one of Blake’s dualities, but images a 
perfect union. The paradox ranges through all areas of ambivalence and 
draws on the oriental images that portray love relations. Love, being law, 
is at once dove and serpent, lion and shepherd, leopard and scape-goat, 
wound and healing, labor and repose, hunger and bread, thirst and wine, 
He who knocks and an open door. To the thief in the night all things right- 
fully belong. The unjust judge is justice. The unwearied servant is absolute 
lord. The treacherous path is eternal home. The sword is peace. The rod is 
dipped in honey. Fire and fountain are one. The wind that bloweth where it 
listeth is the sheltering rock. The sun-god whose rays are death from drought 
is the small rain. The shadow of the Cross is the day-spring. The Sufferer 
for whom tears shall ever fall is Isaac, whose name is Laughter and dries 
all tears forever. The Incomprehensible is comprehended within a man’s 
bones and bowels as a woman carries a child in her womb, maturing toward 
a birth that is death. The singer must in all seasons sing his love, but facing 
the reality of Love itself, there is difficulty even in saying “I love you,” for 
grammar dissolves its distinctions between pronoun and verb. Act and 
object become one. 

This picture of the lawful Lover is central to all Wesley writings, and its 
representation was governed by Wesley law. “Jesu, Lover of my soul,” said 
to be the most popular hymn ever written, has gathered around it many 
legends, one being the legend that it in some way violates this law. It does 
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not.* Neither does Short Hymns violate Wesley rules for representing anthro- 
pomorphic Deity or those special rules governing mysticism. We have proof 
not only from Charles Wesley but also from the marginalia of that expert, 
John Wesley, that the book does not actually succumb to mysticism.’ But 
so seriously does the author consider once again the mystic ideas, so danger- 
ously does he skirt the rim of that territory, that Bernard Manning says of 
“Thou Shepherd of Israel” from the section on the Song of Solomon that 
“nothing short of inspiration keeps the daring emotion sane and reverent 
and orthodox.” 6 This risking much on inspiration is the quality the book 
shares with Jerusalem. 


4 The legend is always based on some assumption that there was one printing only of “Jesu, 
Lover of My Soul” during the lifetime of the Wesleys and it was sneaked back into the hymn- 
book after they died. It was printed by them in 1740, in four of their collections, and in the 
important Madan collection of 1760. Every phrase that has been called objectionable to the 
Wesleys appears in many other Wesley hymns. 
5 John Wesley, Works (3rd ed) vix 294 ff is one of the best statements of Wesley principles. 
There were important matters of taste, but the imagery that was theologically objectionable was 
that which suggested the spiritual condition in which self-induced excitation alternated with 
languor, the languor being excuse for deliberate passivity, and the failure of the opposite state 
to occur being interpreted as evidence of God's capricious behavior toward man. Either situation 
was a violation of the concept of law; passivity was violation of the clear law when it caused 
neglect of the means of grace. The social aspects of Christianity were clear commands and not 
to be disobeyed; they were commands for which the Wesleys thought they understood some 
part of the psychological basis to lie in the fact that such contacts work against the isolation 
intrinsic in the sort of mysticism they considered dangerous. Obedience, however, was not based 
on any such presumption; the commands to observe the Lord’s Supper, and other means of 
grace, were simply commands. John Wesley's marginalia (1x 43, 97, 217, 379; x 76) and Osborn's 
comments (1x viii-ix, 406-435) show some criticism; but the notes were private, and it should 
be recalled that this sort of criticism was done by both brothers; we have no such record of 
Charles Wesley’s criticism of his brother's work. In these few places in this enormous collection, 
John Wesley saw hints of two things; one, that Christians might not need one another, and two, 
that God might without provocation withdraw His presence. Love between God and man was 
in every sense a lawful love, and God could not be pictured as what William Empson in his 
studies of ambiguity has called “a flirt.” 
6 Manning, p 29. 
Tell me, O thou whom my soul loveth, where thou feedest, where thou makest thy flock to 
rest at noon. i.7. 
Thou Shepherd of Israel, and mine, 
The joy and desire of my heart, 
For closer communion J pine, 
I long to reside where thou art; 
The pasture I languish to find 
Where all who their Shepherd obey 
Are fed, on thy bosom reclined, 
Are screened from the heat of the day. 


Àh, show me that happiest place, 
That place of thy people's abode, 
Where saints in an ecstasy gaze, 
And hang on a crucified God: 
Thy love for a sinner declare, 
Thy passion and death on the tree. 
My spirit to Calvary bear, 
To suffer and triumph with thee, 
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The subject of Wesley's book is the doctrine of Christian perfection, one 
so incompatible with Blake's theme that he resumed work on The Everlasting 
Gospel after he finished Jerusalem and made it clear that he denied “Chris- 
tian perfection" even to Christ. He had to think of the Perfect Life as being 
caught in Time’s contraries rather than embodying a perfect paradox, so 
that the poet might be true to his own interpretation of the Incarnation: God 
became essentially what man is, so that man might become like God. 

The Wesleys believed in the doctrine of Christian perfection, believed 
that man could live in the world without sin. This beauty of life they could 
perceive in others. It is characteristic of Charles Wesley that he saw it plainly 
in his children's nurse. But they could not make it work for themselves, and 
I am sorry to report that they lived as sinners and died confessing their sins. 
In Short Hymns Charles Wesley looked back over almost half a century of 
earnest effort to obey the law "Be ye perfect," gave thanks for the guidance 
of the Spirit and for the human help that had been his favored lot, and sur- 
veyed with frank bewilderment his past experience and his present condition. 
Where were those promised gifts of the Spirit, those fruits of perfection? 

Locke said, "Exror is the price we pay for progress." Wesley and Blake 
were committed to progress, but searched for some way to avoid that price. 
They had difficulty in thus resigning themselves to human error. Blake 
argued against this resignation of natural religion. Man is infinite, and "less 
than All cannot satisfy Man." Wesley hoped that the price was not necessary, 
but he was faced with the existential dilemma: Perfection had commanded 
him to be perfect, and he was not. The yearning for perfection is universal, 
and, as both men confess, so are the ancient despairs universal. Blake con- 
fesses to them all, and Wesley feels the drag of those old despairs. As his book 
progresses, he, like Blake, gives imaginative consideration to them. Let us 
focus on that unit of imagination, the image, and use as example the images 
of disease. 

Wesley's studies in anatomy and materia medica give a sense of emotional 
reality to the images surpassing even that which may be based on Blake's 





"Tris there with the lambs of thy flock, 
There only I covet to rest, 
To lie at the foot of the Rock, 
Or rise to be hid in thy breast; 
"Tis there I would always abide, 
And never a moment depart, 
Concealed in the cleft of thy side, 
Eternally held in thy heart. (1x 362-363) 
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adventures in comparative anatomy with Dr John Hunter. Both poets asso- 
ciate the images with their myth in a manner that differs from the use of 
Donne (whose imaging of spiritual ills in physical diseases is more in the 
line of serious wit) or that of W. H. Auden (who uses allegory). Wesley 
clings to those diseases that had miraculous cure in the Bible; but it is im- 
portant to note that he feels no actual necessity to do so. For example, he 
adds a disease that may seem typical of Wesleyan Methodism, a sort of St 
Vitus Dance (though he does not use that term) of compulsive busyness 
which may be sin even though the occasions are lawful. One's first reaction 
is to feel that this is all very cheerful. We know there are miraculous cures 
for the hand withered by idleness, the fever of fierce desire, the leprosy of 
a desensitized conscience, the demonic possession of lust, the paralysis of 
sloth, and that dropsy which has for its symptom an unnatural thirst for 
praise. We are less sure that there are miraculous cures for Donne's “snatch- 
ing cramps,” his apoplexy of “fast sin,” his intermittent piety like a quotidian 
fever; less sure that miraculous cures are available for the liar's quinsey and 
the coward’s stance that are the subject of Auden’s petition. But Wesley has 
not bought his mythic optimism thus cheaply, and, so intense is his fusing 
of life and myth, so determined is he not to use his myth as a generality, not 
to use it as defense against the reality of experience, that one feels through 
all this certitude a motion toward the despair of determinism. This was the 
basis of the dissension that for a while had separated the three-fold cord, 
and had divided him briefly from Whitefield. As Blake acknowledges his 
own impulse toward determinism in Jerusalem, so Wesley makes, not a ges- 
ture of understanding toward the other side, but a confession of common 
sin with them. There are cures, but the onset of disease seems inevitable, 
evolutionary, in its recurrence. 

Faced with the existential dilemma, men state their despair in various 
vocabularies. Mysticism answers: The Spirit did not move me. Determinism 
answers: It is God's will, or the doing of Fate. The rationalist answers: Be 
reasonable and resign yourself to error. Generalization answers: My own 
memory and history, which is the available sum of memory, prove a general 
truth: Allis not possible. ( Blake refutes this by saying the Muses are daugh- 
ters of inspiration, not memory.) Wesley takes them all into his thinking. 
Can it be that the gnostics are right, and flesh is totally evil, incapable of 
good? Can the Calvinists be right, the will of man incapable of choosing 
heaven, so that man must arrive there by Election not his own? Can it be 
that, when living experience should be an action that is both personal and 
mythic, experience will bring only the dead wisdom of generalization? Can 
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the antinomians be right, saying there is no significant distinction between 
good and evil deeds, virtue and vice? ` 

The Wesleys were highly moral men, devoted to the concept of law and 
the British Constitution. Short Hymns makes a clear distinction between 
virtue and vice. Yet, in the complexities of human experience, there functions 
within virtue a more subtle action of contraries. Avarice will move a man 
to deceive the generosity of others, grasping selfishness will breed avarice 
in another, carelessness may tempt avarice to sin. But there is an underground 
rootwork where virtue and vice seem all mixed up. Selfishness may breed 
habitual generosity in its victims instead of giving birth to further selfishness. 
Generosity may tempt avarice to an active form of greed such as theft. Zeal 
for the church may transmute itself into something so like to fraud that the 
church may become “a den / Of reverend and right reverend thieves.” Zeal 
may beguile a man into the imprudence of giving to the church what should 
sustain his own family (something the Wesleys had no patience with), and 
prudence may become over-confident in the means of attaining an end. To 
exercise only personal charity may be a mask for vanity; but charity may 
be so organized as to be an easy way out of the more strenuous demands of 
the giving of oneself with the gift. 

The generalizations are my own. Wesley makes the statements, but not in 
such aphoristic form as brevity forces on me here. He is pondering a story 
from the Bible both as it is written there, and as he himself had lived it. He 
goes beyond these observations on the external effects of characteristics to 
consider more deeply the nature of virtue within itself. Faith is pretext for 
sloth. Trust in God's providing care by an almost normal process of maturing 
rots into idleness. Courage becomes cruelty almost, it seems, in the normal 
course of events. Gentleness curdles into a nauseating lukewarm indifference. 
Mercy becomes a denial of truth, and stringent insistence on truth erupts in 
violent denunciation of a brother's faults. Rigor mortis alters constancy of 
spirit into a stiff neck and a stubborn heart. Piety operates as envy of those 
who were saved “on less severe terms” than oneself. Even the great living 
reality of a man’s conversion experience may be so generalized as to cause 
him to forget that salvation does not come to all men in ways that are ob- 
viously alike. Sins prey upon the energies of youth and upon the feebleness 
of age, which fears those energies and halters them in enforced introspection. 
Age congratulates itself upon its sordid virtues once wrath is enfeebled into 
peevishness and gluttony into finicky appetite. 

It is not even this knowledge that distressed. Wesley (for the presence of 
sin came as no surprise to him) so much as his growing distrust of the very 
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value of experience itself. In the depths of his being, he questioned his own 
assumptions. It seemed that it was the very nature of experience to hurl man 
from one state to another. And it seemed that all a man learned from it might 
be these dire generalizations of self-righteousness, so that every achieved 
virtue served to separate the virtuous man from another segmert of sinful 
humanity, and to that degree to dehumanize him." 

The conclusion is nowhere stated in summary form — even that general- 
ization may have seemed dangerous — but it amounts to this: Virtues and 
vices are different; courage is a virtue and cruelty is a vice. All that exists in 
time is subject to contrary action. One must submit oneself voluntarily to 
this contrary action, for “Not to do good is to do ill,” and “Sloth is the worst 
wickedness” (x1 266; x 390). This answer is near to Locke's; true though it 
be, it is not the final answer. For there is one thing that is simple. All human 
virtues and even all attributes of God are complex, and must be defined ac- 
cording to some lack, some separation, some deprivation of man. Courage 
presupposes a threat. Faith is the substance of things hoped for, tke evidence 
of things not seen. Hope implies deprivation. Even faith and hope can tempt 
a man from "the simplicity that is in Christ." Virtues, like vices, will be “lost 
in love" (1x 305, 316; xx 249; xux 18). God's justice exists because it is neces- 
sary to divide one thing from another. When man's weakness is no longer 
the needy corollary to God's needed strength, omnipotence also vill be "lost 
in love" (x 81). Love is not complex, but simple. Love is not an attribute of 
God, but the law of His nature and His very being, which cannot change. 
He is Love, Jehovah, the great I AM, without need of complement (x1 345, 
347). 

The conclusion of the matter differs from Blake’s conclusion in “mutual 
forgiveness of all sin.” The conclusion has to do with man’s relation to God 
rather than his relation to man. It is not even God's forgiveness that Wesley 
most desires. Forgiveness was one of the gifts of God, but God Himself was 
the object of worship. God would give as He saw fit, and there was no bar- 
gaining. Wesley hoped for forgiveness, but he said, “I seek not Thine, but 
Thee,” “The Giver, not the gift.” It resembles Blake’s conclusion at least in 
one respect: the intense sense of personality of the Divine Humanity. 


T I will submit a report from clear biographical evidence that such was not the result of Wesley 
"experience." I have said that they determined to submit all ee to the test of experience, and 
I have tried to ascertain what dogma stood that E All dogma that had to do with man’s 
relation to God held firm. Every change came in the beliefs that make distinction between man 
and man; every change of heart in the Wesleys brought within the ever-widening circle of their 
sympathies another sect, another group. 
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The Wesley hymns had from the first absorbed much of the age in which 
they were written. The hymns do not refute, but in their own way exemplify 
the optimism, logic, experimentation of the age. The Wesleys read Pope's 
“An Essay on Man” in the light of Romans 8:28, and somewhat altered the 
basis of Pope's optimism. 

Lord, we Thy will obey, 
And in Thy presence rest. 

We, only we, can say, 
Whatever is, is best. 


They followed Benjamin Franklin's experiments from early stages, and made 
the creative principle of the Enlightenment into an image of creative love 
which generates love by its nature and impels movement by its power. 
Touched by the loadstone of Thy love, 
Let all our hearts agree, 


And ever toward each other move, 
And ever move toward Thee. 


But only in Short Hymns did Wesley give any place to deism in his hymns. 
Among all the ancient forms of despair, he gave it his consideration. It is a 
loveless religion, but Wesley considered the possibility that it stood in rela- 
tion to Love, not as a negation, but as a contrary. Was there a great hope in 
some "universal common sense"? Pope had said that moral law was the basis 
of man’s bliss. Wesley had thought this a shallow layer of optimism covering 
a deep despair; but if even hope and despair were contraries rather than 
negations, he would think again. 

“Thou Shepherd of Israel” represents Wesley's nearest approach to mysti- 
cism. He took the risk of mysticism s inertia of despair. The hymn is no longer 
sung (so far as I know). It is too close to the secrecy of the mystic. It has 
been said the hymn can be understood only "by such as have sat in heavenly 
places," and hymns are for the public. This hymn is in a danger zone. 

In his hymn "The Everlasting Gospel" he drew as near to another danger, 
near to a religion of moral law. "Thou Shepherd of Israel" is his most fervid 
hymn; this is his coolest logic, and perhaps can be understood only by men 
who are so devoted to law that, moved by the logic of the Logos, they will 
take on the belief of another as lawyers must take on another's position before 
the law. As logical and legal advocate, Wesley stakes his own position on an- 
other man’s belief in the conviction that in some way all religions are one. 
He began to pursue the deist line of reasoning. The message of salvation had 
inded been “From Adam declared, / To Abraham known,” and the patriarchs 
and prophets were saved by the Word of "anticipated grace" (x 449; xx 434). 
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The Lamb was slain “from the foundation of the world.” Twice the great 
price had been paid for the nations of the earth. If the first payment was ade- 
quate, was the Cross a superfluity — or an abundance of grace? Would the 
Lamb be cheated in His great bargain? Would the nations at lest be His? 
Was there hope in a universal common sense? 

This hymn does indeed lie in a danger zone. So far as I know, i: has never 
been set or sung.? I know of no one who could have written it Fut Charles 
Wesley, no one else who could have kept it back from deism, end kept it 
back from that sentimentality (which is the proper offspring of deism) 
which says, “Think pretty thoughts, and you can fly.” 

Blake took the same title from the Apocalypse and wrote a pcem named 
The Everlasting Gospel. To read a poem through the poet's lif2, we have 
been told, may lead to fallacious conclusions about the poem, bet it is diffi- 
cult to forget what we know of Wesley's life and Blake's life, the law-abiding 
instincts, the rigors of self-imposed discipline, the austerity of mind and 
chastity of spirit that, accepting all contraries, would yet accept no compro- 
mise. The poems in themselves give evidence that Wesley's poem was not 
written by a loose-thinking sentimentalist nor Blake's by a loose-Eving liber- 
tine. In a special way, the poetry of these enthusiasts is involved in their 
lives, and in their cases, we read the poems truly only as they stand in relation 
to ordinary life. 


8 But in every nation he that feareth him, and worketh righteousness, is accepted with him. 
Acts x, 35. 
The everlasting gospel hear 
To neither time nor place confined, 
Whoe'er thou art, thy Maker fear, 
The awful author of mankind, 
The great and bountiful and wise, 
Who made, and rules both earth and skies, 


The sovereign Cause and End of all, 
Who justly claims His creature’s heart, 

On Him with pious reverence call, 
From all acknowledged ill depart, 

And, true to thy imperfect light, 

Do what thy heart approves as right. 


While thy religious actions show 
The principle of secret grace, 
Led by a Friend thou dost not know 
In all the paths of righteousness, 
Heathen, Mahometan, or Jew, 
Thy soul is safe, as God is true. 


Surely thou dost even now partake 
The grace and favour of thy God, 
Accepted for His only sake 
Who bought the nations with His blood; 
And when He makes thy pardon known, 
Thou know’st that God and Christ are one. (xr 249-250) 
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They thought something must come into the present social order and save 
man from the law, something having its source in man (Blake thought) or 
outside man (Wesley thought), because the law was by nature evil (Blake 
thought) or by nature righteous (Wesley thought). Once each of them fell 
afoul the law, and the penalties would have been deaths too dreadful to 
think about. During their life spans, the number of offenses punishable by 
death increased from 50 to 350.? A ten-year-old child could be hanged for 
stealing a spoon. A triumph of humanitarianism in 1788 put on the books a 
weak and ineffective law making it illegal to send a child (some of them four 
years old) up a lighted flue or light a fire to drive him up. Wesley’s associates 
were condemned to transportation for work in the evangelical movement, 
and few survived that sentence. Field preachers were killed by mobs. The 
Wesleys had no recourse to law from the vegetables, dogs, and wild bulls 
that were loosed upon them. The power of the law to protect seemed to di- 
minish as its vindictive nature increased. Blake knew his grounds for com- 
plaint against that lawful age. From student days on, Charles Wesley spent 
hours every week in prisons with condemned men. Whatever the hymns say 
about the perfect Law, he could hardly have been under the delusion that 
human law was in a state of perfection. Blake's anarchy is qualified by a myth 
of the redeemed spirit of Law brooding over fallen Jerusalem. Stated in gen- 
eralities, the positions seem quite different, but in vision, Blake saw John 
Wesley as a man raised up by that spirit to meet a crisis in history. 

They viewed the city they knew so well with a compassion that makes any 
other poet of the time seem by comparison almost without social conscience. 
They did not make the world safe for chimney sweepers nor end human 
slavery nor remove from the human heart the corruption that comes with 
power. Not to include Blake in the failure is an insult to his art. It is not as if 
he did not try. His poems are acts and his pictures are deeds and deserve a 
place in the failure. The excellent rhetoric book from which I teach tells me 
helpfully that it is excessively vulgar to close with a pious hope. That is just 
what I want. Sometimes these two poets can refute our rational grounds for 
despair; their busy lives can refute quietism, and cause us to wonder if theirs 
was a final failure; their works can move us at least to a pious hope that those 
lives and myths may yet have the last word. 


9 Helen M. Cam, Law as It Looks to a Historian (Cambridge 1956) p 8. 


Adam Smith as Literary Critic? 


By Pauz M. Zar 
California State College, Los Angeles 


HE GREAT economist Adam Smith was, according to William 

Wordsworth, "the worst critic, David Hume not excepted, that Scot- 
land, a soil to which this sort of weed seems natural, has produced." + This 
remark, in the "Essay Supplementary" to Wordsworth's Poems of 1815, must 
of course be read in the context of his running battle with the Edinburgh 
Review, but it raises the question of how Wordsworth and his contemporaries 
in England could have known Adam Smith's literary criticism in the first 
place. Smith's Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres have been published 
only within our own time; ? his comments on literature in his political and 
philosophical tracts were hardly the kind to provoke Wordsworth's remark. 
But he could well have known Adam Smith as literary critic through an eight- 
page hodge-podge of table-talk-like anecdotes in an Edinburgh magazine 
called The Bee, or Literary Weekly Intelligencer for 11 May 1791, reprinted 
in The European Magazine for August 1791.* 


We now know that Adam Smith had been a pioneering “Scots Reviewer,” 
a founding father of the first Edinburgh Review that ran for two issues in 
1755-1756. Through its columns, through formal lectures on rhetoric and 
belles lettres in Glasgow and Edinburgh, and through digressions in his 
lectures on political economy and moral philosophy, he influenced many 
young Scots writers from Boswell to Francis Jeffrey, editor of the later 
Edinburgh Review, scourge of the Romantic poets. Adam Smith's chief 
contribution through all this was to shift the focus of criticism from 
rhetoric to belles lettres, from rote rules to “Sense and Taste” as stand- 
ards, and from an exclusive concern with classical literature to a broader 
interest encompassing contemporary Continental as well as British lit- 
erature. But none of this is apparent in the anecdotes a»pearing in 
The Bee. 

The Bee published these “Anecdotes tending to throw light on the char- 
acter and opinions of the late Adam Smith” within a year following Smith’s 
death. Dated from Glasgow, 9 April 1791, and signed “Amicus,” they are now 


1 Poetical Works, ed Ernest de Selincourt (1944) m 418. 
2 John M. Lothian, ed (1963). 

3 Vol m 1-8. 

4 Vol xx 133-136. 
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attributed to an eccentric nobleman, David Steuart, Lord Buchan 5 — best 
known to historians for his radical political pamphlets and his friendship with 
his “cousin” George Washington. But as a student of Adam Smith’s, he also 
fancied himself a literary critic, though it is hard to separate his political from 
his literary criticism. For example, his Essays on the Lives and Writings of 
Fletcher of Salton and the Poet Thomson (1792) consist chiefly of animadver- 
sions on Dr Johnson’s “brutal” and “savage” criticism of Scots poets. It may 
be that his anecdotes about Adam Smith were intended to counter Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson that appeared five days later, though puffed for a long time 
previously. In any event, the anecdotes begin with aspersions on Johnson’s 
sanity, and frequently inject comments about his critical judgement at 
random. In fact, “random” best describes the sequence of the anecdotes: 

Buchan’s first anecdote relates that Adam Smith had a “very contemptuous 
opinion" of Dr Johnson. “I have seen that creature, said he, ‘bolt up in the 
midst of a mixed company; and, without any previous notice, fall upon his 
knees behind a chair, repeat the Lord’s Prayer, and then resume his seat at 
table. — He has played this freak over and over, perhaps five or six times 
in the course of an evening. It is not hypocrisy, but madness. " Yet Johnson 
is then shown as an honest man who had the misfortune to patronize such 
scoundrels as Richard Savage. Adam Smith could not bear to read Dr John- 
sons “Rambler” or “Idler,” adds Buchan, but he admired his political 
pamphlets for their “forcible language.” 

Buchan abruptly shifts to Adam Smith’s opinion of John Campbell, a 
prolific writer of history, biography, and political surveys. Since Dr Smith 
had met Campbell only once, Buchan goes on to tell his own anecdotes about 
him; e.g., “A gentleman who came in one day, exclaimed with surprise, ‘Have 
you ever read all these books!’ — ‘Nay,’ replied Dr. Campbell, laughing, ‘I 
have written them. ” We next hear, however, that Adam Smith admired 
Jonathan Swift as a poet who could have become “one of the greatest of all 
poets” if he had wished: " “But in place of this, he is only a gossiper, writing 
merely for the entertainment of a private circle.’” Nevertheless, he was “a 
pattern of correctness” “both in stile and sentiment,” as witness his “Verses on 
the Death of Dr. Swift.” Adam Smith attributed this “correctness” to Swift's 
living among “humble friends” in Ireland. 

We then hear a dialogue between Adam Smith and Buchan on historians: 
“I was surprised at hearing him prefer Livy to all other historians, ancient 
and modern. He knew of no other who had even a pretence to rival him, if 


5 Lothian, xv. 
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David Hume could not claim that honour.” Buchan demurs: “I would have 
. expected Polybius to stand much higher in his esteem than Livy, as having a 
much nearer resemblance to Dr. Smith's own manner of writing. Besides his 
miracles, Livy contains an immense number of the most obvious and gross 
falsehoods." 


With respect to Shakespeare, also, Adam Smith held "singular opinions": 


He was no sanguine admirer of Shakespeare. "Voltaire, you know," says 
he, “calls Hamlet the dream of a drunken savage." 9 — “He has good 
scenes, but not one good play." The doctor, however, would not have per- 
mitted any body else to pass this verdict with impunity. For when I once 
afterwards, in order to sound him, hinted a disrespect for Hamlet, he gave 
a smile, as if he thought I would detect him in a contradiction, and replied, 
"Yes! but still Hamlet is full of fine passages." 


Following this, Buchan lets Adam Smith speak for himself pell-mell: 


He had an invincible contempt and aversion for blank verse, Milton's 
always excepted. "They do well," said he, "to call it blank, for blank it is; 
I myself, even I, who never could find a single rhyme in my life, could 
make blank verse as fast as I could speak; nothing but laziness hinders 
our tragic poets from writing, like the French, in rhyme. Dryden, had he 
possessed but a tenth part of Shakespeare's dramatic genius, would have 
brought rhyming tragedies into fashion here as well as they are in France, 
and then the mob would have admired them just as much as they now 
pretend to despise them." 

Beattie's Minstrel he would not allow to be called a poem; for it had, he 
said, no plan, no beginning, middle, or end. He thought it only a series 
of verses, but a few of them very happy. As for the translation of the 
Hiad, “They do well,” he said, “to call it Pope's Homer; for it is not 
Homers Homer. It has no resemblance to the majesty and simplicity 
of the Greek." He read over to me L'Allegro, and Il Penseroso, and 
explained the respective beauties of each, but added, that all the 
rest of Milton's short poems were trash. He could not imagine what had 
made Johnson praise the poem on the death of Mrs. Killigrew, and 
compare it with Alexander's Feast.’ The criticism had induced him to 
read it over, and with attention, twice, and he could not discover even a 
spark of merit. At the same time, he mentioned Gray's odes, which Johnson 
has damned so completely,? and in my humble opinion with so much 
justice, as the standard of lyric excellence. 


6 “On croirait que cet ouvrage est le fruit de l'imagination d'un sauvage ivre," “Dissertation sur 
la Tragédie," Oeuvres Completes (1877) xx 502. 


7 "[ ife of Dryden,” Lives of the English Poets, ed George Birkbeck Hill (1905) 1 439. 
8 "Life of Gray," Lives m 440. 
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Buchan goes on to relate what happened when he pleaded hard for Allan 
Ramsay and other poets of rural life: 


He answered: “It is the duty of a poet to write like a gentleman. I dis- 
like that homely stile which some think fit to call the language of nature 
and simplicity, and so forth. In Percy’s reliques too, a few tolerable pieces 
are buried under a heap of rubbish. You have read perhaps Adam Bell[,] 
Clym of the Cleugh, and William of Cloudeslie?" I answered yes. “Well 
then," said he, "do you think that was worth printing?" 


This anecdote was particularly memorable for Wordsworth, and he refers 
to it in the spring of 1802: "Adam Smith . . . we are told, could not endure 
the ballad of Clym of the Clough, because the author had not written like a 
gentleman." ? 

From Adam Smith's remarks on decorum, Buchan shifts attention to the 
wenching of Oliver Goldsmith and Edmund Burke. Dr Smith blames such 
gossip on the periodical reviewers, despite Buchan's attempt to defend at 
least the Gentleman' s Magazine, and we return to literature. Adam Smith was 
very fond of Pope, "and had by heart many favourite passages; but he disliked 
the private character of the man." Pope was too full of affectation for Dr 
Smith's moral taste. Dryden was much more to his liking, and he "loudly ex- 
tolled his fables": “I mentioned Mr. Hume's objections; ? he replied, “You 
will learn more as to poetry by reading one good poem, than by a thousand 
volumes of criticism. ” Buchan can not conclude, however, without mention- 
ing Adam Smith's opinion that some passages in Defoe breathed "the true 
spirit of English verse," and Mickle's translation of the Lusiad was inferior to 
the French translation, just as English drama was inferior to the French — 
"the standard of dramatic excellence." 

Buchan's hoge-podge of contradictions and inconsistencies did not go 
unchallenged. Another student of Smith's, signing himself "Ascanius," wrote 
in The Bee's June 8 issue: "I knew him too well to think he would have liked 
to have had a pisgah view of such frivolous matters obtruded on the learned 
world after his death.” !! Besides, said Ascanius, the mature Adam Smith had 
no pretensions: "He had no ear for music, nor any perception of the sublime 
or beautiful in composition, either in poetry or language of any kind. He was 
too much of a geometrician to have much taste. ” © That closed the matter 


9 Early Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth, ed Ernest de Selincourt (1935) 294-295. 


10 “Even his fables are ill-chosen tales, conveyed in an incorrect, though spirited versification,” 
History of England (1871) m 781. 


11 Vol m 164. 
12 yy 166. 
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for The Bee, but The European Magazine picked up Buchan’s piece verbatim 
(including typographical errors), added a new introduction (“almost all his 
opinions are erroneous and contemptible” )* and a long note ridiculing Adam 
Smith for mixing political economy with literary criticism. The European 
Magazine had long been a favorite with Wordsworth, and it is only natural 
that he perpetuated its attitude, Buchan’s folly, and Adam Smith's shame. 


13 Vol xx 133. 
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THE LIBRARY & MUSEUM OF THE PERFORMING ARTS 


AT LINCOLN CENTER 
111 Amsterdam Avenue 


THE PERFORMING ARTS Praza GALLERY 


Ranging from vaudeville to television, this multi-screened film presentation of the 
performing arts can be seen at five-minute intervals throughout the Library day. On 
permanent view. 


MEMORABLE MOMENTS Praza GALLERY 
Including photographs, programmes, playbills, stage props, and costumes from the Thea- 
tre, Dance, and Music Collections (with items on loan from the Museum of the City 
of New York), this exhibition covers the history of the theatre in New York, 1732- 
1965, from the Bowery to Broadway. On view for a two-year period. 

CIRCUS Praza GALLERY 
A panoramic display of posters, pictures, slides, and other records of the wo-ld of the 
circus from 4,000 B.C, to the present. On view for a two-year period. 

STAGE DESIGNS OF JOSEPH URBAN Ma GALLERY 
An exhibition devoted to the work of Jcseph Urban in architecture, stage design, and 
decorative art. On view for a year. 

PERSONALITY IN MUSIC Ma GALLERY 


Facsimiles of scores, caricatures, photographs, and letters are included in tkis exhibi- 
tion, which is designed to show the relation between the manuscripts and letters of 
composers and their music aud personalities, On view for a year. 


FOUR CHARACTERS IN OPERA Mam GALLERY 


Visual and aural evidence concerning the different interpretations of Faust, Figaro, 
Falstaff, and Manon by various composers. On view for a year, 


LINCOLN CENTER FOR THE PERFORMING ARTS MAN GALLERY 


Three projectors simultaneously show color film strips of performers and the wide 
variety of the arts covered at Lincoln Center, On view for a year, 


MARTHA GRAHAM — A PICTORIAL ESSAY MAIN GALLERY 


The first display of a collection of photographs by Martha Swope of the dancer and 
her company in productions over the past four years. On view for a year, 


WHY REPERTORY? MAIN GALLERY 


A definition of repertory theatre and a description with photographs of the various 
forms it has taken in the United States. For an indefinite pated 


JO MIELZINER: DESIGNING FOR THE THEATER AMSTEEDAM GALLERY 
A comprehensive exhibition of the distinguished designer’s paintings for verious pro- 
ductions. Through April. 


THE LEAGUE OF COMPOSERS: AN ERA IN MUSIC (1923-1953) VINCENT ASTOR GALLERY 


Memorabilia, including programs and letters, about the League’s activities. March 15 
to June 12. 


HUDSON PARK. BRANCH 
10 Seventh Avenue South 
Sculpture, drawings and ceramics: an exhibition by three Californian artists, Th-ough April 29. 
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ExHBITIONS, continued ` 


THE CENTRAL BUILDING : 
| | Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street 7 

. ARCHITECTURE AND THE ILLUSTRATOR '  * LOBBY AND LANDING CASES 
An exhibition of illustrated books and manuscripts from the Spencer Collection. April 1 

to June 30. 


CONTEMPORARY PRINTS AROUND THE WORLD Temp FLoonm PRINT GALLERY 


An exhibition of contemporary prints from many countries. March 16 to'October 16. 
AMERICAN VIEWS - Tump Froon Connumon Norra 


A selection of prints from the I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection. Permanent exhibition. 


AN ANNIVERSARY EXHIBITION: THE HENRY W. AND ALBERT A. BERG 
COLLECTION 1940-1965 Room 318 

In honor of the Collection’s 25th anniversary, manuscripts and rare editions have been 

selected to suggest its range and resources. Through May. (Printed catalogue $1.00)* 
THE CARTOPHILIC WORLD: COLLECTING CIGARETTE CARDS Room 324 

' An exhibition of cigarette cards from the Arents Tobacco Collection. Through May. 


THE LIBRARY & MUSEUM OF THE PERFORMING ARTS 


AT LINCOLN CENTER SECOND FLOOR GALLERY 
A pictorial impression of the new Library & Museum. Through May. 
FIFTY BOOKS OF THE YEAR, 1965 SECOND FLOOR GALLERY 


The annual exhibition selected and sponsored by the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts as representative of high standards in book design and production (see p 207). 
April 19 through May 3. 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS | | | Mam Lossy 
' An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
1847-1926. Permanent exhibition. . 


"WALT WHITMAN Timp FrLoon Connmon 
The Oscar Lion Collection of books by and about Whitman, including first editions, 
manuscripts, letters, portraits, and memorabilia, Permanent exhibition. 


: WASHINGTON IRVING i Tump FLoor Common 
Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. Permanent exhibition. 


“HISTORY OF PRINTING | | First Froon Connmon 
Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to modern 
press work. Permanent exhibition. 


DONNELL LIBRARY CENTER 
20 West 53rd Street 


An exhibition of costume accessories of old China from the Ch'ing Dynasty, 1644-1912, on loan 
from the Metropolitan Museum, On the first floor through April. 


Paintings by Bea Begman, Harriet Shearer, and Blanche Strax. In the Art Library through April. 


COUNTEE CULLEN REGIONAL BRANCH 
104 West 136th Street 


An exhibition of African sculpture and paintings. Through April 15. 
An exhibition of paintings by Alice Neel, Benny Andrews, and Tecla. From April 18 to May 13. 
* Catalogues available in Sales Shop, Main Lobby. 
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Front Matter 


Gifts to the Lion Collection 
of Whitman 


On the 29th of March the Library 
gave a luncheon in the Trustees’ Room 
in honor of the 90th birthday of Oscar 
Lion, whose remarkable collection of 
books, letters, and manuscripts by and 
about Walt Whitman Mr Lion pre- 
sented to the library in 1953. Among the 
guests were members of his family; rep- 
resentatives of the Stinehour Press and 
the Meriden Gravure Company who 
are engaged in reproducing for the Li- 
brary, with Mr Lion’s generous assist- 
ance, a facsimile edition of the famous 
“Blue Book,” Whitman’s annotated copy 
of the Boston, 1860/61 Leaves of Grass; 
Arthur Golden, who is editing the text; 
Miss Gertrude Traubel, daughter of 
Horace Traubel, a close friend of Whit- 
man’s and one of his literary executors; 
the Whitman biographer and critic Gay 
Wilson Allen; and the Whitman collec- 
tor Charles E. Feinberg. 

On this occasion Mr Feinberg pre- 
sented to the Lion Collection a rare 
proof-sheet of Whitman’s article “How 


I Get Around at Sixty and Take Notes. | 


(No. 2)”, published in The Critic for 
April 9 1881. This was one of a series of 
five articles which appeared in that peri- 
odical at intervals from January 29 to 
December 3 1881. 

Mr Lion himself celebrated his birth- 
day by giving to the Library one of the 
earliest known portraits of Whitman, an 
original daguerreotype thought to date 
from about 1853 or 1854. 


Large-Print Book Project 


A large-print book project has been 
made possible by a grant of $56,500.00 
to the Circulation Department under 
the Federal Library Services and Con- 
struction Act. The project proposes to 





test and evaluate the needs of, interest 
in, and use of large-print books in 18 
point type by readers who have severe 
sight limitations but who are not legally 
blind. The Library will establish three 
demonstration collections, one at the 
Grand Concourse Regional Library, an- 
other at the Donnell Library Center, and 
the third at the Interbranch Loan Office 
(Central Reserve Collection). Service 
to the public is expected to be available 
late in July. 


Akhmatova Exhibition 


At news of the death of the poet Anna 
Akhmatova on March 6, at 76, a me- 
morial exhibition was quickly prepared 
from the resources of the Slavonic Divi- 
sion by Mrs Rissa Yachnin. Books by 
and about the poet, also photographs 
and sketches (one by Modigliani, which 
we reproduce on the cover) are in the 
corridor display, which will continue 
through June. 

Some of the volumes shown are 
Vecher (Evening), Akhmatova’s first 
collection of poetry, published in 1912; 
a signed copy of Requiem, which was 
published in Munich in 1963, but has 
not yet been brought out in the Soviet 
Union; The Flow of Time, Anna Akhma- 
tova's collected works, printed last year 
in the USSR; and the first volume of her 
collected works, Sochineniya, being 
printed in the United States. 

English translations of Akhmatova’s 
poetry by Babette Deutsch appear in 
Avrahm Yarmolinsky’s Two Centuries 
of Russian Verse, also on display. And 
there are translations in German and 
Italian, two of the many languages in 
which her poems have been published. 

Critical evaluations of Akhmatova's 
poetry include The Poetic Art of Anna 
Akhmatova, in Russian; Anna Akhma- 
tova, Poetess of Tragic Love, in Eng- 
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lish; and Saluto ad Anna Achmatova, an 
Italian article written on the occasion of 
the poet’s 75th birthday last year. 

The exhibition also includes Akhma- 
tovas prose reminiscences about the 
Italian painter, Modigliani, and the Rus- 
sian poet, Osip Mandelshtam. These 
reminiscences, never published in the 
USSR, appear in a 1965 issue of Voz- 
dushnyye Puti, a Russian language jour- 
nal published in New York City. 

Anna Akhmatova is the literary pseu- 
donym of Anna Andreyevna Gorenko 
who was born in Odessa in 1889, the 
daughter of a naval engineer. Her early 
years included university studies in law 
and the humanities, and travel abroad. 
Akhmatova’s first poems were published 
when she was eighteen years old, and 
her lyric gifts were accorded critical and 
popular acclaim very early. In 1916 she 
settled in Leningrad (then St Peters- 
burg) where she lived until her death. 

During the Stalinist purges following 
World War II, Akhmatova's poetry was 
denounced as being “decadent,” and the 
poet was expelled from the Writers Un- 
ion. Her son, L. M. Gumilev, was im- 
prisoned during this period. His father, 
Nikolai Gumilev, Akhmatova's first hus- 
band, had been executed in the early 
1920s. 

After Stalin's death, Akhmatova was 
gradually rehabilitated and there was 
limited new publication of her poems in 
the Soviet Union. Last year she was 
quietly reinstated as a member of the 
Writers Union, and she was permitted 
to travel to Italy for the Etna-Taormina 
literary award, and to Oxford University 
to receive an honorary doctorate in lit- 
erature. 

À New York Times editorial, on the 
occasion of Anna Akhmatova's death, 
referred to her as “A Russian Sappho," 
and Andrei Voznesensky, one of the 
Soviet Union's leading young poets, ac- 
knowledged her as "the matriarch of 
Russia's poets." 
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New Publications (NYPL) 


A Directory of the Book and. Printing 
Industries in Ante-Bellum Nashville by 
David Kaser ( Director, Joint University 
Libraries, Nashville) — on the press. 

Another in our Printing Trades series, 
this is the first directory of a city in the 
Deep South. The Introduction (pre- 
viewed in the April Bulletin) outlines 
the history of printing in Nashville from 
its origin to the day in February 1862 
when the Civil War stopped the presses. 
The Directory itself follows the pattern 
of its predecessors in outlining the lives 
of those involved in the printing trades; 
a new source of information has been 
found in the manuscript censuses of the 
period. The 59-page booklet is available 
from our Sales Shop for $5.25. 


Gansevoort Melville's 1846 London 
Journal — and Letters from England, 
1845 edited by Hershel Parker (of 
Northwestern University). The journal 
and letters of Herman Melville's brother 
describe his stay in England as Secretary 
to the American Legation. The journal, 
with the editor’s introduction, has been 
published in the Bulletin (December, 
January, February ), but the letters, also 
introduced by Hershel Parker, are here 
printed in full for the first time, from the 
manuscripts in the NYPL Gansevoort- 
Lansing Collection. An index and short 
bibliography are now being added for 
early June publication. Price $3. 


Dramatic Play Lists: 1591-1963 by Carl 
J. Stratman, C.S.V. This study provides 
an enumeration and evaluation of 
printed play lists, whether issued sepa- 
rately or as part of larger works, from 
1591, when Philip Henslowe began 
keeping the famous Diary which fur- 
nishes the earliest record of the English 
theatre, to 1963. Having appeared seri- 
ally in the Bulletin, it is now being 
indexed and will be published in 
book form early in June. Price $2.25. 


The Reign of George III in Recent 
Historiography: a Bibliographical Essay 
By J. JEAN HEcur 


ERHAPS no period of English history has been the subject of more 

intensive examination in recent years than the reign of George IIL Its 
art, architecture, and literature, its economic and political life, its moral and 
religious values, have been the preoccupation of a host of scholars; and when 
the lucubrations of these specialists are considered together, the aggregate 
appears enormous. A superficial explanation of this activity is easy to adduce. 
The reign of George III comprehended a variety of phenomena to which a 
standard set of constructs has been applied. It was the “Age of Johnson”; it 
was the “Age of Adam.” It experienced the “Agricultural Revolution” and the 
“Industrial Revolution.” It brought maturity to the “Romantic Movement,” 
the “Evangelical Movement,” the “Humanitarian Movement,” cum multis 
aliis. Each of these constructs has itself become a focus of specialization, 
inviting fresh investigation, reappraisal, and revision. But there is also a more 
fundamental explanation. The greater part of the reign of George III shared 
the long-standing proscription that prejudice and revulsion imposed on the 
whole eighteenth century; it was a segment of the “neglected period” of 
English history. Only in the early decades of the present century was serious 
investigation begun; only in the years after the First World War did this 


1 This is one of a series of bibliographical articles sponsored by the Conference on British 
Studies under the editorship of Elizabeth Chapin Furber. For those already published in the 
series, see Philip D. Curtin, “The British Empire and Commonwealth in Recent Historiography,” 
American Historical Review 1xv (Oct 1959) 72-91; Maurice DuP. Lee Jr, “Scottish History 
Since 1940," Canadian Historical Review xı (Dec 1959) 319-332; Henry R. Winkler, “Some 
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new interest quicken and produce a substantial corpus of significant work. 
In consequence, during the past two decades much remained to be done; 
and scholars, attracted by the broad range of possibilities, took up the task 
in considerable numbers. 

No really adequate attempt has yet been made to incorporate the vast 
accretions of this recent work into a general synthesis. But three broad surveys 
of major significance have lately appeared. The early chapters of Asa Briggs’s 
The Age of Improvement, 1783-1867 (London 1959) treat with singular 
freshness and perspicuity all but the first two decades of the reign. They are 
almost entirely concerned, however, with its economic, political and consti- 
tutional aspects. Very much more comprehensive is J. Steven Watson's The 
Reign of George III, 1760-1815 (Oxford 1960), which constitutes an essen- 
tially sound and richly informative manual of the period, although marred by 
a number of minor inaccuracies. Originally assigned to George S. Veitch and 
then to Richad Pares, whose successive deaths long postponed its advent, this 
volume of the Oxford History of England compensates for the protracted 
delay by the modernity of its interpretation. The same virtue characterizes 
Dorothy Marshall's excellent Eighteeenth Century England (London 1962), 
the last six chapters of which cover the period 1760-84. As in the case of 
Watson's work, the principal strength of this survey is the degree to which 
it utilizes those findings and formulations that have lately assumed the status 
of a new orthodoxy in the sphere of political history. 

The progenitor of this new orthodoxy was Sir Lewis Namier. The twin 
pillars of his achievement were erected between 1911 and 1930. Their com- 
pletion inaugurated a revisionary era in the historiography of the period, 
for the innovations they introduced were manifold and diverse. They 
destroyed the view that political conflict was a contest between two organ- 
ized and disciplined parties; they demonstrated that the politicians of the 
day were motivated by interest and-ambition rather than by ideology; they 
showed that the monarch retained considerable constitutional powers and 
that George III was guilty of no nefarious usurpation when he exercised 
them; they discredited the notion that the ministers of the Crown dispensed 
large sums of secret service money in order to control elections; they made 
it clear that the "King's Friends" were not merely a phalanx of venal place- 
men; and much else besides. But the revision of old interpretations was by 
no means their sole contribution. They also introduced a new method, a: 
novel approach. The new method entailed a careful and precise anatomy of 
the political organism. It identified the major lines of structure; it isolated and 
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examined the component elements. The basic units scrutinized in this analysis 
were the biographies of many different men; the principal objective sought 
was the disclosure of motivations and interrelationships. The enduring im- 
portance of these innovations is attested by the recent republication of Sir 
Lewiss The Structure of Politics at the Accession of George III (London 
1957) in a second edition that is identical with the original, excert for minor 
changes in phraseology. Although Sir Lewis did not see fit to revise his early 
work, he amplified it in two important essays that appear in Personalities and 
Powers (London 1955). In “Monarchy and the Party System” he presents a 
brilliant explication of the political role of the eighteenth-century King and 
demonstates anew the absence of organized parties. In “Country Gentlemen 
in Parliament, 1750-84” he analyzes the part played in the House of Com- 
mons by the apostles of “independency,” showing their responsiveness to 
public opinion and their power when united against the government of the 
day. Several posthumous volumes significantly augment his oeuore. One of 
these is a slender but by no means inconsequential collection of miscellane- 
ous pieces, Crossroads of Power (London 1962), Along with essays on Daniel 
Pulteney, a typical rank and file member of Parliament whose mediocrity 
recommended him as a suitable subject, and on the procedures and tech- 
niques of imposing political discipline in the House of Commons, it includes 
three early lectures on “The King and His Ministers,’ “The Cabinet,” and 
“The Prime Minister,” which are of interest because they reveal certain posi- 
tions that Sir Lewis either modified or abandoned as his research proceeded 
and his formulations developed. Far more substantial in size as well as more 
important in content are the three volumes of The House of Commons, 1754- 
1790 (London 1964), which constitute the first installment of The History of 
Parliament. Sir Lewis, assisted by a team of collaborators, labored on them 
steadily from 1951 until his death in 1960; and they were subsequently 
brought to completion by John Brooke. Seen by Sir Lewis's disciples as the 
capstone of his work on the eighteenth century, these volumes form a 
mammoth compendium of socio-political data. The first of them =ontains an 
introductory survey, embodying the conclusions drawn by Sir Lewis from 
that material; it also includes capsule histories of all the parliamentary con- 
stituencies. The second and third volumes are devoted to miniature bio- 
graphical sketches of the 1,964 members who sat between 1754 and 1790. 
But the most important of Sir Lewis's later contributions was made 
indirectly. Unable to complete the ambitious project he began w-th the pub- 
lication of his second and greatest work, England in the Age of the American 
Revolution (London 1930), he delegated the task to a band of young dis- 
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ciples. He gave them a plan and a method; he provided them with inspiration 
and direction. Even the title of the enterprise was supplied by Sir Lewis; the 
original name of the parent work, which in due course will take its place with 
the other studies as Newcastle and Bute, was adopted for the whole series. 
Three volumes in the series have already appeared. In The Chatham Admin- 
istration, 1766-1768 (London 1956) John Brooke, Sir Lewis's “closest collab- 
orator" and alter ego, details the abortive attempt of the great statesman to 
establish a stable government. The formation and disintegration of the 
administration are painstakingly described; so, too, are the growth and 
development of the opposition. The permutations of the various political 
alignments are minutely examined throughout the study, but two sections 
in particular are devoted to a thorough analysis of the coteries of the day. 
Ian R. Christie’s The End of the North Ministry (London 1958) treats a very 
different theme. It is concerned with the manoeuvres of Lord North and his 
colleagues to maintain themselves in office and with the failure of these 
efforts in the face of the American disaster. It pays more attention than does 
its predecessor to the impact of events and public opinion on the fluctuating 
strength of government and opposition. But like its predecessor, it also con- 
tains two sections in which political structure is very carefully analyzed. Ber- 
nard Donoughue’s British Politics and the American Revolution (London 
1964) deals with an earlier phase of Lord North’s administration, “The Path 
to War, 1773-75.” It relates with exceptional clarity how the King and his 
ministers, with the enthusiastic backing of the general public, took steps 
to reduce the recalcitrant colonists to submission. At the same time, it 
includes excellent analyses of the opposition coteries led by Rockingham 
and Chatham, and of the election of 1774. 

Sir Lewis's influence has by no means been confined to this cooperative 
undertaking. Betty Kemp, another of his disciples, has drawn heavily on his 
work in her King and Commons, 1660-1832 (London 1957), a valuable sur- 
vey of the changing relationship of monarch and legislature between the 
Restoration and the Great Reform Bill Although in no sensea disciple, 
Richard Pares likewise borrowed extensively from Sir Lewis for his George 
III and the Politicians (Oxford 1953), which is the most lucid and precise 
delineation available of the mechanics of the late eighteenth-century consti- 
tutional and political system. Similarly, Archibald S. Foord has taken much 
from Sir Lewis for the later section of His Majesty’s Opposition, 1714-1880 
(Oxford 1964), a study that charts the metamorphosis of disreputable coterie 
faction into legitimate party dissent. 
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The pervasive influence of Sir Lewis has been sharply challenged by 
Herbert Butterfield in George III and the Historians (London 1957), an 
essentially polemical work that contrives to combine much ill-tempered and 
irrelevant criticism with some perceptive suggestions and a highly useful 
body of historiographical data. Its basic approach was foreshadowed some 
twenty years ago by the late Gerda R. Crosby in her excellent essay on George 
IIT, “Historians and a Royal Reputation.” ? But whereas her objective was to 
demonstrate the vagaries of historical relativism, Butterfield’s is to erect 
a platform from which to assail Namier. By surveying the interpretations that 
were made from the time of Adolphus and Bisset to that of Winstanley, 
Butterfield attempts to show that the innovations usually credited to Sir 
Lewis were anticipated by his precursors. He then carries forward the attack 
by indicting Sir Lewis and his followers for the fallaciousness of their pre- 
conceptions and the limitations of their method. One of their most egregious 
errors, he holds, is the assumption that categorizes as irrelevant the ration- 
alizations and professed ideological commitments of historical personae. 
Another is their dilation upon structure and their unconcern with issues and 
events. Such views and attitudes, Butterfield contends, are highly pernicious; 
and for this reason he decries the existence of the Namier school. 

Outside the ambit of Namier’s influence, the political and constitutional 
history of the reign has received a substantial amount of attention. George 
H. Guttridges English Whiggism and the American Revolution (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles 1963), which was first published in 1942, attempts to trace 
the complex interrelationship of practical politics, popular movements, and 
ideological currents during the conflict with the colonies; and although now 
so obsolete as to be scarcely worthy of a second edition, it contains some sug- 
gestive notions. But Charles R. Ritcheson's British Politics and the American 
Revolution (Norman 1954) provides a much sounder treatment and clearly 
demonstrates the influence of the colonial issue on the general course of 
political development. The most crucial phase of the subject is provocatively 
examined in Herbert Butterfield’s George III, Lord North and the People, 
1779-1780 (London 1950), which traces the crisis with which the govern- 
ment was ultimately confronted to a convergence of the movements for Irish 
autonomy, parliamentary reform, and diminished executive power. The 
genesis of the principal opposition coterie is portrayed in George H. Gutt- 
ridge’s The Early Political Career of Lord Rockingham (Berkeley 1954), 
an uninspired study that fails to say much that is new or revise much that is 
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old. The objectives and manoeuvres of another opposition coterie are expertly 
explored in John Norris’s Shelburne and Reform (London 1963), a work 
remarkable for its thoroughness. Even more thorough is Lewis M. Wiggin's 
The Faction of Cousins (New Haven 1958), which depicts the growth and 
disintegration of that typical family coterie the Grenvilles. The means 
whereby a landed magnate might create and maintain such a parliamentary 
group are made manifest by Brian Bonsall’s Sir James Lowther and Cumber- 
land and Westmorland Elections, 1754-1775 (Manchester 1960). The inter- 
ests and influence of a very different sort of magnate are exposed by Lucy 
Sutherland in her East India Company in Eighteenth-Century Politics 
(Oxford 1952), which skillfully reconstructs the intricate web of relations 
that subsisted between directors, ministers, and party henchmen. And W. R. 
Ward's Georgian Oxford (Oxford 1958) depicts the political role of the 
universities. 

The opening decades of the reign, with which these studies are concerned, 
witnessed the birth of radicalism, a movement that has been explored with 
some care during recent years. Simon Maccoby has provided a comprehensive 
and detailed treatment of the subject in his magisterial volumes, English Rad- 
icalism, 1762-1785 (London, 1955) and English Radicalism, 1785-1832 
(London 1955). One of the earliest phases of the movement that Maccoby 
surveys is very deftly anatomized in George Rudés Wilkes and Liberty 
(Oxford 1962), which carefully considers the social milieu in which the 
demagogue played his part, the nature of his appeal, the provenance and 
interests of his supporters, and the manner in which current economic con- 
ditions abetted his rise and maintained his popularity. The initial section 
of Ian R. Christie's Wilkes, Wyvill, and Reform (London 1962) covers some 
of the same ground, but with a deplorable superficiality and a fundamental 
incomprehension of the protagonist, who is characterized with prissy censor- 
iousness; the section on the moderate Christopher Wyvill and his Yorkshire 
Association, which is executed with inordinate precision and in great detail, 
is much better. The later phases of the radical movement are very fully dis- 
cussed in E. P. Thompson’s The Making of the English Working Class 
(London 1963), which stresses its continuity and its progressively revolu- 
tionary character. The influence of Jacobinism on the radical movement as 
well as on its opponents is incisively examined in Jules Dechamps, Les Iles 
Britanniques et la Révolution Francaise, 1789-1808 (Brussels 1949), a work 
worthy of translation. François Crouzet, L'Économie Britannique et le Blocus 
Continental, 1806-1813 (Paris 1959) shows how the economic dislocations 
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produced by the Napoleonic Wars contributed to the movement's develop- 
ment in the early years of the nineteenth century. A later stage of its develop- 
ment is reviewed in Reginald J. White's light and literate, yet scholarly, 
study, From Waterloo to Peterloo (London 1957). White’s account of the 
tragic events in St. Peter’s Fields is somewhat shallow, but they are analyzed 
with great thoroughness and penetration in Donald Reed’s Peterloo; the 
‘Massacre’ and its Background (London 1958). 

The antipodal position in politics during the latter part of the reign has 
likewise been reexamined. W. R. Brock’s Lord Liverpool and Liberal Toryism 
(Cambridge 1941) is a judicious appraisal of a regime whose essential 
character and policies have often been grossly distorted. C. R. Fay's Huskisson 
and His Age (London 1951) contains a useful sketch of one of the major 
political groupings that supported the regime. The strength and weaknesses 
that characterized the citadel of the regime and the partisan warfare in which 
it figured are admirably portrayed in Arthur S. Turbervilles The House of 
Lords in the Age of Reform, 1784-1837 (London 1958), a posthumously pub- 
lished continuation of his earlier work that was put into final form by 
Reginald J. White. 

Like political practice, political theory has not been neglected. The Reas- 
sessment of several radical thinkers has been recently undertaken. Carl B. 
Cone's Torchbearer of Freedom, the Influence of Richard Price on Eight- 
eenth-Century Thought (Lexington 1951), although essentially biographi- 
cal, contains a certain amount of commentary and exegesis. Some cogent sug- 
gestions concerning the thought of a more important figure are included in 
the prefatory essay of Harry H. Clark’s Thomas Paine: Representative Selec- 
tions, with Introduction, Bibliography, and Notes (New York 1944). The 
basic postulates to be found in these sample passages are carefully tabulated 
and classified in Dominic Elders The Common Man Philosophy of Thomas 
Paine (Notre Dame 1951). Less methodical treatment is accorded the views 
of another radical thinker in the expository section of George Woodcock's 
William Godwin, a Biographical Study (London 1946). A more discriminat- 
ing and detailed analysis is provided by David Fleischer's William Godwin: 
a Study in Liberalism (New York 1951), which places the arch-advocate of 
revolution in the tradition of Lockean empiricism, explains why he 
abandoned certain of his early convictions, and indicates the current signifi- 
cance of his thought. David H. Monro's Godwin's Moral Philosophy: an 
Interpretation of William Godwin (London 1953) offers an equally sympa- 
thetic but somewhat more compelling defense, stressing, like Fleischer's 
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work, the Lockean element in Godwin’s thinking, arguing that he entertained 
no naive optimism about natural goodness, and maintaining that he was not 
primarily a political reformer but a moralist. On the conservative side atten- 
tion has been focused primarily on Edmund Burke. Annie M. Osborn 
Rousseau and Burke (New York 1940) attempts to demonstrate an affinity 
between some aspects of his thought and the theories of Rousseau. But it is 
largely as an anti-libertarian prophet and philosopher whose ideas have con- 
siderable contemporary relevance that he has inspired the current “Burke 
Revival.” Some valuable hints towards an interpretation of his thought are 
supplied by Ross J. S. Hoffman, one of the leaders of the “Revival,” in a dis- 
cerning essay that introduces Burke's Politics (New York 1949), a volume of 
selections. A more thorough attempt at interpretation is Charles Parkin’s The 
Moral Basis of Burke's Political Thought (Cambridge 1956), which carefully 
examines his views on the contract theory, government and society, natural 
rights, and abstract idealism. It exonerates him of the charges of inconsistency 
and expediency, and maintains that he saw politics as under a divine and im- 
mutable moral law. Another comprehensive analysis is Peter J. Stanlis's 
Edmund Burke and the Natural Law ( Ann Arbor 1958), which seeks to refute 
the conventional view that he was antagonistic to the concept of natural law. 
Pointing out that Burke accepted the classical and medieval versions of the 
concept, this penetrating and closely reasoned study establishes how fully 
and deeply he was committed to it. Some of the same terrain is traversed in 
Francis P. Canavan's The Political Reason of Edmund Burke (Durham, N. C. 
1960), a work notable for its clarity of argument. Identifying practical politi- 
cal reason as the key to the mode of thinking about politics peculiar to Burke, 
it attempts to show how he understood the concept to function in actual 
practice and how that concept determined the structure of his whole philos- 
ophy. An entirely different type of analysis is essayed in Stephen R. Grau- 
bard's Burke, Disraeli, and Churchill (Cambridge, Mass 1961). Appraising 
Burke's thought in its historical context, this facile and provocative study 
considers the degree to which it was critical of contemporary practice as 
well as the extent to which it contributed to English conservative doctrine. 
In addition to Burke, two other conservative thinkers have lately aroused 
interest. John Colmer's Coleridge Critic of Society (Oxford 1960) laboriously 
traces the development of the poet’s views, discusses fully all their ramifica- 
tions, and subjects them to careful evaluation. Much the same sort of thing 
is done by Geoffrey Carnall in Robert Southey and His Age (Oxford 1960), 
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which is especially enlightening in its treatment of the conflicts and tensions 
that characterized the evolution of Southey's conservatism. 

Even more substantial than this concern with political theory has been the 
interest shown in the various actors who peopled the political scena. The King 
himself has been the subject of several biographical studies. None of these, 
however, is a full-length portrait with serious scholarly pretensions. Guy M. 
Boustead’s The Lone Monarch (London 1940) is a popular life that perpet- 
uates some antiquated misconceptions. Although no better in its treatment of 
politics, Manfred Guttmacher’s America's Last King (New York 1941), an 
intensive examination of George HPs psychosis by a physician, is valuable for 
the medical data that it brings together; at least in part, howsver, it has 
been superseded. as a diagnostic study by Charles Chenevix Trenchs The 
Royal Malady (London 1964), which displays a much firmer grasp of eight- 
eenth-century political realities. Perhaps the best recent biographical treat- 
ment of the King is Sir Lewis Namier's brief but discerning “George IIT: a 
Study in Personality,” which appears in Personalities and Powers (London 
1955). A sparkling but somewhat superficial essay in J. H. Plumk’s The First 
Four Georges (London 1956) treats George III at great length, retailing for 
the common reader a number of interpretations that have recently achieved 
the status of truths. Yet another popular life is John C. Long’s sympathetic 
George III: the Story of a Complex Man (London 1961), which, like Namier's 
little essay, is more concerned with personality than politics. The same quasi- 
journalistic approach has been employed in recent biographies cf the King’s 
sons. Roger Fulford’s attempt to rehabilitate those princes, Royal Dukes: 
the Father and Uncles of Queen Victoria (London 1949), which was original- 
ly published in 1933 and first republished in 1940, is an excellent example; 
so is his life of the Regent, George IV (London 1949), which initially 
appeared in 1935. Another example is the overly favorable and rather slap- 
dash sketch of that prince in J. H. Plumb’s volume on the Hanover-an Georges. 
Several of the King’s ministers have been dealt with in such biographies; 
others have been given more sober treatment. John C. Long's Mr. Pitt and 
Americas Birthright (New York 1940), an informally writter life of the 
greatest of those ministers, is markedly lacking in detachment and excessively 
adulatory. A more discriminating discussion of Chathams career is to be 
found in Erich Eyck's singular attempt at quadripartite biography, Pitt 
versus Fox: Father and Son, 1735-1806 (London 1950). Ignorance of 
Namierite doctrine, however, permits Eyck to embrace the tracitional view 
that Chatham was a paladin who sought to frustrate the tyranical aspirations 
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of George III. Considering the brevity of its compass, J. H. Plumb's Chatham 
(London 1953) is remarkably successful in its comprehension of the man and 
his historical role. No such success can be credited to Owen A. Sherrard's 
trilogy on Chatham, a highly detailed narrative account that indiscriminate- 
ly lauds its hero, vigorously defends him aginst well-deserved criticism, and 
presents only surface explanations for the perplexities of his behavior. The 
second volume, Pitt and the Seven Years War (London 1955), covers the 
first two years of the reign of George III; the third, Lord Chatham and 
America (London 1958), carries the story through the stateman's years of 
failure and decline. The career of Chatham's son is fully outlined in Eyck's 
work; it is interpreted with much astuteness in John W. Dexry's William Pitt 
(London 1962.) One of Chatham's disciples is competently studied in John 
Norris's Shelburne and. Reform (London 1963). Besides these major figures, 
a number of lesser ministers have been resurrected in biographies. Combin- 
ing profound psychological insight with unrivalled mastery of political fact, 
Sir Lewis Namier has provided what is easily the most notable of such works. 
His superb Charles Townshend (London 1964), which was revised and com- 
pleted by John Brooke, after the author's death, is not only a highly success- 
ful study of a brilliant and erratic politician; it is also a paradigm for small- 
scale political biography. Far inferior in quality is Louis Marlow's Sackville 
of Drayton (London 1948), which does its best to rescue from obloquy the 
man who directed the American War, absolving him of the charge of miscon- 
duct at Minden and palliating the ineptitude with which he managed the 
struggle with the colonies. But Alan Valentine's definitive life, Lord George 
Germain (Oxford 1962), which is the product of vast, if not always careful, 
labor, clearly indicates that the traditional indictment is well deserved, 
although Gerald S. Brown's impressively solid and erudite monograph, The 
American Secretary; the Colonial Policy of Lord George Germain, 1775-1778 
(Ann Arbor 1963) offers effective rebuttal on several interpretive points. 
Another effort to cleanse a tarnished reputation is Robert Gore-Browne's 
Chancellor Thurlow, the Life and Times of an XVIIIth Century Lawyer 
(London 1953), which, despite its jaunty tenor, contains much worth while 
information. The very reverse of jaunty, Alison G. Olson’s The Radical Duke 
(Oxford 1961) unconvincingly seeks to endow with consequence the career 
of that political maverick the third Duke of Richmond. And yet another 
endeavor at rehabilitation, George Martelli’s Jemmy Twitcher (London 
1962), strives to present the fourth Earl of Sandwich as essentially merito- 
rious, exaggerating his undoubted abilities and excusing his undeniable 
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frailties. Two politicians who were primarily opposition leaders rather than 
minsters also have been treated in biographies. One of these is Fox, the other 
Burke. Christopher Hobhouse's Charles Fox (London 1947), which was first 
published in 1934, although outdated in its political interpretation, is still 
of value as a vivid portrait of the man. Erich Eyck's Pitt versus Fox (London 
1950), as already mentioned, suffers a good deal from the same defect. A 
sounder treatment is to be found in the last third of John Carswell’s The Old 
Cause; Three Biographical Studies in Whiggism (London 1954). The “Burke 
Revival” has inspired much more solid work on Fox’s onetime colleague. 
Thomas W. Copeland’s Our Eminent Friend Edmund Burke (New Haven 
1949) resolves some of the many perplexities that have beset students of the 
statesman's life. The introductory essaay to Ross J. S. Hoffman's Edmund 
Burke: New York Agent (Philadelphia 1956) illuminates a hitherto little- 
known aspect of his career. Carl B. Cone’s Burke and the Nature of Politics 
(Lexington 1957-64) is an ambitious general biography in two volumes, 
which bear the subtitles The Age of the American Revolution and The Age of 
the French Revolution; although a careful and detailed piece of scholarship, it 
is somewhat marred by an obstinate determination to present Burke the poli- 
tician in a highly favorable light, despite the overwhelming contrary evi- 
dence brought forward by the followers of Namier. And Thomas H. D. 
Mahoney’s Edmund Burke and Ireland (Cambridge, Mass 1960) completely 
surveys Burke’s life from the perspective of his abiding relationship with his 
native land. An opposition politician of a lesser order is treated in Charles 
Chenevix Trenchs Portrait of a Patriot (London 1962), an engaging full- 
length life of John Wilkes, which, although it adds little to Bleackley’s 
account and is often less incisive than Postgate’s, is, on the whole, based on 
sound premises and respectable research. 

While diverse aspects of internal politics have thus been examined from 
various points of view, the intricacies of foreign relations have been sub- 
jected to only limited scrutiny. Some of the works in which that scrutiny is 
undertaken, however, make valuable contributions. Zenab E. Rashed’s The 
Peace of Paris (Liverpool 1951), which is based on both British and French 
archival data, supplies an excellent account of the negotiations that ended the 
Seven Years War. Frank Spencer's introduction to The Fourth Earl of Sand- 
wich: Diplomatic Correspondence, 1763-1765 (Manchester 1961) treats 
with great perception England’s enduring phobia of French control of the 
Netherlands, which he argues was unwarranted, and offers a lucid explica- 
tion of the tangled Swedish and Polish problems of 1763-65. S. T. Bindoff's 
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The Scheldt Question to 1839 (London 1945) includes a chapter that de- 
scribes how in 1780-85 England, sharply reversing her traditional attitude, 
conducted an effective campaign for the opening of the strategically impor- 
tant river to navigation. Isabel de Madariaga’s Britain, Russia, and the Armed 
Neutrality of 1780 (New Haven 1962), centering its attention on Lord 
Malmesbury's mission to St Petersburg, successfully attempts to chart the 
course of Anglo-Russian relations during the American War. Alfred Cobban’s 
Ambassadors and Secret Agents (London 1954) details with impressive 
thoroughness Lord Malmesbury's work in the Netherlands, where, between 
1785 and 1788, he effectively combatted French influence by building up a 
pro-English party and by subsidizing individual provinces; so that he was 
finally able to bring the Dutch into a triple alliance with England and Prussia. 
John Ehrman’s The British Government and Commercial Negotiations with 
Europe, 1783-1793 (Cambridge 1963) traces the diplomatic efforts of the 
Younger Pitt to secure advantageous trade treaties with seven continental 
states and thereby compensate for the supposed loss of the American market. 
Bradford Perkins's The First Rapprochement, England and the United States, 
1795-1805 (Philadelphia 1956) sketches the course of Anglo-American 
relations during the early years of the French Wars; its sequel, Prologue to 
War, England and the United States, 1805-1812 (Berkeley and Los Angeles 
1961), chronicles the progress of their deterioration; and the final volume of 
the trilogy, Castlereagh and Adams, England and the United States, 1812- 
1823 (Berkeley and Los Angeles 1964) describes the gradual restoration of 
harmony between the two nations. And Stetson Conn’s able if tedious 
Gibraltar in British Diplomacy in the Eighteenth Century (New Haven 1942) 
shows how after 1763, as earlier, the rock was “the principal focus of Anglo- 
Spanish enmity,” reviving and maintaining the Bourbon Family Compact. 

There are also several works on diplomatic history that treat less conven- 
tional themes. D. B. Horn’s brief British Public Opinion and the First Parti- 
tion of Poland (Edinburgh 1945) demonstrates how popular sentiment sup- 
ported government inaction between 1772 and 1775, when the continental 
powers embarked on the dismemberment of Poland. The beginning of A. J. P. 
Taylors originally conceived The Trouble Makers, Dissent over Foreign 
Policy, 1792-1939 (London 1957) discusses with acumen the Foxite advo- 
cacy of “appeasement.” And D. B. Horn’s The Diplomatic Service 1689-1789 
(Oxford 1961) includes data on such matters as the recruitment, training, 
emoluments, and ranks in the diplomatic corps. 
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If, as this recapitulation attests, diplomatic history has been illuminated 
by little sustained and significant research, administrative history has been 
almost totally neglected. Very few sectors of the governmental apparatus 
and its adjuncts have been analyzed or even described. The postal service is 
a notable exception. Howard Robinson's general survey, The British Post . 
Office (Princeton 1948), includes a sketch of its development under George 
IIT. Kenneth Ellis's The Post Office in the Eighteenth Century (Oxford 1958) 
subjects it to intensive study, fully exposing in the process such aspects of 
public administration as nepotism, the nature of a civil service career, and the 
relationship between civil servants and politicians. The machinery for formu- 
lating and executing fiscal policy has also been carefully examined. J. E. D. 
Binney's excellent Public Finances and Administration, 1774-92 (Oxford 
1958), although concerned only with a brief period, explores in detail the 
beginnings of administrative reform, the organization of the treasury and 
exchequer, the sources of revenue and the means by which it was collected 
and expended, and the influence exerted by outstanding finance ministers on 
the operation of their department. Likewise pertinent is Dora Mae Clark’s 
The Rise of the British Treasury (Oxford 1961), which, despite its preoc- 
cupation with the influence of financial officials on colonial policy, affords 
some insight into the workings of various fiscal agencies. Another govern- 
mental office that has been seriously investigated is the third secretaryship 
of state. Margaret M. Spectors The American Department of the British 
Government, 1768-1782 (New York 1940) skillfully depicts its personnel, 
problems, and performance, and is especially enlightening on the influence 
wielded by the under secretaries. 

In strong contrast to this dearth is the abundance of work, much of it 
important, that has been produced in the sphere of economic history. A great 
deal of that work is synthesized in T. S. Ashton s An Economic History of 
England: the Eighteenth Century (London 1955), which, maintaining a 
fresh point of view throughout and using statistics wherever possible, seeks 
to interpret anew the growth of population and the changes in manufacture, 
agriculture, trade, finance, and conditions of labor. The companion piece to 
this survey, Ashton's Economic Fluctuations in England, 1700-1800 (Oxford 
1959), which is the fruit of immense labor and profound learning, assembles 
a mass of statistical data in a remarkably systematic and coherent fashion. 
But perhaps the most outstanding of Ashton’s many contributions is his 
Industrial Revolution, 1760 to 1830 (London 1948), the best treatment of 
the subject since Mantoux. A miracle of compression, this little volume, which 
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brings together much new material, brilliantly portrays the transformation 
of the system of production and the concomitant social effects. Its most sig- 
nificant feature, however, is the revisionist interpretation that it incorporates. 
It stresses the importance of entrepreneurship, currency conditions, and in- 
terest rates in the process of economic change; shows that war, political 
maladministration, and ineptitude contributed to the bad lot of the workers 
during the crucial decades 1790-1820; argues that for many operatives living 
standards actually improved; contends that the conflicts and strains of the 
period have been greatly exaggerated; and, in general, views industrializa- 
tion as a triumph of social cooperation. 

The recent literature on industrialization runs to many volumes. Some of 
it is polemical. Colin Clark's The Conditions of Economic Progress (London 
1940) and Jürgen Kuczynskis A Short History of Labor Conditions under 
Industrial Capitalism (London 1942) advance the traditional view that the 
plight of the lower classes deteriorated between 1760 and 1830. This belief 
is vigorously assailed by T. S. Ashton in two essays that appear in F. A. 
Hayek's Capitalism and the Historians ( Chicago 1954). In the first he exposes 
the gross distortions erected into dogma by the Webbs, the Hammonds, and 
G. D. H. Cole, all of whom drew heavily on Engels's propagandistic treatise, 
The Conditions of the Working Classes in England in 1844; in the second 
he endeavors to destroy the myth that industrialization worsened the living 
conditions of the poor. The animus of Sir George Clark's The Idea of the 
Industrial Revolution (Glasgow 1953) is similarly corrective. Maintaining 
that the new machinery effected no violent disruption in the patterns of living 
inherited from the past, it points out that such evils as child labor, lengthy 
hours, bad housing, and malnutrition long antedated the factory system. 
Other studies are concerned with the effect of industrialization on particular 
areas. These include A. H. John's The Industrial Development of South 
Wales, 1750-1850 (Cardiff 1950), John Rowe's Cornwall in the Age of the 
Industrial Revolution ( Liverpool 1953), and T. C. Barker's and J. R. Harris's 
A Merseyside Town in the Industrial Revolution: St. Helens, 1750—1900 
(London 1954). There are works, too, devoted to individual industries, such 
as G. W. Armitage, The Lancashire Cotton Industry from the Great Inven- 
tions to the Great Disaster (Manchester 1951), G. A. Turnbull, A History of 
the Calico Printing Industry (Altrincham 1951), and A. and N. L. Clow, The 
Chemical Revolution (London 1952). Several worthwhile monographs also 
deal with particular firms. Among the best of these essays in business history 
are John P. Addis, The Crawshay Dynasty: a Study in Industrial Organiza- 
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tion and Development 1765-1867 (Cardiff 1957), R. S. Fitton and A. P. 
Wadsworth, The Strutts and the Arkwrights, 1758-1830 (Manchester 1959), 
and W. G. Rimmer, Marshalls of Leeds, Flax-Spinners, 1788-1586 (Cam- 
bridge 1961). Perhaps none of this literature is as genuinely creative as those 
studies that assess the effects of industrial change from a sociological point 
of view. Their approach is well illustrated by Reinhard Bendix’s Work and 
Authority in Industry: Ideologies of Management in the Course of Industrial- 
ization (New York 1956), which suggests that the factory system gradually 
produced a new type of person. Another, more impressive, example is Neil 
J. Smelser's ingenious Social Change in the Industrial Revolution, 1770-1840 
(Chicago 1959). Systematically employing the formulations of Talcott Par- 
sons in analyzing a multitude of historical data, Smelser cogently depicts 
the transformation wrought by the factory system on the lower-class family 
in the new industrial areas. 

There are also a considerable number of writings on other fazets of eco- 
nomic life. In some instances these bear titles suggesting that th»ir contents 
are more closely related to industrialization than is actually the case. L. S. 
Pressnell’s Country Banking in the Industrial Revolution (Oxfard 1956) is 
an excellent example. Based on original records, it is really concerned with 
the origins of provincial bankers, the volume of notes issued, and the loans 
made to turnpikes, canals, and local authorities. So,too, a superb summary of 
present-day demographic knowledge pertaining to the period in William 
Petersen's Population (New York 1961) is denominated “Populetion during 
the Industrial Revolution,” although what it is concerned with is the conclu- 
sions of Thomas McKeown and R. G. Brown, whose “Medical Evidence 
Related to English Population Changes in the Eighteenth Century,” Popula- 
tion Studies (London 1955), attributes the growth in numbers to improved 
diet rather than to advances in therapy. But such misleading labels are fortu- 
nately rare amongst the wide assortment of works on differen: aspects of 
the economy. That assortment includes monographs on taxation. W. R. 
Ward's The English Land Tax in the Eighteenth Century (London 1953) 
is a definitive treatment of the principal source of revenue. A lesser work, 
A. Farnsworth’s Addington: Author of the Modern Income Tax (London 
1951) adjusts the record by depriving Pitt of some of his fiscal glory. Internal 
transportation is another area that is canvassed in recent studies. Thomas S. 
Willan, with his usual industry, describes the development of a waterway 
in his Navigation of the River Weaver during the Eighteenth Century (Man- 
chester 1951). The contribution of the third Duke of Bridgewater to the 
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establishment of routes of this kind is retailed for the common reader in 
Bernard Falk's breezy The Bridgewater Millions; a Candid. Family History 
(London 1942). A better account of his achievement is Hugh Malet's The 
Canal Duke (London 1961.) Overseas commerce is likewise the subject of 
several books. G. D. Ramsay's English Overseas Trade (London 1957) pro- 
vides an excellent synoptic view of both foreign and colonial commerce. The 
content, volume, and value of that traffic are set forth with exemplary pre- 
cision in Elizabeth B. Schumpeter’s Overseas Trade Statistics, 1697—1808 
(Oxford 1961), a highly ambitious venture carried through in part by the 
author before her death, and then, happily completed by T. S. Ashton. Consist- 
ing of numerous tables of figures for imports, exports, and re-exports, it con- 
stitutes a singularly rich and informative body of economic data. The growth 
of one center for such imports and exports is expertly described in C. North- 
cote Parkinson's The Rise of the Port of Liverpool (Liverpool 1952). A 
more succinct discussion of Liverpool as well as good short accounts of the 
ports of London and Bristol appear in the collection of essays by eight 
scholars that Parkinson edited as The Trade Winds: a Study of British Over- 
seas Trade during the French Wars, 1793-1815 (London 1948), The volume 
likewise contains sketches of certain major brances of commerce, such as the 
West Indian trade and the slave trade. But the former is probed to much 
better effect in a chapter of Richard Pares's A West-India Fortune (London 
1950). Few attempts have been made to treat such trades at greater length. 
One effort to do so is Averil Mackenzie-Grieve s The Last Years of the English 
Slave Trade, 1750-1807 (London 1941), which, concentrating on the human 
rather than the purely economic aspects of the traffic, sharply portrays the 
merchants and sea captains by whom it was carried on and interestingly 
describes the system of barter by which they secured their cargoes. Another 
is Murray G. Lawson's Fur: a Study in English Mercantilism (Toronto 
1943), wherein the interconnection of vested interest, government regula- 
tion, and changing fashions in hats, for which the pelts were used, is adroitly 
elucidated. And a less esoteric variety of trade is investigated in Charles 
Wilson's Anglo-Dutch Commerce and Finance in the Eighteenth Century 
(Cambridge 1941), a work characterized both in conception and execution 
by unusual originality. 

Agriculture, the basic sector of the economy, has likewise attracted scholars 
whose labors have produced rewarding results. Since none of them has 
ventured to offer a general history of the period, the relevant sections of Lord 
Ernle's venerable English Farming, Past and Present (London 1961) remain 
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the best survey. First published in 1912 and later revised by Sir David Hall, 
that classic work has recently achieved a new edition, which is prefaced by 
an exceedingly useful critical and bibliographical introduction for the era 
before 1815 by G. E. Fussell. A more concise account occurs in C. S. Orwin's 
brief though well-written A History of English Farming (London 1949). But 
the most solid contributions are the fruit of research that has beeen concen- 
trated on a particular locality. Replete with patiently assembled data, these 
studies exhibit agrarian continuity and change in a communal setting. Out- 
standing amongst them are: Olga Wilkinson, The Agrarian Revolution in 
the East Riding of Yorkshire (York 1956); Joan Thirsk, English Peasant 
Farming, The Agrarian History of Lincolnshire (London 1957), in which are 
five pertinent chapters, entitled “Population and Prosperity," “The Fenland,” 
“The Marshland,” “The Uplands,” and “The Clays and Miscellaneous Soils”; 
W. G. Hoskins, The Midland Peasant; the Economic History of a Leicester- 
shire Village (London 1957), which covers the period in two sections, called 
“Wigston on the Eve of the Revolution" and “The Enclosure, 1764-5”; ©. S. 
Davies, The Agricultural History of Cheshire, 1750-1850 (Manchester 1960); 
and Alan Harris, The Rural Landscape of the East Riding of Yorkshire, 1700- 
1850 (Oxford 1962). One of the cardinal changes recorded in these volumes 
is given novel treatment in L. S. Lavrovsky's Parliamentary Enclosures of 
Common Lands in England in the Late Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth 
Centuries (Moscow and Leningrad 1940), which is Marxist in orientation 
and statistical in method. A major change of another kind, the improvement 
of herds and flocks through scientific breeding, is expounded with model 
clarity in R. Trow-Smith’s A History of British Livestock Husbandry, 1700- 
1900 (London 1959), which pictures Bakewell as the pivotal figure. The 
same consequence is attributed to him in H. C. Pawson's Robert Bakewell, 
Pioneer Livestock Breeder (London 1957). The life story of Sir John Sinclair, 
who played a leading role in the dissemination of the new techniques in hus- 
bandry that were devised by such innovators as Bakewell, is well told in 
Rosalind Mitchison’s Agricultural Sir John (London 1962), which also pre- 
sents important details of the whole movement for agrarian “improvement.” 
Some of the less momentous details of the agricultural history of the period 
are catalogued and discussed in those unpretentious but eminently reliable 
works of G. E. Fussell, More Old English Farming Books; from Tull to the 
Board of Agriculture, 1731 to 1798 (London 1950) and The Farmer's Tools, 
1500-1900 (London 1952) | 

While the quantity of recent work on social history is equal to that dealing 
with these different aspects of the economy, its quality is, on the whole, 
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decidedly inferior. The blame rests largely on the belletristic tradition that 
has long exerted a peculiarly potent influence on the genre. That influence has 
fostered the production of work more endowed with entertainment value 
than with power to augment or explain the historical record. Moreover, it 
has discountenanced analysis and favored description, an historigraphical 
mode that has an inevitable appeal for those who nostagically view the period 
as the last vital phase of F. R. Leavis's “organic society." Finally, it has sanc- 
tioned relaxed and unrigorous discipline both in research and interpretation. 

When the worthless has been dismissed, however, much remains that is of 
value to a greater or lesser degree. A very good comprehensive treatment of 
the epoch is provided in Dorothy Marshall’s English People in the Eighteenth 
Century (London 1959), whose essence is a dissection of class structure and 
the patterns of living of the major social strata. Although lauded by J. H. 
Plumb because of its Trevelyanesque character, E. Neville Williams's Life 
in Georgian England (London 1962) is much less worthy of esteem. Wholly 
devoid of theme or thesis, it is essentially an evocative pastiche that seeks to 
recreate sights, sounds, smells, and “color.” Rural society, which, of course, 
figures extensively in these surveys, is also considered separately in several 
recent works. E. W. Bovill's English Country Life, 1780-1830 (London 1962) 
. is an attempt to give a broad-scale portrayal of that milieu. It fails, on the 
whole, being merely another pictorial piece, wherein the components are ill 
selected, ill evaluated, and ill assembled. Essentially the same faults render 
almost worthless Reginald J. White’s Life in Regency England (London 
1964). More serious and therefore more valuable is the analysis undertaken in 
G. E. Mingay's English Landed Society in the Eighteenth Century (London 
1963) and in the first eight chapters of F. M. L. Thompson's English Landed 
Society in the Nineteenth Century (London 1963). But Mingay’s volume is 
not without major defects. Throughout its course, fanciful reconstructions 
and questionable assertions are interspersed amongst the gobbets of hard 
historical fact. No such charge can be made against two minor works on 
specialized aspects of rural society, G. E. Fussell’s Village Life in the 
Eighteenth Century (Worcester 1947) and his The English Rural Labourer; 
His Home, Furniture, and Clothing from Tudor to Victorian Times (London 
1949), which are excellent of their kind. While Fussell’s account of the 
eighteenth-century agrarian worker is very limited in scope, other occupa- 
tional groups are much more fully examined in monographs. One of the larg- 
est of those groups is thoroughly investigated in J. Jean Hecht’s The Domestic 
Servant Class in Eighteenth-Century England (London 1956), which demon- 
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states the potentialities of the sociological approach. Less consciously socio- 
logical but more dynamic is Robert Robson's The Attorney in Eighteenth- 
Century England (Cambridge 1959), which describes in detail the recruit- 
ment, training, organization, and major roles of an important profession, and 
also traces its gradual rise in status. 

The comprehensive character of social history is strongly reflected in the 
diversity of other subjects on which significant works have appeared. Cloth- 
ing is one of them. Iris Brooke and James Laver depict it most engagingly 
in their English Costume of the Eighteenth Century (London 1945). Much 
more erudite and authoritative is C. W. and Phyllis Cunnington’s Handbook 
of English Costume in the Eighteenth Century (London 1957), a work not- 
able for its encyclopedic scope. Diet is another subject that has been studied 
to good effect. Sir John Drumond and A. C. Wilbraham, equipped with both 
a knowledge of nutrition and a firm grasp of the eating habits of the period, 
provide a good account in The Englishman’s Food (London 1957), which was 
first issued in 1939. Important addenda to that account appear in R. N. Sala- 
man's remarkable The History and Social Influence of the Potato (Cambridge 
1949). Moral deviance is yet another subject into which inquiry has profit- 
ably been made. The most deviant coteries of the era are reviewed in Louis C. 
Jones's The Clubs of the Georgian Rakes (New York 1942), which regret- 
tably, is studded with inaccuracies. How one of those coteries acquired a 
legendary infamy is recounted in Donald McCormick's The Hell-Fire Club 
(London 1958), which, although the product of sound research, disappoints 
because of its jejune, unimaginative interpretation. Interesting attempts have 
been made to trace the shift in attitude that gradually brought such coteries 
into total disrepute. The most convincing of these attempts is Maurice 
Quinlan’s Victorian Prelude: a Histoy of English Manners, 1700-1830 (New 
York 1941). Muriel Jaeger’s Before Victoria (London 1958) is much more 
superficial, although not entirely devoid of merit. And G. Rattray Taylor's 
The Angel-Makers (London 1958 ), a courageous effort to discover the psy- 
chological roots of historical change, fails dismally because of grossly defec- 
tive scholarship, extreme tendentiousness, and too rigid adherence to a 
preconceived theory. 

These probings of moral standards naturally involve some scrutiny of 
religion; it is also dealt with on its own account in a voluminous literature. 
The orthodox core of the established church, the dissident Evangelical and 
Methodist sectors, and the various segments of Nonconformity are all rep- 
resented. 
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The reinterpretation of the state of the established church that was 
inaugurated two decades ago by Norman Sykes is continued in recent writ- 
ings. Sykes himself supplements his magnum opus with From Sheldon to 
Secker: Aspects of Church History, 1660-1768 (Cambridge 1959), wherein, 
while explaning why the Anglican church did not possess greater vigor, he 
once again convincingly indicates that it was far from moribund. His influ- 
ence pervades S. C. Carpenters Eighteenth-Century Church and People 
(London 1959), an informal account of religious life. It is also manifest 
throughout A. Tindal Hart’s The Eighteenth-Century Country Parson 
(Shrewsbury 1955), which, although conspicuously amateurish and woefully 
imprecise, contains useful details. 

The Evangelicals, too, are reappraised in new studies, which at the same 
time considerably extend existing knowledge of the group. Easily the most 
important of these works is L. E. Eliott Binns’s The Early Evangelicals 
(London 1953), which, although primarily intent on showing that Evangel- 
icalism was from the beginning a phenomenon distinct from Methodism, 
allocates much space to the development of the movement; its progress in 
different regions; its methods, doctrines, literature, and achievement. Binns 
also includes a sketch of Evangelicalism in the universities. The subject is 
explored more fully by Marcus L. Loane in two series of biographical essays 
on the leaders produced by those seminaries, Oxford and the Evangelical 
Succession (London 1950) and Cambridge and the Evangelical Succession 
(London 1952). The most celebrated group of Evangelicals, whose philan- 
thropy and moral vigilance were impugned by the Hammonds and their 
followers, is strongly defended by Ernest M. Howse in Saints in Politics: 
the “Clapham Sect” and the Growth of Freedom (Toronto 1952). 

More numerous but less uniformly satisfactory are the volumes produced 
by students of the early Methodists, abetted by the highly receptive Epworth 
Press. Some are vital; others are little better than hack work. None of them 
forms the authoritative introduction to the Methodist movement and its 
influence that is so badly needed. But taken together, the motley assortment 
of specialized works provides a fairly full account. They include T. D. Shep- 
herd, Methodism and the Literature of the Eighteenth Century (London 
1940), a dull, insipid study but an informative one; Robert T. Wearmouth, 
Methodism and the Common People of the Eighteenth Century (London 
1945), which, like the exasperatingly shoddy works of Bready and Whitely 
earlier, greatly exaggerates both the degradation of the lower classes and 
the ameliorative effects of the Wesleyan Revival; H. F. Mathews, Methodism 
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and the Education of the People (London 1950), a solid study that pains- 
takingly traces the effects of Wesleyanism on the diffusion of learning 
amongst the masses; Frederick C. Gill, The Romantic Movement and 
Methodism (London 1954), a work first published in 1937, which, unlike 
Shepherd's study, maintains that Wesleyanism exerted a strong influence on 
the Romantics; and Albert M. Lyles, Methodism Mocked (London 1961), 
which presents a mass of well-ordered evidence on the hostility that beset 
Wesleyan tenets, practices, and personalities. 

There are fewer works in which the Nonconformists are investigated. Two 
that scrutinize them with care and competence are R. Tudur Jones, Con- 
gregationalism in England, 1662-1962 (London 1962) and Allan Brockett, 
Nonconformity in Exeter, 1650-1875 (Manchester 1962). The vicissitudes of 
their struggle to remove the disabilities under which they labored are 
expertly described in Richard B. Barlow, Citizenship and Conscience: a 
Study in the Theory and Practice of Religious Toleration during the 
Eighteenth Century (Philadelphia 1962), which devotes four chapters to 
the futile agitation undertaken in the period 1760-1800 to extend “the limited 
indulgence granted in 1689 and confirmed in 1718.” Ursula Henriques, 
Religious Toleration in England, 1787-1833 (London 1962) continues the 
account through the later stages of the campaign and its ultimate triumph. 

Military and naval history are almost as well represented as religious 
history, due largely to a special cause. The Second World War aroused a 
strong and seemingly abiding interest in those historiographical genres con- 
cerned with armed conflict. 

As a consequence, the warfare that accompanied the American Revolution 
has been completely reassessed. The lead was supplied by Eric Robson, 
whose The American Revolution in Its Political and Military Aspects, 1763— 
1783 (London 1955) inquiries “Why British Defeat?” “Why American 
Victory?” and then considers the changes in strategy necessitated after Sara- 
toga by the transformation of a colonial rebellion into a global war. Robson’s 
point of view is Anglocentric; he sees the American Revolutionary War as an 
episode in England’s long struggle with France. Piers Mackesy likewise 
adopts this point of view in The War for America, 1775-1783 (Cambridge, 
Mass 1964), a full-length treatment of general policy, overall strategy, and 
particular campaigns. The most competent examination of British strategy 
and campaigns in America, however, is to be found in William B. Willcox's 
superb biography of Sir Henry Clinton, Portrait of a General (New York 
1964), a masterly piece of scholarship and writing. A good account of British 
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action in another theatre is T. H. McGuffies The Siege of Gilbraltar, 1779- 
1783 (London 1964). 

But if the Second World War revived interest in military history, it was 
the apparent parallels between that struggle and the French Wars that served 
as the most powerful stimulus. The force of that stimulus is perhaps most 
obvious in the vivid narrative of Sir Arthur Bryant's trilogy, The Years of 
Endurance, 1793-1802 (London 1942), Years of Victory, 1802-1812 (Lon- 
don 1944), and The Age of Elegance, 1812-1822 (London 1950), whose 
central theme is the military and naval contest with Gallic tyranny. From the 
same source of inspiration derive such works as Sir Herbert Richmond's The 
Invasion of Britain (London 1941); Carola Omans Britain against Napo- 
leon (London 1942); E. H. Jones’s An Invasion That Failed (Oxford 1950), 
an account of an attempt to land at Bantry Bay in 1796; Joness The Last 
Invasion of Britain (Cardiff 1950), which describes a landing in Pembroke- 
shire in 1797; and A. Temple Patterson’s The Other Armada (London 1961), 
a full-scale investigation of the Franco-Spanish expedition that threatened 
English coast in 1779. 

The subject of counterinvasion likewise held a great appeal, making the 
victorious Peninsular War and the climactic Waterloo campaign prime foci of 
attention. These celebrated exploits are lightly sketched in a chapter of 
Godfrey Davies's Wellington and His Army (Oxford 1954), which also com- 
ments on the character and abilities of the great soldier and, considering the 
expeditionary forces, discusses such topics as “officers and men,” “amuse- 
ments and recreations,” “wives and children.” The Iberian incursion is like- 
wise covered in Christopher Hibbert’s Corunna (London 1961) and Michael 
Glover's Wellingtons Peninsular Victories (London 1963). A rich fund 
of new information on the methods used in this struggle and elsewhere to 
secure intelligence, train officers, maintain communications, and transport 
men and impedimenta is brought together in S. P. G. Ward’s Wellington’s 
Headquarters (London 1957). Much the same sort of subject matter is to be 
found in Richard Glover's Peninsular Preparation: the Reform of the British 
Army, 1795-1809 (Cambridge 1963). 

There is a like assortment of works on the naval history of the period. The 
fundamentals of the subject are adeptly outlined by Sir Herbert Richmond 
in four chapters of his Statesmen and Seapower (Oxford 1946). More special- 
ized are two good monographs that depict naval warfare on certain stations, 
C; Northcote Parkinson's War in the Easten Seas, 1793-1815 (London 1954) 
and Piers Mackesy's War in the Mediterranean, 1803-1812 (Cambridge, Mass 
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1957). Operations in the Mediterranean are also considered in Carola Oman's 
Nelson (New York 1946), undoubtedly the best recent life of the admiral. 
Notable biographies of other commanders of the epoch include Dorothy 
Hood, The Admirals Hood (London 1942) and two books on St Vincent, Sir 
William James, Old Oak (London 1942) and Evelyn Berckman, Nelson’s Dear 
Lord (London 1962), which is better on the personal side. The provenance, 
promotions, emoluments, and casualties of those who served under such 
commanders are examined by Michael Lewis in his massive A Social History 
of the Navy, 1793-1815 (London 1960). A less orthodox subject is handled 
with consummate proficiency by Christopher Lloyd and Jack L. S. Coulter in 
the third volume of their Medicine and the Navy, 1200-1900 (Edinburgh 
1962). Novel, too, is the topic of Michael Lewis's Napoleon and His British 
Captives (London 1962). A counterweight to those volumes that describe 
the naval glories of the epoch, it details the fate of the seamen taken prisoner 
by the French. 

Just as the reign of George III was an epoch of naval glories, so too it wit- 
nessed a brilliant efflorescence of the arts. Indeed, it was the age in which 
British painting and architecture reached their apogee. Very naturally, then, 
scholars have devoted much attention to its artistic creations. They have been 
attracted to them, moreover, by the progressive deepening of that romantic 
nostalgia, which, especially since the Second World War, has lent a new 
enchantment to all vestiges of those decades before the burgeoning of mass 
society. 

As a consequence of this appeal, the volumes on painting are numerous. 
Unrivalled as a broad-scale commentary on much of the period are the sec- 
tions of Ellis K. Waterhouse’s English Painting, 1530-1790 (London 1953) 
labelled “Hogarth and the Precursors of the Classical Age” and “The Classical 
Age,” which trace the emergence of a native style, an “English School.” The 
foremost portraitist of the “Classical Age" is justly limned in Derek Hudson's 
Sir Joshua Reynolds (London 1958). A catalogue raisonné of his work and 
a magnificent set of illustrations compose Ellis K. Waterhouses Reynolds 
(London 1941). Mary Woodalls Thomas Gainsborough (London 1948) 
is the best recent life of Reynolds's great rival. His pictures are catalogued 
and many reproduced in Ellis K. Waterhouses Gainsborough (London 
1958). Another rival of Reynolds is thoroughly studied in Alastair Smart's 
The Life and Art of Allan Ramsay (London 1952). Reynolds's successor as 
president of the Academy is considered with equal thoroughness in Evans 
Grose’s Benjamin West and the Taste of His Times (Carbondale 1959). A 
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perceptive biography of another of tbe later portraitists is supplied by 
Douglas Goldring in his Regency Portrait Painter: the Life of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence (London 1951). It is supplemented by Kenneth Garlick's critique, 
Sir Thomas Lawrence ( London 1954). There are works on landscape painters 
too. Among those that make at least a modest contribution are Rotha M. 
Clay's Samuel Hieronymous Grimm (London 1941) and her Julius Caesar 
Ibbetson, 1759-1817 (London 1948), in which all that is known of two minor 
artists is painstakingly collected; Jonathan Mayne's Thomas Girtin (Leigh- 
on-Sea 1949), which does the same thing for a pivotal figure who stands 
between the topographical landscape painters and the more imaginative 
Norwich School; Thomas Girtin's and David Loshak's much more complete 
treatment of the artist, The Art of Thomas Girtin (London 1954), which 
includes a life, critique, and catalogue raisonné; Victor Rienaecker's John 
Sell Cotman, 1782-1842 (Leigh-on-Sea 1949), a somewhat superficial assess- 
ment of one of the leaders of the Norwich School that does not replace 
Kitson's life; Sidney J. Key's John Constable: His Life and. Work (London 
1948), a reliable short account of the pioneer impressionist; and A. J. Fin- 
berg's The Life of J. M. W. Turner, R. A. (Oxford 1963), which, first pub- 
lished in 1937 and lately reissued, remains the only satisfactory life of the 
greatest landscape painter of the period. 

Caricature is another variety of graphic art on which there are good recent 
studies. F. D. Klingender's entertaining picture book, Hogarth and. English 
Caricature (London 1944), displays the whole gamut of its achievement. 
M. Dorothy George has diligently compiled the particulars of that achieve- 
ment for the years 1771-1819 in five volumes of her Catalogue of Political and 
Personal Satires (London 1935-52), an annotated register of prints in the 
British Museum. A synthesis of those of the prints that are concerned with 
politics forms the basis of her extremely erudite English Political Caricature 
(Oxford 1959), which traces “the shifting pictorial pattern of national life.” 
The most talented pictorial satirist of the period scarcely comes within her 
purview, but he is the subject of several recent volumes. Edward C. J. Wolf's 
Rowlandson and His Illustrations to Eighteenth-Century Literature (Copen- 
hagen 1947) exposes a neglected side of the artist’s activity. Arthur W. Hein- 
tzelman’s The Water Color Drawings of Thomas Rowlandson (New York 
1947) and Adrian Bury’s Rowlandson’s Drawings (London 1950) are picture 
books that present more familiar aspects. Bernard Falk’s Thomas Rowland- 
son: His Life and Art (London 1950), the most ambitious of the lot, incorpor- 
ates some new information and rectifies some old errors. The only contem- 
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porary satirist who approached Rowlandson in ability is at last adequately 
treated in Draper Hill's Mr. Gillray: the Caricaturist (London 1965), the first 
study of him since Joseph Grego’s work. 

This profusion of works on painting and drawing is not matched by the 
number on architecture. But if the number is smaller, the quality is equally 
high. The most satisfactory description of the main lines along which archi- 
tecture developed is the section entitled “Neo-classicism and the Picturesque 
(1750-1830)” in Sir John Summerson’s Architecture in Britain, 1530-1830 
(London 1953). They are also well delineated in a pair of volumes that 
possess considerable propaedeutic value, James Lees-Milne’s The Age of 
Adam (London 1947) and Donald Pilchers The Regency Style (London 
1948). The architecture of the countryside, which figures so prcminently in 
these studies, is given definitive treatment in Christopher Hussey’s sumptuous 
English Country Houses: Mid-Georgian, 1760-1800 { London 1953) and Eng- 
lish Country Houses: Late Georgian, 1800-1830 (London 1958), which com- 
bine broad coverage and scupulous accuracy of detail. Urban achitecture is 
likewise scrutinized in general works. Sir John Summerson's Georgian London 
(London 1946) contains some nine chapters that touch informatively on the 
multifarious activities of architects, patrons, and speculative builders in the 
metropolitan area. Walter Ison’s lavish annotated albums, The Georgian 
Buildings of Bath (London 1949) and The Georgian Buildings of Bristol 
(London 1951), and Anthony Dale’s more modest The History and Architec- 
ture of Brighton (London 1950) treat the fruit of comparable activities in 
lesser centers. There are, moreover, excellent brief monographs on some of 
the leading architects: Dorothy Stroud’s Henry Holland (London 1950), 
Reginald Turnor's James Wyatt (London 1950), and Sir John Summerson’s 
Sir John Soane, which has recently been superseded by Dorcthy Stroud’s 
much fuller The Architecture of Sir John Soane (London 1961). 

The number of volumes produced by recent editorial work exceeds that 
indited or compiled in any of these scholarly genres. Virtually all of them are 
utile; many are of high quality. Among the best are those assembled by 
Wilmarth S. Lewis and his assistants in Horace Walpole’s Cotrespondence 
(New Haven 1987-64). There are now twenty-nine; when the enterprise is 
brought to completion in 1973, there will be fifty. Edited with meticulous 
care, they preserve the uncorrupted text of all Walpole's remairs. The extra- 
ordinarily copious annotations with which they are embellished, moreover, 
make them a vast thesaurus of social history. Another superb editorial enter- 
prise is Thomas W. Copeland’s Correspondence of Edmund Burke (Chicago 
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and Cambridge 1958-65). Designed to run to ten volumes, five of which are 
already in print, it will comprehend some two thousand letters, both to and 
from the statesman. A third editorial venture of distinction is Arthur Aspinall’s 
The Later Correspondence of George III (Cambridge 1962-63), of which 
two volumes have appeared and three are yet to come. A continuation of the 
work begun by Sir John Fortescue and abandoned after Sir Lewis Namier had 
demonstrated its inaccuracies, it presents a multitude of new data of various 
kinds. Besides these major editorial projects, there are a host of lesser publica- 
tions that make available a wide diversity of manuscript material? Their 
collective contribution to the historical record of the period is a substantial 
one. 

The manifold titles enumerated in the foregoing critique indcate the extent 
to which scholars have recently investigated the reign of George IIT. In an 
epoch like the present, which has long since made what F. R. Leavis terms 
"the transition from quality to quantity," it is gratifying to find that so much 


of their work is endowed with merit. 


3 Typical products of the multifarious editorial work of the past two decades are Hary-O; the 
Letters of Lady Harriet Cavendish, ed George Leveson-Gower (London 1940); Lady 
Bessborough and Her Circle, ed Lord Bessborough (London 1940); Elizabeth Ham by Herself, 
ed Eric Gillett (London 1945); The Jenkinson Papers, 1760-1766, ed Ninetta Jucker (London 
1949); Richard Hayes, a Yeoman of Kent, ed Ralph Arnold (London 1949)); Letters of the 
Princess Charlotte, 1811-1817, ed Arthur Aspinall (London 1949); Correspondence of Emily, 
Duchess of Leinster, ed Brian Fitzgerald (Dublin 1949-57); The Diary of Sylas Neville, 1765- 
1785, ed Basil Cozens-Hardy (London 1950); The Heber Letters, 1783-1832, ed R. H. 
Cholmondeley (London 1950); Pembroke Papers, 1780-1794, ed Lord Sidney Charles Herbert 
(London 1951); The Correspondence of John Wilkes and Charles Churchill, ed Edward 
Weatherly (New York 1954); Georgiana, ed Lord Bessborough (London 1954): Portrait of a 
Whig Peer, ed Brian Connell (London 1957); The Banks Letters, ed Warren R. Dawson (London 
1959); and The Correspondence of George, Prince of Wales, 1770-1812, ed Arthur Aspinall 
(London 1963-65). 





The New England Character in 


Cooper’s Social Novels 


By James W. TurrLETON 
Universtiy of Wisconsin 

HORTLY AFTER the publication of The Pioneers (1823) the elder 
Richard Henry Dana, Boston editor, essayist, and poet, complimented 
James Fenimore Cooper on his novel but observed that New Englanders 
would take offense at his portraits of Hiram Doolittle and Dr Elnathan 
Todd: “The voice of praise will, I doubt not, soon reach you from the other 
side the water, tho’ it should not come to you down the Connecticut and 
thro’ the Sound from the friends and relatives of Hiram Doolittle and Dr. 
Todd.” + Cooper’s reply was to the point: "I perceive by the concluding 
paragraph of your letter, that those worthies, ‘Hiram Doolittle’ and ‘Dr. 
Todd’ are not favorites in your section of the Country — I regret it the more, 
because I deprecate the reason; . . . I write of men and things as I have seen 
them, and few men of my years, have seen the world in more of its aspects 
than myself — there may be a want of ability in the delineations but there 

is no unworthyness of motive —” ? 

To a good many readers in New England, however, both a want of ability 
and an ungenerous motive seemed to lie beneath Cooper’s portraits of the 
Yankees Doolittle and Todd in The Pioneers. Ostensibly, Coopers purpose 
was simply descriptive, as the epigraph of the novel, from Paulding, suggests: 


Extremes of habits, manners, time and space, 
Brought close together, here stood face to face, 
And gave at once a contrast to the view, 

That other lands and ages never knew. 


1 Correspondence of James Fenimore-Cooper, ed James Fenimore Cooper (New Haven 1922) 1 
94. 

2 The Letters and Journals of James Fenimore Cooper, ed James Franklin Beard (Cambridge, 
Mass 1960) 1 94. Cooper was, of course, not the only critic of New England at this time. Many 
of the New York literati of both the Knickerbocker and the “Young America” coteries did not 
hesitate to attack New England, nor did Poe and many of his Southern contemporaries. The 
focus of the attack naturally varied — New England’s puritanism, its Unitarianism, its transcen- 
dentalism, its dominant politics, its pro-British literary cosmopolitanism. As Perry Miller observes 
in The Raven and the Whale: The War of Words and Wits in the Era of Poe and Melville (New 
York 1956), the Episcopal Whigs who made up the Knickerbocker set “tried not to step unneces- 
sarily on the toes of their New England friends, but as loyal New Yorkers (especially those who 
came from New England) they had to dissociate themselves from any taint of Puritanism, calling 
it a religious radicalism happily being replaced throughout America by ‘a conservative and 
redeeming influence’” (p 24). Of the New Yorkers, Cooper and Washington Irving were doubt- 
less the chief critics of the Yankees. Richard E. Cunningham’s doctoral dissertation, “James Feni- 
more Cooper and the New England Mind” ( University of Illinois 1965), appeared too late to 
be of service to this paper but should be consulted by the interested reader. 
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But Doolittle and Todd, not to speak of Remarkable Pettibone, seemed not 
faithful reproductions from nature but rather spiteful distortions of the New 
England character.? 

Hiram Doolittle, for example, is portrayed as “a certain wandering, eastern 
mechanic” * who worms his way into Templeton to become Judge Temple’s 
land agent and supervisor. Posing as an architect, Doolittle designs Judge 
Temple's residence in a grotesque style which will later be repudiated by 
the Effinghams (in Home As Found) as illustrative of provincial bad taste. 
As Templeton’s justice of the peace, “Squire” Doolittle affects a dignity he 
does not possess and behaves deceitfully. In the structure of the plot he is 
the opponent and foil of Leatherstocking, with whom we sympathize. 

Dr Elnathan Todd, although less obnoxious than Hiram Doolittle, pro- 
vides nevertheless another expression of Cooper's prejudice against the New 
England character, Physically a grotesque, Elnathan Todd is huge and 
gangling of limb, narrow-shouldered, pug-nosed, and bullet-headed. His 
training in physic is practically nil. When he is called to doctor the super- 
ficial wound of Edward Oliver-Effingham, Dr Todd parades his vials, saws, 
knives, and scissors before the assembled company and then fumbles the 
operation. As he is about to extract the ball from Effingham’s arm, the shot 
falls into his hand. Fortunately, Indian John (Chingachgook) relieves the 
incompetent doctor of his services and thus prevents any harm to the patient: 
the old Mohegan’s bark remedies are made out to be superior to the doctor's 
Yankee physic." 

Remarkable Pettibone is a third unattractive New Englander. Judge 
Temple’s housekeeper, she is a tall, shapeless, almost toothless, wrinkled 


8 Dana did speak of Remarkable, but only as offering a servant problem, not as a regional type. 
He described her as “a most happy instance of one of the thousands of those beings to be found 
anywhere amongst us, who let themselves out to make themselves and the family as uncom- 
fortable as possible. . . .” Correspondence of James Fenimore-Cooper x 93. 


4 James Fenimore Cooper, The Pioneers, ed Leon Howard (New York 1959) 30. 


& The Pioneers 61-72, In all justice, it ought to be pointed out that the practice of medicine in 
the United States in 1793 was everywhere a primitive art and that the medical education of 
Elnathan Todd, “a mere empiric” to the graduate of Leyden or Edinburgh, was more the rule 
than the exception. By the end of the eighteenth century there were only three medical schools 
in the country. The American Revolution had interrupted formal medical education in New York 
and the King’s College medical school was not reopened until 1792. In New England, the 
Harvard College medical school was set up in 1783, but until 1821, when the Massachusetts 
General Hospital was opened, its program was extremely limited. Of other American cities only 
Philadelphia, in addition to Boston and New York, could boast medical education. Elnathan 
Todd is not less funny for the primitiveness of his Yankee physic. But Cooper could hardly have 
attributed his medical ignorance to his New England origins. See Richard Harrison Shryock’s 
Medicine and Society in America (New York 1960) 21-38, and his The Development of Modern 
Medicine: An Interpretation of the Social and Scientific Factors Involved (New York 1947). 
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snuff-taker of middle age. Envy-ridden and jealous of her mistress Eve, 
Remarkable must be taught the proper forms of deference to a superior. 
Cooper consistently presents Remarkable as an ultra-democratic leveler who 
wrongheadedly believes her manners and deportment to be as genteel as 
those of the Temples: "And as to speech, I hold myself as second to nobody 
out of New England. I was born and raised in Essex county; and I've always 
heern say, that the Bay State was provarbal for pronounsation." ? 

These three portraits were so unflattering to the New England character 
that, when he heard that the novelist was preparing T'he Pilot, Dana implored 
Cooper to “have some mercy on the Yankees this time.” 7 Cooper confidently 
reassured Dana, in the letter I have already cited, that "the hour is not far 
distant when “Dick Barnstable’ will remove the impression" that Cooper was 
ill-disposed toward New England. Richard Barnstable, one of the young 
naval officers in The Pilot, is doubtless a more appealing portrait than Hiram 
Doolittle or Elnathan Todd. But as James F. Beard has rightly observed, 
"Long Tom Coffin, the Nantucket whaler in The Pilot, is a greater compli- 
ment to New England character than Barnstable, the naval captain and 
lover in the tale." * Tt should be noted, however, that neither name is compli- 
mentary. 


I 


The simple fact is that despite Cooper's occasional attempts to portray an 
attractive New Englander in his social fiction — and to do so required a con- 
scious, deliberate effort — Cooper was fundamentally suspicious of Yankees 
and chronically incapable of controlling his antipathy when he wrote about 
them in fiction. Even the historical romance Lionel Lincoln, a tale of the 
American Revolution, fails because, as historian Alexander Cowie has said, 
"Coopers fundamental and ineradicable antipathy toward ‘Yankees pre- 
vented his entering con amore upon a narrative of New England of the 
period of Lexington, Concord, and Bunker Hill." ? Another historical romance 
about King Philips War, The Wept of Wish-ton-Wish, is also a failure, it has 
been argued, because Cooper could not control his irritation sufficiently to 
portray the Puritan character.? Robert E. Spiller, moreover, has remarked 
that "toward New Englanders he [Cooper] had an instinctive antipathy 


8 The Pioneers 172. 

T Cf Henry W. Boynton, James Fenimore Cooper (New York 1931) 121. 
8 Letters and Journals x 95n. 

9 The Rise of the American Novel (New York 1951) 130. 

10 Thomas Lounsbury, James Fenimore Cooper (Boston 1882) 75. 
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because he realized that the middle class ideal had been brought to America 
by the Pilgrim and Puritan fathers,” an ideal at variance with “the social 
traditions of which he was a part and of which he preached the doctrine." ™ 
To Cooper’s social theories, in relation to the New England character, we 
shall return. In the meantime,-it is enough to note that only in Notions of the 
Americans, an anonymous piece of travel literature designed to enlighten 
Europe by extolling America, does Cooper deal grudgingly in the praise of 
New England. But even here Cooper is unconvincing because he could not 
resist making sarcastic asides, though Cowie is right in saying that "New 
Englanders, generally the butt of Cooper' satire, are here given a grand 
puff.” 12 

The superior tone which marks the portrayal of so many of Cooper’s New 
England characters is more vividly conspicuous in his social novels than in 
the romances of the forest and sea.** For it is in these novels that Cooper 
develops most explicitly the social principles on which his regional preju- 
dices ultimately rest. (These prejudices are largely latent in the romances; 
for example, little is made of the New England origins of the genial psalm- 
singing half-wit David Gamut of The Last of The Mohicans. Still, he is a 
Yankee. ) 

In Homeward Bound and Home As Found, however, novels of manners 
designed to show that “the governing social evil of America is provincial- 
ism," 3* Cooper portrays the New England gossip Mrs Abijah Gross and the 
journalist Steadfast Dodge as incarnations of ignorant, pretentious, ultra- 
leveling provincialism. About Dodge's regional origins Cooper is not specific, 
but the implications of his remarks are clear: 


Mr. Dodge came from a part of the country in which men were accus- 
tomed to think, act, almost to eat and drink and sleep, in common; or, in 
any other words, from one of those regions in America in which there was 
so much community that few had the moral courage, even when they 
possessed the knowledge, and all the other necessary means, to cause 
their individuality to be respected. 


11 Fenimore Cooper: Critic of His Times (New York 1931) 313. 

12 The Rise of the American Novel 133. 

18 There is, incidentally, no reason why we should not regard The Pioneers as a social novel, 
what Leon Howard has called “a semi-historical novel of manners on the American border” 
(Introduction, The Pioneers, p viii). To understand fully Cooper's prejudice against New Eng- 
land we ought also to take into accopnt one important biographical fact — Cooper's expulsion 
from Yale in 1805 for a schoolboy prank. Yet ironically the bulk of the Cooper manuscripts, as 
well as the fine naval portrait of him, were deposited by the family in the Yale University Library. 
14 Home As Found, ed Lewis Leary (New York 1961) p xxviii. 

18 Homeward Bound, or The Chase (New York, nd) 47. 
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Observations such as these, scattered throughout the two novels, however, 
inescapably suggest that Dodge is a Yankee. As Lewis Leary puts it, “Though 
never given an identifiable habitation, Steadfast (of ‘pious ancestry’) can be 
supposed to be a New Englander come to New York. . . .” 1° 


II 


Although Cooper never specifically identifies Dodge's region, his attitude 
toward New England is incontestably clear in other novels and romances. It 
would be tedious to detail every instance of Cooper's frequently expressed 
bias. Instead, this article will focus on the most representative and signifi- 
cant attack on Cooper's Yankee neighbors. That attack is waged in the Little- 
page Manuscripts, a trilogy of anti-rent novels composed of Satanstoe (1845), 
The Chainbearer (1845) and The Redskins (1846). 

Satanstoe, the first volume in the series, set in the 1750s, rarrates the 
founding of two estates (Ravensnest and Mooseridge) by the Mordaunt and 
Littlepage families. These estates, which will later become the Eone of con- 
tention between landlord and tenants, are more or less united a- the end of 
the novel by the marriage of Cornelius Littlepage and Anneke Mordaunt, a 
pair of genteel Dutch-English New Yorkers. The Chainbearer, set shortly 
after the Peace of 1788, deals with the troubles caused by squatte-s who have 
illegally settled on these estates of Mordaunt Littlepage, son of Corny and 
Anneke. The Redskins, which brings the history of these estates and of the 
Littlepage family down into the 1840s, deals with the resistance of the 
tenants to the terms of their leases and with the violence they perpetrate 
upon the person and property of Hugh Roger Littlepage ( Mordaunt's grand- 
son) and his household. 

Cooper became involved in the conditions which led up to the anti-rent 
controversy, in a tangential way, almost immediately upon his return to the 
United States from Europe in 1833. The notorious "Three Mile Point" con- 
troversy at Cooperstown, Cooper's war with the Whig press, th» libel trials 
which he initiated, the publication of satires like Homeward Bound. and 
Home As Found in 1888, and the publication of The American Democrat 
(1838), a political treatise published in Cooperstown and dir2cted at his 
neighbors — all of these events and the Cooper publications which grew out 
of them were intended to insist on the protection of property as £ democratic 
right guaranteed by the Constitution. Although they principally involved 


16 "Introduction," Home As Found, p xvii. 
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Cooper's own rights, their implications extended far beyond his own particu- 
lar relationship with his neighbors to the whole anti-rent controversy. 

This controversy between landlords and tenants over the payment of 
rents, which came to a head between 1889 and 1846, has already been thor- 
oughly documented," and the major literary features of this trilogy have 
also been studied in detail? But a neglected aspect of these three books is 
the extent to which Cooper charges the anti-rent controversy to the work of 
outside agitators from New England who are bent on destroying the old- 
established social and economic institutions of the Middle States. 

The principal New England villains in this trilogy are these: in Satanstoe 
and The Chainbearer, Jason Newcome — the newcomer or invader from 
New England; in The Chainbearer, Aaron Thousandacres, a Yankee squatter 
on the vast Littlepage patent who pays no rent but steals and sells Little- 
page timber; and, in The Redskins, Seneca Newcome, the ultra-leveling 
grandson of Jason who, in commiting arson on the property of the Littlepage 
family, embodies the absolute perversion of principle first apparent in the 
attitudes of his grandfather. 

Cooper establishes the basis for differentiating colonial New Yorkers from 
New Englanders in Cornelius Littlepage’s reflections in the opening chapter 
of Satanstoe: 


There was and is little sympathy, in the way of national feeling, between 
the colonies of New England and those which lie farther south. We are 
all loyal, those of the east as well as those of the south-west and south; 
but there is, and ever has been, so wide a difference in our customs, 
origins, religious opinions, and histories, as to cause a broad moral line, in 
the way of feeling, to be drawn between the colony of New York and 
those that lie east of the Byram River. I have heard it said, that most of 
the emigrants to the New England states came from the west of England, 
where many of their social peculiarities and much of their language are 
still to be traced, while the colonies farther south have received their 
population from the more central counties, and those sections of the 
island that are supposed to be less provincial and peculiar. I do not affirm 
that such is literally the fact, though it is well known that we of New York 
have long been accustomed to regard our neighbors of New England as 
very different from ourselves, whilst, I dare say, our neighbors of New 


17 See, for example, David M. Ellis, Landlords and Farmers in the Hudson-Mohawk Region, 
1790-1850 (Ithaca, N. Y. 1946) and Edward P. Cheyney, The Antt-Rent Agitation in the State 
of New York, 1839-1846 (Philadelphia 1887). Neither of these historians ascribes the troubles 
at this time to the regional origins of the leaseholders. 

18 See, for example, James Grossman’s James Fenimore Cooper (New York 1949) 200-219 and 
Donald A. Ringe's "Cooper's Littlepage Novels: Change and Stability in American Society,” 
American Literature xxxn (1960) 280-290. 
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England have regarded us as different from themselves, and insomuch 
removed from perfection.” 


These differences are embodied in the persons of the New Yorker Corny 
Littlepage, a graduate of Princeton, and Jason Newcombe, A. B. Yale, the 
neighborhood pedagogue from New England. Jason is provincial in dialect 
and attitude, ignorant of the forms of polite breeding, envious, shrewd but 
sneaking, nosy and hypocritical. He is contemptuous of New York, deferen- 
tial to money, has “overweening notions of mora! and intellectual superi- 
ority," but fawns before the titled aristocracy. Worst of all, according to 
Cooper, “Jason was ultra levelling in his notions of social intercourse. . . .” ?? 
As The American Democrat, Homeward Bound, Home As Found, anc these 
“Littlepage Manuscripts” abundanily reveal, there is no greater sin in the 
Cooper decalogue than harboring ultra-leveling sentiments in social (not 
political) relations. 

The distance which separates Corny from Jason is tellingly revealed in a 
paragraph in Satanstoe in which Corny reflects on Jason’s character: 


In this respect Jason was always a moral enigma to me; there being an 
absolute absense in his mind, of every thing like a perception of the ñt- 
ness of things, so far as the claims and rights of persons were connected 
with rank, education, birth and experience. Rank, in the official sense, 
once possessed, he understood and respected; but of the claims to entitle 
one to its enjoyment, he seemed to have no sort of notion. For property 
he had a profound deference, so far as that deference extended to its 
importance and influence; but it would have cost him not the slightest 
qualm, either in the way of conscience or feeling, to find himself suddenly 
installed in the mansion of the patroons, for instance, and placed in pos- 
session of their estates, provided only he fancied he could maintain his 
position. . .. I have mentioned this propensity of Jason's at some lengzh, 
as I feel certain, should this history be carried down by my own posterity 
as I hope and design, it will be seen that this disposition to regard the 
whole human family as so many tenants in common of the estate left by 
Adam, will lead in the end, to something extraordinary.” 


III 


What Jason’s leveling propensity leads to is evident in the successive 
novels of this trilogy. Between the events of the 1750s in Satanstoe and those 


19 James Fenimore Cooper, Satanstoe, eds Robert E. Spiller and Joseph D. Coppock (New 
York 1937) 11-12. 


20 Satanstoe 39. 
21 Satanstoe 274-975, 
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of the 1780s in The Chainbearer, “The plot has thickened” ?? (Cooper actually 
uses, if not invents, the phrase). Some of the immigrants who have leased 
farms on the Littlepage patent have begun to balk at their rent payments — 
even though the original terms were quite generous. Jason, now the Little- 
page land agent, is one of the first to hedge on his obligations and to claim 
rights to the property that have no foundation in law. But even worse, he 
passively permits the Littlepages to be cheated by the Yankee squatter 
Aaron Thousandacres, who slips onto the patent and cuts timber for his own 
profit. The old squatter’s justification for this lawlessness is the doctrine of 
possession: "There's two rights to all the land on ‘arth, and the whull world 
over. One of these rights is what I call a king’s right, or that which depends 
on possession. It stands to reason, that fact is better than any writin’ about 
it can be...” (887). To rid the patent of this evil principle costs the lives 
of both Thousandacres and his foil — Andries Coejemans, the old Dutch 
chainbearer, whose verdict, apparently assented to by the novel as a whole, 
is that “Yankee religion and Tutch religion cannot come out of t'e same Piple” 
(336). Newcome and Thousandacres have no respect for Cooper's belief 
that “all the knowledge, and all the arts of life that the white man enjoys 
and turns to his profit, come from the rights of property” (122). 

Yet even though he has personally been cheated by a pair of Yankees, 
Mordaunt Littlepage, Corny’s less biased son and the narrator of The Chain- 
bearer, concedes some virtue to New Englanders. Writing of the post-Revo- 
lutionary invasion of Yankees into New York, Mordaunt says: 


We of New York have our prejudices against the Yankees, and have long 
looked upon them with eyes of distrust and disfavor. They have repaid us 
in kind, perhaps; but théir dislikes have not been strong enough to pre- 
vent them from coming to take possession of our lands. For my own part, 
while I certainly see much in the New England character that I do not 
like (more in their manners and minor ways, perhaps, than in essentials), 
I as certainly see a great deal to command my respect. (126) 


Though Yankee civilization is not of a very high order as regards tastes, 
sentiments, and the nicer feelings, Mordaunt concedes that it is based on 
common sense and a respect for practical learning. Consequently the spread 
of New Englanders into New York has not been altogether bad because it 
has had “a more salutary influence on its practical knowledge, on its enter- 
prise, on its improvements, and consequently on its happiness.” In this con- 
cession to Yankee practicality, Mordaunt goes farther than his father or 
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grandfather would have gone and even foresees a more liberal attitude on 
the part of his sons. Nevertheless, he passes on a serious waming to ex- 
Yankees now in New York: 


Our immigrant friends should remember one thing, however. and it 
would render them much more agreeable as companions and neighbors, 
which is this: he who migrates is bound to respect the habits and opinions 
of those whom he joins; it not being sufficient for the perfection cf every- 
thing under the canopy of heaven, that it should come from our own little 
corner of the earth. 


And, he adds, half facetiously, “Even the pumpkin-pies of the Middle States 
are vastly better than those usually found in New England” (127). 

These concessions, it ought to be pointed out, represent a serious attempt 
by Cooper to deal objectively with the facts of New York social history and 
to right the imbalance his prejudices inevitably tended to create. In the long 
run, however, Cooper could not sustain this balance. As a spokesman for the 
conservative social point of view, he often passes off as "spoken with tongue 
in cheek” what he seriously believes. Thus in the following passage from the 
Preface to The Chainbearer, Cooper, speaking in his own voice, is both face- 
tious and serious in explaining why the Littlepages are so hos-ile to New 
Englanders: 


In the first place, we do not pretend to be answerable for all the opinions 
of those whose writings are submitted to our supervision [Cooper is 
ostensibly the "editor" of the Littlepage Manuscripts], any more than we 
should be answerable for all the contradictory characters, impulses, and 
opinions that might be exhibited in a representation of fictitious char- 
acters, purely of our own creation. That the Littlepages entertaired New 
York notions, and, if the reader will, New York prejudices, may be true 
enough; but in pictures of this sort, even prejudices become fects that 
ought not to be altogether kept down. Then, New England has long since 
anticipated her revenge, glorifying herself and underrating her neighbors 
in a way that, in our opinion, fully justifies those who possess a little 
Dutch blood in expressing their sentiments on the subject. Those who 
give so freely should know how to take a little in return; and that more 
especially, when there is nothing very direct or personal in the hits they 
receive. (6—7) 


Cooper denies that he himself has any Dutch blood and disclaims any 
side in this argument; as “editor,” he describes himself as only “a bottle- 
holder to one of the parties in this set-to.” But Cooper's irrita-ion betrays 
itself on every page of the trilogy. Though his Dutch characters may at times 
be as much the butt of satire as his Yankee characters, the Dutcn still retain 
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Cooper’s complete sympathy and speak for him in every significant exchange 
between Dutchman and New Englander. Corny may be more prejudiced 
than his son and grandson will be, but each of the three novels leads us 
to believe that the distinctions between Jason and Guert Ten Eyck, an 
unschooled young Dutch boy killed while defending the Mordaunts in an 
Indian raid, hold true for New Yorkers and Yankees as a whole: 


Notwithstanding, all the books in the world could not have converted 
Guert Ten Eyck into a Jason Newcome, or Jason Newcome into a Guert 
Ten Eyck. Each owed many of his peculiarities, doubtless, to the province 
in which he was bred and born, and to the training consequent on these 
accidents; but nature had also drawn broad distinctions between them. 
All the wildness of Guert’s impulses could not altogether destroy his feel- 
ings, tone, and tact as a gentleman; while all the soaring, extravagant 
pretentions of Jason never could have ended in elevating him to that 
character.?? 


This passage reflects some of Coopers deeply held feelings about the 
potential distinctions "in nature" between New Yorkers and New Eng- 
landers. And even though Cooper tries to be more objective about New 
Englanders in the succeeding novels, he really cannot sustain the attempt. 
None of the Yankees of the “Littlepage Manuscripts" is elevated to the char- 
acter of a gentleman. Even Mordaunt, whom Cooper makes out to be more 
generous than his father, loses his good temper a great deal and in one out- 
burst rants scornfully: "There is among us a set of declaimers, who come 
from a state of society in which little distinction exists in either fortunes or 
social conditions, and who are incapable of even seeing, much less of appre- 
ciating, the vast differences that are created by habits, opinions, and educa- 
tion, but who reduce all moral discrepancies to dollars and cents." ?* There 
is no doubt that this "set of declaimers" is of New England origin. Mordaunt's 
view is not simply an historical attitude Cooper has revived for the purposes 
of verisimilitude in fiction. It is his own view. And the fact that this view is 
intended to apply to the social and economic conditions of the 1840s in New 
York is evident in the Preface to The Chainbearer. There, in a defense of his 
already notorious "undue asperity on the subject of the New England char- 
acter” in the earlier Satanstoe, Cooper remarks: “In our judgment the false 
principles that are to be found in a large portion of the educated classes, on 
the subject of the relation between landlord and tenant, are to be traced to 
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the provincial notions of those who have received their impressions from a 
state of society in which no such relations exist.” * In other words, from 
New England. 


IV 


The decay of political principle, the growing disrespect for the rights of 
property, the attempts by renters to defraud the landlords of their rents, the 
anti-rent violence raging throughout the countryside — all of these are thus 
ultimately traceable, Cooper suggests, to outside agitators from New Eng- 
land who seek to overthrow, by force if necessary, the ancient social and eco- 
nomic institutions of the Middle States. This is a most serious charge. Cooper 
seeks to dramatize it in The Redskins. Here the anti-renters, dressed in calico 
as Injins, are led by Seneca Newcome, the conniving and dishonest grandson 
of old Jason. The anti-renters’ crimes extend from evading payment, threats, 
and intimidation to arson and attempted murder. Speaking through Hugh 
Roger Littlepage, Mordaunt's grandson, Cooper's fury rises: 


I write warmly, I know, but I feel warmly; and I write like a man who 
sees that a most flagitious attempt to rob him is tampered with by some 
in power, instead of being met, as the boasted morals and intelligence of 
the country would require, by the stern opposition of all in authority. 
Curses — deep, deep curses — ere long, will fall on all who shrink from 
their duty in such a crisis. Even the very men who succeed, if succeed 
they should, will, in the end, curse the instruments of their own success.”® 


As angry as he occasionally was, Cooper had calmer moments when he 
saw the land problem steadily, even if he did not see it whole. In these 
calmer moments Cooper could not bring himself absolutely to indict New 
England for the political troubles that had befallen New York. That he could 
not constitutes a failure of control over his material and creates a disturbing 
ambivalence of attitudes in his fiction: he accuses the Yankees and then half 
ridicules his own accusations, as if he didn’t really seriously intend them. In 
The Redskins, for example, Hugh’s mother formulates perfectly the charge 
which Cooper has implied all along: “I apprehend, Roger, that we owe this 
anti-rent struggle, and particularly the feebleness with which it is resisted, 
to the difference of opinion that prevails among the people of New England, 
who have sent so many immigrants among us, and our own purely New York 
notions” (457). Hugh’s Uncle Ro agrees with her judgment of the cause of 
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their troubles, although he admits that “New Yorkers, by descent, are not 
wanting to sustain the innovation.” Uncle Ro, Cooper's spokesman, argues 


that while the renegade Middle States’ men act from motives of cupidity or ' 


popularity, the New England immigrants “are influenced by the notions of 
the state of society from which either they themselves, or their parents, were 
directly derived” (457). (This is the same argument which Cooper had first 
advanced, in propria persona, in the Preface to The Chainbearer quoted 
above; thus we may take it to be Cooper’s view.) Uncle Ro explains that “the 
relation of landlord and tenant as connected with what we should term 
estates, is virtually unknown to New England; though Maine may afford 
some exceptions.” But when Hugh tries to pin him down (“Am I to under- 
stand you, sir, to say that anti-rentism is of New England origin?” ) Uncle Ro 
begins to hedge: 


Perhaps not. Its origin was probably more directly derived from the devil, 
who has tempted the tenants as he is known once to have tempted the 
Saviour. The outbreak was originally among the descendants of the 
Dutch, for they happened to be the tenants, and, as for the theories that 
have been broached, they savor more of the reaction of European abuses, 
than of anything American at all; and least of all of anything from New 
England, where there is generally a great respect for the rights of prop- 
erty, and unusual reverence for the law. Still, I think we owe our greatest 
danger to the opinions and habits of those of New England descent 
among us. (458) 


This is a passage of extraordinary ambivalence. It shows Cooper's mind in 
full and disorganized retreat from a socio-political thesis which he had been 
articulating throughout three long novels. But as the last sentence of the 
passage suggests, the thesis that the anti-rent troubles were of New England 
origin still had a powerful hold on Cooper's emotions. 


V 


To establish the causes of the anti-rent agitation required more dispassion 
and historical objectivity than Cooper could muster in the trying decade of 
the 1840s. Aroused as he was, he could only reduce the complex phenomena 
of New York social history to a theory based on his personal biases, drama- 
tize the theory as an additional instance of social disorder, and then turn 
ambivalently from it. Cooper argued passionately against the tendency of 
events because they threatened what to him was the ideal American social 
order. New Englanders were a threat to the status quo because they came 
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from a state of society in which every husbandman might be the owner in 
fee of his farm instead of the tenant of a feudal leasehold and thus could be 
the social equal of his neighbors. Yankees, Cooper feared, were destroying 
the possibility of establishing more securely a landed gentry in New York. 

Cooper believed that in a country like the United States not small free- 
holders but “a landed gentry is precisely what is most needed for the higher 
order of civilization. . . ."?* Composed of orthodox Christian ladies and 
gentlemen, this class would, as the repository of genteel manners and 
enlightened opinion, elevate and establish the general tone of society. It 
would, in addition, provide models of perfection for the lower orders who 
would be properly subservient to the claims of relative wealth, property and 
merit in a republican society. As Uncle Ro points out, a landed gentry "is 
the very class which, if reasonably maintained and properly regarded, would 
do the most good at the least risk of any social caste known." ** 

But the idea of a landed gentry, even if it constituted no political risk, was 
alien to the social ideal of those Yankees (and Europeans) who migrated 
westward looking for an equal share in the evolving Jacksonian social order. 
Like Edith Wharton, who later attacked the Middle Western businessmen 
and the post-Civil War “lords of Pittsburgh” for invading and destroying the 
urbane social aristocracy of old New York, and like Faulkner, who bitterly 
satirized the Snopses for overpowering the ordered civility of the genteel 
South, James Fenimore Cooper sought through his fiction to prevent the 
anti-rent faction from destroying his social dream. But, ironically, even as 
Cooper was criticizing the anti-renters as influences foreign to the spirit of 
New York social and political institutions, the State Assembly of New York 
was formulating legislation that would effectively break up the huge mano- 
rial estates. This legislation made it possible for small farmers, of whatever 
regional origin and social class, to own their own farms in fee and to shape 
for themselves a destiny equal to their capacities. 


27 The Redskins 462, 
28 The Redskins 462. 
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Caesar, Gerald Marks, James Hanley and Henry Sullivan. Unpublished: 1934 
(NYPL) 
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Too Many Girls. Book by George Marion, Jr. with music and lyrics by Richard 
Rodgers and Lorenz Hart (New York: Dramatists Play Service Inc 1940) 


Two For the Show. Sketches by Nancy Hamilton with music and lyrics by Mor- 
gan Lewis-and Nancy Hamilton. Unpublished: 1940 (NYPL) 


See One For the Money above 


Very Warm for May. Book by Oscar Hammerstein IT with music and lyrics by 
Jerome Kern and Oscar Hammerstein II. Unpublished: 1939 (NYPL) 


Virginia. Book by Laurence Stallings and Owen Davis with music and lyrics by 
Arthur Schwartz, Albert Stillman and Laurence Stallings. Unpublished: 1937 
(D) 


Walk With Music. Book by Guy Bolton, Parke Levy and Alan Lipscott with 
music and lyrics by Hoagy Carmichael, Johnny Mercer, Irving Gellers, Otis 
Spenser and Gladys Shelley. Unpublished: 1940 (NYPL) 


White Horse Inn. Book by Hans Mueller, Oskar Blumenthal, G. Kandelburg and 
David Freedman with music and lyrics by Ralph Benatsky, Irving Caesar, 
Robert Stolz, Sammy Lerner, Gerald Marks, Will Irwin, Norman Zeno, Jara 
Benes, Richard Fall and Vivian Ellis. Unpublished: 1936 (W); also available 
for production from Samuel French Inc 


Wonder Bar, The. Book by Irving Caesar and Aben Kandel with music and lyrics 
by Robert Katscher and Irving Caesar. Unpublished. 1931 (S) 


You Never Know. Book by Roland Leigh with music and lyrics by Cole Porter, 
Robert Katscher, Roland Leigh and Dana Suesse. Unpublished: 1938 (S) 


You Said It. Book by Jack Yellen and Sid Silvers with music and lyrics by Harold 
Arlen and Jack Yellen. Unpublished: 1931 (W) 


Ziegfeld Follies of 1933-34, The. Sketches by H. 1. Phillips, David Freedman, 
Fred Allen and Harry Tugend with music and lyrics by Vernon Duke, E. Y. 
Harburg, Senia Pokrass, Dana Suesse, Lois Alter, Arthur Swanstrom, Billy Rose, 
and E. Hartman. Unpublished: 1934 (S) 


Ziegfeld Follies of 1936, The. Sketches by David Freedman, Moss Hart and H. I. 
Phillips with music and lyrics by Vernon Duke and Ira Gershwin. Unpublished: 
1936 (S) 
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Robert Southey’s-Copy __ 
of Simon Browne’s A Defence of the Religion of Nature 


By Ricuarp T. MARTIN ` 
The Ohio State University 


LU 


RECENT ADDITION to the rare book collection of the Wiliam Oxley 
Thompson Memorial Library at the Ohio State University is the volume 

of Simon Browne's A Defence of the Religion of Nature and the Christian 
Revelation used by Robert Southey in writing The Life and Works of William 


Cowper.! The title page bears Southey's signature plus the date — “8 June. 


1835." On the four leaves immediately preceding the title page, he has 
copied, in his own hand, a lengthy portion of No 88 of the Adventurer (Sat- 
urday, September 8 1753) in which the essayist John Hawkesworth had 
recounted how Simon Browne, a religious melancholic, had (though con- 
sidered mad) written in 1782 this long and cogent response to Tindal's book. 
Browne, nevertheless, had been encouraged by friends to suppress a ded- 
icatory letter to the volume addressed to Queen Caroline petitioning her 
prayers for "the recovery of a soul now in the utmost ruin, the restoration 
of one utterly lost at present amongst men." ? | 

This suppressed letter Southey has copied out as Hawkesworth had 
preserved it, and also the following three explanatory passages from Hawkes- 
worth’s account of circumstances surrounding cancellation of the dedication: 


This dedication, which is no where feeble or absurd, but in the places 
where the object of his phrenzy was immediately before him, his friends 
found means to suppress; wisely considering, that a book, to which it 
should be prefixed, would certainly be condemned without examination; 
for few would have required stronger evidence of its inutility, than that 
the author, by his dedication, appeared to be mad. 

(The author) was a dissenting teacher of exemplary life and eminent 
intellectual abilities, after having been some time seized with melancholy, 
desisted from the duties of his function, and could not be persuaded to 
join in any act of worship either public or private. 

(This) book is universally allowed to be the best which that contro- 
versy produced. 


1 The complete title is A Defence of the Religion of Nature, and the Christian Revelation; 
Against the Defective Account of the one, and the Exceptions against the other, in a book, 
entitled, Christianity as old as the Creation. It was printed by Richard Ford (London 1732). 

2 No 88, Adventurer in The British Essayist; with Prefaces, Historical and Biographical, ed 
Alexander Chambers xxiv (London 1802) 294—295. 
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— These passages? Southey incorporated into Chapter X of The Life and 
Works of William Cowper upon which he was working diligently in the 
summer of 1835.4 In Chapter X, Southey tells how John Newton, the Evan- 
gelical curate who was Cowper's counselor at Olney, “to reason with Cowper 
upon his own state of mind . . . thought it might be of some avail if he could 
induce him to contemplate something resembling [the state of hopelessness 
and despair] in another person; and with this view he called his attention to 
the remarkable case of Simon Browne." 5 Southey explains the background of 
that “remarkable case” as he has found it in Hawkesworth’s Adventurer paper. 
He goes on to quote in full Cowper’s reply to Newton in a letter (March 14 
1782) in which he says he had not known of “Mr. Browne's extraordinary 
case" but that "every such individual accounts himself an exception to all 
rules, and therefore the blessed reverse, that others have experienced, affords 
no ground of comfortable expectation to him." 9 Cowper, it seems, was ada- 
mant in his remorse. He found no comfort in the example of Simon Browne. 

It is apparent that Southey relished, as John Newton had, the similarities 
between the two cases of men capable of writing lucidly, yet whose self- 
effacement was strong enough to lead to suicidal tendencies. An ironic coin- 
cidence which Southey has woven into the fabric of the Browne-Cowper 
story is that a proposed preface to the first volume of Cowper's poems was also 
withdrawn finally, for in it Newton had hinted of Cowper’s wavering mind. 
In the rejected preface, Southey explains, Newton had hoped of the author 
that "God . . . would support him under his affliction, and at length vouchsafe 
him a happy deliverance. . . . The desirable crisis . . . is now nearly approach- 
ing; the dawn, the presage of returning day, is already arrived." 7 

Southey has interrelated artfully these two case histories of “mad” 
geniuses who were both believers convinced of their own damnation. The 
notes in his copy of Browne's A Defence testify that the literary genesis of 
Southey's Life of Cowper involved patient research and some ingenuity. They 
provide, too, further evidence of Southey's fascination for tales of the uned- 
ucated and disturbed genius. 


8 With the excetipon of Southey’s slight alterations shown in parentheses, these passages are as 
found in Chambers, p 295, 292, and 293. Southey has, of course, used various abbreviations and 
individual punctuation and capitalization. 

4 In a letter (June 3 1835) sent from Keswick to Charles Cradock, Southey lists a number of 
his references and appeals for more books: “It would be well that I should have all the literary 
memoirs relating to those times.” Selections from the Letters of Robert Southey, ed John Wood 
Warter rv (London 1856) 404. 

5 The Life and Works of William Cotoper 1 (London 1854) 219. 

8 The Life... of William Cowper 1 222. 


T The Life . . . of William Cowper 1 218. 


Randolph Bourne: A Supplementary Note 


By G. THOMAS TANSELLE 


University of Wisconsin 


TUDENTS OF the intellectual history of the second decade of the 
twentieth century are indebted to Michael True for his checklist — 
recently published in these pages — of the writings of Randol5h Bourne.* 
Previously the only substantial listing of Bourne's work was in Mark Harris's 
dissertation, “Randolph Bourne: A Study in Immiscibility” (University of 
Minnesota 1956), an expansion of the list in Vincent L. Broderick’s 1941 
Princeton Master's thesis. Louis Fillers Randolph Bourne (Washington 
1943) contained a “Bibliographical Note” (p 152-155) which surveyed the 
secondary material but said of Bourne's own articles only thet they “are 
readily available in the magazines with which he was associated.” That 
Bourne’s importance as a spokesman for his generation warrants fuller bibli- 
ographical treatment of his writings is increasingly being realized — as evi- 
denced both by Mr True’s list and by another comprehensive list published 
a few months earlier (but apparently too late for Mr True to consult) by 
Lillian Schlissel, as part of her anthology The World of Randolph Bourne 
(New York: Dutton 1965). 

The situation resulting from this multiple production of lists is one which 
illustrates the kind of bibliographical tangle that occurs all too often. The 
problem is not so much the duplication of effort (for that is frequently 
impossible to avoid) but the fact that the compiler of each successive list 
does not take full advantage of his predecessors work. Thus Mark Harris, 
pointing out that he is adding a number of items to the Broderick listing, 
specifically refers to six articles known to Broderick (and not in particularly 
obscure journals ) which he is omitting because he has not examined them. 
Mr True in turn omits one of these and three others on Harris's list, all four 
of which (plus two new items) are included in Mrs Schlissel’s compilation, 
though she has missed several which appear in Mr True's list (e.g., 38, 49, 
83, 90, 94, 103, 138, 134, 185, 146, 161, 165, 188). The outcome of all this 
activity is that one still has no single list embodying the cumulative results 
of the various attempts to establish the Bourne canon; instead, one must 


1 "The Achievement of an American Literary Radical: A Bibliography of the Writings of 
Randolph Silliman Bourne (1886-1918),” Bulletin of The New York Public Library uxrx (Oct 
1965) 523-536, 
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continue to check at least three lists — Harris, Schlissel, and True — for each 
contains some material not in the other two. 

The most useful of the three by all odds is Mr True’s, since it includes the 
titles and authors of books reviewed (not simply the titles of the reviews), 
since it places all items in one chronological list (not a listing according to 
periodicals), since it provides a record of the reprinting and anthologizing 
of individual essays, and since it numbers each item for reference. Until the 
time when a full-scale bibliography of Bourne is undertaken, therefore, Mr 
True's should be the basic list to which additions are made as they become 
known. With this in mind — and in an attempt to reduce, if somewhat awk- 
wardly, the present confusion — I list below several items (some previously 
noted, some not), numbered for addition to Mr True's checklist: 


. 22a “Law and Order,” Masses m (Mar 1912) 14 


72a “Democracy and University Administration,” Educational Review xix 


(May 1915) 455-459 
89a “Mental Unpreparedness," New Republic w (Sept 11 1915) 143-144 
104a “Housekeeping for Men," Atlantic Monthly cxvn (Mar 1916) 430-432 
107a "Smoking," Atlantic Monthly cxvn (Apr 1916) 573-575 
148a Review. "The Vampire,” Masses 1x (Jun 1917) 35, 37-38 


Regiment of Women (Clemence Dane) 
153a [“R.B.”] "Conspirators," The Seven Arts u (Aug 1917) 528-530 


205a The State (New York: The Resistance Press [1946-1047] ) 42 p 
Reprinted from UP [197] 


208 The World of Randolph Bourne. An Anthology edited, and with an intro- 
| duction by Lillian Schlissel (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co, Inc 1965) 

xlix, 333 p 
Contents: "Youth" [23] — “The Handicapped” [16] — “The Excitement of Friend- 
ship" [32] — “The Dodging of Pressures” [35] — “In a Schoolroom” [50] — “Medie- 
_valism in the Colleges" [86] — “The Undergraduate" [91] — "Who Owns the Uni- 
versities?” [82] — “Those Columbia Trustees" [162] — “The Idea of a University" 
[168] — "Conscience and Intelligence in War" [158] — "The War and the Intellec- 
tuals" [149] — “Below the Battle" [152] — “The Collapse of American Strategy" [153] 
—"A War Diary" [157] — “Twilight of Idols" [159] — “International Dubieties" [146] 
. — “Denatured Nietzsche" [164] — “A Primer of Revolutionary Idealism” [172] — “An 
Imagist Novel" [182] — “The Relegation of God" [190] — “Morals and Art from the 
West" [195] — “The History of a Literary Radical” [198] — “The State" [197] — “Old 
Tyrannies" [197] — Letters [202, 204, 205, plus fourteen letters published for the first 

time] 


It should be noted that items 89a, 104a, and 107a are unsigned, but they 
are included in Harris's list of Bourne's work; if Mr True has reason to 
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believe that they are not by Bourne, he should provide his evidence instead 
of silently omitting them from the list. In fact, it would be helpful if all 
unsigned items were so indicated in the list (just as pseudonymous ones 
are); items 102, 103, and 130, for example, are instances of unsigned pieces 
which are not identified through reprinting in one of Bourne’s books. Per- 
haps also item 40 should be labeled “Verse”; and perhaps Bourne’s under- 
graduate paper (“The Doctrine of the Rights of Man as Formulated by 
Thomas Paine,” 1912) and his Master's thesis (“A Study of the 'Suburbaniz- 
ing' of a Town, and the Effects of the Process upon Its Social Life," 1913), 
both preserved at Columbia, should be included in the list, even though 
they are unpublished. In addition, the reprinting of material in The World 
of Randolph Bourne should obviously be noted under the appropriate 
twenty-seven items.’ 
Users of Mr True's list may also wish to make the following corrections: 


11 For cvm read cvn 140 For 631-638 read 631—637 
29 For Sept 12 1912 read Sept 1912 143 For Club read Company 
37 For xuxx read xvi 145 For Philosophers read Philosopher 
53 For 26 read 27 154 For New read Sane 
61 For Feb 27 1915 read Feb 6 1915 160 For 353-354 read 343-344 
65 For Bagby read Bagley 161 For 1917 read 1916 [This item there- 
78 For Anread The fore becomes 124a] 
89 Insert [“Tuvenis”] 182 Insert Letter, 
95 Insert ['S.B.R.”1 169 Insert A Book of Prefaces (H. L. 
107 Insert The Pillar of Fire (Seymour Mencken) 
Deming) 172 For Ideas read Idealism 
108 Insert Aristocracy and Justice (Paul 174 For 121-122 read 151-152 
Elmer More) 183 For Adele Seltzer read Andreas Latzko 
124 For 249 read 249, 251 199 For Larroney read Larrouy 
124a See below, item 161 200 For Autobiographical read Autobio- 
136 Insert (as the third book reviewed) graphic 


New Ideals in Business (Ida Tarbell) 


Though Mr True does not of course include secondary material, his valua- 
ble list will be welcomed by the growing number of those who believe, with 
Floyd Dell, that Bourne was “one of the strong and triumphant personali- 
ties” of his time. 


2 These item numbers, with the pages covered in the anthology, are as follows: [16] 15-30; 
[23] 3-15; [32] 30-38; [35] 39-58; [50] 61-64; [82] 72-75; [86] 64-68; [91] 68-71; [146] 
207—211; [149] 147-159; [152] 159-165; [153] 166-179; [157] 180-191; [158] 129—133; [159] 
191-203; [162] 76-78; [164] 211-214; [168] 84-88; [172] 214-216; [182] 216-219; [190] 
219-222; [195] 222-226; [197] 243-285, 286-290; [198] 229—243; [202] 316-321; [204] 294— 
301; [205] 311-312. 


POSTSCRIPT by Micuar. D. True 


I omitted 89a, 104a, and 107a from my list because I never found evidence 
during the compilation of the bibliography nor during a recent check on 
these items that they belonged to Bourne. As in several other instances, the 
Harris and Broderick lists were not authoritative. At the time I thought it 
wiser to have a new starting point than to try to correct errors in the check- 
lists of unpublished theses. 

Unsigned items 102, 108, and 180 are assigned to Bourne because they 
contain paragraphs or phrases or references repeated in books that appeared 
about the same time, that is, The Gary Schools (98) and Education and 
Living (143). 

The following items that appeared initially in periodicals and almost 
verbatim in books later on are also unsigned: 78, 82, 85, 86, 91, 13, 14, 111, 
161 [124a]. Another item I discovered recently, bound with the Seven Arts 1 
(April, 1917), is an unsigned supplement, nine pages long, entitled Ameri- 
can Independence and the War. Probably Bourne’s, it should be listed 
tentatively as item 140a. 

To Professor Tanselle’s list of corrections the following should be added: 


74 For Il read Ul 113 For VI read VII 


The need for a list of secondary material should be somewhat supplied by 
the bibliography that follows. 
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Writings about Randolph Bourne 


By MicHAEL D. TRUE 
Assumption College 


HE RENEWED INTEREST of students of American literature 

and civilization in the writings of Randolph Bourne may be partially 
explained in two aways. (1) In his essays on the relationship between the 
individual and the state, Bourne asked questions that a new generation of 
"young radicals" now seek answers to with considerable urgency. The pres- 
ent confusion of young Americans toward the U. S. military commitments 
in Asia resembles that of Bourne's contemporaries just prior to World War I, 
if one can judge by the tone of Bourne's essays in the New Republic and 
the Seven Arts during 1917. (2) In our efforts to understand the turmoil of 
that immensely creative period in American fiction, poetry, and criticism, 
between 1900-1925, Bourne's reviews and essays often provide a helpful 
introduction and significant comment. 

Thomas Tanselles additions and corrections to the Bourne bibliography 
helpfully supplement the listing of Bourne's works. There remain a number 
of unpublished manuscripts, undergraduate notebooks, reading lists, which 
anyone interested in Bourne should consult either in Special Collections, 
801 Butler Library, Columbia University, New York 26, New York, or on 
microfilm through interlibrary loan. These papers include Bourne's under- 
graduate and his M.A. theses. The only list to date of his letters, some of 
which have been printed, appears in Mark Harris’ dissertation (see below). 

The list below will, I hope, be helpful to scholars interested in various 
evaluations of Bourne and his work. For that reason I have included several 
reviews of his books when they were first published, autobiographies of his 
contemporaries and associates, and general reference works that discuss him 
briefly. All items marked with an asterisk (*) contain extensive or particu- 
larly significant studies of certain aspects of Bourne's career. Items I have 
not examined are marked "N.V." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


* Aaron, Daniel. Writers on the Left: Episodes in American Literary Communism 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc 1961) 


After the Genteel Tradition: American Writers Since 1910. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by Malcolm Cowley (New York: W. W. Norton 1937) 
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[Anderson, Sherwood] The Letters of Sherwood Anderson. Edited by Howard 
Mumford Jones and Walter Rideout (Boston: Little, Brown and Co 1953) 


Anderson, Sherwood. Memoirs (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co 1942) 


Bates, Ernest S. “Bourne, Randolph Silliman,” Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy x 486 


Bennett, Arnold. The Journal of Arnold Bennett (New York: The Viking Press 
1932) 


* Beringause, A. F. “The Double Martyrdom of Randolph Bourne,” Journal of 
the History of Ideas xvm (October 1957) 594-599 


“Bourne, Randolph Silliman,” Who Was Who in America 1 120 
"Bourne, Randolph Silliman,” Who's Who in America, 1918-19 N.V. 
"Brief Notes in Books,” Dial xxv (May 16 1913) 420 


* Broderick, Vincent Lyons. “Randolph Bourne.” Master's thesis. Princeton Uni- 
versity 1941 


Brodbeck, May, James Gray, and Walter Metzger. American Non-Fiction: 1900- 
1950 (Chicago: Henry Regnery Co 1952) 


Brooks, Van Wyck. “Bourne, Randolph Silliman,” Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences xx 658 


*— — Days of the Phoenix: The Nineteen Twenties I Remember (New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Co Inc 1957) 


“Introduction.” History of a Literary Radical and Other Essays (New York: 
B. W. Huebsch 1920) i-xxv 


Reprinted in The History of a Literary Radical and Other Papers (New York: S. A. Russell 
1956) 1-20 
Reprinted in Emerson and Others (New York: E. P. Dutton and Co Inc 1927) 121-145 


* "Randolph Bourne," Fenollosa and His Circle (New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Co Inc 1962) 259-321 


x 








Brown, Clarence Arthur. The Achievement of American Criticism: Representa- 
tive Selections from Three Hundred Years of American Criticism (New York: 
The Ronald Press Co 1954) 


Cather, Willa. On Writing: Critical Studies on Writing as an Art. With a Fore- 
word by Stephen Tennant (New York: Alfred A. Knopf 1949) 


Chamberlain, John. Farewell to Reform (New York: Liveright Inc 1932) 
Collins, Seward. “Criticism in America," Bookman Lxxr (June 1930) 241-256 


Curti, Merle. Peace or War: The American Struggle 1636-1936 (New York: 
W. W. Norton and Co 1936) 
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* Dahlberg, Edward. Alms for Oblivion (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press 1964) 79-86 


*——— Can These Bones Live. Rev ed (New York: New Directions 1960) 
Dell, Floyd. Homecoming (New York: Farrar and Rinehart 1933) 
*— “Randolph Bourne,” New Republic vu (January 4 1919) 376 


Deutsch, Babette. A Brittle Heaven (New York: Greenberg Publishers Inc 1926) 


The Development of American Literary Criticism. Edited by Floyd Stovall 
(Chapel Hill, N. C.: University of North Carolina Press 1955) 


Dewey, John. “Reply to a Reviewer,” New Republic xv (May 25 1918) 117 


* Dos Passos, John. “Randolph Bourne,” Nineteen-Nineteen. U. S.A. vol x: ( Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co 1946) 117-120 


* Dreiser, Theodore. “Appearance and Reality,” The American Spectator Year- 
book (New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co 1934) 204-209 


— The Letters of Theodore Dreiser. Edited by Robert H. Elias (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press 1959) 


“Editorial,” Dial xvi (January 11 1919) 41 
—— New Republic xvu (December 28 1918) 233 


The Editors of the New Republic. New Republic: 1914-1954 (New York: New 
Republic Inc 1954) 


* Filler, Louis. Randolph Bourne. With an Introduction by Max Lerner ( Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Council on Public Affairs 1943) 


——— "Randolph Bourne: Reality and Myth," Humanist x (September-October 
1950) 198-202 N.V. 


Foerster, Norman. American Criticism: Studies in Literary Theory from Poe to 
the Present (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co 1928) 


* Forcey, Charles. The Crossroads of Liberalism: Croly, Weyl, Lippmann, and 
the Progressive Era 1900-1925 (New York: Oxford University Press 1961) 


Frank, Waldo. In the American Jungle (New York: Farrar and Rinehart 1937) 
— — Our America (New York: Boni and Liveright 1919) 


—— The Re-Discovery of America: An Introduction to a Philosophy of American 
Life (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons 1929) 


* Freeman, Joseph. An American Testament: A Narrative of Rebels and Roman- 
tics (New York: Farrar and Rinehart 1936) 


Gatch, John N. “Randolph Bourne: Spokesman for Democracy.” Thesis. Prince- 
ton University 1944 N.V. 
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Goldman, Eric F. Rendezvous with Destiny. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf 1952) 


Grauman, Lawrence. "Tough Case, Tough Guy," New Republic cux (May 15 
1965) 28, 30 


Gregory, Alyse. Day is Gone (New York: E. P. Dutton and Co Inc 1948) 
Hester Craddock (New York: Longmans Green and Co 1931) 


*—— "Randolph Bourne: Life and Selected Letters." Unpublished manuscript 
in Yale University Library N.V. 





Gregory, Horace. Amy Lowell: Portrait of the Poet in Her Time (New York: 
T. Nelson 1958) 


—— “Salvos for Randolph Bourne.” Selected Poems of Horace Gregory (New 
York: The Viking Press 1951) 


* Harris, Mark. “Randolph Bourne: A Study in Immiscibility.” Unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation University of Minnesota 1956 


Hennacy, Ammon. Autobiography of a Catholic Anarchist (New York: Catholic 
Worker Books 1954) N.V. 


A History of Columbia College on Morningside (New York: Columbia University 
Press 1954) 
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1946) 
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York: Columbia University Press 1055) 


* Hyman, Stanley Edgar. The Armed Vision: A Study in the Methods of Modern 
Literary Criticism (New York: Alfred A. Knopf 1948) 


Johnson, Alvin. “Randolph Bourne,” New Republic xxv (February 2 1921) 293- 
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* Jones, Howard Mumford. The Bright Medusa (Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press 1952) 


Joost, Nicholas. Scofield Thayer and the Dial (Carbondale: Southern Illinois 
University Press 1965) 


Kaplan, Sidney. “Social Engineers as Saviors: Effects of World War I on Some 
American Liberals," Journal of the History of Ideas xvu (June 1956) 347-369 


Kazin, Alfred. On Native Grounds: An Interpretation of Modern American Prose 
(New York: Reynal and Hitchcock 1942) 


Kunitz, Stanley and Howard Haycraft. “Randolph Bourne,” Twentieth Century 
Authors (New York: H. W. Wilson 1942) 


* Lasch, Christopher. The New Intellectualism in America 1889-1963: The In- 
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THE LIBRARY & MUSEUM OF THE PERFORMING ARTS 


AT LINCOLN CENTER 
111 Amsterdam Avenue 


THE PERFORMING ARTS PLAZA GALLERY 


Ranging from vaudevile to television, this multi-screened film presentation of the 
performing arts can be seen at five-minute intervals throughout the Library day. On 
permanent view. 


MEMORABLE MOMENTS PLAZA GALLERY 
Including photographs, programmes, playbills, stage props, and costumes from the 
Theatre, Dance, A Music Collections (with items on loan from the Museum of the 
City of New York), this exhibition covers the history of the theatre in New York, 
1732-1965, from the Bowery to Broadway. On view for a two-year period. 

CIRCUS PLAZA GALLERY 


À panoramic display of posters, pictures, slides, and other records of the world of the 
circus from 4,000 B.C. to the present. On view for a two-year period. 


STAGE DESIGNS OF JOSEPH URBAN MAIN GALLERY 


An exhibition devoted to the work of Joseph Urban in architecture, stage design, and 
decorative art. On view for a year. 


PERSONALITY IN MUSIC MAIN GALLERY 


Facsimiles of scores, caricatures, pide and letters are included in this exhibi- 
tion, which is designed to show the relation between the manuscripts and letters of 
composers and their music and personalities. On view for a year. 


FOUR CHARACTERS IN OPERA MAIN GALLERY 


Visual and aural evidence concerning the different interpretations of Faust, Figaro, 
Falstaff, and Manon by various composers. On view for a year. 


LINCOLN CENTER FOR THE PERFORMING ARTS MaiN GALLERY 
Three projectors simultaneously show color film strips of performers and the wide 
variety of the arts covered at Lincoln Center. On view for a year. 

MARTHA GRAHAM — A PICTORIAL ESSAY MAIN GALLERY 


The first display of a collection of photographs by Martha Swope of the dancer and 
her company in productions over the past four years. On view for a year. 


WHY REPERTORY? MAIN GALLERY 


À definition of repertory theatre and a description with photographs of the various 
forms it has taken in the United States. For an indefinite period. 


ESTEBAN FRANCES: COSTUME DESIGNS FOR BALLET ÁMSTERDAM GALLERY 


À comprehensive exhibition of the distinguished costume designer's work for various 
ballet productions. Until July 17. 


THE LEAGUE OF COMPOSERS: AN ERA IN MUSIC (1923-1953) VINCENT Astor GALLERY 


Memorabilia, including programs and letters, about the League's activities. March 15 
to June 12. 


HUDSON PARK BRANCH 
J0 Seventh Avenue South 


An exhibition of oil paintings, pen and ink sketches, and India ink scratch boards by Lillian Baral. 
Until May 31. 
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EXHIBITIONS, continued . 


THE CENTRAL BUILDING 
Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street 


ARCHITECTURE AND THE ILLUSTRATOR Lossy AND LANDING Cases 
An exhibition of illustrated books and manuscripts from the Spencer Collection. April 1 
to June 30. Le . 

CONTEMPORARY PRINTS AROUND THE WORLD Trp Froon PRINT GALLERY 


Àn exhibition of contemporary prints from many countries. March 16 to October 16. 


' AMERICAN VIEWS ’ Tumo FLOOR Conmpon Norra 


A selection of prints from the I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection. Permanent exhibition. 


» AN ANNIVERSARY EXHIBITION: THE HENRY W. AND ALBERT A, BERG 


COLLECTION 1940-1965 | Room 318 
In honor of the Collection’s 25th anniversary, manuscripts and rare editions have been 
selected to suggest its range and resources. Through the summer. (Printed catalogue 
$1.00) * 
THE CARTOPHILIC WORLD: COLLECTING CIGARETTE CARDS Room 324 
An exhibition of cigarette cards from the Arents Tobacco Collection. Through May. 
THE LIBRARY & MUSEUM OF THE PERFORMING ARTS "TON 
AT LINCOLN CENTER SECOND FLOOR : GALLERY 
A pictorial impression of the new Library & Museum. Through May. ae 


|. ANNA AKHMATOVA: COMMEMORATIVE EXHIBITION SLAVONIC CORRMOR 


Books by and about the late Soviet poet, with portraits. Through June. 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Main Lossy 
An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
1847-1926. Permanent exhibition. i 

WALT WHITMAN Tramp Froon Corrmor 
The Oscar Lion Collection of books by and about Whitman, including first editions, 
manuscripts, letters, portraits, and memorabilia, Permanent exhibition. 

WASHINGTON IRVING Tamb Froor Conrivor 
Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. Permanent exhibition. 

HISTORY OF PRINTING Fmsr FLoon Corrmor 


Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to modem 
press work. Permanent exhibition, 


DONNELL LIBRARY CENTER 
20 West 53rd Street 


“Frivolous Furnishings”: an exhibition of designs of furniture and furnishings of the Nineteenth 
Century, on loan from the Cooper Union Museum. On the first floor through May. 


A group show of paintings, collages, and weaving. In the Art Library through May. 


COUNTEE CULLEN REGIONAL BRANCH 
104 West 136th Street 


An exhibition of paintings by Alice Neel, Benny Andrews, and Tecla. From April 18 to May 18. 
“Focus Infinity”: An exhibition of photographs. From May 18 to June 17. 


SCHOMBURG COLLECTION 
103 West 135th Street 
Memorabilia and letters from the family collection of the Rev. Howard DeGrasse Asbury will be 
on display through May. 
* Catalogues available in Sales Shop, Main Lobby. 
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Front Matter 


Two New Trustees 


Mr Samuel R. Callaway and Mr John E. 
Lockwood were elected Trustees at the 
May meeting of the Board. Mr Calla- 
way, who succeeds the late Donald F. 
Hyde, is Senior Vice President of the 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York in the Trust & Investment 
Division. He joined the banking firm of 
J. P. Morgan & Company in 1936 after 
graduating from Harvard. He is also 
Treasurer of the United Hospital Fund 
of New York, Trustee of St Paul’s 
School in Concord, New Hampshire, 
and Trustee and former Chairman of 
St Timothy’s School, Stevenson, Mary- 
land. 

Mr Lockwood, who succeeds to the 
uncompleted term of the late Newbold 
Morris, is a partner in the law firm of 
Milbank, Tweed, Hadley & McCloy. 
He has served as General Counsel to 
the Office of Inter-American Affairs and 
as Deputy Director of the Office of 
American Republic Affairs of the De- 
partment of State. From 1962 to 1965, 
he was a member of the Library’s Ref- 
erence Department Committee. He is 
now a Director of Rockefeller Center, 
Inc; a Trustee and Counsel of Sealantic 
Fund, Inc; a Trustee of Williams Col- 
lege, The Brookings Institution of 
Washington, the General Education 
Board, and the Greenwich Savings 
Bank; Secretary and Counsel of Rocke- 
feller University; and a Fellow of The 
Pierpont Morgan Library. 


Still More NYPL Book Catalogs 


Our Reference Department has arranged 
for the filming, and publication by 
G. K. Hall of Boston, of catalogs of the 
Music, Theatre, and Manuscript Divi- 
sions in book form. Over the years the 
Company has published the multi- 


volumed catalogs of several other units 
of the Library, including those of the 
Slavonio, Oriental, and Jewish Divi- 
sions and the Schomburg Collection. 

Some of the projected 33 volumes of 
the Dictionary Catalog of the Music 
Collection are already available; the 
half-million cards reproduced will rep- 
resent the greater part of the Division’s 
holdings. The Catalog of the Theatre 
and Drama Collections will consist of a 
listing of over 120,000 plays in the 
drama collection of the Central Re- 
search Library and a list of nearly that 
many “books on the theatre” in the 
Theatre Collection; it will not list that 
Collection’s large body of fugitive 
materials. 

Ready for publication early next 
year will be a two-volume Dictionary 
Catalog of the Manuscript Collection, 
its 25,000 cards serving as guide to the 
estimated 9 million pieces in the Col- 
lection. 


New Titles Available on Microfilm 


The following titles are currently being 
filmed as part of the Library’s program 
of preservation of rare documents in its 
collections. The list of titles available 
from our Photographic Service Division 
is published each June in the Library's 
Publications in Print (1966 edition free 
on request). But we continue the ex- 
periment begun last October of includ- 
ing current listings in the Bulletin from 
time to time. 
African Times. New York. v 1-3 no 15 
(Dec 1948 — Apr 1951). 1 reel $3.80 
Akademiya Nauk U.S.S.H., Kiev. Zvidomlen- 
nya. 1921 — 1927. 1 reel $8.70 
Akademiya Nauk. U.S.S.R., Kiev. Istorychna 
sektziya. Zapysky. v 1— 18, 19 — 32, 36, 38 
(1908 — 1930). 3 reels $62.25 
Akademiya Nauk U.S.S.R., Kiev. Istorychno- 
flolohichnyi viddil Zapysky. Kn 1-26 
(1919 — 1931). 3 reels $79.05 
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Asociacion Geofisica de Mexico. Boletin. Mex- 
ico. v 1-2 no 3 (July 1929 — Sept 1930). 
] reel $4.95 


The Boulevardier. Paris. v 1 - 6 no 1 (1927 — 
Jan 1932). 2 reels $32.00 


Chisla. Paris. v 1-10 (1930-1934). 1 reel 
$23.35 







i 


Rh 
uli M Wi 


it 


The Clipper. New York. v 1 no 2— v 72 no 23 
(May 7 1853- July 12 1924). Lack: Jan 
1855- Apr 19 1856 and a few scattered 
missing and mutilated issues and pages. 
49 reels $820.40 
Filmed with the assistance of the Archives of 
American Art. 

Cologne. Museum fiir Ostasiatische Kumst. 
Veroffentlichungen. Berlin. v 1-2 (1922 — 
1923). 1 reel $3.20 


Critica Fascista. Rome. v 1 - 21 (June 1923 ~ 
July 15 1943). 5 reels $100.90 
Etnohrafichnyi Visnyk. Kiev. v 1-9 (1925 ~ 
1930). 1 reel $19.90 


Golosa iz Rossii, (9nd Edition). London. 
v 1—9 (1858 — 1859). 1 reel $17.50 


Grani; Zhurnal Literatury, Lakusstva; Obsh- 
chestvennoi Mysli. [Limburg / Lahn] etc. 
v 1-32 (July 1946 — 1956). 2 reels $48.60 


The Imperial Night Hawk. Atlanta, Ga. v 1 — 2 
no 34 (Mar 28 1923 — Nov 19 1924). 1 reel 
$11.60 

Kommunistische  Arbeiter-Zeitung. Berlin. 
Jahrg [L], 3, 43-14 (Apr 29 [1919] - 
Feb 1933). 3 reels $45.65 
The Messenger; The Only Radical Negro 
Magazine in America, New York. v 1 no 
11-v 10 no 5 (Nov 1917 - May / June 
1928). Incomplete. 1 reel $27.25 


The Nautical Gazette. New York. v 1— [148] 
no 1 (July 1 1871—]an 1954). 33 reels. 
Project in Progress 

Negro World. New York. (July 3 1926— 
June 3 1933). Incomplete. 1 reel — $13.95 
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New Day. National and International; Featur- 
ing the Works of Father Divine. [New York, 
Philadelphia etc] v 1—29 (May 28 1936 - 
1965). Incomplete. 35 reels $742.10 


The New Review, Paris. v 1 no 1- v 2no 5 
(Jan 1931 — Apr 1932), 1 reel $7.20 


New South. Birmingham. v 1 no 1-6 (May 
1937 ~ Oct 1938). Incomplete. 1 reel $3.00 


The New York Leader. New York. v 1 no 1— 
v 17 no 52 (May 27 1855 ~ Dec 1871). In- 
complete. 7 reels $98.95 


Het Nieuws van den Dag. Amsterdam. (Oct 
1906 — Dec 1915). 37 reels $581.75 


Opportunity; Journal of Negro Life. New 
York. v 1-27 no 1 (1923 — Winter 1949). 
4 reels $86.50 
The Poetry Palisade. Indianola, Iowa. v 1—2 
(1949 — 1943). 1 reel $3.00 


Purpose. London. v 8—11 (1936-1940). 
1 reel $14.00 


Retort. Bearsville, N. Y. v 1-5 no 1 (Winter 
1942 — Autumn 1951). 1 reel $10.55 


Revue d'Art Dramatique et Musical. Paris. 
v 1 — 40 (1886 — 1896); n s v 1-9 (1897 - 
1900); année 16~24 (1901- Jan 1909). 
9 reels $252.15 


Société Historique du VIe Arrondissement de 
Paris. Bulletin. Paris; v 1-30 (1898- 
1929). 2 reels $56.70 


Tambour, Paris. no 1-8 (Feb 1929 — June 
1930). 1 reel $7.30 


Vizantiiskoe Obozrenie. Yur'ev, v 1—3 no 2 
(1915-1917). 1 reel $12.30 


Voennyi Sbornik. Sistematicheskii Ukazatel’ 
za 1858 — 1890 gg. Sistematicheskii Ukaza- 
tel’ za 1891 — 1897 gg. St Petersburg. 1891, 
1898. 1 reel $4.85 


The Volunteer for Liberty. Madrid. (May 24 
1937 — Nov 7 1938). Incomplete. 1 reel 
$5.50 
Vsesoyuznoe Obshchestvo Polikatorzhan i 
Ssyl'no-Poselentzev. Kruzhok Narodovol’- 
tzev. Trudy. Moscow, v 1 — 3 (1928 — 1930). 
1 reel $8.50 
Wille und Macht. Berlin. v 1 nos 12/13, 15— 
24—v 12 no 3/4 (July 1933 - Mar / Apr 
1944). 4 reels $82.40 
Die Yiddishe Folksshtime. [Yiddish] Warsaw. 
[1911?]. 1 reel $3.00 
Zarya. Stuttgart. no 1~4 (Apr 1901— Aug 
1902). 1 reel $11.90 


Orders and inquiries should be addressed 
to Photographic Service Division, The 
New York Public Library. 


The “Cyclopedic Dimensions” of the 
New York Clipper 


By VIRGINIA CHRIST-JANER 
Dance Collection 


\ N THEN NEW YORK’S frst sporting and “theatrical amusements” 

journal, the New York Clipper, was launched on its unique career in 
1853, its proprietor, Harrison Trent, and its editor, Frank Queen, may have 
hoped but could not have foreseen that it would survive the century by more 
than two decades and become a treasured source and guide to seventy years’ 
cultural and sporting history. Had they given any thought to the future con- 
venience of historians of American society, they might have provided more 
orderly descriptive headings or indexed the volumes as they accumulated. 
Both of these things they failed to do.* 

So the few historians who know about the wealth of Clipper material in 
performing arts and sports have been frustrated by a lack of easy access to 
the treasure which Trent and Queen unknowingly buried deep within its 
pages. Only researchers with time on their hands (an anomaly) and a stern 
sense of discipline have been able to uncover some of the gold therein 
contained. 

Yet in 1880, looking back upon the “record of the stage and show-life” in 
its pages, the editor could see that “the Clipper in its entirety” was of “the 
greatest value and interest to those in any way concerned with . . . theatrical 
history." In his first editorial in that volume he said: 


Here is the weekly record of the stage, growing from an insignificant 
beginning to a history of cyclopedic dimensions. It marks the progress of 
the scene-painter's art, of the upholsterer's skill, of the costumer's reign 
— in short, of the rise of Mechanism to the level of Art. It shows by what 
gradual development we have reached the present era of realistic set- 
tings, costly adjuncts and sumptuous surroundings in American theatres. 
It contains the genesis of the variety show and the palmiest epoch of 
Negro minstrelsy. It notes how public taste has turned, in these years, 
from a strong liking for heavy tragedy and blood-curdling melodrama to 
a stronger craving for what is light, effervescent, amusing. Here the 
student of our files will find the story of the vaudeville theatre's amazing 
growth . . . the varying fortunes of the immortal circus, the ups-and- 
downs of favorite artists, the triumphs and failures of all manner of 
amusement enterprises. (March 27 1880) 


1 In the first few volumes, sports, from aquatics to trotting, were sketchily indexed, but not the 
"theatrical record" — and as news items in the latter increased, the index ceased altogether. 
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Even after stating his rather immodest claim to cyclopedic rank, Queen 
could scarcely have imagined the twofold project in which The New York 
Public Library has been involved since 1961. With some financial support 
from the Archives of American Art, the Library has been engaged in recover- 
ing and filming a composite run of the Clipper from its beginning in 1858 
to its demise in 1924, and in presently compiling a selective index, with 
emphasis on the performing arts, of the valuable, informative and unique 
material in those seventy-one volumes. 

In the finding process, scattered and almost forgotten volumes and parts 
of volumes were located, borrowed, photographed, and returned — the 
largest single collection being found in the vaults of Variety magazine. 
Assistance from the Archives and from the Emily E. F. Skeel Fund has made 
the compilation possible while orders for the microfilm, which the Library’s 
Photographic Service can now supply, and the index, still in preparation, 
will help to defray publishing costs. 

The expenditure of all this energy and effort by librarians and technicians 
at The New York Public Library has been considered sound investment for 
a simple reason: not only did the Clipper record the week-by-week happen- 
ings in the sports arena, but it also became in short order the “old faithful” 
of the entertainment world as well. Actors, actresses, musicians, composers, 
orchestra leaders, tightrope walkers, candy butchers, lion tamers, ballet 
dancers, minstrel players, elocutionists, managers, directors, scenic artists, 
and mesmerists all subscribed to and depended on it for job placement, 
advice, mail, education, and scheduling. In its idiomatic, jargonized, theatri- 
cally attuned prose it preserved the history of the performing arts in the 
United States from 1853 to 1924. 

Intact in the Clipper’s punning, folksily written pages are rare off-guard 
glimpses of the great and near-great, of the obscure, the long-lived, and the 
early-dying. It reports their loves and feuds, their trials and inconveniences, 
their behaviour under stress, their capitulation to disaster both natural and 
invented. The names of P. T. Barnum and Jenny Lind, Edwin Booth and 
his brother John Wilkes, Sarah Bernhardt, Modjeska, Otis Skinner, Maude 
Adams, Charlotte Cushman, Edwin Forrest, Sir Thomas Lipton, August 
Belmont, Connie Mack, Man O' War, John L. Sullivan, Josef Hofmann, Fritz 
Kreisler, Louis Gottschalk, Adelina Patti, Lola Montez, Adah Isaacs Menken, 
Lillian Russell, Lillie Langtry, Loie Fuller, Stephen C. Foster, Daniel 
Emmett, Joseph Jefferson, Adam Forepaugh, Annie Oakley, Buffalo Bill, 
and hundreds of their contemporaries swirl through these volumes. 
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When Frank Queen first began his modest publication he likened the 
initiating of his enterprise to the act of launching a clipper ship. At that 
moment in history those speedy, beautifully designed vessels (one was 
reproduced on his mast-head) were shattering older sailing records, and 
providing bettors and sailing men alike with thrills at their daring. Unlike 
them, Queen’s Clipper lasted till 1924, when it was supplanted by Variety, 
the show world’s equivalent of the ocean steamer. 

On November 6 1853, half a year after he had printed his first issue, the 
neophyte editor sat back in the captain’s chair in his Skipper’s Cabin and 
made this satisfied observation: 

A FAST CRAFT — Six months have now elapsed since we first “set sail 
to our swift gliding craft,” and tempted the waves of a boisterous and 
tempestuous ocean. We have safely weathered the storm, however, and 
have proved the sea-worthiness of our little bark. Our passenger list is 
already second to but one,” and we hope in time to be at the head of the 
fleet. To those who have so nobly assisted us in making the Clipper what 


it is, by their patronage, we feel deeply grateful, and hope our efforts to 
obtain a continuance of that patronage, may not be made in vain. 


The happy sigh which must have accompanied the writing of that paragraph 
is almost audible even now, through the time-wall of a hundred years, In 
today's terminology, Frank Queen was "in." 

His editorial page head suggested his publication objectives: 


THE NEW YORK CLIPPER 


WEEKLY SPORTING PAPER 


devoted to 
THE RING THE TURF 
YACHTING PEDESTRIANISM 
CRICKET ROWING MATCHES 
THEATRICALS MUSIC 


And the various sports of the 
OLD WORLD AND THE NEW 


The CLIPPER is published every Thursday morning, and is for sale by 
the news dealers in New York, Brooklyn, Williamsburgh, Jersey, &c at the 
low price of 3 cents per copy. Reports of Races, Prize Fights, and sport- 
ing news of all kinds will be gladly received from correspondents, and 
inserted gratuitously in the columns of the CLIPPER... . 


The CLIPPER will afford a desirable medium for the circulation of 
sporting and other advertisements, as its immense patronage secures its 
perusal by 50,000 readers. ... 


2 He referred to Bell’s Life, a popular sporting journal published in London. 
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The Amusement Department, embracing the Opera, Theatricals, Exhi- 
bitions, &c, &c, will be under the direction of a gentleman every way 
qualified for that duty. Our reports will be correct, and such as may be 
depended upon for truthfulness. . . . 


During the first year or two of its publication the Clipper was almost exclu- 
sively a sporting journal; it catered to “the fancy,” as patrons and sports 
enthusiasts of the time were called. English bare-knuckle boxing, then 
attaining its golden age, provided the news of prime importance in the sport- 
ing world, with American pugilism following an imitative second. Avid 
sportsmen not only demanded current news, but read with relish the biog- 
raphies of their favorites, a series which the Clipper promptly supplied. 
During the years of the Clipper’s reporting, the Marquis of Queensberry, 
then a boy, was to formulate his famous boxing rules, which were to help 
transform a sport appealing only to the few into big business. 

Yachting was in the process of becoming an important American sport. 
In 1844 the New York Yacht Club had been organized, and in 1851 George 
Steer’s radically designed “America” had trounced English traditionalism to 
such an extent that the British yachtsman’s pride and conservatism were 
challenged for the ensuing century. During the years of its ascendancy 
ahead, American yachting was to be popularly acclaimed in New York. The 
New York Yacht Club’s annual regatta provided a joyously patriotic occasion 
for city holidays, with all able-bodied citizens either in commandeered boats 
watching the races, or lining the shores of New York Bay, shouting their 
enthusiasm. Horse racing, rowing, sculling, walking (then called pedes- 
trianism), cock-fighting, dog-fighting, bear and coon baiting, ratting, shoot- 
ing, and cricket were all extremely popular, and the Clipper duly reported 
activities in all of them. 

A new ball game was in its developmental infancy, and to the Clipper 
goes the distinction of having printed on July 16 1858 the first box score for 
a baseball game.’ Three years later on August 16 1856 the editor inserted a 
quiet essay entitled: 


BASE BALL 


The game of Base Ball has now been played in this city and locality 
for a number of years, and is rapidly growing into that favor which it 
most undoubtedly deserves. 


3 Although this page is missing in our microfilmed copy, allusion to this fact may be found in 
Robert S. Holzman, General “Baseball” Doubleday (1955) p 14, with the following comment: 
“Millions of Americans now turn to the box scores first of all when the newspaper arrives, but the 
first opportunity to do that was furnished by the Clipper in this late recording of a game that had 
been played eleven days previously, when the Knickerbockers defeated the Gothams, 21-12,” 
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It is a healthy, amusing, and whenever sufficient interest is manifested, 
scientific game. To the members of the Knickerbocker, Eagle, and 
Gotham Clubs, of this city, is due in a great measure, the honor of its 
present advancement, as they have been instrumental in the formation of 
all the rules at present governing it. 


As it had its origin on this continent, and is now thoroughly established 
as an American game, equal, to a certain extent, to the English game 
of Cricket, we hope to see it grow in popularity as it increases in age 
among us. 


Not that the Clipper was ready to relinquish cricket. Indeed not. At a slightly 
earlier date this notice had appeared: 


GLORIOUS! Something of great importance to Cricketers. We under- 
stand that about 30 acres of ground will be laid off in the New Central 
Park, for the purpose of Cricket. Hurrahl for Cricket in America. 

(Tune 14 1856) 


After the advent of the earlier issues in which the Clipper championed the 
cause of baseball and cricket and advertised the joys of a good dog fight on 
Madison Street, its editor discovered that a proportion of the Clipper public 
had other interests. The stage, the ballet, pantomimes, singers, and musicians 
had their followings too. In the first few months of its publication only bits 
of pages and spotted paragraphs were devoted to performers, but gradually 
coverage that had been originally dubbed "THEATRICALS" and "MUSIC" 
was enlarged into a column called: 


CITY AMUSEMENTS 
The Stranger's Guide 


The following list at once points out to strangers and others, the localities 
of every place of amusement in New York City, together with the prices 
of admission, time of opening, and much other useful information, not to 
be found in any other journal. 


In the listings for September 24 1855 may be found the company rosters * 
for Wallack's, Broadway, Bowery, Burton's, and National Theatres. Castle 
Garden and Niblo's Garden, with pantomimes by the Ravel Family, were 
also open. Barnum’s Museum, Christy's, Buckley's, Whites, and Lee's Min- 
strels were going full tilt, and the Temple of Graces opposite the Crystal 


4 This column, obviously designed for visitors to the Crystal Palace Exposition, interestingly 
enough did not list playing bills. Apparently, play-goers of that day ed their evening's 
entertainment by their preferences in performers, 
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Palace was enticing customers. Panoramas were popular. A spectacular 
painting of the Battle of New Orleans had also taken a stand opposite 
Crystal Palace, while the Museum of Egyptian Antiquities at Stuyvesant 
Institute, 659 Broadway, as well as the Gallery of Christian Art at 843 Broad- 
way, near Union Park, were attracting the more artistically inclined. 

A year or so later, increased interest in the theatrical aspects of the Clipper 
elicited this statement from the editor: 


TO THE PROFESSION 


The CLIPPER is, perhaps, circulated over a wider extent of the country 
than any other journal in the United States. In view of this fact, we desire 
to make it as interesting to our theatrical friends as it already is to the 
sporting community. It is often the case that, owing to the changes con- 
stantly occurring in the profession, actors and actresses are utterly unable 
to keep the “run” of each other. To obviate this difficulty, we have set 
apart a portion of our journal as a “Theatrical Directory” by means of 
which the whereabouts of our friends may be seen at a glance. In order 
to make this department as correct and complete as possible we respect- 
fully request those who take an interest in such matters to drop us a line, 
weekly, giving the movements of the “disciples of Thespis.” Managers of 
Theatres, Circuses, Minstrels, etc., would, perhaps, consult their own 
interests by sending us weekly a “bill of the play,” as such favors will 
always receive the earliest attention. . . . ( May 24 1856) 


The response must have been more than satisfactory, for in a couple of 
years this notice caught the "professionals " attention: 


From the satisfaction so generally expressed with our weekly record of 
the whereabouts of theatrical and musical "people" we find that an infer- 
ence is drawn of the degree of celebrity enjoyed by the professionals 
mentioned — and not to be mentioned at all, shuts out all chance for 
popular salvation — therefore we take the liberty of indicating the self- 
interest of "those whom it may concern." Ladies or gentlemen of the his- 
trionic profession, at a distance, would act wisely by sending us a three- 
cent intimation of their movements and prospects, for the CLIPPER is 
bound to eclipse all slow-coach competitors in representing "the very age 
and body of the time," especially as we like to "see the players well 
bestowed." (July 28 1856) 


In stating his advance plans for Volume 7 (1859-60) editor Queen made a 
startling announcement: 


We can do without advertising, and in some instances would prefer it, 
in order that our readers may have an abundance of news matter. 
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Then he added: 


Our Theatrical department, which is now generally admitted to be the 
most extensive, correct and complete, published in this country, will con- 
tinue to form an important feature of the CLIPPER, and to be a medium 
of communication not only between the members of the profession, but 
between the profession and the public at large. 


Thus gradually the function of reporting on activities in the performing arts, 
begun as a sort of afterthought on “THEATRE” and “MUSIC,” like Topsy 
(a criticism of whose métier had been recently introduced into Clipper 
pages) “jes’ growed.” 
In the issue of January 8 1859 the Clipper announced an enthusiastic new 
policy: 
TO THE PROFESSION: We desire to make this department not only 
interesting to the general reader, but useful to the profession. The 
CLIPPER circulates everywhere — actors and actresses “circulate” 
pretty extensively also. Through the medium of our little sheet, there- 
fore, you can learn of the “whereabouts” and “whatabouts” of each other. 
Drop us a play bill, a newspaper, a line or two, of the movements of your- 
self and those associated with you, so that it may reach us on Monday or 
Tuesday of each week, at the farthest, and it will appear in that week’s 
issue; which is distributed and forwarded to agents throughout the coun- 
try on Wednesday morning. We charge nothing for recording the move- 
ments of our friends, neither do we demand or seek favors of any kind 
for so doing. We wish to continue the CLIPPER as a reliable organ for 


the benefit of the profession, and thereby extend the sphere of its use- 
fulness. 


With these words a publication which had been considered a predominantly 
sporting journal carrying essential but brief news of entertainers and enter- 
tainments in a column whose name had been recently changed from “CITY 
AMUSEMENTS” to “THEATRICAL RECORD; Movements and Occur- 
rences in the Theatrical and Musical Profession, Circus Companies, Ethi- 
opian Serenaders, etc.” was committed to an enlarging interest in its once 
secondary field. 

It then sailed forth, Clipper fashion, on a new journey which was to take 
it into the very hearts of American performers. During the next few decades 
in distant towns across the nations, in countries around the world they would 
come to call it “The Old Reliable.” On it they were to depend for news of 
their touring colleagues; for information about managers and jobs; for anec- 
dotes of professional adventures in pioneer territories; for news of Broadway 
(even then the focal point of the theatrical profession); for descriptions of 
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new theatres and theatre openings in big cities and tiny hamlets; for defense 
against puritanical discriminations, exorbitant local taxes, and absconding 
treasurers; for needed facts about stage dimensions in Montreal, Peking, 
Mozambique, Honolulu, or Havana; for vital statistics on births, deaths, 
marriages, divorces and professional benefits (that wonderful traditional 
device for padding tight-waisted salaries! ) 

Editor Frank Queen's 1859 statement of his new publication policy there- 
with inaugurated a “round-robin” newsletter for his theatrical friends, and 
thereby invited into print irreplaceable information for future researchers 
in the performing arts. 


x x X 


CLIPS FROM THE CLIPPER, gathered at random, though brief, can 
possibly suggest its early flavor, humor, and newsy quality: 


Negroes in Cincinnati established their own theatre in 1857. It was 
called Liberty Hall, and white people were admitted only to the gallery. 


In 1856 competition between the two leading theatres in Philadelphia 
was so keen that it was said if one burned down one night, the other 
would want next night to burn down better. 


Certain jargon expressions in vogue in 1853 were called “Uncle 
Tomitudes.” 


Tournament jousting was popular in the South in the 1850s. Partici- 
pants were socially prominent young gentlemen who were competing to 
become escorts of the Queen of Love and Beauty when she was crowned 


at the evening’s ball. 


The Clipper, a punning paper, referred to Christys Minstrels as a 
place where popular Negro melodies were fostered. 


In 1853 a city library was forced to post the following notice: “Gentle- 
men learning to spell are requested to use yesterday's newspaper." 


The Yankee Sawmill by Micah Hawkins was considered by the Clipper 
to be the first American opera. 


In 1856 the Clipper reported that ballerina Fanny Elssler was living in 
Paris, "the silver livery of advised age" upon her. 


William Cullen Bryant sent to the Clipper a memento of his trip to 
Madrid in 1857. It was a description of a bull fight. 


Dancer-actress Lola Montez once resided in New York at 90th and 
Third. 
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When the Chinese first saw American dancing aboard Commodore 
Anson’s ship in Canton they considered it a useless fatigue. One of them 
softly inquired, “Why don't you let your servants do it?" 


Actress Matilda Heron was once reported by the Clipper as expected 
to make an appearance at Wallack’s Theatre, “wind and temper per- 
mitting." 


French actress Mme. Rachel was a great believer in the power of talis- 
mans and always wore them on "first nights." 


The Imperial Director of Theatres in Vienna rescinded an order 
requiring ballet performers to wear long loose trousers, asserting that 
they were "impracticable and unaesthetic." Clipper comment: "Sensible 
at last!” 


Singer Carl Formes avenged an insult to some of the ladies of his opera 
troupe by administering a "pugilistic dressing-down" to the offender 
backstage in Cincinnati, 1859. 


In Australia in 1859 popular bar drinks were named for Lola Montez 
(Old Tom, ginger, lemon, hot water) and singer Mme. Bishop (port, 
sugar, nutmeg). 


Comments were not always humorous; Clipper criticism could often be 
biting, as these two examples indicate. 


How much fanciful philanthropy is worth may be inferred from the 
fact that the "Slave Minstrels" [a group of Negro singers from the South 
attempting to make their way, minstrel style, in the North, 1857] have 
been well received everywhere except Worcester, Massachusetts, the 
head-quarters of the underground railroad. 


They have a new farce at the Museum [Barnum's] called “The Unlucky 
Mortal," but we cannot say whether he is any relation to the victim who 
has paid his quarter to go in. 





A Composite Anglo-Catholic Concept 


of the Novel, 1841-1868 


By Joun O. WALLER 
Andrews University 


HERE CAN have been few more crucial periods in the reception of 
the novel in England than those two watershed decades, the 1840s and 
the 1850s, when the novel succeeded in living down most of the blanket con- 
demnations of religionists, Religiously circumscribed criticism during those 
years largely shifted from denouncing supposed moral defects of particular 
novels or the whole genre to asserting the potentialities of the novel for ex- 
ploring moral issues and reinforcing right views of life. By the 1850s, as 
Richard Stang’s The Theory of the Novel in England: 1850-1870 very ade- 
quately establishes, prose fiction had achieved a status of at least probation- 
ary respectability with most of the larger English religious groups.+ Under 
the necessity of explaining a new liberalism toward a long-depreciated lit- 
erary form, earnest Christian critics, in a paragraph here and a page or two 
there, mostly in reviews of newly published novels, went far toward laying 
the foundation for a never-quite-to-be-erected Christian esthetic of fiction. 
The improved moral tone in novels by Scott, Jane Austen, Dickens, and 
others had won over the religious reviewers. By 1845 even the English non- 
conformist Eclectic Review was prepared to join the endorsers: it was “good 
fiction that we must pit against the bad.” A people that worked twelve 
strenuous hours a day in shop, warehouse, or office had earned a bit of quiet 
entertainment at home, and would have it. “Under these circumstances, 
fictions that describe actual life, or that give to actual life and character new 
hues, and draw from them without any didactic assumption, new lessons, 
become, not only our entertainers, but our friends and instructors. They may 
be made, indeed, beneficial and efficient moral agents, as well as agents of 
pleasure” (Lxxxrr 82). 

One such group of Christian critics represented the Anglo-Catholic 
branch of the Church of England, survivors of the Tractarian Movement of 
the 1830s and early 1840s. Their articles appear in two leading Anglo- 
Catholic reviews, the Christian Remembrancer (1841-1868) and the Ecclesi- 


1 New York 1959. My research for this paper was largely completed before I came upon Stang’s 
book, but it has helped me in evaluating my material. Stang does not report upon the two hee 
Catholic journals I study here. The United States lagged about five years behind England in 
the matter of religionist acceptance of the novel; by the mid-1850s most American denominations 
were coming around. 
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astic (1845-1868). Dedicated to opposing theological liberalism, stead- 
fastly venerating orthodoxy and tradition, and yet quite consciously 
dissociated from historic puritanism, these High Church critics display a 
most interesting attitude toward the novel. They frequently echo common 
contemporary critical attitudes described by Stang and observeble in var- 
ious periodicals. But the trend of their criticism, somewhat like that of the 
Christian Discriminationists of twentieth-century Anglicanism, seems more 
bent than most upon evolving a more-or-less systematic Christian literary 
theory, with flexibility enough to absorb the moral benefits of secular litera- 
ture, but rigidity enough to avoid its supposedly shallow or un-Christian 
concepts. Such a theory must try to define a Christian view of man against 
which to evaluate the novelist. For the greater part, as we shall see, these 
critics applied their measuring stick with toleration. 

Probably any critical program so circumscribed was foredoomed to 
imperfect accomplishment or failure,? especially when confined to a few 
theoretical paragraphs in an occasional review of a novel in journals mainly 
theological. Besides, as it turned out, the post-Tractarian movement 
dwindled as a distinct entity within the Anglican body, our two journals 
declined, and both ceased publication in the same year, 1868. 

At the risk of imprecision, approaching these various anonymous critics 
as though they represented a single High Church critical voice, I shall now 
attempt to reconstruct an Anglo-Catholic state of mind toward the novel 
in the forties, fifties, and sixties. 

As early as its second year of publication, the Christian Remembrancer 
came out strongly against those who broadly condemned all fiction.* Mis- 
guided zealots were advancing factual, utilitarian children’s bocks designed 
to supplant imaginative juvenile literature. But imaginative literature will 
never be successfully suppressed by any “ridiculous scruples” against it. 


2 The Christian Remembrancer, a quarterly after 1844, was edited by William Scctt (1813-1872), 
with J. B. Mozley (1813-1878) as nominal co-editor from 1844-1855. See DNB articles for 
Scott and Mozley. The Ecclesiastic, a monthly, was edited by Thomas Chamberlain (1810-1892) 
from its founding in 1846 until the fall of 1867. See G. Wakeling, The Oxford Church Movement 
(London 1895) 301; Allibone’s Dict., Suppl., on Chamberlain; ed note in firal issue of the 
Ecclesiastic xxx (June 1868) 294, which refers to an editorial change the previous autumn but 
does not give editors’ names. The Ecclesiastic was the more specialized of the two; after about 
1860 it is of little interest for literary researchers. The critics remain rae dit although Pro- 
fessor Walter E. Houghton is working on indexing the Christian Remembrance, he writes me 
that he has thus far identified very few authors of articles. 

3 For one Christian critic’s reservations concerning such attempts see Vincent 3uckley, Poetry 
and Morality (London 1959) 214-226. See also Sue Wienhorst, "Theologicel Responses to 
Modern Literature: A Methodological Inquiry," The Cresset xxv1 (March 1963) 8-14. 

* References to criticism in the two journals will be inserted in parentheses in the text, using the 
symbol CR for Christian Remembrancer and E for Ecclesiastic. 
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Children’s imaginations must be developed and properly channeled. The 
human imagination will not submit to annihilation: “it will take a terrible 
revenge if its legitimate claims be slighted — it will make slaves of those 
who have not been helped to use it as a servant,” will become a “dark and 
portentous fiend” rather than “the bright minister of cheerfulness, hope, 
and energy” God designed it to be. How much better, then, to cultivate the 
young imagination with time-honored fairy tales, expressing “man’s yearn- 
ings after the beautiful and the spiritual” rather than starve it on paltry 
utilitarian stuff. How beside the point to object that there are no fairies in 
the actual world “and therefore children, not dreaming that there are, nor 
happening to be thinking at the moment of the actual world, ought to hear 
of none" (CR 1842 m 75). Similarly, the Ecclesiastic praised Wordsworth's 
Prelude for admirably developing the poet’s belief in the proper use of 
fiction (E 1851 x1 54) and proudly recalled that in one of its very first 
numbers it had argued the importance of fiction in developing the imagina- 
tion requisite to a "lively Christian faith" (E 1846 1 289). 

Nor is it only children who need the salutary work of imaginative literature 
in developing a healthy spiritual life. Romantic fiction in particular, carrying 
the adult reader "quite away from the present time . . . back into the regions 
of history, and among the picturesque and heroic forms of a by-gone age,” 
may if well done, stimulate the imagination like good poetry. Romances 
create a taste for seeing history in its true relations; they may be more 
spiritually rewarding than novels with contemporary settings because 
romances "do not quite so readily pamper our love of earth" or so easily 
tempt us to insert ourselves into the fiction and thus "fill our minds with 
visions of earthly triumph and enjoyment,” or “to pitch our ideal beneath 
the heavenly and eternal, in which alone it was meant to dwell" (CR 1842 
rv 582-583 ).° 

But any nineteenth-century theory of fiction had to reckon also with novels 
of contemporary life. As Stang points out (51), it had by the 1860s become 
a critical commonplace to declare the novel the greatest genre of the age, 
what the drama had been to the Elizabethan and Periclean ages. As early as 
1848 the Christian Remembrancer proclaimed the novelist “completely lord 
of the domain of Fiction. Whatever good or evil is to be done in the present 
5 See also E 1846 1 141-143, with its rationalization that romantic feeling, in special reference 
to love of romantic scenery but manifested also in romantic literature, had grown up as a substi- 
tute of sorts for some of the beauty lost to man by his estrangement from the Catholic Church. 
Now, with the recent Catholic revival in England and its “full healthy vigour of dogmatic 
orthodoxy,” the Church would more and more incorporate romanticism into itself. The euphoric 


hope seems to have been short-lived; nothing just like it appears again in either of our two 
journals. 
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day through that medium, must be done by him.” No other “dramatist” could 
command an audience with his “plays”; no other “troubadour” could arrest 
the ear “of our lords and ladies" of the nineteenth century. Human nature 
does not change, but only the external conditions under which it acts. One 
age brings romance, another drama, still another the novel (CR 1848 xv 
402-403). 

Drama, this critic continued, can no longer mirror life because no longer, 
as in drama, is character developed through visible action. "You can no 
longer tell what a man is by what you see him do. The essence of action is 
driven inward; and what little does remain outward and visible . . . is spread 
over so wide an expanse of mere conventionality and commonplace, that it 
cannot be eliminated and presented with dramatic rapidity without out- 
raging all sense of probability." So inhibitory has conventionality become in 
polite society that “language is seldom used to reveal the heart... . You might 
as well produce your hero on the stage in a state of physical nudity, as in 
the state of moral nudity which the drama requires.” But the “multiform 
and multitudinous Novel, with its "peculiar privileges and immunities,” 
is just right for presenting those "long threads of commonplace doing and 
suffering which now make up the web of . . . existence." It can penetrate the 
recesses of the heart without awkward soliloquies and asides; can describe 
significant gestures which would be indescribable in the epic and invisible 
or meaningless on the stage. "The want of outward symbols and drapery is 
completely supplied by moral description; the integuments of social form 
and etiquette are stripped off. . . .” With such limitless resources, the novelist 
is obligated to decide at his and his readers’ peril whether “so powerful an 
instrument of moving men . . . shall be used to move them for good or evil” 
( CR 1848 xv 403-406). 

Fortunately, it can move for good, asserted the Ecclesiastic in 1855, 
reviewing Dickens. Within the moral sphere the novelist at his writing desk 
is like the physical scientist in his laboratory. Each is the interpreter of his 
own sphere of nature. The scientist, to exhibit cause and effect, sets up an 
experiment which isolates the desired effect from other "disturbing ele- 
ments" which usually accompany it in actual nature. So in moral nature: in 
the complexity of actual life "it is difficult to distinguish accurately between 
the effects of different causes, to show the result of a particular vice, or the 
action of a particular virtue." But the novelist "takes human nature . . . into 
the laboratory, selects the character with which he wishes to make us 
familiar, and holds it up to view, with some of its features exaggerated 
indeed, but not falsified." Thus it is beside the point to complain that Dickens 
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gives caricatures rather than real persons. “The truth is there, but it is at 
once more and less than the whole truth. There are fewer characteristics, 
and therefore each must occupy a more prominent place. . . .” The novelist 
enjoys a reasonable degree of license in varying the “formative circumstances 
to which he chooses that his characters shall be submitted” in setting up his 
moral experiments. Some, but not total, license. As in the material universe 
there are some agents which can never be eliminated from any experiment, 
so in the moral universe. But Dickens errs against nature chiefly when he 
occasionally leaves traces of having changed his own conception during the 
course of his writing ( E 1855 xvu 470). 

Of course in this analogy the moral-experimenter novelist is a teacher 
or platform lecturer utilizing experimental technique to demonstrate known 
moral laws, not a Zolaesque pretender to pure research tracking down new 
truth. Truth, revealed by Inspiration and carried alive by Church tradition, 
was not conceived by Anglo-Catholicism as the private domain of even the 
most talented novelist. Even so, the novelist's calling to give ever new and 
up-to-date embodiment to eternal truth about human nature, requires of its 
novitiates no ordinary powers. All successful fiction is a product of the same 
qualities that lead to all success in the study of mankind: "a more than com- 
mon sympathy with human nature, knowledge of its innumerable shades of 
feeling, pathos, humour, and all the genial influences which unite man with 
his fellow" (CR 1857 xxxm 126). 

The novelist must present true character studies, not mere sketches. 
"Nature must be watched and waited on, and patiently observed, before 
any man, be his genius what it may, knows how she will manifest herselt 
in any given contingency. The heart must commune with itself long and 
closely to judge of other hearts. There is no royal road to this knowledge. . . ." 
Reason needs time for its work (CR 1857 xxxiv 391-392). 

Telling of the truth by an imaginative writer means the conveying of a 
right impression. The writer's "sentiments, as distinguished from his facts, 
must all be true." If this be denied, the realms of poetry and fiction unthink- 
ably become “a sort of refuge from the sense of moral responsibility” (CR 
1848 xv 407). But within the safeguards of true sentiments "every study of 
a character, working out fair natural aims in a wholesome state of society, 
if done with care and love of the work, is, in its degree, of real value to 
literature" (CR 1866 Lu 210-211). There is no real discrepancy between 
"higher and lower truth": the best fiction reaches the higher through the 
lower (CR 1859 xxxvm 305). 
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All worthy fiction, then, must show moral purpose, but this is far from 
saying that it must be devoted to enforcing a moral. The Anglo-Catholic 
reviewers agreed with most of their critic contemporaries in condemning 
strictly didactic fiction. The Christian will judge a novelist by “the keenness 
of his insight into character and motives, and the correctness of his moral 
sense in all the details of conduct; with these two qualities he can produce 
a valuable fiction even if there be no evident moral — without them no 
alleged moral in the world, no assertion of sublime truth will give it worth.” 
But the moral and intellectual qualities of a true novelist will insure his 
being “stimulated by high aims and a desire to use such gifts for the good 
of others.” The reader will feel “an elevating and refining influence,” though 
he may not be able to “repeat in words the lesson he has learnt” (CR 1859 
xxxvi 306). 

Paradoxically, the harder a novelist tries to be specifically moral, the poorer 
may be his chance of succeeding. First of all, a novel is obliged to amuse, 
and “if it fail in doing this, the lessons which it contains, however valuable in 
themselves, will probably be thrown away." Next, a novel is a work of art 
and will answer no moral purpose “if it is deficient in those characteristics 
which make it what it claims to be. Art is an imperious mistress," who will 
not be "content with a second place. If religion, or philosophy, or morals, 
desire her assistance, the injudicious obtrusion of their claims deprives her 
of the attraction, without which her intervention will avail little" ( E 1855 xvn 
472). Finally, a novel must be true to human nature and the laws of reality. 
The conscientious novelist, concerned above all with keeping close to the 
truth, “may indeed think it better to seem to want an obvious moral than to 
twist one character out of its reality, to strain one incident out of probability, 
to depict one unnatural scene, to commit, in fact, one minor falsehood in 
order to carry a main grand point" (CR 1859 xxxvux 305). 

The Christian Remembrancer in 1857 analyzed at length the peculiar 
technical liabilities of didactic fiction. All the characters and all the incidents 
must be put to work to illustrate the moral. The plot becomes "a tangled 
Skein of mistakes, the consequences of moral errors," putting the writer 
at once at an intellectual disadvantage. A truly moral writer, left untram- 
melled in choice of incident, will have "comparatively little difficulty in 
making his good people act rightly." "But if the course of events must be 
moral too, if nothing must happen by chance, . . . if every action, word, 
and thought must develop into its fruit, a new element of difficulty is 


8 See Stang 675. 
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evolved.” Characters and incidents cease to fit, the virtuous characters lose 
their “free and spontaneous grace,” a hitch always develops somewhere, and 
the all-important moral seems far-fetched and unnatural after all. “Perhaps 
the task is above mortal powers" (CR 1857 xxxn 293-294). 

We come next to the crucial place in any dogmatically oriented literary 
criticism. Just how does Christian revelation provide unique safeguards, if 
it does, against imperfections in the artist’s incomplete moral vision? An 
Ecclesiastic reviewer in 1856 remembered that Thomas Arnold of Rugby 
(no hero to most Anglo-Catholics) had written “I never wanted articles on 
religious subjects half so much as articles on common subjects written with 
a decidedly Christian tone!” First of all, there must be a correct view of man. 
To the Christian human nature “is corrupt and deranged in organization,” 
but possesses “nothing substantively evil.” Though fallen in sin, it can be 
“infinitely raised by Divine grace.” The “mass even of Christians, being 
neither saints nor yet utter reprobates, act from sadly mixed motives, and 
consequently with great inconsistency.” Measured against such a Christian 
mean, Thackeray, for instance, especially in his earlier works, concentrated 
too much on base and evil motives of men. His books could make young 
readers too cynical about human goodness. Thackeray should have counter- 
balanced the meanness and vice with studies of human goodness. God's 
world, after all, is better than the one “represented in Vanity Fair, where 
wickedness alone is brilliant, and goodness always allied with stupidity.” 7 
Dickens, on the other hand, often presents "a very lamentable theory of 
goodness." There is "danger in imagining that which does not really exist, 
namely, a lofty and Christian standard of excellence which is wholly uncon- 
nected with Christianity." Dickens’s people are good “in despite of (we 
might almost say in consequence of) their lack of Christian education." 
Probably Dickens does not really "believe in the sanctification of the human 
heart by the only means to which such a blessing is promised" ( E 1856 xvm 
182-186). 

On another point, its attitudes toward wealth and worldly position, the 
Christian view contrasts with that of most novelists. It recognizes those 
rewards necessary to the world’s governance, does not fret at not having 
them, and uses them, “if attained in the course of duty,” only for the welfare 
of others. Though seldom attained, this is the Christian ideal. Most novels 


7 Jane Eyre, its author not yet identified as Charlotte Bronté, met with a similar injunction: “Let 
her be a little more trustful in the reality of human goodness, and a little less anxious to detect 
its alloy of evil. She will lose nothing in piquancy, and gain something in healthiness and truth” 
(CR 1848 xv 409). 
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glorify wealth, though at another extreme the high are always wicked and 
the poor always virtuous. It is equally wrong to flatter the few or the many 
(CR xum [1862] 203-209). 

On strictly Christian grounds, one critic rejected Dickens's now notorious 
death of little Nell. The death is worked up lengthily and minutely, yet 
hardly “a single christian feature is introduced.” It is all “one tissue of fan- 
tastic sentiment, as though the growth of flowers by one’s grave, and the 
fresh country air passing over it, and the games of children near it, could 
abate by one particle the venom of death's sting, or cheat the graves of ... 
the smallest element of . . . victory.” A novel is far from needing direct intro- 
duction of religion, but then the novelist should avoid introducing elements 
which require religion for their fit representation. No doubt Nell had to die, 
but Dickens should have dispatched her quietly rather than “work up an 
elaborate picture of dying and death, without the only ingredient that can 
make the undisguised reality other than hideous.” Dickens plays upon his 
readers here with “a fantastic juggle, such as no earnest man can tolerate on 
a subject so tremendously real.” Our thoughts about death should “be always 
as practical as death is actual and certain" (CR 1842 rv 591-592). 

Perhaps the most deftly balanced exercise in Christian discrimination was 
the review in the Christian Remembrancer of George Eliot's Felix Holt. 
Felix Holt and Romola are religious novels, though not quite Christian. 
Along with many other novels of the day, they weary the reader with their 
absence of Christian hope. Nineteenth-century secularism, absorbed with 
geological time, has lost its sense of eternity; even trying to save one’s own 
soul is considered a form of egotism. Gone from its books are such words or 
ideas as “Salvation, Heaven and Hell, Hope and Fear, Resurrection, and 
Judgment, and Wrath to come, Prayer, Praise.” Morality becomes cheerless 
when hope of immortal life fades. In George Eliot’s books references to the 
divine and unseen are usually put into the mouth of the uneducated. She 
represents sin and its consequent sorrow and suffering “solely in their natural 
course.” No Divine grace counteracts man’s mischief. Yet in this admirable 
writer the reader finds “a deep sympathy with the wrongs of humanity, a 
hatred. of injustice, a recoil from indolent self-indulgence, a passionate fel- 
lowship with weakness and suffering, a constant reference to conscience, a 
rejection of the notion that wrong-doing ever comes but through the fault 
of the sinner — a disbelief in the power of temptation, apart from willful 
complicity, that constitute a very noble view of life.” And perhaps after all 
hers is a truer moral than found in “the professedly religious novel, where 
a sinful course ends in repentance and conversion, and a miraculous inter- 
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ference stays the downward course of events.” But the Christian reader 
inwardly regrets the absence of Christian elements. And he perceives that 
George Eliot “still has her unseen powers”: terrors of conscience, Nemesis. 
"Indeed, we recall no fictions where fear plays such a prominent part . . .” 
(CR 1866 xx 446-450). 

As might be expected, certain other review articles now seem considerably 
more dated. Some yearn nostalgically for a kind of poetic decorum then 
already discredited. One reviewer laments that modern fiction no longer 
shows youth and innocence associated together (CR 1866 Lu 184). Another 
complains that Charles Kingsley's clergymen talk too freely and matter-of- 
factly concerning sacred subjects (CR 1857 xxxiv 420). Another, with 
uneasy, heavy-footed humor, chides women novelists for "betraying — what 
gallantry is slow to credit" — that good women often give away their hearts 
unsought, Surely these females’ restless hearts and vagrant imaginations can 
have nothing in common with “the really feminine nature,” where the 
heart's reserve will never "unthaw" until after marriage, under "the genial 
influences of a new home" (CR 1853 xxv 443). 

The reactionary in Anglo-Catholic conservatism is displayed in its scold- 
ing of the then still-unidentified, but presumably female, author of Jane 
Eyre for her “masculine hardness, coarseness, and freedom of expression" 
(CR 1848 xv 396); in its rebuking of Disraeli and Mrs Gaskell for their 
“well-meant but mistaken acts of kindness” in exposing the lives of the poor 
instead of hiding the worst loathesomeness of the slums to avoid despair and 
revolution ( E 1848 vr 340-341); and in its condemning Dickens's radically 
attacking institutions rather than seeking to regenerate individual consci- 
ences (CR 1842 1v 595). 

A touch of mild sentimentalism is blended with theory in these critics’ 
partiality for simple naturalness.’ Dickens's great service to the nation, says 
one reviewer, is in showing that "the true elements of romance are human 
passions and human actions, and that the age is not prosaic. "Around us 
men are toiling and struggling as men never did before. The conflict of 
opinion, the strife of principle is rife everywhere. The age needs nothing to 
make it great but the righteous purpose and the strong will." Literature will 
provide this need "in proportion as it sympathizes with the strife and the 
success, the errors and misfortunes of our fellows” (E 1855 xvu 469). By 
contrast to that of simple goodness, literature that is too clever, too witty, 
tends to destroy genuine feeling, "to loosen the ties of love and reverence 


8 An attitude in other contemporary critics remarked upon by Stang, 143ff. This is the same 
taste that preferred 'Tennyson's domestic idylls to his In Memoriam or his Idylls of the King. 
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and loyalty, to undermine the truth and strength of men’s characters” 
(E 1846 1 167). Writers of quick, clever intellect often make all their char- 
acters talk like themselves. They seem to despise the “lame way ordinary 
humanity has of meeting a difficulty.” They can seldom appreciate true 
human nobility, how under trial men can rise above themselves. If a novelist’s 
characters “can split straws in the very crisis of their fate and chop logic with 
the sword over their heads, they are independent of our compassion.” Overly 
clever writers make the attention flag even as they amuse and compel admir- 
ation (CR 1857 xxxiv 421-422). 

How successfully did the chief contemporary novelists stand up against 
such norms? Dickens, though not the ideal novelist, provides much in his 
books to praise. He shows genuine poetic feeling, not in his overdone pathetic 
or sentimental passages, but in "his descriptions of quiet, homely, English 
life" (E 1846 1 177-178). Too little justice had been done to the moral value 
in his books. Direct religious aim would have been falsification, because 
religion is not "a motive principle" in the class of life which Dickens pictures 
best. Commendably, though, he never turns his formidable graphic powers 
to satirizing the vulnerable foibles of the clergy. He deserves Churchmen's 
praise for his "two little bits of quiet satire" directed at the Charitable 
Grinders school and the cheerless baptism of little Paul Dombey in a dreary 
London church (E 1848 vr 339-340). Though the great popularity of the 
grotesque Pickwick Papers was a symptom of the moral frivolousness of the 
age (E 1846 1 167), and though Dickens was guilty of "unsparing use of 
extravagant contrast" ( E 1848 vr 340), he was maturing into a great humorist 
with restraint to keep his humor "subordinate to the requirements of art" 
( E 1855 xvu 469). 

Thackeray seemed easier than Dickens to characterize because each 
Thackeray novel "is a complete and self-contained exhibition of his peculiar 
... genius... in all its strength." His good humored intrusions to discuss 
his characters serve delightfully to keep both himself and his reader from 
losing themselves in the fiction. (There is some interesting criticism here.) 
Thackeray understands as do only "the highest class of novelists" that events 
do not happen just to bring on other events, but much more importantly, 
circumstances usually influence fortune indirectly through the formulation 
of character. Thackeray invests his narratives with "a thoroughly common- 
place air," with no more dovetailing of events than the minimum required 
"to satisfy the necessities of the story." Thus we "are not diverted from the 
characters themselves by any undue prominence of . . . accessories." Sub- 
ordinate characters do not merely influence major characters but live real 
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lives of their own. While Dickens is a humorist, Thackeray is superbly a 
satirist ( E 1856 xvm 35-40). 

Bulwer-Lytton, whom Stang finds to have been "a favourite whipping boy 
of the Victorian critics" (76), had "always regarded life under a different 
aspect from what experience shows it to ourselves.” He never sees existence 
"as directed or bound by the strong laws of custom or habit," and he habit- 
ually disregards "the gradual workings of change and circumstance" in mod- 
ifying character. Consequently, many of his novels seem "a sort of defiance 
or hand-to-hand encounter with tíme." Each character represents some 
single obsession dominating over an entire lifetime. He dogmatically argues 
propositions at great length, then turns and claims the privileges of the artist 
to use whatever he can to make a good story. "He commits himself in the 
same page to everything and nothing" (CR 1862 xum 448-449). 

The sensation novels of the 1860s were totally unacceptable. In their 
world of values instinct was always right. Their reducing of human beings to 
animals was betrayed in their very vocabulary. For human sounds we have 
cry, smothered. cry of rage, low wailing cry, and the like; people creep, 
writhe, have serpentine arms, are prone to use their fists or even scratch 
other people. "On occasion they will stand rampant, erect, with glittering 
serpent eyes." Temper reactions are almost invariably exaggerated. Exces- 
sive reliance is placed on coincidence and chance; great effects stem from 
slight causes. “Of course no fiction can be absolutely commonplace and 
natural in all its scenes and incidents; some extraordinary conditions seem 
unavoidable in its machinery," but the sensation novelists carry the extraor- 
dinary to intolerable extremes (CR 1863 xr.v1 211-215). 

But it was Charles Kingsley, who along with his artistic shortcomings had 
offended Anglo-Catholics with his vehement Protestantism, who came in 
for the hardest critical treatment. His Alton Locke, published anonymously, 
received comparatively favorable reviews for its Christian Socialism, which 
urged that the reforming spirit be sanctified within the Anglican fold 
( E 1851 xr 153-165); but books bearing his name were shown little mercy.? 
Like the Ancient Mariner he thrusts upon "the unwilling public . . . wild 
and wondrous histories told in an exceedingly offensive manner.” His 
“prurient coarseness is sometimes revolting, and . . . he offends the theologian 


9 But CR 1851 xxu 182-208, recognized the book as Kingsley's and expressed respectful reserva- 
tions about both its artistic success and all schemes of Christian Socialism, which it considered 
economically unfeasible, and too heterodox and leveling in doctrine and discipline to be accepted 
by Churchmen. But it did defend the realistic novelist's right to depict slum and sweat-shop: 
“We think that the writer does a real service to his country . . . that can gain the attention of 
the wealthy and powerful to the mere facts of their neighbours' condition. 
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with something very like heresy, the politician by the crudeness and absurd- 
ity of his ideas on the relative position of the poor and the wealthy, and the 
general reader with the gross impropriety of many expressions liberally 
scattered over his pages, and sundry descriptions as offensive to good morals 
as to good taste.” He irresponsibly attacks the medieval period and brands 
High Churchmen as “miserable dilettanti.” He is a typical “liberal” who must 
convert all to his “monstrous theory” or put them down by abuse. His “fine 
ballad,” “Sands o' Dee," found in Alton Locke (which the Ecclesiastic had 
praised before it was recognized as Kingsley’s) is buried there “knee-deep 
in filth and folly.” Though a clergyman he perverts history, publishes “mis- 
chievous political writings,” libels “his brothers in the priesthood,” indulges 
in “unwarrantable license of expression in regard to holy things,” and flushes 
“the cheek of modesty by the pruriency of his descriptions of matters 
unmentionable by decent lips" (E 1855 xvu 316-324). A constitutional 
doubter, he downgrades all persons of settled opinion. None of his people 
are ever wholly in character. He absurdly idealizes physical beauty. A woman 
without a beautiful face can do nothing for a man; any woman who has one 
can do everything with him. Kingsley’s worship of physical comeliness and 
strength is “part of his enlarged Protestantism, an engrafting of the religion 
of the Greeks upon the Gospel.” Physical strength equals Protestantism, 
bodily weakness equals Catholicism. In his world of values, asceticism dis- 
figures people physically as sin never does. He has no sincere sympathy or 
understanding of the agricultural poor he professes to champion: there is 
“too much contempt mingled with his pity; their stolid rusticity has appar- 
ently repelled him.” If he objects to any principle, he unfairly forces it “to 
what he thinks its logical conclusions, . . . allowing no counteracting 
influence in the character he chooses for its development, — an error and a 
sin alike in fiction and in controversy, and equally opposed to nature, 
experience, and charity." He betrays a total lack of Christian reverence; 
reverence in others he persistently misunderstands and despises. He even 
patronizes the Bible: it “is the ‘old’ Bible; its texts are treated as old litera- 
ture which contains a great deal of point, its characters, as great men in 
their day." Solomon is "poor old heart-broken Solomon"; the Psalmist is "the 
Old Jew.” He takes the intolerable liberty of holding Christ himself “as the 
pattern and type of whatever ideas and desires possess men's minds . . . the 
‘true genius, the ‘true demagogue’ — very offensive.” Kingsley is for all his 
good intentions and attractive style, an influence in his age much to be 
feared (CR 1857 xxxiv 391-456). 
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The earnest agnostic George Eliot, on the other hand, was treated with 
compassion and admiration. Adam Bede was in some respects the best novel 
yet written by a woman. Its finest quality is “its earnestness; — a profound 
realization of certain great moral principles as the key to man’s nature and 
moral government.” It is hard to reconcile its “deep religious sentiment” with 
earlier sceptical writings of its reputed author (CR 1859 xxxvm 338-339). 
Few other novelists are so admirably impervious to thoughtless skimming. 
Almost as by a compact with the reader, the “author warrants every sentence 
to be the result of thought, and turned and finished with care; we recognize 
a tacit pledge, that there shall be nothing slovenly, or hurried, or crude, on 
her part; but she demands, that such conscientious vigilance in giving her 
best... be met by some equivalent effort” (CR 1866 ru 446). 

These critical articles, from a number of different pens extending over a 
quarter century, exhibit as they concern fiction a surprising consistency of 
viewpoint attesting their origin in a single religious position. Two criteria 
for the novel they held above all others — that it exhibit a moral universe 
and that in doing so it preserve a reasoned regard for general probability. 
Not even to serve avowed religious ends was the basically improbable to 
be tolerated. “Tt is no excuse to say that there are miracles of grace — that 
history, and perhaps even our own experience, furnishes examples of a course 
of passion and self-indulgence changing into one of self-discipline and devo- 
tion.” God is to be thanked that such things do sometimes, or even often, 
occur. “But this is not the sphere of the novelist. His duty and office confine 
him to the ordinary laws of Providence and the moral government of the 
world, in which effects follow their causes — where sin shows its origin and 
true tendency by leading downward from bad to worse — and where the 
conscience, once outraged, grows hardened, and habit makes itself chains 
of iron.” That fiction is immoral that goes contrary to this universal experience 
“whatever pretensions to spirituality may veil its true tendency from either 
writer or reader” (CR 1853 xxv 413). 
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Ames, Van Meter. Proust and Santayana; the aesthetic way of life (New York, 
Willett, Clark and Company 1937) 9 


Anderson Imbert, Enrique. “El taller de Proust" Sur coxivi (1957) 13-20 10 
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Written as narrative and dialogue, this book deals with Proust's personality, life and acquaint- 
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1960) 690-701 14 
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ern Language Review xx (Oct 1956) 605. 
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Bell, Clive. Proust (New York, Harcourt, Brace and company 1929) 21 
Partly a biography, partly a discussion of Proust’s ideas and works. 


Bell, William Stuart. “Prototypes for Proust’s Jean Santeuil” Modern Language 
Notes 1xxm (Jan 1958) 46-50 99 
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—— Prousts Nocturnal Muse (New York, Columbia University Press 1962) 23 


This book briefly discusses Proust’s early works in addition to a study of dreams, their char- 
acteristics, their uses and related phenomena in A la Recherche du Temps Perdu. 


Benoist-Méchin, Jacques Gabriel. Retour à Marcel Proust (Paris, P. Amiot 1957) 24 

It is divided into two parts, “La musique du Temps retrouvé” and “Retour 4 Marcel Proust.” 
The latter, which discusses Proust’s life and works, includes “Le Désir,” “La Naissance de 
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Bianco, José. “El sentido del mal en la obra de Proust" Torre vu, xxv (1959) 75- 
86 26 
Bibesco, Marthe Lucie, princesse. Au bal avec Marcel Proust. Cahiers Marcel 

Proust (Paris 1929) 27 


Princess Bibesco has written about her friendship with Marcel Proust as narrative, beginning 
with their first meeting. 
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191-197 35 
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“The Enchanted World of Marcel Proust" American Society of Legion of 
Honor Magazine xxxi (1962) 9-27 45 
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This work includes ' message de Proust," "Proust peintre de la société, " “Fhistoire d'un 
conscience" and “la genèse de l'œuvre d'art et l'esthétique de Proust.” 


Briand, Charles. Le Secret de Marcel Proust (Paris, H. Lefébvre 1950) 50 
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et l'amitié," "Proust et les Juifs,” “Affinités anglaises," "Le Message de Proust,” and “Le Siècle 
de Proust." 
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— — “L'œuvre de Proust” Critique cxxx (1958) 195-213 57 
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—— “Proust épistolaire” Critique cvi (March 1956) 195-205 61 
Celly, Raoul. Répertoire des thémes de Marcel Proust Cahiers Marcel Proust vir 

(Paris, Librairie Gallimard 1935) 62 
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Chaix, Ruy J. “Les thèmes de la Recherche du temps perdu dans le zoman auto- 


biographique de Marcel Proust: Jean Santeuil” Revista de Marina xx (1961) 
241-253 63 
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as foreign authors such as Ruskin, Goethe, Tolstoy, George Eliot and Dostoyevsky. 


Switzer, Richard. “The Madeleine and the Biscotte” French Review xxx (1957) 
303-308 308 


Tauman, León. Marcel Proust, une vie et une synthèse (Paris, Colin 1949) 309 


Tougas, Gérald R. “Marcel Proust devant la critique anglo-saxonne: Quelques 
aspects” Revue de Littérature Comparée xxx (1956) 102-106 310 


Truffaut, Louis. “Proust Destructeur?” New Statesman (1962) 224-234 311 


Turnell, M. "Jean Santeuil — Review" Spectator cxcv (Oct 1955) 455—457 312 
——— “Proust as a letter-writer" Twentieth Century cxxx (Jan 1951) 54-60 313 
—  "Proust's early novel” Commonweal txm (Dec 1955) 333-335 314 
—— “Proust’s invisible vocation” Commonweal txvu (June 1958) 306-307 315 


Turquet-Milnes, G. R. From Pascal to Proust; studies in the genealogy of a phil- 
osophy (London, J. Cape Ltd 1926) 316 


Vallée, Claude. La féerie de Marcel Proust (Paris, Fasquelle 1958) 317 
The two chapters are entitled “Le Mythe du Temps” and “Amour et Esthétique.” 


Vance, Vera Lindholm. “Proust’s Guermantes as Birds” French Review xxxv 
(1961) 3-10 318 


Vigneron, Robert. “A propos d’une prétendue lettre de Proust à Vallette” Modern 
Philology xxx (Nov 1954) 131-133 319 


—— “Genèse de Swann” Revue d'histoire et de la philosophie et d'histoire gén- 
érale de la civilisation (Lille 1937) 67-115 320 


——- "Marcel Proust: Creative Agony" Chicago Review xm i (1962) 33-51 321 


Virtanen, Reino. "Proust and Emerson" Symposium vı (1952) 123-139 322 


—— “Proust's metaphors from the natural and the exact sciences" Publications of 
the Modern Language Association of America xix (Dec 1954) 1038-1059 323 


Wall, B. "Around Balbec” Twentieth Century cux (1956) 363-367 324 


Waters, Harold A. “The narrator, not Marcel” French Review xxxm (1960) 389— 
392 325 


Watkins, J. H “Proust and Medieval French Literature” Studies in Modern 
French Literature (Manchester, University Press 1962) 326-332 326 
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Wharton, Mrs. Edith Newbold. The Writing of Fiction (New York, Scribner's 
Sons 1925) 149-178 327 


This is a general discussion of Proust’s works, with references to characters in A la Recherche 
du Temps Perdu. 


Wickham, Harvey. The Impuritans; a glimpse of that new world whose Pilgrim 
fathers are Otto Weininger, Havelock Ellis, James Branch Cabell, Marcel 
Proust, James Joyce, H. L. Mencken, D. H. Lawrence, Sherwood Anderson et 
id genus omne (New York, The Dial Press 1929) 328 
This book is concerned with literature and morals. 


Wilson, Edmund. Axel's castle: a study in the imaginative literature of 1870-1930 
(New York, C. Scribner’s Sons 1943) 329 


Zéphir, Jacques J. La personnalité humaine dans l'œuvre de Marcel Proust; essai 
de psychologie littéraire (Paris, Lettres modernes 1959) 330 


Zogheb, M. de et J. de. “La comtesse Greffulhe, qui inspira Marcel Proust (et 
prit le parti de Dreyfus)" France Illustrated ccoix (Sept 1952) 232-233 331 
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The Theatre in New York: Addenda 


Compiled by CARL J. STRATMAN, C.S.V. 
Loyola University, Chicago 


HIS list of published books and articles is intended to supplement 

Professor Clarence Gohdes’ valuable work, “The Theatre in New York: 
A Tentative Checklist,” published in the April, 1965, issue of the Bulletin. In 
one important aspect, however, the present list differs from the former in 
that it restricts itself to the theatre in New York City. The reason for such a 
restriction is that the compiler has published A Bibliography of the Ameri- 
can Theatre (Chicago: Loyola University Press 1965), wherein various 
cities in the state of New York are treated but the New York City theatre is 
deliberately omitted.1 Thus, anyone interested in addenda to Professor 
Gohdes’ treatment of other cities in New York state is referred to that par- 
ticular bibliography.’ 

The entries in this addenda follow the restrictions imposed by Professor 
Gohdes in his list, so that they include no material on motion pictures, on 
college and children’s theatres, or on the architecture of theatre buildings,* 
except in a few instances where the works seemed of enough significance 
for inclusion. In addition, following Professor Gohdes’ procedure, the pres- 
ent work omits reviews of single plays as well as books and articles on 
individual playwrights, actors, producers, or managers. Only when a specific 
work on a particular producer or manager gives a substantial amount of 
factual material on the theatre in New York City is this rule broken. In fact, 
precedent for this procedure is set in the original checklist. 

Finally, it may be worth noting that the present list of addenda departs 
from Professor Gohdes’ arrangements in only two categories. First, relative 
to the listing of theatrical periodicals published in the state or city of New 
York, the addenda omits all periodicals or serials published in New York 
City. The reason for such an omission is that the compiler is working on a 
list of American dramatic periodicals published in the United States — sev- 


1 For a list of 125 unpublished theses and dissertations on the theatre in New York City, see the 
present compiler’s article, “The New York Stage: A Checklist of Unpublished Dissertations and 
Theses,” Bulletin of Bibliography 24 (Sep-Dec 1963) 41-44. 

2 It should be noted here that Professor Gohdes’ material contains entries on the theatre in 
various cities in the state of New York which do not appear in A Bibliography of the American 
Theatre. 

* See Contemporary Theatre Architecture, An Illustrated Survey by Maxwell Silverman and A 
Checklist of Publications 1946-1964 by Ned A. Bowman (New York: The New York Public 
Library 1965) 84 p 
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eral hundred were published in New York City — and when this work is 
completed he hopes to publish the results in book form. Second, although 
Professor Gohdes decided to omit the opera from his treatment of the New 
York scene, in the addenda the opera is considered as an essential part of 
the New York City theatrical scene and the more important works in this 
area are included. 

I am sure that both Professor Gohdes and I fully realize that our efforts 
in this field of the American theatre but scratch the surface of the material 
that is ultimately available on the theatre in New York. We hope that others 
will follow after us, continuing to add to our efforts, so that one day scholars 
may have a fairly complete bibliography of the theatre in New York, for only 
when such a bibliography has been compiled will other scholars have the 
necessary sources to produce a truly sound and comprehensive record of 
dramatic activity in New York. 


Account of the Terrific and Fatal Riot at the New-York Astor Place Opera House, 
May 10th, 1849; with the Quarrels of Forrest and Macready, Including All the 
Causes Which Led to That Awful Tragedy (New York: H. M. Ranney 1849) 
32 p [Harvard University Library; New York Public Library] 


“The Actors’ Clubs of New York,” Theatre (1903) 278-283 
Adams, Mildred. “Broadway Steps Out,” Theatre Arts 16 (October 1932) 777-789 


“After Such Pleasures. Theatre-restaurant for a City Lot,” Interiors (April 1945) 
56-58 


An American Citizen, pseud. À Rejoinder to “The Replies from England, etc. to 
Certain Statements Circulated in This Country Respecting Mr. Macready. 
With an Impartial History and Review of the Lamentable Occurrences at the 
Astor Place Opera House, 10th of May, 1849 (New York: Stringer & Townsend 
1849) 119 p [Boston Public Library] 


Ames, David. “A Producer Looks at Show Business,” Tomorrow 8 (October 
1948) 29-33 


Anderson, John. “The Art Bowed Down,” Town and Country (October 1939) 
68, 102 


Annals of the Lambs, London and New York (New York [n.p.] 1899) 86 p [Yale 
University Library] 


Applause Exhibit. Programs and Photographs of Plays and Players Who Have 
Won Applause in the Thirty-Five Years of the History of the Criterion Theatre, 
Issued in Connection with the Exhibition of the Paramount Picture “Applause,” 
Starring Miss Helen Morgan. Programs and Photographs Used in This Exhibit 
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Loaned through the Courtesy of Johnson Briscoe (New York 1929) 45 p [New 
York Public Library] 


Armstrong Jr., Walter P. “The Count Joannes: a Much-maligned Man,” Journal 
of the American Bar Association 36 (October 1950) 829-832, 887-889 


Aulicino, Armand. “In Defence of the Met,” Theatre Arts 36 (September 1952) 
74-75, 93 


Austin, Mary. “The New Theatre,” American Magazine (November 1911) 101- 
104 


Badeau, Adam. The Vagabond (New York: Rudd and Carleton 1859) 368 p 
[Boston Public Library] 


Beiswanger, George. “Broadway Steps Out,” Theatre Arts 25 (January 1941) 
32—39 


—— "Opera for the Eye. Richard Rychtarik at the Metropolitan," Theatre Arts 
27 (January 1943) 57-60 


—— “The Playwright’s Company. Promise and Fulfilment,” Theatre Arts 27 (May 
1943) 299-306 


Bermel, Albert. “How to Treat the Broadway Malady of 1963,” Harper's Maga- 
zine 227 (December 1963) 56-62 


Beyer, William. “State of the Theatre: Latest Manhattan Theatre Project,” School 
and Society 67 (January 1948) 87-88 


“The Billboard Puts a Stethescope on Last Season,” Equity 23 (1938) 4, 8 


Booth’s Theatre. Behind the Scenes (New York: H. L. Hinton 1870) 16 p [New 
York Public Library] 


“Bowery Theatre,” Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper 2 (1856) 220-221 


Briscoe, Johnson. “Famous American Theatres. The Lyceum, New York,” Thea- 
tre Arts 40 (November 1956) 26-27 


—— “The Two Years of the New Theatre,” Green Book Album 6 (August 1911) 
434-438 


—— “Twenty Years of the Empire,” Green Book Album 10 (September 1913) 
399, 402, 406, 409-419 


“Broadway At Large. Summer Circuit, World’s Fair, The Street Itself,” Theatre 
Arts 24 (September 1940), 621-626 


“Broadway: the Fabulous Invalid Gets Weaker,” Life 27 (October 17 1949) 159- 
163 


“Broadway Today,” Sewanee Review 54 (1946) 314-316 


“Broadway Visits Off-Broadway.  Circle-in-the-Square Celebrates Tenth Anni- 
versary, The Theatre 1 (November 1959) 20 


Brooks, Florence. “Russian Players in New York," Century, New Ser 49 (Decem- 
ber 1905) 301-307 
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Brown, John Mason. Broadway in Review (New York: W. W. Norton & Co Inc 
[c 1940] ) 295 p 


Brustein, Robert. “The Theatre of Middle Seriousness: A Report on the Broad- 
way Season," Harper's Magazine 218 (March 1959) 56-63 


Bull, Harry A. “I’ve Got the Living-Room Blues,” Town and Country 99 (May 
1944) 72, 111 


Burton, Jack. Blue Book of Broadway Musicals. New York: Century House, 1952. 
320 p [Library of Congress] 

Byram, John. “Famous American Theatres,” Theatre Arts 41 (December 1957) 
74-75, 92 

Cantor, Arthur. “Weep Not for Broadway,” Theatre Arts 47 (July 1963) 19-20 

Carmer, Carl. “First Skirmish. Broadway in Review,” Theatre Arts 16 (Novem- 
ber 1932) 864-873 

—— "National Play Tournament,” Theatre Arts 14 (1930) 557-566 


Catalogue of the Paintings and Art Treasures of the Players, MCMXXV. New 
York [n.p., 1925]. 112 p [New York Public Library] 


Centervall, Bror. “Amerikansk Teaterintryck,” Teatern (September 6, 1939) 8, 13 


Chapman, John. “Broadway in the Round,” Theatre Arts 35 (June 1951) 16-17, 93 


— Broadway's Best, 1957. The Complete Record of the Theatrical Year (Gar- 
den City, New York: Doubleday, 1957) 329 p [Boston Public Library; Library 
of Congress | 


—— “The Players: Club and Treasure House of the Theatre," Theatre Arts 39 
(June 1955) 62-64, 95-96 
Chujoy, Anatole. The New York City Ballet. New York: Knopf, 1953. 382 p 


Churchill, Allen. The Great White Way. A Re-Creation of Broadway's Golden 
Era of Theatrical Entertainment (New York: Dutton 1962) 310 p [University 
of Chicago Library] 

Clurman, Harold. “Theatre: Off Broadway,” The New Republic 121 (Septem- 
ber 19 1949) 21-22 


Coad, Oral Sumner. William Dunlap. A Study of His Life and Works and of His 
Place in Contemporary Culture (New York: [Dunlap Society] 1917) 318 p 
[Boston Public Library] 


Cohen, John S. “This Year of Sound. 1928-9 on Broadway,” Theatre Arts 13 (Sep- 
tember 1929) 650-655 


Coleman, Emily. “All-American,” Theatre Arts 42 (April 1958) 74-75 
— “The City Center Story,” Theatre Arts 41 (January 1957) 80-81, 104 
—— "Director's Dilemma,” Theatre Arts 39 (March 1955) 75-76 


—— “The Met and Something for the Road,” Theatre Arts 40 (February 1956) 
68-69, 89 
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——— “The Metropolitan’s Early Weeks: A Hit and a Miss,” Theatre Arts 42 ( Janu- 
ary 1958) 66-67 


—— “On Stage, Backstage, All Around the Met,” Theatre Arts 41 (February 
1957) 79, 88 


—— “Plus and Minus at the Met,” Theatre Arts 40 (May 1956) 76-77, 96 


“A Community Art Centre in a Metropolis,” Theatre Arts 24 (October 1940) 757- 
758 


A Competition for the Selection of an Architect for the New Theatre, New York 
City (New York: [Press of B. H. Tyrrel] 1906) 16 p [New York Public Library] 


Connor, Eleanor. “Famous Old Theatres of New York. The Bowery Theatre,” 
Call-Board 9 (1940) 58 


— — “Famous Old Theatres of New York. Castle Garden,” Callboard 1 (Novem- 
ber 1939) 7, 10 


—— “Famous Old Theatres of New York. The Franklin Theatre,” Call-Board 9 
(December 1939) 5 


—— “Famous Old Theatres of New York. Niblo’s Garden,” Call-Board 9 (Febru- 
ary 1940) 5, 8 


—— “Famous Old Theatres of New York. The Park Theatre,” Callboard 1 (Octo- 
ber 1939) 5, 10 


Connor, L. R. “Southern Plays on the Gotham Stage,” Southern Literary Mes- 
senger 1 (June 1939) 407-411 


Cooke, Alistair. “How British Plays Fare on Broadway,” Listener (May 6 1948) 
746-747 


Corbin, John. “The New Theatre,” Outlook (October 23 1909) 395 


—— “Shakespeare His Own Stage-Manager; a New Method and Important Dis- 
coveries in Productions of the New Theatre,” Century Magazine 83 (1911) 260- 
270 


Cowan, Edward Fales. “Theatre Managers As Prophets,” Theatre 5 (1905) 114- 
116 


Crawford, Jack. “Broadway from a Sand Dune,” The Drama 11 (October 1920) 
15-16 


Cross, Milton. “The Met Broadcasts. More Than Meets the Ear,” Theatre Arts 41 
(January 1957) 68-69, 96 


Cullman, Marguerite. Occupation: Angel (New York: Norton [1963]) 256 p 
[University of Chicago Library] 


Dale, Alan. “New Theatre: the Shrine of Snobbery,” Cosmopolitan Magazine 
(March 1910) 475-480 


Danziger, Adolph. “Hebrew Theatre,” Metropolitan Magazine 27 (1907) 349- 
359 
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“Day Tuttle’s New Theatre. Has Technical Innovations of Stage and House,” The 
Theatre 1 (July 1959) 17 


De Casseres, Benjamin. “Broadway to Date," Arts and Decoration 36 (March 
1932) 42, 63-64; 37 (May 1932) 46, 56, 64 


Denison, Merrill. “Seasons End. Broadway in Review,” Theatre Arts 17 (June 
1933) 415-421 


D., H. N. Fifty Years of a Play-Goer's Journal, or, Annals of the New York Stage, 
1798-1848, with Biographical Sketches of the Principal Performers (New York: 
French [c 1860] ) 288 p [Boston Public Library; Harvard University Library] 


Davis, Michael Marks, Jr. The Exploitation of Pleasure. A Study of Commercial 
Recreations in New York City (New York [Russell Sage Foundation] 1911) 61 p 
[Boston Public Library] 


Diary of a Daly Debutante; Being Passages from the Journal of a Member of 
Augustin Dalys Famous Company of Players (New York: Duffield & Com- 
pany 1910) 249 p [Harvard University Library] 


Dodge, Wendell Phillips. "New Theatres New Stage," Technical World. Maga- 
zine 14 (1911) 697—699 


Downer, Alan S. "Ghosts, Graves, and Miracles: Broadway, 1956-1957," Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech 43 (October 1957) 235-247 


——- “Muse to Medusa: Notes on the New York Theatre, 1958-1959," Quarterly 
Journal of Speech 45 (October 1959) 264-274 


— “Yucca in the Painted Desert: Notes on the New York Theatre, 1957-1958,” 
Quarterly Journal of Speech 44 (1958) 255-264 


Eaton, Walter Prichard. At the New Theatre and Others. The American Stage: 
Its Problems and Performances, 1908-1910 (Boston: Small, Maynard and Com- 
pany 1910) 359 p [Library of Congress; University of Pennsylvania Library] 


——— “A Year at the New Theatre,” Atlantic Monthly (May 1910) 689-696 


—— Plays and Players. Leaves from a Critic’s Scrapbook. Preface by Barrett H. 
Clark (Cincinnati: Stewart & Kidd Company 1916) 424 p [Library of Congress] 


—— The Theatre Guild. The First Nineteen Years (New York: The Theatre 
Guild 1937) 299 p [University of Pennsylvania Library] 


Elfenbein, Josef A. “The New York Convention,” Educational Theatre Journal 3 
(March 1951) 60-64 


The Empire Theatre (New York: Harry Forwood 1943) 35 numbered leaves 
[Columbia University; New York Public Library] 


Eustis, Morton. “‘An Angel I Married.’ Broadway and Its Backers,” Theatre 
Arts 23 (March 1939) 214-218 


—— “Broadway in Prospect," Theatre Arts 17 (October 1933) 753-764 
—— “The Optimist on Broadway,” Theatre Arts 17 (May 1933) 337-345 
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—— “Things to Come. Broadway in Prospect,” Theatre Arts 24 (October 1940) 
695-704 


——— “Wonderland. Broadway in Review," Theatre Arts 17 (February 1933) 101- 
115 


Eustis, Morton, and Frederic Morton. “New Theatres for Old,” Theatre Arts 19 
(December 1935) 910-916 


— “New Theatres for Old, II. The Chance of a Lifetime: What Has Been Done 
With It,” Theatre Arts 20 (January 1936) 27-30 


Fagan, Myron Coureval. Red Treason on Broadway. (Hollywood, California: 
Cinema Educational Guild Inc 1954) 96 p [On film at The New York Public 
Library] 

Fagin, N. Bryllion. “A Radical Theatre,” Present Day American Literature 3 
(1929) 57-59 


“Famous Theatrical Riots,” Chambers’ Journal of Popular Literature, Science, and 
Arts 65 (April 7 1888) 222-224 


Favart, Robert. Broadway sans mélodies; journal d'un comédien au pays des 
étoiles (Paris: Société d'Editions françaises et internationales [1950]) 154 p 
[New York Public Library] 


Federal Theatre Project. Highlights of the First Production Conference of the 
New York City Unit of the Federal Theatre, Called by Hallie Flanagan, National 
Director [and] Philip W. Barber, New York Director. Held at Poughkeepsie, 
New York, July 22, 23, 24 1936. [New York: Play Bureau, Federal Theatre Proj- 
ect, c 1936] 26 numbered leaves [Brown University Library] 


Field, L. M. “The South on Broadway,” Southern Literary Messenger 2 (March 
1940) 174-176 


The First American Play-Bill Known To Be in Existence, Announcing a Perform- 
ance of “The Orphan” at the Theatre in Nassau Street, New York, On Monday 
Evening, March 26th, 1750. The Club of Odd Volumes Presents This Reproduc- 
tion of the Playbill... at the Club Meeting . . . on the Evening of February 18th, 
1920 (Boston [n.p.] 1920) 1 leaf [Columbia University Library] 


The First Night in David Belasco's Stuyvesant Theatre 1907 (New York, 1907) 
14 leaves [New York Public Library] 


Ford, James L. "The New Theatre,” Appletons Magazine (May 1909) 531 


[Forwood, Harry, compiler] The Empire Theatre; a Chronology, 1893-1943 (New 
York 1943) 1 vol [New York Public Library] 


Foster, Jacob F. “Social Criticism in the Broadway Theatre during the Inter-war 
Period,” Speech Monographs 10 (1943) 3-23 


“Founders Night,” New Yorker 38 (January 19 1963) 23 


France in the United States. A Special Issue in Honor of the First Appearance in 
the United States of the Comédie Frangaise (New York: French Cultural Serv- 
ices in the United States 1955) 37 p [Library of Congress] 
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Frank, Waldo David. The Art of the Vieux Colombier. À Contribution of France 
to the Contemporary Stage (Paris: Nouvelle Revue Francaise [1918]) 58 p 
[New York Public Library] 

Freedley, George. "American Stage," Theatre T (July 1952) 9 


— "Big Business of Broadway," Saturday Review of Literature 31 (April 10 
1948) 16-18 


— “The English on Broadway," Theatre Newsletter 4 (1949) 7 

—— “Equity-Library,” Theatre Arts 30 (July 1946) 403-404 

——- "Report from Broadway," Theatre Newsletter 5 (1950) 4 

—— “Theatre Round the World; Latest from Broadway,” Theatre Newsletter 2 
(1947) 4 

Friel, B. “Walk to That Exit," Holiday 34 (November 1963) 48 


Frohman, Daniel. Memories of a Manager. Reminiscences of the Old Lyceum 
and of Some Players of the Last Quarter Century. (Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co 1911) 235 p [Library of Congress; New York Public 
Library] 


Funke, Lewis. "New York City," Theatre Arts 34 (August 1950) 61-63 
Gassner, John. "Aspects of the Broadway Theatre," Quarterly Journal of Speech 34 
(April 1948) 150-158; (October 1948) 327-336 


—— “Broadway in Review," Educational Theatre Journal 7 (December 1955) 
315-323; 9 (1957) 38-45, 111-120, 214-222, 311-320; 10 (1958) 41-51, 122-131, 
240—249, 316-324; 11 (1959) 229-237; 12 (1960) 32-40, 113-121, 221-230, 295- 
302 

—— "Stage," Direction (Winter 1942) 10-11, 15 

— “Wish Something Were Here," Theatre Arts 36 (August 1952) 28-29, 72-73 


Gatti-Casazza, Giulio. Memories of the Opera (New York: C. Scribner’s Sons 
1941) 326 p (Columbia University Library ) 


Genauer, Emily. “Restaged, Remounted and Redressed — the Met Mounts Old 
Operas in New Settings,” Theatre Arts 35 (November 1951) 28-29, 90-91 


Goodman, Edward. “Endowed Theatre,” Forum 43 (1910) 66-72 


Goodwin, Thomas. Sketches and Impressions, Musical, Theatrical, and Social 
(New York: Putnam, 1887) 294 p [Boston Public Library] 


Grande, F. S. C., Brother Luke M. “On Off-Broadway,” Drama Critique 3 
(November 1960) 132-135 


Gresham, William Lindsay. “Broadway’s Procrustean Bed,” Theatre Arts 29 
(February 1945) 113-117 


Hagan, J. S. C. Records of the New York Stage, 1860-1870. Extended and Illus- 
trated for Augustin Daly by Augustus Toedteberg ([New York] New York 
Dispatch [18—?]) [Harvard University Library] 
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Halten, Theodore. “The Independent Theatre Movement in New York, 1890- 
1900,” Educational Theatre Journal 15 (May 1963) 136-142 


Hambleton, T. Edward, and Norris Houghton. “Phoenix on the Wing,” Theatre 
Arts 38 (November 1954) 29, 94 


Hamilton, Clayton Meeker. “New Theatre and Contemporary Plays,” Bookman 30 
(1910) 456-464 


Hamilton, Jack. “The American Negro Theatre,” Dramatics 17 (March 1946) 5, 4 


Hanighen, Frank C. “The Irish Players Present,” Commonweal 17 (December 28 
1932) 237-238 


Hapgood, Hutchins. “Foreign Stage in New York,” Bookman 11 (1900) 348-358, 
452-458, 545-553; 12 (1900) 39-42 


“Hard Times on Broadway,” Life 26 (February 14 1949) 87-95 


Harmon, Arthur Loomis. “Architecture for the New Theatre,” Theatre Arts 20 
(February 1936) 145-150 


Harriott, Clara (Morris). A Pasteboard Crown. A Story of the New York Stage 
(New York: C. Scribner’s Sons 1902) 370 p [Harvard University Library] 


Harwood, Van Ness. “The New Theatre,” Green Book Album 2 (November 1909) 
1055-1059 


Hatch, R. “New York’s First Theatre-in-the-Round,” New Republic 122 (June 19 
1950) 21 


Haughton, John Alan. “Opera Singers from the Golden Age: Reminiscences of 
Fifty Years,” Musical America 69 ( February 1949) 18-19, 166-167, 277, 304 


Heinsheimer, H. W. “Goodbye, Mr. Johnson,” Etude 67 (November 1949) 8-10 


Hewes, Henry. “Broadway Postscript,” The Saturday Review of Literature 36 
(June 6 1953) 24-25; 37 (October 9 1954) 26-27; 39 (January 14 1956) 20; 40 
January 21 1957) 67; 41 (December 6 1958) 37; (December 13 1958) 27-28 


—— “Practical Dream for Broadway,” The Saturday Review of Literature, 34 
( December 13 1952) 24—25 


Hewitt, Barnard. "Pure Repertory: New York Theatre, 1809," Theatre Annual 10 
(1952) 28-39 


Heylbut, Rose, and Aimé Gerber. Backstage at the Opera (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company [c 1937]) 325 p [Columbia University Library] 


"Highlights of the Empire, 1893-1953," Theatre Arts 37 (August 1953) 22-23 
“The Hippodrome,” Scientific American 92 (1905) 237, 241-242 


Hodgkinson, John. A Narrative of His Connection with the Old American Com- 
pany, from the Fifth September 1792, to the Thirty-first of March 1797 (New- 
York: Printed by J. Oram, 1797) 28 p [Harvard University Library: Library of 
Congress] 
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“Home of the Guild,” Theatre Arts 34 (May 1950) 24, 29 
Hornibrook, J. L. “America’s First Comedy," Landmark 14 (1932) 391-392 


Howard, Louise, and Jeron Criswell. How to Crush Broadway. The Authoritative 
Handbook for a Successful Theatrical Career. (New York: Howard & Criswell 
c 1939) 99 [7] p [Boston Public Library; Harvard University] 


Hurwitz, A. “New York City: Organizing a Theatre,” Players Magazine 24 (May 
1948) 175 


Interior Views (with seats numbered). New York and Brooklyn Theatres ( [New 
York] Lansing & Co 1880) 32 p [Boston Public Library] 


International Theatre Exposition, New York, 1926. Organized by Friedrich Kies- 
ler, Jane Heap; under the Auspieces of Theatre Guild, Provincetown Playhouse, 
Greenwich Village Theatre, Neighborhood Playhouse. 27 February — 15 March, 
Steinway Building. (New York c 1926) 36 p [New York Public Library] 


“The Irish Players in New York,” The Outlook 99 (December 2 1911) 801 


Isman, Felix. Weber and Fields, Their Tribulations, Triumphs and Their Asso- 
ciates (New York: Boni and Liveright 1924) 345 p [New York Public Library] 


Johnson, Harriett. “Comeback at City Center,” Theatre Arts 42 (January 1958) 
59-61, 93-94 


Jones, Henry Arthur. “First Nights in New York,” Era Almanack (1886) 97-98 


Kahn, Ely Jacques. The Merry Partners. The Age and Stage of Harrigan and Hart 
(New York: Random House [1955] ) 302 p [Boston Public Library; University of 
Michigan; Yale University] 


Kane, Lawrence. “Five Minutes from Broadway," Theatre Arts 33 (December 
1949) 43-44, 97-98 


Kaplan, C. "Two Depression Plays and Broadway's Popular Idealism," American 
Quarterly 15 (Winter 1963) 579-585 
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OTTENDORFER. 135 Second Avenue. 
Miss Mercy Kellogg 
PICTURE COLLECTION. Fifth Avenue and 42nd 


Street. 
Miss Romana Javitz 


RIVERSIDE. 190 Amsterdam Avenue. 
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SCHOMBURG COLLECTION. 103 West 135th 
Street. 
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SIXTY-SEVENTH STREET. 328 East 87th St. 
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TOMPKINS SQUARE REGIONAL, 331 East 10th 
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WASHINGTON HEIGHTS. 1000 St Nicholas 
Avenue. 
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WEBSTER. 1465 York Avenue. 
Miss Edna Thomson 
YORKVILLE. 222 East 79th Street. 
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THE BRONX 


COORDINATOR, Gerald Gold 
ASSISTANT COORDINATOR, Miss Mary M. Barrett 


ALLERTON. 2740 Barnes Avenue, 
Miss Grace Iijima 
BRONX BOOKMOBILES. 321 East 140th Street. 
Mrs Mabel Bell 
CASTLE HILL. 2220 Cincinnatus Avenue. 
Philip Wolcoff 
CITY ISLAND. 825 City Island Avenue. 
Mrs Stella Webber 
CLASON’S POINT. Harrod Place. 
Mrs Elnora Jackson 
EASTCHESTER. 1281-83 Burke Avenue. 
Miss Miriam Fleischer 
FORDHAM LIBRARY CENTER. 2556 Bain- 
bridge Avenue. 
Mass Phylis Tinkler 
FRANCIS MARTIN REGIONAL. 2150 University 
Avenue, 
Mrs Eleanor Horton 
GRAND CONCOURSE REGIONAL. 
l78rd Street. 
Miss Bemice MacDonald 
HIGH BRIDGE, 78 West 168th Street. 
Miss Hisako Yamashita 
HUNT'S POINT REGIONAL. 877 Southern Blvd. 
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Eugene Allison 

WESTCHESTER SQUARE REGIONAL. 2521 

Glebe Avenue. 

James T, Greene 
WOODLAWN HEIGHTS. 
Mrs Luciia S. Pates 
WOODSTOCK. 761 East 160th Street. 

Mrs Theresa B. Sampson 
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GREAT KILLS. 56 Giffords Lane. 
Donald Browne 
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Amboy Road. 
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Miss Ruth Kronmiller 


.PORT RICHMOND. 75 Bennett Street. 
Miss Eleanor Ayoub 


PRINCE'S BAY. 6054 Amboy Road. 


RICHMOND BOOKMOBILE. 
Miss Mary Anne Altman 


10 Hyatt Street. 


ST GEORGE LIBRARY CENTER. 
Street. 
Miss Norma Moglia 
SOUTH BEACH. 100 Sand Lane. 
Mrs Lou Walker 
STAPLETON. 182 Canal Street. 
Mrs Clara Hulton 
TODT HILL-WESTERLEIGH. 
Boulevard. 
Miss Muriel H. Bedell 
TOTTENVILLE. 7480 Amboy Road. 
Mrs Hildegard J. Safford 
WEST NEW BRIGHTON. 
Miss Jsabelle Maiorano 


10 Hyatt 


1891 Victory 


976 Castleton Avenue. 
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GEORGE L. SCHAEFER, Business Manager 
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BUILDING MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION, PRINTING OFFICE AND BINDERY, Wiliam R. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE, Gerritt E. Fielstra, Chief TELEPHONE EXCHANGE, Miss Mane Otto 


EXHIBITIONS 


THE LIBRARY & MUSEUM OF THE PERFORMING ARTS 


AT LINCOLN CENTER 
111 Amsterdam Avenue 


THE PERFORMING ARTS PLAZA GALLERY 


Ranging from vaudevile to television, this multi-screened film presentation of the 
performing arts can be seen at five-minute intervals throughout the Library day. On 
permanent view. 


MEMORABLE MOMENTS PLAZA GALLERY 
Including photographs, programmes, playbills, stage props, and costumes from the 
Theatre, Dance, ud Music Collections (with items on loan from the Museum of the 
City of New York), this exhibition covers the history of the theatre in New York, 
1732-1965, from the Bowery to Broadway. On view for a two-year period. 

CIRCUS PLAZA GALLERY 


A panoramic display of posters, pictures, slides, and other records of the world of the 
circus from 4,000 B.C. to the present. On view for a two-year period. 


STAGE DESIGNS OF JOSEPH URBAN MaiN GALLERY 


An exhibition devoted to the work of Joseph Urban in architecture, stage design, and 
decorative art. On view for a year. 


PERSONALITY IN MUSIC MaiN GALLERY 


Facsimiles of scores, caricatures, Photographs and letters are included in this exhibi- 
tion, which is designed to show the relation between the manuscripts and letters of 
composers and their music and personalities. On view for a year. 


FOUR CHARACTERS IN OPERA MAIN GALLERY 


Visual and aural evidence concerning the different interpretations of Faust, Figaro, 
Falstaff, and Manon by various composers. On view for a year. 


LINCOLN CENTER FOR THE PERFORMING ARTS MAIN GALLERY 
Three projectors simultaneously show color film strips of performers and the wide 
variety of the arts covered at Lincoln Center. On view for a year. 

MARTHA GRAHAM — A PICTORIAL ESSAY MAIN GALLERY 
The first display of a collection of photographs by Martha Swope of the dancer and 
her company in productions over the past four years. On view for a year. 


WHY REPERTORY? MAIN GALLERY 


A definition of repertory theatre and a description with photographs of the various 
forms it has taken in the United States. For an indefinite period. 


ESTEBAN FRANCÉS: COSTUME DESIGNS FOR BALLET AMSTERDAM GALLERY 


A comprehensive exhibition of the distinguished costume designer’s work for various 
ballet productions. Until July 17. 


HERBERT MIGDOLL: PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE PERFORMING ARTS 
An exhibition from July 21 to September 16. AMSTERDAM GALLERY 


THE LEAGUE OF COMPOSERS: AN ERA IN MUSIC (1923-1953) VINCENT Astor GALLERY 


Memorabilia, including programs and letters, about the League’s activities. March 15 
to June 12. 


CONTEMPORARY THEATRE ARCHITECTURE VINCENT ASTOR GALLERY 


À comprehensive exhibition based on the book, Contemporary Theatre Architecture, 
recently published by The New York Public Library. From July 1 to October 30. 
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ExmnirIoNS, continued 


THE CENTRAL BUILDING 
Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street 
ARCHITECTURE AND THE ILLUSTRATOR Lossy AND LANDING CASES 


An exhibition of illustrated books and manuscripts from the Spencer Collection. 
Through June. 


CONTEMPORARY PRINTS AROUND THE WORLD Tawo Froon PRINT GALLERY 
An exhibition of contemporary prints from many countries. Through October 16. 
AMERICAN VIEWS Tarp FLoor Corninor NORTH 


A selection of prints from the I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection. Permanent exhibition. 
AN ANNIVERSARY EXHIBITION: THE HENRY W. AND ALBERT A. BERG 
COLLECTION 1940-1965 Room 318 
In honor of the Collection’s 25th anniversary, manuscripts and rare editions have been 
selected to suggest its range and resources. Through the summer. (Printed catalogue 
$1.00)* 

THE CARTOPHILIC WORLD: COLLECTING CIGARETTE CARDS Room 324 
An exhibition of cigarette cards from the Arents Tobacco Collection. Through July. 
THE POLISH MILLENNIUM SECOND FLOOR GALLERY 

Polish documents, photographs and books on view from July 1 to August 31. 

ANNA AKHMATOVA: COMMEMORATIVE EXHIBITION SLAVONIC Connor 
Books by and about the late Soviet poet, with portraits. Through June. 

BEATRIX POTTER: A CENTENARY EXHIBITION CENTRAL Cumpren’s Room 
Drawings, manuscripts, photographs and books illustrating the life and work of the 
famous children’s writer. From June 15 through October 15. 

UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Main Lossy 
An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
1847-1926. Permanent exhibition. 

WALT WHITMAN Temp Froon Connmon 
The Oscar Lion Collection of books by and about Whitman, including first editions, 
manuscripts, letters, portraits, and memorabilia, Permanent exhibition. 

WASHINGTON IRVING Tump FLoor Connmon 
Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, ete. Permanent exhibition. 

HISTORY OF PRINTING Firsr FLoor Corrmor 


Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to modem 
press work, Permanent exhibition. 


DONNELL LIBRARY CENTER 
20 West 53rd Street 


Exhibitions of graphics from Hunter College and of abstract oils, woodcuts and 
collages by Tess Manilla, Rose Hansburg, and Ethel Leventhal. Through June, 


A collection devoted to Apollinaire and His Circle and an exhibition of dried flower 
arrangements, Through July. 


Photographs by Stephan Congrat-Butler, and paintings and graphics by the Profes- 
sional Artists’ Guild of Long Island. Through August. 


HUDSON PARK BRANCH 
10 Seventh Avenue South 


An exhibition of paintings, drawings and illustrations by Huntley Brown. From 
June 6 to 24. 


Drawings and paintings by Italian schoolchildren. From June 27 to July 15. 
* Catalogues available in Sales Shop, Main Lobby. 
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Complete Irving Edition 


Out of the glass case along the Third 
Floor Corridor, and from the Manu- 
script Division and the Berg Collection, 
` will soon emerge a major portion of a 
scholarly venture that has already been 
years in the making. An edition of the 
writings of Washington Irving, to in- 
clude not only his literary works but also 
his journals, notebooks, and letters, will 
be published over the next five-year 
period by ‘the University of Wisconsin 
Press. More than thirty people are en- 
gaged in this undertaking, and their 
labors are expected to bear fruit in 
twenty-seven volumes, the first seven- 
teen covering Irving's literary works, the 
next five his journals and literary note- 
books, then four of letters, and a con- 
cluding volume of bibliography with a 
calendar of literary manuscripts. Except 
for the letters, which are to be done in 
bulk by two editors, each volume has 
been placed in the hands of a separate 
specialist. At the head of this scholarly 
brigade stands Henry A. Pochmann, 
Professor of English at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, who has been teach- 
ing and writing about Washington 
Irving for forty years. His chief aides- 
de-camp are H. L. Kleinfield of Long 
Island University, who serves as Manag- 
ing Editor, and Edwin T. Bowden, 
University of Texas, Textual Editor. 
The kind of organized scholarship rep- 
resented by this project reflects the 
particularly modern trend that has 
developed in historical research and 
publication. Through division of labor, 
cooperative effort, and authoritative 
editorial supervision, the established 
necessary virtues of thoroughness, ac- 
curacy, depth, and scope can be fully 
displayed. 





The contributions of the Library to 
this project come in the form of the 
Seligman and Hellman ccllections of 
Irvingiana, comprising a large number 
of first editions, original manuscripts, 
literary notebooks, and autograph let- 
ters, which have been housed here since 
1925, and of the additional Irving ma- 
terials in the Manuscript Division and 
the Berg Collection. Becarse of these 
extensive holdings, the Library took an 
immediate interest in the earliest efforts 
to develop the Irving Edition, and some 
members of the staff participated in the 
original plan to demonstrete both its 
feasibility and its scholarly value. The 
Librarys connection with the Irving 
edition, it should be added, s especially 
appropriate because Irving served as 
first President of the Astor Library, one 
of the principal antecedents of The New 
York Public Library. With work on the 
edition now in full progress and under 
contract for publication, the Library has 
a sense of pleasure in its participation, 
and is continuing to assist the project 
by making its facilities available to the 
editors. 

These scholars point out that the 
preparation of a complete edition of 
Irving is bringing to light many neg- 
lected aspects of his work. Among 
treasures being mined from the Li- 
brarys own manuscript holdings are 
the striking verbal pictures Irving jotted 
in his journals out of a few clear-eyed 
details; the story that emerges from his 
letters of his gradually increasing seri- 
ousness about a literary career; and the 
pencil sketches he drew as the actual 
Geoffrey Crayon. Irving, as the first 
imaginative writer of the newly-born 
United States to win acclaim in the Old 
World, deserves better of the twentieth 
century than to be ticked off as the 
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creator of Rip Van Winkle and a few 
other quaint characters from a mythi- 
cal past. His style charmed later writers 
more highly regarded today, like Haw- 
thorne; his biographies of Columbus 
and Washington not only bore the 
stamp of his day but added to the stat- 
ure of our national heroes; his writings 
about Spain reflected a fascination for 
the ancient and traditional which was 
an unconscious concern of a democratic 
people. The evidence to weigh these 
and innumerable related aspects of 
Irving as an American writer will be 
set forth with new fulness and accuracy 
in this edition. 


Reference and Research Agency 


The New York Metropolitan Reference 
and Research Library Agency, Inc, is a 
newly organized agency established to 
promote cooperation among research 
libraries in the New York City area. 
Known as METRO, the agency is an 
independent, non-profit corporation 
chartered by the New York State Board 
of Regents. Its offices are in Room 210 
in the Central Building and some of the 
members of its staff are employees of 
The New York Public Library under a 
contract with METRO. 

John Mackenzie Cory, Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Library, has been appointed 
Executive Director of METRO, and 
he will serve part time as head of 
the agency’s secretariat, which was 
established under an organizing grant 
made in March 1966 by the Council of 
Library Resources of Washington, D.C. 
METRO will sponsor studies of research 
library needs, encourage inter-library 
cooperation, and seek institutional, 
foundation, and governmental support 
for the strengthening of reference and 
research library services in New York 
City. 

Officers of the new agency are: 
Edward G. Freehafer, Director of the 
Library, President; Richard Logsdon, 
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Director of Libraries, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Vice-President; Bill M. Woods, Ex- 
ecutive Director, Special Libraries As- 
sociation, Secretary; and Mrs Angela 
M. Lyons, Controller of the Library, 
Treasurer. Other members of the Board 
of Trustees are: Dr Morris A. Gel- 
fand, Librarian, Paul Klapper Library, 
Queens College; Dr Charles F. Gosnell, 
Director of Libraries, New York Uni- 
versity; John A. Humphry, Director, 
Brooklyn Public Library; Dr Maurice 
L. Tainter, Vice Chairman, Research 
Board, Sterling Drug Inc; Harold W. 
Tucker, Chief Librarian, Queens Bor- 
ough Public Library. 

METRO was the first in a proposed 
statewide network of regional agencies 
designed to coordinate the interests of 
reference and research libraries, and five 
other such agencies have since been 
established elsewhere in the state with 
the encouragement of the State Library 
and under charters from the Regents of 
the University of the State of New York. 


An organizing meeting of reference 
and research library representatives 
is planned for late 1966 to present 
METRO’S program and to determine 
library interest in affiliating with 
METRO. 


New Openings in the Forest 


Among our new Fall publications we 
offer Hymns Unbidden: Donne, Her- 
bert, Blake, Emily Dickinson and the 
Hymnographers, by Martha Winburn 
England and John Sparrow. (Bound in 
scarlet cloth; 164 pages, illus, $5.) 
Hymns Unbidden brings together 
several related studies published in the 
Bulletin over the last two years on the 
general subject of the hymn movement 
of the eighteenth century. Fathered by 
the Puritan hymnodist Isaac Watts, this 
movement is seen to have been nour- 
ished by transfusions from Herbert, 
Donne, and other metaphysical poets; 
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to have been brought to immense 
power and range by the Wesleys; and 
to have exerted no simple influence 
upon the modes and tunes of subse- 
quent English and American poets. 
All this has until now remained 
knowledge hidden or remote to his- 
torians of “pure” literature, the hymn 
constituting an excluded category of 





literature “applied.” Even to weekly 
singers of selected hymns, most of 
these matters must be unfamiliar, even 
unsuspected. Only perseverance and 
arcane bibliographic curiosity led Mr 
Sparrow, Warden of All Souls College, 
Oxford, to his discovery of poems 
shaped into hymns. Only the mastering 
of “Watts Entire" and “Wesley Entire" 
prepared Mrs England, of Queens Uni- 
versity, for the discovery of parallels 
and resonances in the songs and epics 
of the nonecclesiastical William Blake 
and the anti-hymns of the solitary Puri- 
tan singer Emily Dickinson. 

To an editor’s eye these studies offer 
the attractive prospect of new openings 
in the forest. Confirmatively, Bulletin 
readers have welcomed these efforts to 
widen the field and definition of liter- 
ary history. For the neglect of hymnody 
as a genre and body of literature has 
kept the literary historian innocent of 
its values and ignorant of its relevance, 
unable to recognize its roots or its rami- 
fications even in the work of his favor- 
ite poets. Mr Sparrow’s discovery now 
establishes a continuity that seemed 
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lacking. His and Professor England's 
investigations appear at first entirely 
focussed on the hymn movement itself, 
with only a gleam of anticipation of its 
later influences. But we soon learn that 
the writers of hymns were themselves 
attentive to sources — that Watts and 
the Wesleys and John Gambold made 
record of their borrowings, and indeed 
that Gambold's hymn book was organ- 
ized and arranged as an historical an- 
thology of church song, the first of its 
kind. 

The subsequent influences, outside 
hymnody proper, Mrs England pursues 
in the more familiar domains of Blake 
criticism and Emily Dickinson criti- 
cism. The soundness of her approach to 
the mysterious William Blake lies in 
the assumption that Blake was an ordi- 
nary man with ordinary and popular as 
well as literary sources. She sees the 
transmutation of Wesleyan hymns into 
Blakean epics partly as a process of 
creative digestion of the stuff of com- 
mon life — with emphasis therefore 
not upon particular sources but upon 
the shared social, intellectual milieu of 
Wesley and Blake. That Blake read the 
Bible “day and night” we know, but we 
would like to be less ignorant of the 
complex of influences that caused him 
to “read black.” The several exegetical 
scholars currently engaged in reading 
Blakes reading are herewith directed 
to attend to the hymns and oratory and 
mirth of his day, not so much for par- 
ticular sources as for modes of reading 
all his bibles. 

Another kind of assimilation by re- 
direction, Emily Dickinson’s association 
with the words and music of hymns, 
brings the tale around again to Watts. 
This leaves Watts and Wesley the 
unacknowledged legislators of more 
poetic law than either Dickinson or 
Blake can have felt comfortable with. 
The subject is thus enlarged and re- 
defined but by no means closed. 
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Printing Award 


At the 24th Exhibition of Printing held 
earlier this year by Printing Industries 
of Metropolitan New York Inc, the 
Library was awarded a Certificate of 
Special Merit for “an outstanding ex- 
ample of printing,” our souvenir book, 
The Library & Museum of the Perform- 
ing Arts at Lincoln Center, which was 
designed by Peter Oldenburg and 
printed by Plantin Press. (55 pages, 
including floorplans and 22 plates, four 
in color, $2.50) 


Fall List: NYPL 


The England-Sparrow Hymns Unbid- 
den noted above should be on the sales 
shelves soon after this Bulletin. Major 
volumes scheduled for somewhat later 
publication are, briefly: 

The Tarot Cards Painted by Boni- 
facio Bembo for the Visconti-Sforza 
Family, by Gertrude Moakley. (77 
illus, 124 p, cloth $8.) Miss Moakley, 
recently retired from the Library staff, 
has written an entertaining and schol- 
arly study of the iconography of a beau- 
tifully painted tarot pack of the fifteenth 
century, here reproduced in toto (in 
black and white). 


Volume Two of the Military Bibliog- 
raphy of the Civil War, by C. E. Dorn- 
busch (price and pagination to be 
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announced). Includes regimental pub- 
lications and personal narratives for 
Southern, Border, and Western states 
and for Federal troops; also Union and 
Confederate biographies. (Volume One, 
covering narratives for the Northern 
states, was published in 1961-1962 in 
seven parts, including index, and is 
available at our Sales Shops at $15. ) 

A Bibliography of Slavic Literatures 
in English Translation from the Begin- 
ning to 1960, by Richard C. Lewanski, 
assisted by Lucia G. Lewanski and 
Maya Deriugin, all former staff mem- 
bers. (Price and other details to be 
announced — approximately $14.50.) 
Fully indexed. 


Scheduled for late fall or winter is 
A Catalogue of the Correspondence of 
The Burney Family, 1749-1871, com- 
piled by Joyce Hemlow and Jeanne 
M. M. Burgess of McGill University. 
Watch for further announcement. 


Reprinting 


Shortly available will be a reprinting of 
a work that has proved very useful to 
genealogists: A Bibliography of Ship - 
Passenger Lists 1538-1825, compiled 
by Harold Lancour, revised and en- 
larged by Richard J. Wolfe. (Third edi- 
tion; second, corrected, printing; 137 p, 
cloth, $5. ) 


“The Sovereign in the Ascendant” 
Charlotte Cushman’s First New York Engagement 


By NELLE SMITHER 
Douglass College, Rutgers University 


HARLOTTE CUSHMAN’S place in the American theatre has not 
been challenged since London acclaimed her in 1845 as “the greatest 
tragic actress of the English-speaking world.” + Biographers,” historians, and 
authors of innumerable articles have told the story of her magnificent career, 
always stressing in their accounts the London triumph and the subsequent 
achievements of the mature artist. They have glanced but briefly at her 
initial years on the stage, relying on Charlottes own sketchy and often 
inaccurate recollections of the early theatrical experiences. For more com- 
plete information about the young actress, one must turn to the announce- 
ments and critical comments in the contemporary newspapers of the period. 
From these sources can be reconstructed a fuller record than has hitherto 
been printed of a highly significant episode in Charlotte Cushman’s profes- 
sional life, her first New York engagement in 1836 which determined the 
direction of her career. 

The theatrical activity that preceded this engagement has been consist- 
ently misrepresented. Charlotte and her biographers sketch an intriguing 
picture of a promising nineteen-year-old vocalist who, in 1835 in New 
Orleans at the start of an operatic career, suddenly lost her voice, turned in 
desperation to the dramatic stage, and after one triumphant appzarance as 
Lady Macbeth aspired to become a member of the company at the Park, 
New York’s leading theatre. Considerably different is the newspaper record 
of her activity in New Orleans. It reveals that her singing voics, even in 
her debut, displeased all who commented on it; that, while continuing to 
appear in musical pieces, she also essayed dramatic roles and won praise 
for her histrionic ability prior to the Shakespearean performence; and, 
finally, that by the end of the season she had enacted at least nine parts in 


1 George C. D. Odell, Annals of the New York Stage (New York 1928) xv 87. 

2 Emma Stebbins, Charlotte Cushman: Her Life and Memories of Her Life (Boston 1879); 
Clara Clements, Charlotte Cushman (Boston 1882); W. T. Price, A Life of Charlctte Cushman 
(New York 1894). 

3 These recollections were made toward the end of Charlotte's life at the request 2f her friend 
Emma Stebbins, who incorporated them in her biography of the actress. 
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tragedy and melodrama, many of them repeated several times because of 
their popularity.* 

Thus when Charlotte Cushman left for New York, she was a more expe- 
rienced actress than has been acknowledged. One cannot help wondering, 
however, why she should so confidently have thought herself ready for the 
company at the Park whose managers, Edmund Simpson and Stephen Price, 
were known to recruit only those of demonstrated excellence, favoring espe- 
cially the British born and British trained. It was a different story at the 
Bowery Theatre where Thomas Hamblin specialized in native talent and 
had in recent years successfully introduced the youthful Josephine Clifton 
and Naomi Vincent. His willingness to give Charlotte a three-year contract ? 
undoubtedly owed something to these previous ventures and to the recom- 
mendation of his friend John Barton, with whom she had studied the role of 
Lady Macbeth in New Orleans. 

Very likely either Hamblin or Barton was responsible for the earliest 
advance publicity which Charlotte received from the New York press. The 
Mirror of August 20 commented on her theatrical debut in opera and her 
magnificent talent “for the muse the gifted Siddons wooed,” seeing this 
“rare combination of tragedy and song” as a source of inspiration for the 
Bowery’s resident playwright, Louise Medina. 

Most laudatory of those who heralded the newcomer was E. Burke Fisher, 
litterateur and drama critic of The New-Yorker,? who signed his paragraphs 
“F.” Having heard Charlotte sing and play the piano at a private gathering, 
he said of her on August 27: “. . . in addition to her professional merits, she 
has many private virtues which need only to be known, to give her strong 
claims to the best feelings and respect of the community. Miss C. is in every 
way qualified to win golden opinions. Her musical endowments are of the 
highest order — her voice is naturally excellent. . . .” His concluding predic- 
tion was that her “histrionic advantages, combined with her musical taste,” 
would make her a general favorite. 


* For an account of the New Orleans season see Nelle Smither, “Charlotte Cushman’s Appren- 
ticeship in New Orleans,” Louisiana Historical Quarterly xxx1 (October 1948) 973-980. 


5 The terms of the contract are set forth in a letter from Charles W. Sandford, Hamblin’s 
lawyer, to Charlotte Cushman, dated July 30 1836, Her salary was to commence at $20 a week 
for the first year ($5 less than Charlotte later remembered) and increase $10 per week annu- 
ally, with one third of two benefits each year. Hamblin was authorized to put her name up for 
additional benefits whenever he thought them expedient. Travelling expenses were to be paid 
and her salary to continue during engagements at other theatres. 'The letter closes: ^Will you be 
so good as to inform me... in whose name the agreement on your part is to be drawn — Mr. 
Hamblin informing me that you are under age." Manuscript in the Library of Congress. 


€ This weekly newspaper, published in both folio and quarto editions, was started by Horace 
Greeley. Fisher became his partner and one-third owner in 1836. 
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As the date neared for her first New York appearance," editorial columns 
carried more frequent references to the event. A writer in The Sun of Sep- 
tember 8 listed Charlotte among the coming “grand affairs” which would 
enable Hamblin to meet the competition of his closest rival, the National 
Theatre, and mixing fact and fancy he identified her as a “native debutante 
from the South of extraordinary talent and beauty.” Two days later he 
repeated the compliment, confessing that he spoke from hearsay, not obser- 
vation. By September 12, after he had met her, she was “the fascinating Miss 
Cushman” whose debut that evening as Lady Macbeth was anticipated as 
the highest theatrical treat in the city — a daring pronouncement consider- 
ing that Edwin Forrest was at the Park and Josephine Clifton at the National. 

More specific, and equally provocative, was Mordecai Noah, playwright 
and editor of the Evening Star, who wrote on the twelfth: 


There is generally a “flourish of trumpets,” long and loud, when anything 
is to be produced at the Bowery. Hamblin is not the man to hide his 
merits under a bushel. ... He has engaged an American lady — a Miss 
Cushman, of Boston, who commenced her career in opera, and did not 
succeed, as we understand, from her voice being so exceedingly power- 
ful and contra basso — like Pisaroni of the French opera, who shook all 
the glasses in the green-room like an aspen leaf. Hamblin, however, dis- 
covered that her voice was the very thing for tragedy, and brings her 
out this evening in Lady Macbeth, and from her tall form and com- 
manding figure we think she cannot fail making a hit, technically speak- 
ing. Considerable curiosity is awakened among the savants to see her, 
for with her personal figure and appearance, if she succeeds, she will be 
the only Lady Macbeth of a proper figure in the country. 


To savant Noah, completely won over by her performance, we are indebted 
for one of the earliest and most detailed criticisms of the young actress as 
Lady Macbeth. 


She looks and walks the part to admiration, as her fine tall figure and 
masculine features, and the grace and dignity of her movements and 
gestures, are all calculated to give her a majestic and commanding 
appearance. The intonations of her voice, too, were musical and sono- 
rous, and we never enjoyed more the fine passages of Shakespeare, than 
on hearing them expressed in the clear utterance and distinct enuncia- 
tion given to them by Miss Cushman. . . . She is now the star of the 
Bowery, and we promise for her a rich harvest of golden opinions if she 
continues in the path she has struck out, to give such demonstration of 
talent as she did last evening. There was no rant or extravagance in her 


7 Hamblin probably intended to introduce her on the opening night of the fall season, August 29, 
but illness postponed the debut for two weeks. See The New-Yorker, August 27 1836 and the 
Spirit of the Times, August 27 and September 3 1836, 
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manner, but on the contrary a measured, graceful, and yet spirited tone 
of acting which proves incontestibly, that she has devoted much time 
to profitable study. The house was full and the repeated bursts of 
applause manifested the high appreciation placed upon Miss Cushman's 
performance.® 


Let those who think this sheer puffing examine the enthusiastic statements 
of other critics.’ The reporter in The Sun (September 14) wrote glowingly 
of her figure, "large, but perfectly graceful”; her face, “animated and expres- 
sive"; and her voice, "the fullest, finest and most powerful" woman's voice 
he had ever heard. Also commended were her walk and "the admirable 
management of her arms, very uncommon to novices who usually play them 
about like the sails of a windmill." The more than three hundred Bostonians 
in the audience, he said, appeared "much delighted at the full and triumphant 
success of ‘their Boston girl'" Enumerating the same merits, The Times 
(September 14) declared by way of summary, "She has great gifts, that 
young lady." The warmest, most eloquent tribute of all was expressed in a 
letter which Fisher of The New-Yorker sent to Charlotte the morning after 
the debut: 


If you go on, as you have begun, the mind cannot compass an idea of the 
histrionic triumph you must achieve. Beyond even the wildest dream of 
hope will be your success, until seated upon the lofty eminence of a 
people's admiration, you become the American Siddons, the Malibran of 
Music, and the only true representative of the legitimate drama, as it 
Should. be, not what it is. Your verve is wonderful, your conception truly 
great, and your success unexampled, as might be gathered from the 
attention paid you by the general audience, and the gust of good feeling 
that beamed in the countenances, and twinkled in the eye of those who 
came to criticise. The stern brow relaxed, the heart expanded, the soul 
felt, and the mind became subdued as Lady Macbeth enacted the thou- 
sand passions which Shakespeare has embodied in his most exquisite, 
and difficult creation. Every one was delighted and I, exalted to the 
seventh heaven of beatitude, stood witnessing the divinity of the social 
circle, conquering all hearts by the splendour of her genius. You will do, 
my fair friend. You have won over the critics and can now sail upon the 
sea of your profession with a flowing sail, the helm is in your hand, 
favouring gales await you, obedient to your command, the current is 
onward and if Miss Cushman does not burn a flame as high as her 


8 The Evening Star, September 13 1838. 


® These decisively refute Odell's statement (Annals 1v 87) that "when she first braved New 


York criticism, [she was] a plain, very plain girl, with nothing in her favour and, one would 
think, everything against her." 
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virtues deserve, it is her own fault — Nature has done much for her, 
Genius more, and like the Roman she can say, I came, they saw — I 
conquered —1? 


Charlotte Cushman's second appearance was in Rob Roy as Helen Mac- 
gregor, that bold Scotswoman who wears a man's bonnet and carries a brace 
of pistols in her belt. Again she was pronounced excellent. The third offering 
was a repetition of the highly successful Lady Macbeth, followed, after a 
twenty-four hour respite, by an impersonation of Bianca in Henry H. Mil- 
man's Fazio. Hamblin once more played opposite her as he had since her 
arrival. If she faced this new role with any trepidation, she had only to 
glance at the complimentary notices in the papers on the day of the per- 
formance, Her admirer in The Sun (September 16) was still boldly prophe- 
sying: "She has every requisite, both in person, voice, and talent to take the 
foremost station in tragic drama. We feel proud that she is an American and 
the time is not far remote when the whole of her country will be proud of 
her." Mordecai Noah had no doubts about her ability to handle this “power- 
ful and difficult part”; he thought success inevitable if she sustained it as 
she had the Shakespearean role." 

For her benefit and final performance of the week, Charlotte planned a 
bill which would display her versatility — and breeches figure: Alicia in the 
tragedy Jane Shore, Patrick (with songs) in the operatic farce The Poor 
Soldier, and, between the pieces, a fifty-year-old sailor in a scng entitled 
“The Sea.” © In announcing this first New York appearance as s singer, the 
press evinced special interest in “that deep contra alto voice” which had 
excited “so much surprise” in all those who had heard it.'? It did not com- 
ment on her temerity in choosing a song which was frequently in the reper- 
tory of male vocalists, sung only the night before, in fact, at Niblo's Garden 
by the popular James Howard. That the lady pleased in her manly efforts is 
attested to by the repetition of both masculine roles at benefits for fellow 
actors later in the year.“ 

Charlotte Cushman’s first week at the Bowery was also her lest. She had 
not been scheduled to appear the following week because of the long- 


10 Letter from E. Burke Fisher to Charlotte Cushman, September 13 1836, in the Library of 
Congress. 


11 The Evening Star, September 16 1836. 

12 Music by Sigismond Neukomm, words by Barry Cornwall (pseudonym of Bryan Waller 
Procter). 

13 The Sun, September 17 1836. 


14 On October 7 she was Patrick at the Franklin; on November 15 she sang "The Sea” at the 
National. 
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awaited première of a Medina spectacle on September 19; then, three days 
later, fire swept through the theatre abruptly terminating her three-year 
contract with Hamblin and destroying her dream of an uninterrupted rise 
to eminence under his auspices. Nevertheless, the engagement — brief 
though it was — determined the direction of her professional life. Once the 
metropolitan critics had recognized and proclaimed her genius, without a 
single dissenting voice, Charlotte no longer had reason to lament the oper- 
atic failure in New Orleans or to question her future on the dramatic stage. 
From this time on she would resolutely advance toward the high destiny 
predicted during her first New York engagement, the most triumphant of 
her early career. Charlotte Cushman at twenty was indeed “the sovereign 
in the ascendant.” !5 


16 Letter from E. Burke Fisher to Charlotte Cushman, September 13 1836. 
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The Bowery Theatre, Theatre Collection 


A Square Mile of New York 


By ESTHER JOHNSTON 


N THE FAST-CHANGING lower East Side, bulldozers and builders are 
at work; the housing, the broader streets, the parks and playgrounds and 
the sanitary markets that Jacob Riis and Lillian Wald, Charney Vladeck and 
Fiorello La Guardia dreamed of and fought for are emerginz from the 
wreckage. One who worked in the neighborhood as I did from 1316 to 1921 
can scarcely make a way through the rubble of once-familiar streets and find 
the buildings that were landmarks. East Broadway, the street I knew best, 
has been breached as by enemy bombing. Rows of three anc four story 
buildings, some of them shabby reminders of fine houses, have been torn 
down and vast new apartment buildings have replaced them. The Second 
and Third Avenue Els were demolished years ago, letting ligkt filter into 
the sepulchral streets. With them went the stairways and the kiosks that 
gave a bizarre and Oriental aspect. 

Seward Park on East Broadway, with Jefferson, Hester and Rutgers as its 
other boundaries, is still there. Its full title, the William H. Seward Park, 
suggests that it was developed soon after the Civil War, but it was not pro- 
vided until 1903. The arrest of some 53 boys in 1898 for no more serious 
offense than playing soldiers in the streets showed the need of a playground. 
With the support of social-minded citizens the City razed buildings, the 
children of the lower East Side contributed four hundred dollars in pennies 
for the outdoor gymnasium in what was known as the “apparatus center,” 
and playground supervisors were provided by the Parks Depertment. An 
impressive public bath building was placed on the west side of the square. 
Charles B. Stover who delivered the oration at the opening de:lared opti- 
mistically, “The old fogy officeholder who says that no special provision shall 
be made for children is past.” While Seward Park may not compare with 
those playing fields of Eton in developing victors in battle, the rugged super- 
visors of the playgrounds for boys and for girls helped to direct sturdy ath- 
letes in the rules of the game. Many went into the two world "wars all the 
stronger for the training and into community life with better health and 
spirit. War gardens were hopefully cultivated in 1917-18 in some areas of 
the park, in stubborn soil pounded into near cement by hundreds of shoes. 
Old men with beards and earlocks had their benches, so did women in wigs 
and babushkas, and young mothers and babies. In hot weather sleepers 
stayed on the benches all night or bedded down with a newspaper between 
the head and the grass or ground. 


[ 425 ] 
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A few old buildings are left facing the Park — the Seward Park Branch 
Library, red brick with stone facing; the Educational Alliance across the 
street on East Broadway; and the Forward Building; all three influential in 
the throbbing life of the old East Side, surviving change by adaptation to 
new conditions. The Library is one of the largest branches in the city, built 
in the center of a district that was then the most populous in New York and 
a first stop for immigrants from eastern Europe. It is admirably placed, its 
windows giving on the park with a view from the second floor of the Munic- 
ipal Building. Sunset casts upon that building a fine rosy aura, sublimat- 
ing the center of government, giving an air of lofty aspiration not born out 
by the politics of that day. At night the Library's lighted windows are a bea- 
con for bookseekers. 

Seward Park Branch, opened in 1909, was one of the first built with Carne- 
gie funds and the Medician mark of the monumental architecture of the 
period rested less heavily upon it than upon some others. It is far from func- 
tional but its interior has been adapted decade by decade to altered condi- 
tions, physical and social. It has dignity worthy of its fine record in the edu- 
cation of newcomers to the new world and it is still welcoming new readers, 
some of whom complete a cycle by moving back from the Bronx, Brooklyn 
and Greenwich Village where rents are soaring to the less expensive new 
housing projects with apartments convenient for writers, artists and young 
business people. 

The four branches built below Houston Street in the beginning of the 
century were not too many for that period, but later, with a declining pop- 
ulation and the broadening of streets, the Rivington Street Branch was ex- 
pendable and the Houston Street Branch was demolished and an entirely 
new branch attached to a new school a few blocks north; only Chatham 
Square and Seward Park remain. Each of these branches had a distinctive 
character because of the neighboring racial groups. Chatham Square near 
Chinatown drew many Chinese children, obedient and merry, with some 
adults and a sprinkling of Italians and Irish. Seward Park, a few blocks to the 
east, had an avid and exuberant reading public mainly of eastern European 
origin with a sprinkling of Latinos from North Africa. All branches on the 
lower East Side had a common feature — crowds of children that after 
school hours reached from the street to the second floor. A hard-pressed cus- 
todian kept the lines in some degree of order and admitted children to the 
capacity of the room and as long as books remained on the shelves. The 
“Easy Books” and the fairy tales were the points of wildest scramble. In the 
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adult department of each branch, the difference in racial stock was marked 
by the selection of books in foreign languages. 

The square mile or so served by the four branches was the most crowded 
in the city and of course the country. It produced or gave sanctuary to many 
strong throbbing personalities as if generations of repression in Europe found 
expression in young people releasing torrents of ability even under hard 
conditions. In art, music, the law, medicine, writing and teaching, the lower 
East Side has had a brilliant flowering. 

I had the good fortune to see the East Side during the period oZ 1916-1921 
and through my daily work to be part of it. I lived in a club next to St Mark’s- 
in-the-Bouwerie on 10th St. In fine weather I walked through crooked streets 
to the Seward Park Branch on East Broadway. Coming from a small town in 
Indiana, I looked in astonishment at the phenomena of the streets; I was 
assailed by the insistent clamor and by the all-pervasive smell of the pickle 
vats, the herring and the garlic. Hester and Jefferson were crowded push- 
cart streets, the stage for the daily battle of the housewives. These contests 
with the pushcart vendors never lost their drama with wheedling and 
threatening sellers pleading “Lady, lady, don’t squeeze the fish!” and harried 
housewives pinching and poking and enjoying the comparative marketing 
that the slim purse exacted. Small boys bought or snatched dill pickles from 
the brine and tucked them dripping into their capacious blouses. In May 
and throughout the summer the horsedrawn merry-go-round made its appear- 
ance, At a penny a ride a child could mount the steps, choose a horse or zebra 
and have an enchanted ride. For a dime one could place a chi d on every 
one of the ten gilded creatures. 

My assignment began on May Day 1916 when crowds waiting for the 
Labor parade made entrance to the branch almost impossible. The tradi- 
tional Maypole dance of the English gave way to the phalanxes of the unions, 
preceded each one by mighty banners with the heraldry of the labor move- 
ment — dummies in men’s clothing, women’s nightgowns or other symbols 
proclaiming that the marchers worked “by pants” or “by white goods.” Mine 
was a clamorous initiation. When I had battled my way into the branch I 
was greeted by the branch librarian, Miss Ernestine Rose, a handsome woman 
of fine presence whose broad interest in the community added to the influence 
of the branch. She was transferred a year later to the 135th Street Branch 
which was undergoing a transition and which under her guidance gained 
a new name and building — the Countee Cullen Branch. 

Five days a week after my initiation I walked a different route from 10th 
Street south down broad Second Avenue with its Hungarian restaurants and 
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outdoor cafés — the Fifth Avenue of the lower East Side, zigzagging through 
streets with resounding English names: Pitt, Essex, Norfolk, Rivington, 
Delancey. Oh, Earl of Essex, Duke of Norfolk and William Pitt the Younger, 
what would you think of these teeming streets which bear your Anglo-Saxon 
names? Hungarians, Italians, and Russian, Rumanian and Polish Jews were 
drinking here their first draught of the heady freedom brewed in England. 
There were Irish families on Oliver Street and in the winter Pitt Street had 
its gypsy families living in empty storerooms too cold and mean for any 
others, gypsies ready to take to the road again on a fine spring day, rousing 
an uneasy longing in those bound to the school or the machine. Along the 
fringes near Chatham Square the Armenians and Syrians had their coffee 
rooms. The brass shops on Allen Street then darkened by the Second Avenue 
El sold the samovars and copper trays brought in through Ellis Island or 
exchanged them for aluminum kitchen ware or other household necessities. 
Canal and Division flaunted the fashions, especially bridal, from the sweat 
shops — to buy or rent. The pullers-in, high powered and more direct than 
their successors on Madison Avenue, stood in the shop doorways shouting 
their bargains and plucking the sleeve of the hesitant window-shopper. Once 
inside the shop the victim could scarcely escape. I once found myself the 
dazed possessor of a visored hat that might have served Annie Oakley or 
Nelly Bly. 

After the day’s work I boarded the Second Avenue El for a ride back to 
10th Street. Then I saw, not the children playing in the streets, not the push- 
carts and shop windows, but the second floor tenements on a level with the 
El and shaken by every passing train. Dusk veiled the poor interiors and on 
Friday nights candle light glowed on the family supper table. My day would 
have been clamorous, exhausting, sometimes overstimulating but never dull. 

A man who was growing up at this time recently wrote: “If you lived the 
first eight years of your life on Madison Street and many more years on 
adjacent streets, you remember so clearly the high spots, the little oases. 
There were the Rutgers movies, two for a nickle, the Educational Alliance 
and the Seward Park Library. Many, many evenings until nine o'clock — or 
was it only eight? — you sat in the Library, deep in the wonderland of The 
Blue Fairy Book and many more of those treasures that were not ‘for lend’ 
but could only be had from behind the glass cases. And those wonderful 
unbelievable bound copies of St Nicholas, all about child life, a child life 
that came from the same source as The Blue Fairy Book for certainly no such 
children, no such homes and places could ever have existed. 'They all troop 
before me now, Little Lord Fauntleroy, Little Men, Little Women. .. . 1 am 
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moved past the years to a priceless point in time, a lamp lit round a table in 
the children’s room.” 

The children’s rooms in The New York Public Library were planned and 
supervised by Anne Carroll Moore whose liberal views and high standards 
assured to children growing up in New York a hospitable welcome to the 
world of books. A child from a bare tenement could have as broad a range 
as the ones from bookish homes, limited only by poverty of imagination and 
unclean hands. In a recent talk to an audience in North Carolina, Harry 
Golden referred to the children’s rooms of the lower East Side and when he 
was asked which branch he used as a boy, he answered Hamiltcn Fish and 
his hands shot out palms uppermost in the well-remembered gesture that 
was a proof of cleanliness and a passport to the children’s room. In spite of 
such precautions the wear on books was terrific, the supply always short, 
with an occasional fight over a popular book. Lines of children on the stair- 
way sub-divided after they entered the room into shorter lines according to 
age and reading interest, the easy book line for beginners, the fai-y tale line, 
and the line of older boys and girls waiting to pounce on books Ey Altsheler 
and Barbour, the popular sports writers of the day. As soon as books were 
returned boy and girl pages put them on the shelves. Fairy tales particularly 
enthralled these children of sweatshop workers and union members as they 
bathed in the golden light of imagination. Their heroes and villains were not 
union leaders and capitalists, not labor commissioners and racketeers, but 
kings and queens, princes and Cinderellas, wise fairy godmothers and wicked 
stepmothers whose punishment was always meted out to fit the crime. Surely 
there were never such avid readers nor such devoted and giftec children's 
librarians. Alice O'Connor and Harriet Wright were blessed with under- 
standing, divining even in unlikely children jostling and pushing end snatch- 
ing with red chapped hands, the qualities they could stimulate and enrich. 
Under their guidance inexperienced librarians were given a round of train- 
ing and sent to other branches. 

In addition to the soiled and overused books to take home, “here were 
good editions and well-illustrated books not to be borrowed bu: read in a 
separate section called the reading room although it was within range of the 
noise and bustle separated only by low bookshelves. It was a relatively quiet 
section for children whose lives vibrated to noise and who read and studied 
in spite of it. Children came day after day to read fine editions of Rackham, 
Leslie Brooke, Howard Pyle, Kenneth Grahame and Beatrix Potter. Mr Toad, 
Otto of the Silver Hand, Uncle Remus, Peter Rabbit, Alice in Wonderland 
and John Gilpin were familiar characters through fine drawings as well as 
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through words. Exhibits of Jewish arts and holiday tradition fostered a 
regard for their heritage. 

The story hour was a weekly event held in a dingy basement crowded to 
capacity and redolent of rubbers, garlic, dill and children. The folklore of 
many countries included America’s Paul Bunyan and Uncle Remus along 
with the Just So Stories, Padraic Colum’s legends of Ireland and the tales 
for Chanukah and Christmas. The retelling by children to each other pro- 
duced strange versions, as a girl’s exclaiming to her rapt audience of younger 
children: “My God,” said Cinderella, “I gotta run; it’ twelve o'clock already.” 
Usually any deviation was resisted for children wanted the very words of 
the book and were quick to note a difference. 

Frequently visitors from abroad came with Miss Florence Overton, Super- 
visor of Branches and a New Yorker to her fingertips, intuitive in her as- 
signment of staff and in sensing the needs of different neighborhoods. When 
the visitors saw the activity in the children’s rooms, beginning with the rush 
up the stairs at three o'clock, they were amazed by the reading choices and 
the volubility. No cat ever got the tongue of an East Side reader. The pres- 
ence of a visitor stimulated questions such as “Have you got the Brave Deeds 
of the British Seadogs?" Not all questions were so apt, sometimes tending to 
the personal “Did you get your dress wholesale?” Merchandising was a field 
with which they were well acquainted. When, after the war, boxes of books 
were sent to children abroad, East Side children were generous with their 
pennies. One little girl suggested that the chinks in the boxes be filled with 
small gifts and they decided on combs for the boys and barrettes in red, 
white and blue for the girls. Morever the children knew how to spread the 
pennies. They discovered which merchants would supply “for free” and 
which would allow a wholesale rate, and they made sure that such conces- 
sions won. a generous response. 

In the evening young people took over the Library, students from Eron 
Preparatory School across the Park, from City College or from nearby settle- 
ment houses. They overflowed the reference room on the third floor and 
studying was carried on in spite of noise and argument. The most successful 
reference librarian was a mature English woman who occasionally rose 
with great dignity and asked the “young gentlemen" to be quiet. Nonplussed 
by the compliment, they usually were quiet for a few minutes. But the de- 
sire to talk was unquenchable, talk led to argument and then became strident. 
No one in those days complained about climbing two flights of stairs, for 
muscle as well as mind went into study. The Young Men's Debating Club 
gathered once a week in the basement, the same dreary basement used for 
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the story hour, a room bristling with furnace pipes, filled with rickety chairs. 
After the formalities of the debate, argument continued in the main hall 
underneath a mural depicting so inappropriately the Grand Canal in Venice. 
Debate drifted into the main circulation and reading room. Marx and Henry 
George, Thorsten Veblen, Tolstoi and Kropotkin were their heroes. The de- 
bating flowed on, annoying the older readers, men with long beards, their 
skull caps bent over books in Hebrew, Yiddish and Russian, occasionally 
even an “easy book.” Some years earlier, one Leon Trotsky, born Braunstein, 
had used the reference room, but his stay on the lower East Side had been 
brief and probably not influential. His influential days were to zome later 
after his return to Russia! 

The young women came eagerly to the Library after work; they were often 
contributing to the education of brothers who had the priority. Though their 
politics ran to socialism, their fancy in poetry and novels was romantic. 
Byron and Poe were their admired poets; their novelists were those that are 
favorites in Russia today — Jack London, Upton Sinclair, Dreiser and Sin- 
clair Lewis. The Portrait of Dorian Gray was popular as was that curious 
novel The Gadfly by Voynich, the story of a romantic Italian rebel Naturally 
Tolstoi and Turgenev, Dostoievsky and Gorky were high on the lis:. The girls 
were warm, ardent in their enthusiasms for books and politics, resilient 
against the harsh conditions of employment, and ambitious for a more abun- 
dant life. Many of them have brought up prosperous families in the Bronx 
or Brooklyn, or followed careers in business or in one of the arts. 

There was a noticeable lack of older women among our readers. If they 
read at home their children selected their books for them, mostly in Yiddish. 
Mothers were too burdened by poverty, by large families, by the shrill bar- 
gaining of the pushcart markets to have time or attention for books. A Yid- 
dish-speaking assistant formed a mothers’ club, sustained until a few years 
ago and enlivened with talks by neighborhood editors, authors and home 
economists. One of the speakers was Sholom Asch, recently come t» America. 
Although he was unable at that time to speak English, his fine head and 
glowing eyes marked him as a person of distinction. David Pinski, Abraham 
Cahan the redoubtable editor of the Forward, and Mr Dingold of The Day 
were guest speakers. The women faced the problems of World War I, and 
Miss Lifschitz, the foreign assistant, was a real and sympathetic interpreter 
of the draft and the food restrictions, an interpreter, too, of the new world to 
which so many of the people were strangers while their children were pre- 
cocious citizens. Jo Davidson writes of the statue that should be raised to the 
pioneer woman of the West wearing her sunbonnet. He might well have 
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modelled one of the immigrant women in her babushka, the heroine of the 
battle with strange customs and language and insanitary quarters. 

An exception to the usually non-reading mature women was a stormy 
petrel who was a well-known and shrilly vocal radical of her day. She roused 
many a group of tired women to active revolt, especially against the high 
cost of food. When the price of onions soared she went into action for onions 
were the very darling of the kitchen, savory, wholesome, usually cheap. The 
rebel led her women, armed only with bottles of kerosene concealed under 
shawls, to a surprise attack on pushcarts and small stores, and they drenched 
the onions under high price labels. The crusade was craftily organized, too 
widespread to be resisted and the price of onions dropped or they were re- 
moved from display. After many forays this rebel who had opposed the draft, 
who was on the rampage against high rents for mean quarters, food prices 
and those Cossacks, the police, disappeared for a while. She came back to 
the Library in the uniform of a policewoman, one of the first, and in that she 
was as vigorous an upholder of the public order as she had been an opponent. 
The one time pacifist secured from Meyer London, the Socialist congressman, 
an appointment to West Point for her son. One more tired radical became 
a thorough-going convert to conservatism. 

The Library had not only a good collection of standard books in English 
— best sellers were not so important then — but also books in Yiddish, He- 
brew, Russian, German, French. Most of these were in deplorable condition 
because of constant use and difficulty of replacement. For many adult readers 
of education and even learning in another language, these books were a 
godsend in their first years in a new country. Their range, particularly in 
philosophy and religion and literature, was broad. Some older men and 
women could never overcome the language barrier or were too exhausted 
after a long day's work and sent their children to bring books in the native 
language. 

There were few translations of American literature for non-English-read- 
ing immigrants and those gave slight idea of history and of current life. In 
Yiddish the only translations of American novels were Uncle Tom's Cabin 
and The Last of the Mohicans, There was even opposition to making transla- 
tions available as encouraging the continued use of the foreign tongue in- 
stead of the learning of English. Actually a good short history of the United 
States and biographies of Lincolu and Theodore Roosevelt and the Found- 
ing Fathers would have been of great help and interest to new American 
citizens and would have encouraged the study of English. Translations of 
Whitman and Emerson and Thoreau would have been popular. The use of 
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library assistants with fluency in foreign languages had rich rewa-ds for the 
library and the community, but even their value had to be defended against 
the arguments of chauvinistic groups. Some years later Hitler complained 
about foreign books and foreign-speaking assistants in American public 
libraries as deliberate and effective propaganda, successful in making immi- 
grants more sympathetic and understanding of the new country. 

Boris Aronson, the distinguished stage designer, came to the Library for 
Russian books. His talent for painting and design was even then well-devel- 
oped. He quickly mastered English and made his course towards 3roadway. 
The dancers of the first Chauve Souris found their way downtown. Anna 
Yezierska, writing her book Hungry Hearts, was a reader in the litrary when 
she could spare the time from work and her own writing. It was not unusual 
for an immigrant to come straight to the library after he found a place to live. 

In the clubs and debating societies of the settlement houses and libraries, 
potential lawyers and judges, educators and politicians gained their first 
rough-and-tumble verbal training. The Educational Alliance across the 
street on East Broadway was known for its excellent art classes, then and 
until recently directed by Abba Ostrowsky. Jo Davidson, William Auerbach- 
Levy, Jacob Epstein and Ivan Olinsky were students in their time. Samuel 
Chotzonoff had his first recitals in the Alliance. In the library we knew none 
of the musical prodigies. They were busy — including Irving Berlia — devel- 
oping their talents in the small night clubs and music halls. 

Henry Street Settlement in Lillian Wald’s time was famous for -ts Visiting 
Nurse Service, which has become part of city life, and for its clubs and 
classes, especially its drama class. Miss Wald presided with beaming benevo- 
lence at the dinner table to which she frequently asked guests -rom other 
neighborhood agencies. The Neighborhood Playhouse on Grand Street was 
under the direction of the Misses Lewisohn, who gave their talent as well 
as the fine building for the excellent dramatic training of young p2ople from 
Henry Street Settlement, not only in acting but also in stage design and 
costuming under the teaching of Aline Bernstein. Their plays were of such 
high quality and originality that uptown New York came to see them and 
on opening nights Grand Street was blocked with the carriage trade. There 
Lord Dunsany saw his Night at an Inn produced for the first time and made 
a graceful and moving curtain speech. The Dybbuk had its opening perform- 
ance in this country. Mme Yvette Guilbert brought her French genius for 
two or three seasons to help with the training, to give her own matchless 
readings, and to act in The Miracle. Dorothy Sands and Albert Carroll were 
outstanding actors in the repertory and Donald Oenslager was im charge of 
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stage design. In the University Settlement Elmer Rice was developing his 
skill and writing The Adding Machine. 

The movies were in their first and innocent stage, two for a nickel for 
children, their themes westerns and custard pie comedies. A forerunner of 
the talking film was a feature in one movie house — a narrator who explained 
the action on the screen in Yiddish and English. He gave his own version of 
the cowboy lingo, of social chitchat and comic repartee. Capitalistic society 
behaved with hauteur in the movies: “Oh, Mamma, see how that rich woman 
is looking down her nose at the poor working-girl.” The audience responded 
with scorn, participating to a degree now unknown, shouting advice and 
encouragement to the actors, warning the innocent against opening the 
closet door or looking inside the grandfather clock, jeering the thwarted vil- 
lain. The gangster, the neurotic, the decadent films were not yet born. Lines 
were sharply and simply drawn between rich and poor, classes and masses, 
virtuous and wicked. In the legitimate theater of the lower East Side the 
great Jacob Adler was playing in Yiddish and Luther and Stella Adler were 
training for their careers on Broadway. Bertha Kalisch was playing in somber 
Russian tragedy such as The Kreutzer Sonata. Molly Picon was the darling 
of the Yiddish Theatre on Houston Street — the Mary Pickford of our 
neighborhood. 

The school on Hester Street across from the Library was the one we knew 
best although we visited others. It was crowded with oversized classes and 
oversized foreign children who started their schooling late and had to en- 
dure a preliminary period of humiliation as green horns before they caught 
up with their age groups. A few of the teachers were known as “hollerers” 
but most of them under the guidance of Miss Obermeier, the fine, soft-voiced 
assistant principal, were patient during the struggle with language and ac- 
cent. The rigidity of the curriculum allowed no deviation from the require- 
ments for birthright Americans. The 8th grade was the 8th grade and Gray’s 
Elegy required explaining every metrical foot of the way: 


Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould'ring heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 


The rude Forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 


But what the children from crowded European cities lacked in literal knowl- 
edge of the elms, the country churchyard, the hamlet, and the rudeness of 
Forefathers was frequently supplied by imagination and energy and the will 
to learn. The correction of accent was more difficult. When herring is gener- 
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ally called “herrink,” it would sometimes seem easier, said Miss Obermeier 
ruefully, to change the English language than the East Side pronunciation 
of the final syllable -ing. 

On East Broadway, half a block from the Library, the Jewish newspapers, 
the Forward and The Day, had great circulations and played a streng part in 
interpreting American life to Yiddish readers. The Forward had a column in 
English as an inducement to readers to learn the language. Abraham Cahan, 
its redoubtable editor, was author of an unsparing novel, The Rise of David 
Levinsky, about lower East Side life and the bloodsucking of the unfortunate 
by their prospering and unscrupulous brothers. Haunch, Paunch and Jowl, 
a powerfully written novel anonymously published, showed the brutal side 
of life. The frightful Triangle Fire of 1911 when 145 people were trapped 
and burned cast a lurid light on working conditions, brought about new laws 
for safety and some improvement in working conditions. 

The old East Side has all but vanished. City markets have replaced the 
picturesque unsanitary pushcarts. Housing projects supplanted many of the 
tenements. Puerto Ricans, Negroes from the south and some Italiens are the 
newcomers. The streets are less crowded and lack some of the old exuber- 
ance. The library interior has been repainted, the brown murals of Venice, 
of Sir Galahad, of Robin Hood have disappeared. Fluorescent lights supplant 
the old dimly lighted brackets, a boon for public and staff. The reference 
room on the third floor has been closed and the books and tables brought 
to the first floor. A younger flabbier generation has not the stamina to climb 
two long flights of stairs nor quite the insatiable appetite for study. There 
are very few old men with earlocks reading the Hebrew and Russian books 
and fewer bewigged women on the park benches. The library survives for 
the young and old, for the recent immigrants from Puerto Rico anc. the Deep 
South with a few Italians, for whom books are a passport that may sventually 
lead them in turn from the delapidated tenements to the greater glory of a 
good job and an apartment in one of the developments. 

The library is physically submerged by the mass of towering new apart- 
ments. Once dominant among three and four story buildings, it now appears 
slight in the company of those of many stories, smoke-stained in contrast to 
new brick. The north side of East Broadway is given over to new apartments 
all the way to Franklin Delano Roosevelt Drive. Around some tke grounds 
are still covered with rubble and mud. New houses list their pzofessional 
occupants, with doctors and dentists abounding, and provide parsing space 
and garages — indications of affluence undreamed of in the old days. A super- 
market flaunts its remoteness from the pushcart era with its wincow adver- 
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tisements in English, Yiddish and Spanish, its produce for Passover and Lent. 
Across the street the Home of the Old Sages of Israel is very old indeed — 
both building and occupants — in contrast to the building next door, the 
Iglesia Primitiva Christiana. The Educational Alliance and some of the old 
houses have jazzed up their first floor fronts. Their appearance suggests old 
ladies who have tried face-lifting and ornament to hide time’s ravages. Side- 
walks still exude dampness from evil-smelling dark cellars. On Broome Street 
there is a Chinese laundromat in place of the old hand laundry. Two mop- 
petts stroll by with unhappy dogs on leash. In the old days dogs were unseen. 
The battle-scarred alley cat and the gaunt long-suffering horse represented 
the animal world or such as was above ground. 

It all looks tentative and in transition, as indeed it is. Most of those dark old 
tenements with dingy kitchens and hall toilets have given way to apartments 
with modern bathrooms and kitchens and sun in the living-rooms. The chil- 
dren are rosy-cheeked and healthy. In time shrubs and trees may screen the 
rawness of new brick. The apartments have undreamed of conveniences, 
laundries, carpentry shops and social rooms, but let us admit that they are 
dully like most other developments and projects. It takes time and roots for 
neighborhoods to form new personalities and develop strong characters. 





Edward Cummings, the Father of the Poet 


By Ricuanp S. KENNEDY 
Temple University 


N AN EARLIER time it was common for biographers to examine the 
parentage of a literary figure and point out hereditary tendencies. Now 
we recognize that cultural forces largely shape the personality of any de- 
veloping human being and that the family represents just one, although the 
most powerful, of those shaping forces in the cultural surroundings. Thus 
biographers of our day look at the influential characteristics of the family 
members and note the potential power in their relationship with the subject 
of their biography. They are especially on the lookout for dominating per- 
sonalities, strong figures whose influence on developing minds and vibrating 
sensibilities seems bound to be felt. Not only will there be the direction 
pointed, the guiding example set forth, the atmosphere created, the interests 
provided, the tendency encouraged, but also there will be the possibility of 
the blocked inclination, the smothered wish — there may even be the figure 
of authority who must be rebelled against, shaken off, overthrown, a figure 
who provides an important dramatic challenge in a young life. 

Emerson had his Aunt Mary; Poe had his guardian; Kafka had his father; 
D. H. Lawrence had his mother. Sometimes even the ghosts of the past offer 
their guiding presences. The spirit of grandfather William Greenleaf Eliot 
presided over the family table in T. S. Eliot’s home; Aldous Huxley’s ances- 
tors from the Arnold and Huxley sides carried on their ghostly conflict in 
the boy’s growing-up years. An immense variety of examples are available. 


I 


Edward Cummings was the dominant figure in the early life of his son 
Edward Estlin Cummings, the poet, who was born October 14 1894. The 
man whom young Estlin knew during his childhood and youth, that is from 
about 1899 to 1916, was a tall (six feet one ), broad-shouldered, brown-haired 
man with striking features including a prominent nose and a full moustache. 
He spoke with a resonant, authoritative voice. He was gay, informal, kindly 
but forcefully masculine in manner. Some of his pictures show him in hand- 
some profile with resplendent waves of hair and with a black foulard tied in 
a flowing bow that makes him look like a poet who contributed to The Yellow 
Book. Other pictures show him in rugged, camper's clothes, like a Leslie 
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Stephen ready to climb a mountain. These pictures represent two sides of his 
nature, for Edward Cummings was both a man of idea and a man of action.! 

During the years when his son was growing up, Edward Cummings was 
the minister of the South Congregational Church, a Unitarian church at the 
corner of Exeter and Newbury Streets in the fashionable Back Bay area of 
Boston. The family lived at 104 Irving Street in Cambridge, not far from 
Harvard Yard, in a three-story, many-roomed, colonial clapboard house with 
thirteen fireplaces. One side faced a garden of roses and rhododendrons 
which Mr Cummings had planted himself, enclosed by a hedge of fir trees. 
It was a well-populated house. Besides Mrs Cummings and the two children, 
Estlin and Elizabeth, there were, at one time or another, Edward Cummings’ 
mother and sister and Mrs Cummings mother, brother and sister, two servant 
girls, and Sandy Hardy, the Negro handyman who came in by day. It was a 
happy household, with Mrs Cummings always a little vague about routine 
and about meals (she could not cook). 

Edward Cummings saw more of his children than most fathers do, for he 
was in and out of the house all day. Although he did not make a practice of 
visiting the members of his congregation, he had a schedule of civic meetings 
and scattered activity in social work. When at home, he was working in 
his study, receiving callers, building fires, overseeing a lively family gather- 
ing at dinner, digging in the garden, and above all, busy at carpentry or 
masonry, constructing, repairing, improving, adding. He loved to have his 
children around him. He showed them how to use tools; he made things for 
them; he let them help, or hold, or just stand about and watch and ask 
questions or even tell stories while he worked. There was nothing ministerial 
about him. . 

Sunday was the busiest day of the week for this family. They rose early 
and breakfasted on codfish balls. Then Edward Cummings cranked up the 
Ford and all drove off to the red-brick church. He posted the hymn num- 
bers and donned his black gown while Mrs Cummings greeted parishioners 
at the church door. The South Congregational Church had a semi-profes- 
sional choir directed by William Zeuch, a distinguished organist. For special 


1 Information about the life of Edward Cummings in this study is drawn from a press release 
by the South Congregational Church published in the Boston Transcript and the Boston Herald, 
August 21 1900; newspaper accounts in the Woburn News, August 21 1900, Boston Advertiser, 
October 8 1900, and Boston Herald, November 21 1913; a newspaper interview by Edith Talbot, 
July 8 1916, and other newspaper clippings in the Harvard University Archives; manuscript 
materials in the possession of Mrs E. E. Cummings; the Unitarian Year Book, 1927-28; and 
interviews with Mrs Carlton Qualey (Elizabeth Cummings), Dr Rhys Williams, and Dr james 
Sibley Watson. I am deeply grateful to Mrs E. E. Cummings for allowing me to examine and 
make excerpts from the notes and sermons of Edward Cummings. 
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religious holidays Zeuch would augment his group with guests from the 
Boston Symphony, so that sometimes strings, harp, and timpani rendered 
some of the best music of Bostons Sunday mornings. Edward Cummings, 
who wore his learning with ease, preached polished, down-to-earth sermons 
seasoned with wit, delivering them effortlessly in his sonorous vcice. He led 
the congregational singing with vigor. The children endured the long service 
dutifully. Elizabeth brought her teddy bears to play with anc Estlin sat 
drawing pictures. After the service, Edward Cummings went below to the 
ground floor where the South Congregational Citizenship Committee met, 
and he turned to the more immediate concerns of society. For their good 
behavior the two youngsters were allowed to go to the drug stor» for lemon 
phosphates and then to take the street car home alone. In the afternoon, Mr 
Cummings brought one of the congregation home for a typical American 
Sunday dinner of chicken and ice cream. Ginger ale was their champagne. 

This was Edward Cummings as his children knew him in the early 1900s. 
He was one of the leading ministers in Boston, which drew to its churches 
the most intelligent clergy in America. But he had not always been a min- 
ister, nor even a Unitarian. He had been born in a Presbyterian family on 
April 20 1861 in Colebrook, New Hampshire, a little town near the Canadian 
border, the son of Edward Norris Cummings and Lucretia Merril. Not much 
is known of his mother beyond the fact that she was one of five daughters, 
that she played the piano and sang, and that her father was in the potato 
starch business. Edward Norris Cummings worked for a company that sold 
pianos, and he did not do well in Colebrook. Family tradition says that he 
was an "inventor," and holds that he was responsible for inventing the mute 
pedal on the piano. He was obviously a tinkerer and he had some 2dd notions 
about education. He taught Edward how to handle carpenter's tools and 
how to do mental arithmetic so that the boy was soon skillfully Suilding his 
own dog kennels, boats, and other boys’ constructions. But Edward was not 
sent to school until he was eight and had to learn to read in a class of younger 
boys. Still he had been trained sufficiently well in using his hands so that a 
few years later he was able to earn wages working alongside a local master 
carpenter. 

The unsuccessful piano salesman moved his family to Woburn, a town 
near to Boston, when Edward was still young, and when the boy was grad- 
uated from Woburn High School in 1879, he went to Harvard where he be- 
came a student of philosophy whose interests tended toward social philoso- 
phy, political science, and economics. He was graduated magnc cum laude 
in 1883. In our day, he probably would have become a social worker or a 
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bright young man in the Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
But in the 1880s, the ministry offered the best opportunity for social service. 
Edward Cummings went on to the Harvard Divinity School, determined to 
be a preacher of the social gospel and a minister active in useful parish work. 

But after two years in the Divinity School, he was disappointed with stud- 
ies in theology and pulpit practicalities. He took his Master’s degree auto- 
matically, and he then enrolled with new enthusiasm in the Harvard Graduate 
School where he planned to follow his interests in the social sciences, and 
came to find, as he said later, that “sociology is more religious than most 
theology.” ? He performed well in his studies and was rewarded in 1888 
with the Robert Treat Paine fellowship, which allowed him to travel for 
three years in Europe, making a comparative study of the social and eco- 
nomic conditions of workers in Italy, Germany, France, and Great Britain. 
He was in London working at Toynbee Hall Settlement House in the slum 
district where the “Jack the Ripper” murders were being committed, and 
he joined the patrol that nightly helped the London police to guard the 
streets. After further study at the University of Paris and the University of 
Berlin, he was probably the best trained sociologist in the United States. 
When in 1891 Harvard established a post in this new area of study, Edward 
Cummings was chosen to fill it. He felt settled in his new career now and in 
June he married Rebecca Clarke of Boston. 

In the next few years, we find him publishing articles on such subjects 
as trade unions, cooperative stores, arbitration of strikes, penal codes, phil- 
anthropic institutions, and the social problems of the industrial revolution. 
As a lecturer and as a practical social worker, he soon became well known 
outside the academic community. He was on the board of the Boston Asso- 
ciated Charities. He was active in penal reform and in promoting the pro- 
bation system, particularly for "penal aspects of drunkenness.” ? It was prob- 
ably his work at the Hale Settlement House that brought him into association 
with Edward Everett Hale, the energetic minister of the South Congrega- 
tional Church. But Cummings as a man who had once pursued a minister's 
career became also the concerned, paternal figure whose parish was Harvard 
Yard and whose parishioners, the Harvard boys and Radcliffe girls, turned 
to him with their problems. 


2 The Layman’s Answer, chosen by the Unitarian Layman’s league as one of the three best 
sermons preached June 1919, on the general ee “Unitarianism, What It Means and What 
It Can Do under Existing Conditions for the Help of Mankind.” Published in pamphlet form, 
Boston, 1920. A copy is in the Andover-Harvard Divinity School Library. 


3 Boston Transcript, August 21 1900. 
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Within seven years, the teachings and the character of Edward Cummings 
became so well known in Boston that when Edward Everett Hale was ready 
to retire from his pulpit, the membership called Cummings as their minister. 
The Unitarian church was the only church that could have found a place for 
this Harvard professor who had never been ordained. Special ordination 
ceremonies were carried out, during which much emphasis was placed on 
the calling of a layman. The sermon referred to the early days of the Christian 
era, when Ambrose was called from civil office to become the bishop of the 
Roman church. Cummings was pleased with his new position, for it made 
it possible for him to be a strong moral force in society in a more direct way 
than was possible for a university professor. He knew from the outset that 
his church board approved of his spending half of his time dealing with social 
problems. In fact, he regarded this as the practical application of his religious 
beliefs and the fulfillment of the motto of the South Congregational Church, 
“That They May Have Life More Abundantly.” 


II 


Cummings creed is revealed very fully in a sermon he delivered on the 
general subject “Unitarianism, What It Means and What It Can Do under 
Existing Conditions for the Help of Mankind.” * Cummings felt that a suit- 
. able definition and purpose of Unitarianism was “to promote the worship of 
God and the love and service of mankind in the spirit of Jesus.” Although 
these words have the ring of nineteenth-century Unitarianism, Cummings 
felt that the church was not static but was in a constant state of becoming. 
He looked to the church of the future as a vital social instrument, “the church 
universal of world religion, world democracy, world peace.” He saw Uni- 
tarianism as an outgrowth of the social message found in Christianity as well 
as in the other great religions and philosophies of the world: “The theology- 
weary world has been waiting for centuries, yes millenniums, for this prac- 
tical religion of worship, love and service, in the spirit of Jesus. For his spirit 
is the spirit of all great truth-seekers and prophets; the spirit of Buddha and 
Socrates and Isaiah and Emerson. ... Not the spirit of sacerdotalism or intol- 
erance. But the spirit of truth; the spirit of democracy; the family spirit of 
love and cooperation and devotion of strong to weak, which prevents weak- 
ness, and makes the weak strong and the strong stronger, and the world 
better and better without end.” 


4 The Layman's Answer. 
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Again and again, one finds in Cummings’ sermons his idea of Unitarianism 
as "applied religion," the religion of deed, not word; the religion of living 
the good life, not the religion of theology. In dealing with moral problems, 
he took the approach of the social reformer. To combat delinquency, he 
called for tax-supported social centers, settlement houses, playgrounds, gym- 
nasiums, public beaches, crying "Costs money? What if it does? What is 
money for? Have you any better use for it than training the boys of to-day 
and the men of tomorrow?" 5 

While he deprecated theology, he actually developed a socio-theological 
position of his own. He was continually pointing up a contrast in what he 
called the two Christianities, "The Religion of the Star and the Religion of 
the Cross." The star was his symbol that stood for both truth and love — 
the true religion that Jesus taught, a religion of love and help to mankind, 
which extended itself to everyone rich or poor, strong or helpless. The symbol 
was drawn from the Star of Bethlehem that shone down on everyone and 
that marked an occasion of joy and celebrated a new spirit of peace and good 
will to all living creatures. In one of his Christmas sermons, he declared that 
the Magi, as rich and powerful men giving gifts to the poor child, repre- 
sented a new idea of giving. ". . . The birthday of Christianity meant the 
birthday of a new epoch in human history, just because the guiding star of 
love has never ceased to shine above the cradle of the humblest child, from 
that first Christmas day till now. It still stands above the humblest tenements 
of this great city and of every city. And wise men and women, like our social 
settlers, have seen the star and followed it into the city slums. . . ." 9 

The cross, the traditional symbol of Christianity, represented the distortion 
of the religion of Jesus, which theologians had made when they placed an 
emphasis on the fall of man and the death of Jesus on the cross. Further, the 
cross stood for a narrowing of belief and for policies of exclusion and intol- 
erance by the Christian Church. Cummings felt that the religion of Jesus 
had been rejected by his followers and that the hope of new possibilities for 
mankind had become a “Lost Vision”: “So completely was the Vision lost 
that his death was thought to be of more importance than his life; his cruci- 


5 Temptation. A Sermon. A printed pamphlet, no date. A copy is in the Andover-Harvard 
Divinity School Library. 


6 Sermon 145, December 24 1905, "The Wise Men of the East.” Elaborations of the idea are 
found especially in other Christmas Sermons, for example: 1904, "The Lost Child or Christmas 
City"; 1906, "The Magi and the Star"; 1907, "The Wisemen's Christmas or the Stocking Fund." 
But it also appears in general sermons, such as some given in later years with titles like "The 
Two Christianities, the Star and the Cross," “The Shadow of the Cross," “The Two Crosses.” 
Cummings’ daughter, Mrs Carlton Qualey, remembers the “religion of the Star” : as the most 
distinctive feature of his religious outlook. 
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fixion was made an essential part of God’s plan of salvation, instead of a 
hideous crime against the holy spirit of truth for which the guilty world 
must pay the inevitable penalties of outraged moral law. ...” And since the 
world rejected the given and his gift, “that is why the guiding star of truth 
has been so long eclipsed by the baleful shadow of the cross.” ? 

Attitudes of this sort, with variations, are found throughout his writings, 
mixed in with religious and moral ideas that are characteristic of liberal Uni- 
tarian thought. He did not preach preparation for an after-life, for he did not 
accept the idea of immortality: “To live the life of love is to live the God-life,” 
he told his congregation. “It is as Jesus said — to have eternal life. To have 
it here and now and more and more abundantly.” § He did not accept the 
metaphysical concept of evil. His was the social worker’s approach — evil 
is a problem to be solved — or the muscular Christian’s approach — wrest- 
ling with evil is a form of spiritual exercise (“evil is your gymnasium appara- 
tus” ).° Although this sounds over-simplified or naive, it was really a part 
of his recognition that life is a very complex affair and full of infinite possi- 
bility. The idea that this “Imperfect World is the Best Possible Kind of 
World” 1 runs through all of his sermons that deal with the problem of evil." 
It is associated with his general view of life which could be best labelled 
evolutionary meliorism, a view shared by such diverse figures as Alfred Ten- 
nyson, Walt Whitman, Thomas Hardy, and G. B. Shaw. In one of his most 
widely known sermons, “New Heaven and New Earth,” he preached against 
the doctrine of the fall of man and declared rather that man is rising slowly to 
high estate: “Man is divine because he shares the divine purpose, and helps in 
the divine work. .. . Already he begins to know in part and understand in part 
the divine plan of the evolving universe of which he is a living part.... A 
whole universe has waited and worked for his coming —for the coming of him 
who is a little lower than the angels; for the coming of the Godlike man who 
is crowned with the honor and glory of being a co-partner and a co-creator 


with the Infinite.” !? 


7 Sermon, December 20 1914, “The Best Christmas Gift” (alternate title, “The Lost Vision”). 
It was given again in modified form, Christmas, 1921. 

8 Sermon 175, December 16 1906, “Love Never Faileth.” 

® Notes for a sermon, “Lest We Forget.” 

10 Ibid. 

11 The idea appears in sermons which he gave from 1904 to 1925 under such titles as “Evil 
Be Thou My Good,” “Helpful Hindrances,” “Spiritual Gymnastics,” “A Spiritual Daily Dozen.” 
But in his “Temptation” sermon, he warns his people against seeking out vice just in order 
“to try to strengthen virtue and get up their moral muscle.” 


12 Sermon 69, February 8 1903 (also delivered many times at other churches up through 1906). 
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Cummings optimism, along with the optimisms of a great many other 
people, underwent a shake-up during the Great War. However that may be, 
he did not have the temperament for disillusionment. His civic-mindednéss 
just underwent a change to world-mindedness. He had been a trustee of the 
World Peace Foundation since 1910. In 1916 he became the General Secre- 
tary, and after the war he continued in his post, concerning himself with 
war-relief work. 

If he had any disillusionment, he directed it against Christianity, for he 
felt that Christianity had failed as a world religion during the war. He began 
to place his hopes in a new area, the World Peace movement. He prophesied 
the development of a new universal church, “because the business men — 
the statesmen — the educators — the world’s wise (as opposed to the church- 
men) have decided to do what religion has so long left undone. . . . Like 
practical people they have decided to be peacemakers — not simply Peace 
Talkers.” He foresaw “the real Church Militant — League to Enforce 
Peace.” 13 In these later years, Cummings apparently dreamed of a new reli- 
gious organization that would be successfully international, an organization 
that would have the religious breadth of Unitarianism and the secular scope 
of the League of Nations. In his notes for sermons one finds references to 
"The Family of Nations,” 14 “The Religion of Worldliness,” 15 "The Kingdom 
of Heaven on Earth,” 16 “World Patriotism,” 1?” “The Church of World 
Peace.” 18 The most fascinating elaboration is found in an outline beginning, 
“Wanted! A Supernational Religion,” which he describes as the “Religion of 
Jesus Pacified or Peacemaker.” The creed is “Blessed are the Peacemakers’; 
its symbol is the star of Bethlehem; its motto is the angel's song, “Peace on 
Earth, Good Will to Men”; its calendar would begin in 1915, “The Year of 
the Peacemaker”; later years would be designated A.P.!? 

Whatever his dream, Edward Cummings was accommodated within the 
Unitarian Church and he continued his World Peace work until the end of 
his life. 

18 Notes for the sermon, “What Is Coming?”, no date. 


14 Notes for a sermon on "Flags," no date. 


15 Notes for a sermon on “Worldliness,” a term which took on the meaning of both universality 
and the practical application of spiritual ideas. 


16 Notes for the sermon, “What Is Coming?” 

17 Notes for a sermon, “A Spirit in Search of a Body,” no date. 

18 Notes for sermon titles or for ideas about the name of a new religion, no date. 

19 Notes and outline for the sermon, “A Supernational Religion vs. Supernatural,” 1915. 
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III 
Edward Cummings son, E. E. Cummings, the poet, did not see his father 
quite in the way I have described him. He saw him as the balanced, well- 
rounded man, to be sure, but he stressed details that show him less of an 
intellectual or spiritual leader and more of a manly kind of American hero — 
a combination of Daniel Boone and Benjamin Franklin: 


He was a New Hampshire man, 6 foot 2,? a crack shot and a famous fly- 
fisherman & a firstrate sailor (his sloop was named The Actress) & a 
woodsman who could find his way through forests primeval without a 
compass & a canoeist who'd stillpaddle you up to a deer without ruffling 
the surface of a pond & an ornithologist & taxidermist & (when he gave up 
hunting) an expert photographer . . . & an actor who portrayed Julius 
Caesar in Sanders Theatre & a painter (both in oils & watercolours) & 
a better carpenter than any professional &...a plumber who just for the 
fun of it installed his own waterworks & (while at Harvard) a teacher 
with small use for professors — by whom (Royce, Lanman, Taussig, etc.) 
we were literally surrounded (but not defeated) — & later (at Doctor 
Hale's socalled South Congregational really Unitarian Church) a preacher 
who announced, during the last war, that The Gott Mit Uns boys were 
in error since the only thing which mattered was for man to be on God's 
side ... & horribly shocked his pewholders by crying “the kingdom of 
Heaven is no spiritual roofgarden: it's inside you” *! & my father had the 
first telephone in Cambridge & (Long before any Model T Ford) he 
piloted an Orient Buckboard with Friction Drive produced by the 
Waltham watch company & my father sent me to a certain public school 
because its principal was a gentle immense coal black negress . . . & my 
father was a servant of the people who fought Boston's biggest & crook- 
edest politician fiercely all day & a few evenings later sat down with him 
cheerfully at the Rotary Club & my father's voice was so magnificent that 
he was called on to impersonate God from Beacon Hill (he was heard 
all over the Common)... .?? 


What he is remembering especially is his father during their summers in 
New Hampshire. In 1899 Mr Cummings had bought a farm near Silver Lake 
where the family then spent their summers. Joy Farm, with a view of Mount 
Chocorua, surrounded by forest, was a boy's paradise. Here Estlin rode a 


20 Note that he adds an inch to his father's height. 


21 In Sermon 69 "New Heaven and New Earth," Edward Cummings told his hearers: "Now 
timid people do not enjoy having the old heaven and the old earth pass away. . . . The old- 
fashioned three-story universe just suited them. . . . There was a hell in the basement for their 
enemies and the enemies of God; there was a heavenly roof-garden for themselves and their 
friends on top; and the earth was a sort of recruiting station halfway between the two." Also 
he preached Sermon 22, May 19 1901, "The Kingdom of Cod Is Within You." 


?2 From a letter to Paul Rosenfeld which E. E. Cummings quoted in I: Six Non-Lectures ( Cam- 
bridge, Mass, 1953), Non-lecture One, "i & my parents." 
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pony, ran in the meadow, climbed trees, played in the hayloft, hiked up 
mountain trails. Later, when Mr Cummings, with his own hands, built a 
cottage on the lake shore, all the water lore was there for learning too. It was 
in the setting of the great outdoors then that Edward Cummings took on 
heroic proportions for his son. More than this, young Cummings was physi- 
cally his father’s inferior. He had not inherited his father’s build. He was dis- 
couraged to discover that as he grew up, he did not fill out and did not be- 
come as tall as his father. He grew to be only five feet ten inches, and as a 
snapshot shows, he was still very slender at the age of twenty-three. 

Given this father-son situation, it is remarkable that young Cummings ever 
made much of a success of his life as a human being, He had a dominant, 
energetic father who mastered all the areas he entered, who would always 
be in stature a giant compared to his ordinary self, and who, note well, had 
a voice like God. It would seem a tremendous task for him to assert his own 
identity in the shadow of such a presence. But young Cummings did carry 
out a normal course of reaction against his father. He was irritated by many 
of his father’s do-good activities, especially his membership in the Watch 
and Ward society and his temperance work. Later, when E. E. Cummings 
became the outspoken champion of individualism and the foe of group action, 
he was chopping away at his father’s organizational approach to social prob- 
lems and at his father’s position as a socialist and a supporter of the political 
concept of one world. Also when he handled sexual situations with either 
mischief or unsparing frankness in his early poems, he was the minister’s son 
dissociating himself from his father's image as a guardian of public morals. 

Besides following this simple reaction pattern, young Cummings even- 
tually achieved “self-actualization,” as the psychologists say, by turning to 
important fields which his father had not conquered. He became a poet and 
a painter. Indeed, the classic reconciliation of father and son began to come 
about when young Cummings published his first book, The Enormous Room. 
Much of the credit for the satisfactory relationship must go to Edward Cum- 
mings, who tried to allow his son freedom and independence. He let him 
concentrate in classics at Harvard, although he would have preferred it if 
his son had followed a course of study more closely related to contemporary 
life. He was ready to let him follow a career as a painter, although he worried 
deeply about how the boy would make a living. He was proud of his son’s 
abilities and encouraged him to develop in every way he could. But he was 
much relieved when Estlin wrote The Enormous Room, for he then knew 
that Estlin could take care of himself in language. 
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Edward Cummings’ impact on his son’s development was forceful. He 
provided an example of power and success and excellence in his own life. 
He created and colored strongly an atmosphere in which Estkn's unique 
and valuable personality emerged. But there are a few rather specific and 
important ways in which Edward Cummings helped to shape E. E. Cum- 
mings, the poet. Most prominent is the constant verbalization which was 
part of a minister’s life. Then too, some of Edward Cummings’ own habits 
of language were good for the ears of someone who was going <o speak as 
a poet. He loved word-play. His sermons had puns, had toyings with proverbs 
and mottos and slogans, linguistic ways to attract or surprise the minds of 
his parishioners. (“Judge Actions by their People,” “Worldliness is next to 
Godliness,” “I want my church to be a layman’s church,” and so on). He dealt 
liberally in metaphor and in large controling images. His sermon titles indi- 
cate it: “The Picture Puzzle of the Universe,” “Mud Pies,” “Spiritual Peren- 
nials.” Much of this was a New England habit of mind, an emblematic view 
of the world we live in. But Edward Cummings went beyond :t to create 
parables: “Invisible Barrriers or the Bird in the Window,” “The Parable of 
the Sugar Place” (a moral application of the process of maple-sugar-mak- 
ing), “The New Year Bank Account,” “The Elevator or the Ups and Downs 
of Life,” “The Railway Train Parable” (about the illusion of movement when 
you are standing still). When his son in later years wrote Santra Claus, A 
Morality, he was following, and surpassing, his father’s practice 

Unknowingly, Edward Cummings also showed his son some of the prac- 
tical ways a writer operates. Very few of his sermons were extemporary pre- 
sentations. Most were written out so that a copy might be read by a church 
member or sent to the Boston Evening Transcript. They were numbered, la- 
belled, kept in folders, taken out again for delivery at other chu-ches or for 
revision, redevelopment, and redelivery at the South Congregational Church. 
Mr Cummings sketched plans for compilations of books made uf: of his best 
parables. One was “The Optimist’s Library”; another was "Chaoters in Sa- 
cred American History” (sermons for national holidays rather than religious 
holidays). The best was a group of Christmas sermons, to be published with 
illustrations as “My Christmas Gift to the Children of the Worlc.”; it was to 
be “dedicated to my son and daughter, Edward and Elizabeth." *? But noth- 
ing came of these plans. His most successful venture in publication was his 
encouraging Estlin to write about experiences in the French deteation camp, 
The Enormous Room, and his peddling the manuscript until it was sold to 
Boni and Liveright. 


23 Notes in a folder of Sermons marked “Parables.” 
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Edward Cummings is partly responsible for a world-view which occasion- 
ally emerges in E. E. Cummings’ poems. It is a combination of humanism 
and natural religion that is distinctly Unitarian in coloration because the 
celebration of man and the appreciation of the natural world are the two 
most outstanding features of Unitarianism. This appears in such poems and 
lines as “i thank You God for most this amazing / day,” “in Spring comes (no 
one asks his name) a mender of things,” “the single secret will still be man,” 
“from spiralling ecstatically this / proud nowhere of earth’s most prodi- 
gious night / blossoms a newborn babe” — besides the numerous poetic ack- 
nowledgments of leaves, flowers, stars, children, and other everyday miracles 
of creation. 

If any or all of this is not enough, Edward Cummings helped to create a 
happy childhood for his son; in Estlin’s words, “. . . no father on this earth 
ever loved or ever will love his son more profoundly.” ?* This is growing 
weather good enough for anyone's formative years, be he poet or not. 


IV 


Toward the end of his life, Edward Cummings was able to bring about a 
merger that he had long hoped for. Boston had too many Unitarian churches 
with small congregations. The South Congregational Church merged in 1925 
with the First Church in Boston, the church of Hutchinson, Winthrop, Brad- 
street, Endecott, and Cotton. The First Church, at 64 Marlborough Street, 
had the splendid building and the great tradition; the South Congregational 
had the Skinner organ and the active membership. Cummings now divided 
his time between the World Peace Foundation and his post as minister emeri- 
tus of the church. He had only another year to live before he met his death 
when his automobile, in a blinding snowstorm, crashed into a railroad train. 
His ashes are buried in Forest Hills Cemetery, Boston. 

He has more than one memorial. In the Hale Memorial Chapel of the First 
Church, a bronze tablet with a bas relief, a half-figure in profile, describes 
him simply: "Teacher. Preacher. Peacemaker.” In Silver Lake, New Hamp- 
shire, a tall, cone-shaped lighthouse built of lakestone, which stands at the 
head of Silver Lake, was erected by the townsfolk in his memory. They had 
never considered Cummings "summer people." But the best known memorial 
is the long tribute by his son, "my father moved through dooms of love," 
which rises in climax to this conclusion: 


24 Nonlecture One, "i & my parents." 
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My father moved through theys of we, 
singing each new leaf out of each tree 
(and every child was sure that spring 
danced when she heard my father sing ) 


then Jet men kill which cannot share, 

let blood and flesh be mud and mire, 
scheming passion, passion willed, 
freedom a drug that’s bought and sold... 


though dull were all we taste as bright, 
bitter all utterly things sweet, 
maggoty minus and dumb death 

all we inherit, all bequeath 


and nothing quite so least as truth 

— I say though hate were why men breathe — 
because my father lived his soul 

love is the whole and more than all *5 


25 From "my father moved through dooms of love" in Poems 1923-1954 by E. E. Cummings, 
copyright, 1940, by E. E. Cummings. Reprinted by permission of Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc. 


The Composition of Milton’s At a Solemn Musick 


By P. L. Heyworta 
University of Toronto 


RAFTS OF many poems included by Milton in the edition of 1645 
are to be found in the poet's manuscript notebook preserved in the 
library of Trinity College, Cambridge.’ This manuscript has received much 
scholarly attention in this century, most of it in recent years directed towards 
the dating of the poems it contains; little use has been made of the evidence 
it affords of Milton's method of composition, of the way in which a poem took 
shape under his hand.? What follows is an attempt to reconstruct the textual 
pre-history of one of these poems. 


I 


At a Solemn Musick appears in the Trinity MS in four separate and con- 
secutive drafts covering two manuscript pages.’ Trinity « shows the poem in 
a very early state and may well be Milton's first manuscript draft — it is, at 
least, difficult to imagine an earlier stage of composition than it represents.* 


1 Trinity College, Cambridge MS R.34. I have used throughout the facsimile edited by W. Aldis 
Wright Facsimile of the Manuscript of Milton's Minor Poems ( Cambridge 1899). 


2 In the last several years J. T. Shawcross has made extensive use of the Trinity MS, chiefly for 
the purpose of dating the poems it contains. Studies of the habits of composition revealed by the 
manuscript are few, the most interesting of them are: E. Gosse "The Milton Manuscripts at 
Trinity" Atlantic Monthly uxxxv (1900) 586-593; Laura Lockwood “Milton’s Corrections to the 
Minor Poems" MLN xxv (1910) 201-205; J. S. Diekhoff “Critical Activity of the Poetic Mind: 
John Milton" PMLA rv (1940) 748—772; Diekhoff "The Trinity Manuscript and the Dictation 
of Paradise Lost" PO xxvux (1949) 44-52; and especially “A Note on Comus” RES vm (1932) 
170—176 by the late Professor C. S. Lewis, who first drew my attention to the Trinity MS. 

Gosse and Miss Lockwood restrict themselves to remarks about a limited and arbitrary selection 
of readings and variants from a number of poems; Diekhoff ("Critical Activity") attempts a 
fuller a more systematic survey of Milton's alterations under three heads: I Vividness and 
Clarity; II Poetic Suggestiveness; HI Tone-Color, taking most of his examples from Comus 
and Lycidas. None of them examines a single poem in detail and none devotes much space to 
At a Solemn Musick. Since in most cases where they do discuss alterations in the drafts of ASM 
my conclusions differ from theirs I have thought it worthwhile where I disagree to quote or 
paraphrase their remarks in a footnote, usually without comment. Professor Lewis deals with 
considerations of poetic decorum in Milton’s revisions, in manuscript and later, of the text of 
Comus, and much of what he says is relevant to my own conclusions about Milton’s revisions of 
ASM. There is an interesting discussion of the text of the poem from a special point of view in 
L. Spitzer Classical and Christian Ideas of World Harmony ed A. G. Hatcher (Baltimore 1963) 
103-107. It is unfortunately marred by inaccuracies which seem to result in part from the unsatis- 
factory edition of the poem used by Spitzer, but also from his own carelessness and his zeal for 
the case he is arguing. 


3 I refer to these drafts as a, B, y, 5; a, B, and ô are drafts of the complete poem, y is a draft 
of the second half of the poem from line 17 to the end, They occur on pages 4 and 5 of the MS; 
p 4 contains the whole of a, and $ as far as line 16, p 5 contains f from line 17 to the end, y and ô. 


* This is also Diekhoff's opinion (“Dictation” p 52). 
[ 450 ] 
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Trinity ? is a final and fair copy which, apart from orthography and punctua- 
tion, differs from the printed text of 1645 only in one substantive reading and 
one alteration of syntax.” 

An examination of the successive manuscript versions is very revealing. In 
Milton’s modification of particular lines and images he displays a skarp critical 
self-consciousness in relation to his own poetry, a self-consciousness con- 
trolled chiefly by two principles. First, the need, especially important in a 
poem the informing metaphor of which is an explicitly musical harmony, to 
avoid particular readings which may be held to breach the calculated eu- 
phony of the whole. Second, considerations of poetic decorum involving the 
elimination of diction and images which would be in any way inzppropriate 
to the grand theme of man’s reconciliation to God, and the august setting 
of the celestial regions. 

There are two clear examples of alteration in the interest o7 euphony. 
In f at line 5 Milton first writes high rays d Phantasie; high is struck out and 
up written in above it, and the emended reading up rays'd is wr:tten in the 
margin; finally this too is scratched out, the original reading high raysd is 
restored and found in all subsequent drafts. Milton’s vacillation is explained 
by line 11 which he originally wrote as high lifted loud arch-angell trumpets 
blow. This resulted in the unhappy repetition high rays d / high liftzd. His first 
thought was to alter line 5 high rays'd to up raysd and he did s». Then he 
saw that he could both keep his original reading in line 5 and improve line 11: 
he rewrote line 11 as thire loud uplifted angell trumpets blow and restored 
high raysd in line 5.° The same motive is to be seen in Milton’s revision of 
line 15. In « lines 15-16 read hymnes d<evout> & sacred Psalmes / singing 
ever<lastingl>y. In $ line 15 sacred is altered to holie. Milton did not need a 
very sensitive ear to tell him that the alliterative sequence sacred Psalmes 
singing was not the most euphonious passage he had ever written.” 


5 The substantive alteration, line 6, content for concent of o, B and 8 is generally agreed to be 
a printer’s error. The second edition of 1673 follows the ms in reading concent. For the alteration 
of syntax, see p 454 below. Unless I specify otherwise, whenever I quote it is from 5. Line refer- 
ences are always to ð, but spelling, capitalization, punctuation and abbreviation ar those of the 
particular version I happen to be quoting. 


6 Miss Lockwood (p 204) comments on the change in line 11 but does not mention the repeti- 
tion. She attributes the alteration simply to Milton's desire to make the line mare effectively 
onomatopoeic: '[he] gains, not thought but sound.’ 


7 There is a correction of the same kind in the holograph of Lycidas in the same ms. There 
lines 175—176 originally read wfh nectar pure his oozie docs he laves / listening the unexpressive 
nuptiall song; listening is struck out, & heares is written in the margin. Cp also Gosse (p 590): 
‘in the great Song which Comus sings in entering, the sun originally allayed his glowing axle 
“in the steep Tartessian stream." Reading it over, the hissing sound struck the poet's delicate 
ear, and he found Atlantic instead, which reduces the whole to harmony.’ Diexhoff ‘Critical 
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A tendency to abandon the vigorous or unusual image in favour of one 
less remarkable, to subdue in the interest of unity in tone? the operation, in 
short, of the principle of poetic decorum, is noticeable in the drafts of At a 
Solemn Musick as it is elsewhere in the manuscript. In two cases in $ it results 
in a straightforward emendation of an original reading: in the last line of 
the eventually excised passage between lines 4 and 5 the decorous native is 
substituted for home bred; and in the phrase harsh chromatick jarres in a 
passage after line 18 also omitted in the final version, ill sounding is substi- 
tuted for the technical chromatick. One rather comic impropriety, the de- 
scription in « of the cherubim as youthf<ul> . . . squires (presumably to em- 
phasise their subordination to the seraphim ), is simply omitted in 8 and sub- 
sequent versions. 

Similar considerations are probably also responsible for Milton's succes- 
sive revisions of line 3. In « (in which, as a result of a tear affecting the top 
left-hand corner of the page, the beginning of the line is wanting) it appears 
as <. . . .»vine power & joynt force employ. In 6 this is abandoned and stands 
originally as Mixe yo’ choise chords, & happiest sounds employ. Except for 
the last word the whole line is then struck out and wed yo" divine sounds, & 
mixt power employ is written in the margin and this is the final form of the 
line.° 





Activity’ p 765 and n22 quotes other examples of Milton's redistribution of troublesome allitera- 
tion in the interest of euphony. 

The need to substitute holie for sacred in line 15 may have led Milton to make another 
alteration in 8: a line in high misterious holie spousall meet, part of a passage which stands 
between lines 4 and 5 in a and fj, but which is omitted in subsequent versions, has holie deleted 


with happie (the original a reading) in the margin. 
8 The phrase is Professor Lewis's. 


® Miss Lockwood (p 203) sees this recasting as an example of Milton substituting ‘a less tech- 
nical word or phrase, as if he himself saw the possible danger to his poetry from his learning,’ 
and she is supported by Diekhoff (‘Critical Activity’ 1 749). This seems to me doubtful. It is 
easy to exaggerate Milton’s concern to avoid technical musical terms: musical metaphors came 
to him very readily when writing both poetry and prose; see I. Langdon Milton’s Theory of 
Poetry and Fine Art (New Haven 1924) 45-50. It is difficult to see how Milton could account 
mixe yo" choise chords too ‘learned’ when in ASM he allows to stand such technical words as 
concent, disproportion'd and diapason (the first of which defeated the printer of 1645: he 
corrupted it to content). The revision seems to be dictated rather by the impropriety involved 
in urging a Blest paire of Sirens . . . anses borne, harmonious sisters to ‘mix choice chords’ in 
the manner of a country housewife making jam; it is a striking image but too bluff for the context. 

The line is incidentally an impressive example of Milton’s artistic economy, of his reluctance 
to discard any material that can be turned to effective use, The final form of the line salvages 
from the rejected a version the phrase <di>vine power, and from the original B version sounds 
and the verb mix; and it is from a cross-coupling of these that the final divine sounds and mixt 
power, and an immeasurably stronger line, emerge. Similar economy can be seen in the revision 
of line 20, which in y first appears as drown'd natures chime & wt? tumultuous din; this is altered 
in the same version to jarr against natures chime & wth harsh din. The source of the revision 
is a line found in both a and f but omitted in y: by leaving out those harsh chromatick [ill 
sounding B] jarres. 
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Even where decorum does not immediately suggest to Milton what the 
reading should be, it leaves him in no doubt what to exclude. In x at line 14 
Milton first writes fresh greene palmes; fresh greene is in the same draft 
deleted and blooming victorious palmes stands in the margin. 6, however, 
has blooming in the text with blooming or victorious still as a marginal alter- 
native. At this point Milton was undecided: determined to omit frzsh greene, 
he favours in 8 blooming. By the time he reached 3 he had realised that bloom- 
ing suffered many of the disadvantages of fresh greene: it is too verdant and 
colourful for the traditionally lustrous glories of heaven. However reluctantly, 
he was compelled to delete it and insert victorious.? 

In two places it is probable that we owe Milton’s revisions to the principles 
neither of euphony nor decorum, but to his awareness of possible ambiguity 
in his original readings and his desire to avoid misinterpretation arising from 
them. Line 17 originally appears in « as that wee below may learne w"* hart 
& voice and is in the same draft altered to that wee w'^ undiscoraing hart & 
voice. This is carried over to 8 but is there altered to that wee on earth wf* 
undiscording voice of the final version. The first « reading is weak, but the 
amended « reading suffers from a double disadvantage. First, it is ambiguous, 
and might suggest to a careless reader that wee refers to line 14 just spirits — 
leaving the reader to work out how Milton achieves his own translation to 
the body of the elect. Second, it does not make the distinction it is necessary 
to make at this point (the first line of the second half of the poem): that 
Milton is now concerned with mundane and not celestial regions, with earth 
rather than with heaven. The original version of the line established this 
satisfactorily with wee below; the final version makes the point even more 
clearly with the insertion of wee on earth." 


10 Miss Lockwood (p 203): the change ges ‘a thought in accord with the context’. It may be 
argued that since the palmes belong to the Puritans who suffered under Charles I (those just 
spirits), Milton's final reading victorious is explained by his desire to emphasise their victory in 
death. But this leaves out of account Milton's tardiness in settling on victorious anc the fact that 
he favoured. blooming in B. The same sort of alteration made for the same sort of reasons may, 
I think, be seen in the dropping of the ful! line yellow, watchet, greene & blew from the 
Hesperides passage after Comus 995: the fresh and colourful violence of nature is out of place 
in the heavenly regions. In both cases Milton sacrificed the striking image to the poinciple of 
decorum. 

11 Diekhoff ("Critical Activity’ p 763): an example of a change ‘in which comparatively empty 
lines are filled out with material of weight and substance.’ For Milton's concern to keep a 
similar sharp and structurally important distinction between ‘heaven’ and earth cp Professor 
Lewis's remarks on the excised Hesperian passage which in Trinity appears in the prologue to 
Comus: ‘In the present text . . . we pass in a single verse from the cold, tingling, almost un- 
breathable, region of the aerial spirits to the smoak and stir of this dim spot. . . . The intrusion 
of an terede realm, [described in the excised passage] as serene as the air and as warmly 
inviting as the earth, ruins this effect and therefore justly perished. . . . Nothing ‘hat blurs the 
distinction between the region of the Spirit and the region of Comus must be admitted’ (p 175). 
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The other alteration directed towards avoiding misinterpretation occurs 
at some point between ? and the printed version of 1645. It involves a change 
in the syntax of the last line of the poem To live & sing w® him in endlesse 
morne of light.” In 1645 this becomes To live with him, and sing in endles 
morn of light. Milton was unusually slow to realise the impropriety of the 
‘celestial consort’ joining the chorus of the blessed in raising a joyful noise 
unto the Lord. 

The two nicest examples of Milton’s poetic judgement in the drafts of 
At a Solemn Musick are to be seen in the descriptions (lines 10-13) of the 
seraphim and cherubim which constitute the heavenly orchestra. In « the 
bad state of the manuscript at this point (line 10) allows us only to see that 
the seraphim are described as standing in princely row. Applied to the 
highest of the angelic orders the epithet princely is supererogatory and Milton 
in 8 altered it to tripled, presumably to give an impression of great numbers. 
But two lines later he realised that his Cherubick hoast in thousand quires 
is enough to suggest that; he went back, deleted tripled and substituted 
burning. 

In doing so Milton makes use of two pieces of knowledge, one private and 
technical, the other public and popular. As an Hebraist he would associate 
the word seraphim with its presumed root säraph, to burn; and he would be 
aware of the traditional colouring of the seraphim in the red symbolically 
appropriate to them as creatures especially distinguished by fervour of love. 
Poetically, the substitution is very effective. The participle burning gives 
life and vigour to the static tableau; it increases the variety of the colourful 
scene and contrasts with the sapphire-coulour d throne, the golden wires of 
the harps and the victorious palmes; and retrospectively it gives added 
strength and intensity to the alliterating bright earlier in the same line." 

In « the passage describing the cherubim runs as follows: 


and youthf<ul cher»ubim sweet-winged squires 
in ten thous<and quirÿes 


12 The syntax of this line is constant throughout the ms versions, and after a, so is the text. 
But for the last image there occur in a the following variants: ever-endlesse light, ever-glorious 
light, uneclipsed light, where day dwells wthout night, endlesse morne of light, cloudlesse morne 
of light, endlesse birth of light, cloudlesse birth of light and never parting light. Milton makes 
no aisles between these until he has written out his next draft. The reading endlesse morne 
of light is found in B and thereafter. 

Gosse (p 590) gives this as ‘an instance of the extreme and punctilious care the poet took to 
make his expression exactly suit his thought and his music’; Miss Lockwood (p 204): ‘[it] com- 
bines the two ideas he is seeking, duration and brightness.’ She may be right, 

18 The text reads <...>>e the ser<...... > princely row. 


14 Miss Lockwood (p 203): ‘the substituted burning unifies the line by carrying out the idea 
of bright. 
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in which, while obviously incomplete as it stands, the elements of Milton's 
final image are plain to see. But the passage adds over-explicitness to the 
indecorum already noticed: cherubim were represented as children from 
the earliest times, and the idea of youthfulness suggested by the whole phrase 
youthf<ul> . . . sweet-winged squires is superfluous. The flaccid and shapeless 
« reading becomes in $ and thereafter and the Cherubick hoast in thousand 
quires. 
Thus, the inchoate and fragmentary seraphim / cherubim passage changes 

from this in «: 

<...>e the ser<aphim in»princely row 

‘loud symphonie of silver trumpets blow 
and youthf<ul cher»ubim sweet-winged squires 
in ten thousand quir»es 


to this in 6: 
where the bright Seraphim in burning row 
thire loud uplifted angell trumpets blow 


and the Cherubick hoast in thousand quires 
touch thire immortall harps of golden wires 


And it is in the very act of compressing and transcribing that the last line 
must have come to Milton: there is no trace of it in «. 


II 


The final version of the poem is remarkable for its economy and simplicity 
of structure. The twenty-eight lines are divided into three distinct sections: 
the first sixteen lines down to singing everlastingly describe the music in 
heaven; the next eight lines explain how mankind was once able to perceive 
and answer the heavenly music till disproportion' d sin / jarr d against natures 
chime; the last four lines are a plea that man may soone againe renew that 
song and be reunited to God. 

In 6 the clarity and strength of this structure is barely apparent. !5 Between 
lines 4 and 5 occurs the following passage: 


and as yo* equall raptures temper'd sweet 
in high misterious happie spousall meet 
snatch us from earth a while 

us of our selves & native woes beguile. 


15 I ignore a. since the upper left-hand part of p 4 is badly torn and as a result the beginnings 
of the first eleven lines of the final text and the middle of the next five are largely wanting, and 
quotation would be difficult. But there is enough of the text digit to show that it contains 
substantially the same material as B, which, for present purposes, is all that matters. 
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after line 16 stands this couplet: 


while all the starrie rounds & arches blue 
resound & eccho Hallelu. 


Further, after line 18 6 runs as follows, three lines now omitted standing 
instead of the seven between 18 and 26: 


by leaving out those harsh ill sounding jarres 
of clamourous sin that all our musick marres 
& in our lives & in our song 

may keepe in tune &c. 


It is clear that with these passages interpolated, the poem was in its early 
drafts very diffuse, and was to that extent much less effective than it is in the 
final version. 

The first modification of the original structure is the excision of the couplet 
after line 16. Its presence undercuts the climax reached in the short line 
singing everlastingly; this is the heart of the poem, and that Milton intended 
it to be so from the beginning is clear from the fact that it is the one line 
certainly unchanged in all four drafts. To run on the sense into the resonantly 
hollow chorus of this couplet would be to dissipate the rhetorical impact of 
the first fifteen lines and Milton rightly cut it out.!f 

The excised couplet occurs at the bottom of p 4 and 8 continues at the top 
of p 5. It is followed by the third draft y of the second half of the poem from 
line 17 to the end, and this is followed by the final and fair copy à. A glance 
at pages 4 and 5 makes one thing clear: the mass of corrections and variant 
readings on the former and the absence of them on the latter. A closer 
scrutiny reveals another fact: apart from the very obvious excision of the 
couplet after line 16, p 5 contains every major structural change. 

The third draft y of the final lines (17-28) is particularly important. The 
three lines left standing in $ after line 18 are omitted * and the present 
lines between 18 and 26 are inserted. The extraordinary fact is that these 
seven lines are written with only four alterations, and appear without 


16 The couplet is quoted by Gosse (p 590) ‘since Milton's failures are more than most men's 
successes." 

17 Simple miswritings apart, p 5 contains only five verbal substitutions — one of these in a 
passage eventually omitted — two insertions and one deletion. 

18 The first of the three lines is quoted in its unrevised form by leaving out those harsh chromat- 
ick jarres by Gosse (p 590) with the comment “Milton’s ear instinctively felt [it to be] discordant,’ 
19 For two of these alterations, the substitution of jarr'd against for drown’d and of harsh for 
tumultuous in line 20, see n? above. 
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further change in 8. This extended piece of spontaneous composition has no 
parallel in other drafts of this poem. 

Finally, Milton rewrote the whole poem in a fair copy à, and in transcrib- 
ing omitted the four lines which stand between lines 4 and 5 in « and 6, and 
which, with the intrusion into the world of heavenly music of the petty 
human element in the plaintive bleat snatch us from earth a while / us of 
our selves & native woes beguile detract from the sonorous vigour of the 
heavenly chorus.?? 


III 


From these particular observations emerge some distinctive principles in 
relation to Milton's method of composition in Af a Solemn Musick. From the 
first draft it is clear that before he wrote it down the limits of the poem were 
fixed in his mind: * the first four lines of the poem, the central singing 
everlastingly, and the last line, are all substantially the same in « as they are 
in 1645.22? Page 4 shows that Milton was first concerned to get his individual 
images and lines right, to find the exact word or phrase and the one appro- 
priate in the context.?? This done, he turned to the task of making his poem 
into a coherent whole, rejecting superfluities as he does in p 5: he moves from 
a perfecting of the separate parts to the knitting of them into a self-consistent 
and interdependent unity. 

In this rigorous examination and correction of successive drafts of his poem 
there appear all the qualities of the mature Milton: the self-critical eye and the 
sensitive ear, the taste and judgement necessary in a poet already feeling, as 
the Trinity manuscript shows, the first motions of epic ambitions. And we 


20 At some point between his final and fair copy 8 and 1645 Milton made one small alteration 
that is structurally important. Although ô is only intermittently punctuated, the single full stop 
that appears in it is after line 16 singing everlastingly; in 1645 this is changed to a semi-colon. 
In 1645 the only full stop (that at the end of the poem excepted) stands after line 24. Thus, 
the climax that occurs in 6 at line 16 is muted while the coda-like effect of the last four lines 
is emphasised and secures for the last line of the poem its full rhetorical weight. 

21 Cp Diekhoff ("Dictation' p 52): ‘If the draft of At a Solemn Music is a first draft, Milton had 
the idea for the poem carefully worked out, he had it completely if tentatively phrased, even 
to the rhymes, before he put pen to paper.’ 

22 The first four lines in & are acephalous but in the remaining and larger part of the lines 
there are no corrections, and only line 3 (which is altered in B) is, punctuation and orthography 
aside, different in the published version. The last line of the poem was from the first obviously 
intended to be the climax. In a, y and ô it both has an initial capital and is begun farther over 
to the left than is the rest of the poem. It is also metrically distinguished in being an alexandrine 
and, it may be remarked, would have remained such whichever of his nine alternatives Milton 
had chosen for the final image. 


23 Allowing for the demands of euphony and decorum I would argue that in the drafts of this 


poem there is no instance of Milton going from one reading to another less strong. 
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can see, in the apparently spontaneous irruption of poetry in y remarked 
on above, that without which all the rest of the poet's equipment would be 
useless: the man (to misuse a word of his own) instinct with poetry.” 

Finally, from this early essay it is perhaps possible to gain a clearer under- 
standing of what lies behind Richardson’s remarks about the poet’s habit 
in his age: ‘that he frequently Compos lying in Bed in a Morning ("twas 
Winter Sure Then) I have been Well inform’d, that when he could not Sleep, 
but lay Awake whole Nights, he Try'd; not One Verse could he make; at 
Other times flow'd Easy his Unpremeditated Verse, with a certain Impetus | 
and Æstro, as Himself seem’d to Believe. Then, at what Hour soever, he 
rung for his Daughter to Secure what Came. I have been also told he would 
Dictate many, perhaps 40 Lines as it were in a Breath, and then reduce them 
to half the Number.’ ?* 


24 This passage is a warning against trying to explain Milton's ‘process of creation’ even when 
the evidence is as full as it is in the present case. I have intentionally avoided using any such 
term in discussing the pre-history of the poem. It seems to me to be at odds with the image 
of Milton that I have tried to reveal — that of a careful technician concerned with the practical 
details of composition. I think also that it tries to explain too much: a poem has beginnings but 
no beginning; we cannot know what happened before Milton reached the point of deciding to 
write down his ideas and to sketch the poem in outline. 


25 J. Richardson Explanatory Notes and Remarks on Milton's Paradise Lost (London 1734); 
reprinted in The Early Lives of Milton ed H. Darbishire (London 1932) p 291. 
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the Veronica Legend 
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OLIOS 77-99? of the fifteenth-century Cleveland Public Library MS. 
W q091.92-C468 ! contain a compilation in English prose of stories 
from the Bible joined to an account of the legend of Veronica and the 
destruction of Jerusalem. The compiler offers us brief highlights of sacred 
history from Creation to Pentecost and, with greater art, the picturesque 
details of Veronica’s relic and the Roman military expedition to punish 
Jerusalem and so avenge Christ's death. The story of Veronica ' s miraculous 
cure of a Roman emperor which resulted in the Romans’ becoming the 
agents of God's wrath against the Jews was a medieval favorite, appearing 
in both Latin and vernacular literature. This legend, as we may ezpect from 
its popularity, attained a number of distinct versions, which have since been 
classified by Dobschiitz in his history of the legend's growth.? Which of the 
many versions of the Veronica legend does the Cleveland MS record? 
Within the past eighty years this question has received severzl answers. 
The material in the Cleveland MS has been identified, somewhat confus- 
ingly, with three well-known versions of the legend: the Vindscta Salva- 


1 MS. W q091.92-c468, collection: The John C. White Department, Cleveland Pcblic Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio (olin Aldenham; post Goldschmidt Sales Catalogue 50, item 59). MS on paper 
(290 x 200 mm); 100 leaves, numbered 1-99 (two leaves numbered 13). Written (black ink 
on unruled paper) late fifteenth century. Bound old half calf over wooden boards. For brief 
descriptions of MS see Lord Aldenham’s Catalogue of the Aldenham Library, rev Helen Rudd 
(Letchworth 1914) p 55; Book Prices Current 11 (1936-37) 190-191; E. P. Goldschmidt and 
Co, Catalogue No 50 (January 1939) 18-19. Nothing is known of the early history of the 
MS, nor of the date at which H. H. Gibbs (later Baron Aldenham) acquired it. A letter of 
17 April 1883 from Sir Edward Maunde Thompson to H. H. Gibbs, identifying the contents of 
the MS, would suggest that Gibbs probably purchased it not long before 1883; the letter is now 
pasted in the MS. The MS was sold at Sotheby’s 22 March 1937, lot 108, to E. P. Goldschmidt 
and Co. In 1944 the MS became part of the John G. White Collection, Cleveland Prblic Library. 
I am indebted to Professor Lillian Herlands Hornstein of New York University for the informa- 
tion that the Aldenham MS had been acquired by the Cleveland Public Library and to Mr C. E. 
Wright, Deputy Keeper of Manuscripts in the British Museum, for his kindness in examining 
photostatic copies of folios from the Cleveland MS. In a letter to me, dated 28 No~ember 1962, 
Mr Wright stated that after studying the photostats (admittedly not the most desi-able method 
of dating a manuscript) he would assign the handwriting of all the photostats, with the one 
exception of writing which appears on folio 75», “to a period round about 1470.” Mr George J. 
Maciuszko, Head of the John G. White Department, Cleveland Public Library, and Mr Francis 
Sommer, also of the White Department, were most courteous in answering my queries. 

2 Ernst von Dobschiitz, Christusbilder: Untersuchungen zur christlichen Legende in Gebhardt 
and Harnack's Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literarure, N. F. m 
(Leipzig 1899). 
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toris? The Destruction of Jerusalem,* and the couplet romance of Titus and 
Vespasian.? In 1883 Sir Edward Maunde Thompson, Keeper of the Manu- 
scripts in the British Museum, after examining the manuscript at the request 
of Henry Hucks Gibbs (later 1st Baron Aldenham), classified the text as 
an English version of the Latin Vindicta Salvatoris, an early rendering of 
the legend written in Aquitaine circa 700.° This identification was accepted 
by Gibbs, for in the Aldenham Catalogue (1914) the contents of folios 
77*-99" were described by the editor as “a variety of the Vindicta Salva- 
toris." * Then in 1939, two years after the sale of the Aldenham Collection, 
E. P. Goldschmidt’s Catalogue No 50 advertised the prose work as The 
Destruction of Jerusalem and identified it with the texts printed by Pynson 
and Wynkyn de Worde (STC 14517-19).* Finally, in 1943 Brown and 
Robbins Index of Middle English Verse included the former Aldenham 
MS. folios 7/*—99*, in the list of manuscripts containing Titus and Vespasian, 
a Middle English metrical romance? 

A reading of the account contained in the Cleveland folios, however, 
shows that these descriptions are no more than hopeful conjectures, for the 
legend recorded in the Cleveland MS differs considerably in a number of 


4 The Destruction of Jerusalem (see Dobschütz, Christusbilder, 290*-291*) is the title given 
to a prose account appearing in Provengal, Catalan, Spanish, Portuguese, French, and Italian 
texts circa 1200. 'The French text ( La Destruction de Jérusalem) was printed in many editions 
in the late fifteenth century; these editions are listed in J. C. Brunet, Manuel de librairie et de 
l'amateur de livres 5th ed (Paris 1860-65) xx cols 654-656. This popular French work was 
translated into English and printed in three editions in the sixteenth century: The dystruccyon 
of Jherusalem by Vaspazayan and Tytus, R. Pynnson [n d] (STC 14517); ——————-, W. de 
Worde [1509-16] (STC 14518); =, W, de Worde [1528] (STC 14519). The rela- 
tionship between the English editions and the French text is noted briefly by Herbext, Titus 
and Vespasian xvi, xxiii. 

5 The couplet romance has been edited by Rudolf Fischer, “Vindicta Salvatoris" Archic cxi 
(1903) 285-298 and cxu (1904) 25-45; by J. A. Herbert, Titus & Vespasian (London 1905). 


6 The identification is made in a letter of 17 April 1883, now pasted in the MS. 
T P 55. 


8 Goldschmidt, Catalogue No 50 p 19, thus identifies the Cleveland text with Pynson and 
Wynkyn de Worde's Destruction of Jerusalem. On p 18 of the same catalogue, however, this 
text is entitled "The Destruction of Jherusalem (Vindicta Salvatoris in English )." 

? C. Brown and R. H. Robbins, Index of Middle English Verse (New York 1943) No 1881 
p 296. 
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points from the Vindicta Salvatoris, The Destruction of Jerusalem, and Titus 
and Vespasian. Here a fairly detailed summary of the Cleveland text will be 
useful. The material may be conveniently divided into three sections — 
stories from the Old Testament, a life of Christ from the New Testament, 
and the narrative of Veronica and the fall of Jerusalem. 

In folios 77*-79^ well-known stories from the Old Testament are briefly 
recounted: the creation of Adam, the first sin, and the expulsion of Adam 
and Eve from Paradise; Noah and the Flood; Moses and the Ten Command- 
ments; the prophecies of Jeremiah, Isaiah, and Daniel relating to the Mes- 
siah; the kingship of David and Solomon; Esther’s rescue of the Jews. 

Folios 80*-89* contain a life of Christ (taken mainly from the New Testa- 
ment), which includes the Annunciation, the Nativity, the adoration of the 
infant Jesus by the three kings of Cologne, Herod’s slaughter of the male 
children, Jesus’ baptism in the Jordan, miracles, the Passion, Resurrection, 
and Ascension. 

It is in folios 89*-99* that we find the legend of Veronica and the colorful 
siege of Jerusalem. The story opens with Peter's arrival in Rome soon after 
Pentecost and his meeting with the leprous Vespasian, brother to the 
emperor of Rome. Vespasian asks Peter whether there is any relic of Jesus 
which might cure his leprosy and learns that in Jerusalem Veronica guards 
the Vernicle. When Veronica was on her way to sell a kerchief in the mar- 
ket, she met Jesus carrying the cross to Golgotha. In pity she gave Jesus 
the kerchief to wipe the sweat from his face and received it back with an 
image imprinted thereon. Veronica then took the kerchief home and with 
it cured her sick husband. After hearing Peter's story, the emperor sends 
fifteen knights to Pilate with orders to bring Veronica and the kerchief to 
Rome. Once in Rome Veronica gives the relic into the keeping of Peter, 
who then, accompanied by Veronica, bears the Vernicle in his hands to the 
royal palace. As Peter passes by a Roman temple, the idols in the temple 
fall to the ground. When he reaches the palace with the Vernicle, a sweet 
odor and a great light fill the room. Finally the leprous Vespasian is healed 
as the kerchief touches his face and body. Then the Vernicle miraculously 
lifts itself on high so that all the people may see it and remains suspended 
in the air until evensong, when it descends once more into the hands of 
Peter. In gratitude Vespasian sets sail for Jerusalem with a mighty host to 
avenge the death of Jesus. After the siege of the city begins, Vespasian 
sends twelve knights into the city to demand that the Tews come out the 
following day to be baptized. In reply the Jews strip the knights of their 
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armor, shave their beards, blacken their faces with coals, hang pieces of 
cheese around their necks, and return the Roman envoys. The next day 
the two armies meet. The Jews, equipped with instruments of war, issue 
from the city on elephants, horses, camels, and dromedaries. Caiaphas, 
seated in a chair of gold, is carried atop an elephant. The ensuing battle in 
the valley of Jehoshaphat is so fierce that sparks spring from the clash of the 
metal. When Caiaphas sees the slaughter, he attempts to flee with twelve 
masters of the law; however, one hundred Roman knights capture the 
deserters. After the Roman victory Vespasian seals up doomed Jerusalem 
and cuts off the water supply. Then he devises a particularly painful and 
lingering death for Caiaphas and the masters of the law. Forty days later 
the Jews in Jerusalem are so ravaged by famine that they devour their ani- 
mals and an unnamed woman eats her child. It is then that Pilate, naked 
and carrying a rod in his hands, escapes from the city at night and finds 
Vespasian in the Roman camp. Pilate explains his part in the Crucifixion 
and begs to receive baptism. Vespasian agrees to spare Pilate’s life and 
orders him taken to a prison in Rome. The next day at prime Vespasian 
and his forces attack Jerusalem, capture it, level the walls, and slaughter the 
inhabitants. Those few who escape death are sold thirty for a penny. Ves- 
pasian then divides the spoils among the barons, captains, and knights, The 
Cleveland account ends with the assurance of Vespasian’s piety; in later 
years, as emperor of Rome, he supports the teachings of St Peter and St Paul 
and keeps the sacrament of the Eucharist. 

The foregoing summary of the contents of folios 77*-99° clearly shows 
that the Cleveland text records a version of the Veronica legend not found 
in the Vindicta Salvatoris? The Destruction of Jerusalem, or Titus and 
Vespasian.? The Cleveland text differs from these three versions of the 


10 In the Vindicta Salvatoris, Titus, ruler of Bordeaux, is healed of cancer when Nathan tells him 
of Jesus’ miracles and of the Passion. He and Vespasian then set out to conquer Jerusalem. 
After the city surrenders and the Jews are punished, the Romans discover Veronica and her 
portrait of Jesus. Veronica and the Vernicle are brought to Rome to heal Tiberius. Pilate is 
imprisoned in Damascus. 


11 The Destruction of Jerusalem, the English translation of the thirteenth-century French prose 
tale, tells of the emperor Vespasian, who is healed of cancer after his seneschal Gay brings 
Veronica and the Vernicle to Rome. (Veronica obtained the Vernicle from the Virgin Mary 
when Jesus was being crucified.) After Vespasian is healed, he and his son Titus set forth to 
destroy Jerusalem. The city is besieged and the Jews are punished, Pilate is sent to Vienne to 
suffer a lingering death, but before the sentence can be executed devils carry him off into a 
chasm of the Rhone. 


1? In Titus and Vespasian the poet gives an account of the Passion and Resurrection, the 
miraculous release of Joseph of Arimathea, and the martyrdom of James before arriving at the 
story of Vespasian, ruler of Bordeaux, a leper afflicted with wasps in his nose. Vespasian’s 
steward, Velosian, travels to Jerusalem in search of a remedy for his master. With the help 
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legend in at least four important respects as well as in a multitude of details. 
First of all, St Peter is the one who is instrumental in bringing Veronica and 
the Vernicle to Rome. Second, there is no mention at all of Titus, son of 
Vespasian, Third, Caiaphas is cast in the role of chief villain, while Pilate 
is depicted as a repentant sinner. And, finally, the legend of Veronica is 
treated as a continuation of biblical stories. 

Since the Cleveland text is not a duplicate of any of the versions of the 
legend hitherto associated with it, can it be assumed that the Cleveland MS 
contains a unique and unclassified version of the Veronica legend? Unfortu- 
nately not. The Cleveland text is, in fact, a translation of Roger d'Argen- 
teuil’s Bible en françois, a little known French work probably written about 
1800, which records, among other things, an account of Veronica consid- 
ered by Dobschiitz to be the last version of the Veronica legend." The title 
of Rogers composition is somewhat misleading, for his Bible is a compila- 
tion of stories from the Old and New Testaments, of material on cosmog- 
raphy and theology, and of the legend of Veronica and the destruction of 
Jerusalem.* 

This Bible en francois is preserved in three manuscripts: Paris, BN MS. 
fr. 1850, item 1; Paris, BN MS. Moreau 1715-18, item 26; Brussels, BR 
MS. 10578, folios 61 ff.'* BN MS. fr. 1850 is a fourteenth-century manuscript; 
BR MS. 1058 is assigned to the first third of the fourteenth century. BN 
MS. Moreau 1715-18 is an eighteenth-century copy of an early fourteenth- 
century manuscript belonging to the Marquis de la Clayette, a copy of 
which was made for La Curne de Sainte Palaye in four quarto volumes. 


of Jacob the Innkeeper he finds Veronica and the Vernicle and brings her to Rome. When 
Vespasian is healed, he and his son Titus sail to Jerusalem. The city is besieged, but Pilate 
defies the Romans. Vespasian returns to Rome and leaves Titus to conquer the city. Eventually 
Jerusalem falls and the Jews are slaughtered, Pilate, imprisoned at Vienne, kills himself. 


18 Dobschütz 304*—305*. 

14 The title given the work in Paris, BN MS. fr. 1850 is Divina Scriptura abreviata. The other 
two MSS, Paris, BN MS. Moreau 1715-18 and Brussels, BR MS. 10578, entitle it Bible en 
françois. Robert Bossuat, Manuel bibliographique de la littérature française du moyen âge 
(Melun 1951) No 3014 p 281, refers to it as Bible en frangais. 


15 BN MS. fr. 1850 is described in the Catalogue des manuscrits français, anciens fonds (Paris 
1868) 1 325; BN MS. Moreau 1715-18 is fully described by Paul Meyer, “Notices sur deux 
anciens manuscrits ayant appartenu au Marquis de la Clayette," Notices et Extraits xxxni 
(1889-90) pt 1, 1-90; BR MS. 10578 is described in Catalogue des manuscrits de la Biblio- 
théque royale des Ducs de Me n dn (Brussels 1842) m 129. Although Meyer, "Deux anciens 
manuscrits," p 71, mentions only three MSS of the Bible, it is possible that Brussels, BR MS. 
10396 contains another text of the French work. The Brussels Catalogue n 129 describes the 
contents of the manuscript as “diverses histoires de la Bible et surtout du Nouveau Testament 
et de la prise de Jérusalem et de la vengeaunce de Notre Seigneur." 
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Although the text of Roger’s Bible has not yet been edited in full, Paul 
Meyer did print all the chapter headings, the first few lines of many chap- 
ters, and the entire seventeenth chapter.*® A sufficient portion of Roger 
d'Argenteuils Bible exists in print to enable us to compare the Cleveland 
prose piece with the French text. 

That the Cleveland text is a translation of the Bible en françois may be 
seen from a comparison of the chapter headings and the opening lines of 
the chapters of the French text as printed by Meyer from BN MS. Moreau 
1715-18, pages 483-531, with the chapter headings and the opening lines 
of the chapter divisions of the Cleveland MS, folios 77°-99?.17 For ease of 
reference I have numbered the chapters of the French text. Roger’s Bible 
is denoted B and the Cleveland MS, C. 


1 B (p 483): Ci conmence la bible en françois qui parole des choses 
qui sunt avenues et a avenir selon les prophètes. 


C: [No equivalent] 


2 B (p 484): Ci après parole de la nature et des vertuz du souleill. 
C: [No equivalent] 


3 B(p 485): Ci parole de la nature et des vertuz et des muances de 
la lune. 


C: [No equivalent] 


4 B (p 486): Ci parole conment Dex cria les angres et conment il 
pecchierent. 


C: [no equivalent] 


o B (p 486°): Ci parole conment Dex fist Adam le premier home et 
Eve sa fame. Quant li angre furent ainsi trebuchié de paradis par lor 
orgueil et par lor mauvestié, Dex regarda les sieges de Paradis qui 
estoient vuidiez et dist: Faciamus hominem . . . 


C (f 77%): Faciamus hominem ad ymaginem nostram vt habeat im- 
perium supra terram, et pro eo vt sedes paradisi vacue repleantur. Tunc 
formauit deus Adam primum hominem de limo terre & inspirauit in 
ipsum spiritum racionis & intellectus & dedit ei animam vigitatiuam 
intellectiuam racionabilem & eciam sensitiuam. Et ex costa Ade dormi- 


16 "Deux anciens manuscrits" 71-75. 


17 Mr George J. Maciuszko, Head of the John G. White Department, Cleveland Public Library, 
has graciously given me permission to quote from the Cleveland MS. My transcriptions are made 
from photostats of the MS. In these transcriptions I have expanded all abbreviations; the expan- 
sions are indicated by italic type if the line is printed in roman type and by roman type it the 
line is printed in italic. The Cleveland scribe often used a flourish after a final m, n, or r, a flour- 
ish which may represent a missing letter or may simply be a calligraphic ornament. I have 
transcribed these flourishse as m’, n’, and r. For greater ease of reading I have also added a mini- 
mum of modern punctuation and silently adopted all scribal corrections. 
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entis formauit deus feminam Euam in adiutorium similem vete. That is 
to seye, God seith: Make we man to oure likenesse .. . 


6 B(p 488): Ci parole comment Eve et Adam furent geté de Paradis. 
Lors vint nostre sires Dex qui sot le pechié et le grief meffet . .. 

C (£77): hough that Adam and Eve were dryuen’ out of Paradise 
terrestre. Than cam our’ lord and knew the synne that Adam... 


7 B(p490): Ci parole du deluge de la mer et des citez qui fondirent 
par le pechié del pueple. Après avint que par les orribles vilains pechiez 
que il fesoient en maintes manieres, et por ce qu'il ne voloient obeir a 
Deu leur criator ... 

C (£78): Of the gret flode that surmountid al pe erth. After this it 
apperid and happend that by be horrible and vileyn' synnes thst this 
peple did in diuerse maners, and bicause thei wold not obey god their 
creatour ... 


8 B (p 492°): Ci parole comment Dex descendi en terre pour son 
pueple sauver. Tantost avint que li trés puissanz et li trés deboneres 
Dex envoia saint Gabriel son archangre en terre a la beneürée et a la 
trés pure pucele virge et glorieuse madame sainte Marie qui fu de la 
ligniée David le saint roi, et fu virge et nete et pure sanz nule cor- 
rupcion ... 

C (£80): hou god descendid into pe erpe & of the incarnacioun. Than’ 
it happend that the ful mighti god sent Gabriel his archangel into the 
erthe to the ful blissid & glorius virgine seint marie that was of the line 
of Dauid pat holi king, and Gabriel brought hir salutacioun . . . 


9 B (p 493): Ci parole conment li Innocenz furent decolez. Après 
avint que par la trés grant renommée qui estoit de Nostre Seigneur Jhesu 
Crist, Herodes li creux, qui estoit rois d'une partie des Juis, fist, par 
envie, decoler et ocirre cent et quarante quatre mille de jones enfanz 
innocens qui furent nez el chastel de Belleem . . . 

C (£809): hou that herode martird C .xliiij. M jnnocentis at pe birth 
of crist. Aftir this it happend for the gret renome that was of ihesu crist, 
the cruel herode that was king of pe juwes, lete sle by enuye the yong 
innocent children’ pat wer’ born’ in the castel of Bethlem . . . 


10 (B (p495): Ci parole comment Dex fu receüz en Jerusalen.. Puis 
avint que nostre sires Jhesucrist ala en la cité de Jerusalem et i fu receüz 
a moult grant joie et a moult grant honor, et estandoient les genz leur 
robes en la voie, que Nostre Sires marchast desus . . . 

C (£819): hou that oure lord was receyued in ierusalem. SOne after 
this oure lord ihesu crist came to ierusalem wher' he was receyued with 
gret honour and the peple spradde their' clothis in pe middis of the 
weyes, to that ende that our' lord might go upon' hem. 


11 B (p49): Ci parole du conseil que Kayfas l'evesque donaa des 
profecies que il dist. L'endemain bien matin, ce est a savoir le vendredi 
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aoré, asemblerent li mestre des Juis en la meson Kayfas, le mestre de la 
loi, et tindrent ilec leur parlement . . 

C (f83*): Of the counseil of Caiphas to put ihesu to depe & of his 
prophecie. Upon’ the morow betymes, which was good friday, the mais- 
tirs of the lawe of juwes cam into the hous of Caiphas the busshope of 
the-lawe & held their’ parliament . 


12 B (p 501°): Ci parole de la profecie a la fame Pylate, et de la 
responsse as Juis. Ainsi con Pylates li prevolz parloit aus Juis en tel 
maniere, sa fame li envoia un vallet que li dist: «Sire, ma dame votre 
fame vos mande . . .» 

C (f 84*): Of the prophecie of pilatis wif in hir slepe by nyght. As 
pilat spak with the juwes in this maner, his wife sent to him a seruant 
that seid to him, Sir my ladi your' wyue this night hath ben' in gret 


torment... 


13 B(p503°): Ci parole des tormenz que li Juif firent a nostre seignor 
Jhesucrist. Quant Pylates li prevost ot ainsi donnée sa sentence, li faus 
Juis pristrent nostre seigneur Jhesu crist et le mistrent hors de la meson 
Pylate, et le despollierent puis le lierent a une corde a l'estage . 


C (£85*): hou pe juwes tormentid our’ lord ihesu crist. Whan' pilat 
had yeuen’ the sentence, the fals juwes toke oure lord and lat him out of 
pilatis hous and despoilid him al nakid & bounde him to a stake . 


14 B (p 505): Ci parole conment nostre sires Jhesucrist fu crucefiez 
des Juis. Quant li faus Juis orent amenez nostre seignor Jhesucrist tot nu 
batant el mont de Monte Calvaire . 


C (£85°-86"): hough that oure lord ihesu crist was crucifyed. WHan 
the fals juwes had brought oure lord al nakid beting him vnto the hille of 
Caluarie . . . 


15 B (p 508): Ci parole comment Nostre Sires fu mis el sepucre. 
Tantost fu li cors de nostre seigneur Thesucrist ostez de la croiz, en la 
presence de madame sainte Marie, sa chiere mere, et de monseignor saint 
apes l'evangelistre . . . 

C (£875): hou oure lord was leid in the Sepulcre. Whan’ Pilat vndir- 
stode d juwes, he ansuerd hem and seid, feir sirs take you such watch 
& warde 


16 B (p509): Ci parole comment nostre seignor Jhesucrist resuscita 
de mort a vie. Le Diemanche enprés ce que nostre seignor Jhesucrist fu 
mis en croiz, ce est a savoir au tierz jor, il resuscita de mort a vie, et il 
pot bien fere . | 

C (£88): Of the resurreccioun of our lord fro dep to lif. Upon’ the 
sunday aftir that oure lord was done on the cros, that is to wite the third 
day, he rose from deth to lif. And that he might wele do... 


17 B(p511^») Ci parole comment il sainz Esperiz descendi sus ses 
apostres. Après ce que Nostre Sires fu montez és sainz ciex, au disiesme 
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jour, tantost emprès il envoia sa grace et sa beneïçon et son Seint Esperit 
^ senblance de langues de feu . . . 

C (f8%): hou the holi gost descendid upon pappostles & comfortid 
hem. Aftir this whan' oure lord was ascendid into heuen at the .xth. day 
aftir he sent his grace his beneson and his spirit in liknes of an aungel of 
APE + + + 


18 B (p 513°): Ci parole comment li empereres envoia querre la 
Veronique en Jerusalem. Quant l'empereres Cesar et Vespasiens et li 
princes et li senator orent entendues les paroles et le preechement de 
pm ci saint Pere, si en orent moult granz merveilles . 

C (£903): how pemperoure of Rome sent to ierusalem pat pilat shuld 
send him veronica. Remembring this tale of seint petir’ themperoure 
cejar sent to ierusalem .xv. of his knightis, comaunding pilat that he 
shuld send him veronica. 


19 (p51l5t): Cicommence a parler comment Vaspasien, le frere Lem- 
pereor, fu gariz de sa mesellerie. 

C (£913): hou pa vaspasian was helid bi the vertu of the holy couer- 
chif. 


20 B (p517): Ci parole comment Vespasien mena son osi sur les Juis 
pour vengier la honte nostre seigneur Jhesucrist. 
C (£922): how that vaspasian besegid and destrued ierusalem. 


21 B(p519): Ci parole comment Vaspasien, le frere a l'empereor, se 
combati aus Juis, et de sa victoire. 

C (£949): how vaspasian and the juwes assemblid in bataile with grete 
hostis on eithir partye. 


22 B (p 520°): Ci parole de la grant destruction que Vaspasien fist 
des Juis. 
C: [No new chapter.] 


23 B (p523): Ci parole de la victoire que Vaspasien ot sus les Juis, 
et de la mort Kayfas et de ses compaingnons conment il morurent. 
C (£905): how Caiphas & his felows wer’ jugid to debe. 


24 B (p 527): Ci parole comment la cité de Jerusalem fu prise par 
assaut, et comment ele fu destruite et abatue, et les Juis tuit ocis et 
decopez. 

C: [No new chapter. However, the taking of jen is described 
ff, 982-998] 


25 B(p5985): Ci parole de l'ordenement et des vertuz du saint sacre- 
ment du cors Jhesucrist. 

C (£998): [No chapter heading although initial letter appears to mark 
the Id of a new chapter. Chapter ends abruptly ü 99^) with men- 
tion of the Eucharist.] 
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26 B(p531): Ci parole conment Dex fist ciel et terre et des ordene- 
menz de la loi, et conment Antecrist vendra, et des signes qui sont a 
avenir. 

C: [No equivalent. ] 


A comparison between the chapter headings and the opening lines of 
many chapters in the Bible en françois and the chapter headings and the 
opening lines of chapters in the Cleveland text shows how faithfully the 
English translator followed the outline of Roger d’Argenteuil’s work from 
Creation to the fall of Jerusalem. There are, however, some differences 
between the French original and the English translation. The most signifi- 
cant change is the omission from the Cleveland text of the first four chap- 
ters, the greater part of the twenty-fifth chapter, and all of the twenty-sixth. 
Since these missing chapters contain explanations of theology and cosmol- 
ogy, material perhaps more edifying than entertaining, it is not surprising 
to find the translator focusing his attention solely on the narrative — the 
Bible stories and the deeds of Veronica and Vespasian. Less important than 
the omission of the opening and closing chapters of the Bible are a few 
other changes found in the Cleveland text. Although the wording of the 
English chapter headings agrees with that of the French headings for the 
earlier chapters, after the nineteenth chapter the rubrics in the English text 
do not follow the French so closely. Also, there are no separate chapters in 
the English text corresponding to the twenty-second and the twenty-fourth 
chapters of the Bible. In spite of these differences between the French and 
English rubics, it is clear that the Cleveland text copies Roger’s Bible in 
both content and wording. 

The only chapter of Roger’s Bible printed by Meyer is the seventeenth 
chapter, in which St Peter comes to Rome, meets the suffering Vespasian, 
and tells Vespasian and the emperor the story of Veronica and the Vernicle. 
À comparison of this chapter with the corresponding chapter of the Cleve- 
land text confirms what the comparison of the rubrics has already suggested 
— that the English text varies but little from the French original. The few 
variations there are occur mainly in the following passage, taken from the 
last half of the seventeenth chapter: 


Paris, BN MS. Moreau 1715-18, pages 512^-518^; 1? 


Quant Cesar li empereres out entendues les paroles de saint Pere, si en 
furent !? moult esbahi, et se merveillierent moult durement de ce que si 


18 Meyer, "Deux anciens manuscrits" 74—75. 


19 Meyer, p 74, n 1, prints a better ee from BN MS. fr, 1850: “Quant Sesar le emperiere 
et li prince et li senatuer de Rone . . . orent entendues . 
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vilains fez estoit avenuz que li prevost Pylates ne l'avoit avant fet savoir 
a l'empereor Cesar; et lors dist Vaspasien devant touz a saint Pere: «Dites 
moi si l'en porroit point trouver del cors de ce saint prophete ne chose 
qui fust de ses vestemenz. Il m'est venu en avision que se je pooie tenir 
riens de son cors, ne de chose qui eüst atouchié à son martire (p 513) 
se que je seroie tantost gariz.» Lors respondi saint Pere: «Sire, il a en 
Jerusalem une sainte fame qui a non la Veronique, qui a un grant cuevre- 
chief ou l'image de nostre seignor Jhesucrist est pourtrete, quar il avint, 
si com li faus Juis menoient nostre seigneur Jhesu crucefier, et li fesoient 
porter la croiz sus ses espaules, et il suoit si durement que l'eve et la sueur 
li degoutoit forment du visage a terre contreval, lors passa cele sainte 
fame par devant lui qui portoit ce cuevrechief vendre au marchié; et 
quant ele vit nostre seignor Jhesucrist si mal mener et si suer, si en ot 
duel et pitié, et li souvint de ce qu'il l'avoit garie el temple de Jerusalem 
d'une fievre qui l'avoit tenue moult longuement; si desvelopa cel cuevre- 
chief et li tendi, et puis li dist: «Sire, tenez cest cuevrechief, si en essuiez 
vostre visage»; et lors Nostre Sires prist le cuevrechief, et en essuia son 
visage, et tantost, par la vertue de Deu, li visages de nostre seignor 
Jhesucrist i fu ausi pourtret et ausi aparanz comme se Il fust corporex en 
char et en os. Lors il li rendi arieres son cuevrechief, et li dist et com- 
manda que ele le gardast bien, quar il avroit encore mestier a mainz 
malades garir; et lors cele sainte fame (p 513^) en aporta arieres son 
cuevrechief, et quant ele fu venue en sa meson, ele le toucha a son seignor 
qui gesoit en langor, et li fu tantost gueriz, et moult d'autres malades, par 
l'atouchement de ce saint cuevrechef. Et je croi, sire, que, se vous mandez 
a Pylate le prevost de Jerusalem que il vos envoiast cele fame atout le 
cuevrechief, qu'il la vos envoieroit tantost, se li Juis ne la celoient ou 
avoient mis a mort par leur envie.» 


Cleveland MS. W q091.92-C468, folios 89*-90*: 


Whan Cezar, themperour and his brothir Vaspasian and the Senatours 
had herd his wurdis, their wer' alle much abashid and merueild much 
that so vilainous a thing was don' to any bodi and that pilat made it not 
to be knowen’ to pe emperour cejar. And than seid vaspasian aforn’ 
alle folkis to seint petir, Sey me sir may men yit find any (f 90*) thing at 
ierusalem of the bodi of that holi prophete or any thing pat hath touchid 
his bodi.... [Here C omits three lines] Sir ther’ is a woman’ in ierusa- 
lem clepid veronica that hath a gret couerchif wheryn' pymage of oure 
lord ihesu crist is purtraied. ffor it happened as pe fals juwes ladde him 
to be crucified & made him to bere the cros on' his shuldirs he swatte 
so fast for peyne that the water of his sweting dropped out of his visage 
to the erthe and so from alle his bodi. Than ther' passid this holi woman' 
toforn' him bat bare a couerchif to selle in the market and whan she 
saugh oure lord so sweting and so vilanously demened she had gret 
sorou and bethou;t hir how she had sene him hele much peple in the 
temple of ierusalem of the hote feuer that had long continued upon’ 
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hem and she vnlappid the couerchif and sprad it to him & seid, sir 
holdith this couerchif and wipe the swete from youre visage. And anon’ 
bi the vertu of god the visage of him was purtraied and as apparishant 
as it were in þe fleish and bones. And than’ he toke hir the couerchif 
ayen’ and chargid hir to kepe it wele for it shuld do good much folk 
to hele. And than’ she bare it home ayen’ vnto hir hous and ther’ she 
kepith it reuerently in the wurshippe of oure lord ihesu crist, and made 
it to touche hir lord and anon’ he was hole. And many oper seke folk 
sithen’ haue be made hole perwith and ofte thei ben’ hole bi the touch- 
ing of pat couerchif. And j bileue sir that if ye send thidir to pilat pat 
he shal send hir to you with the couerchif but if pe juwes wil not be 
d therof or ellis by their’ enuye & euel wille putte veronica to deth 
erfore. 


Although the Cleveland text translates the last half of Roger's seventeenth 
chapter with considerable accuracy, it does vary in several details. In the 
opening lines of the passage the English translation has the emperor, Ves- 
pasian, and the Roman senators listening to St Peter.” Then the sentence 
spoken by Vespasian concerning his vision is omitted. Later the English 
text states that Veronica remembers Jesus healing many people of a fever. 
Finally the last sentence of the translation departs somewhat from the 
French text. Some of these variations may have been introduced by the 
translator himself; others may have resulted from his use of a slightly 
different redaction of the Bible from the one found in BN Moreau 1715-18. 

This English translation of Roger's Bible en françois, which has been mis- 
takenly identified with earlier versions of the Veronica legend, illustrates 
once more how often fifteenth-century English authors turned to French 
sources to find matter for their pens. Indeed, as H. S. Bennett has observed, 
much of what we know as prose literature of the fifteenth century was 
translated from either French or Latin.” What the author of the Cleveland 
MS chose to translate was a work containing the last version of the Veronica 
legend. It is our good fortune then that this picturesque version has been 
preserved in what is probably a unique English text and that this text is 
now part of an American manuscript collection. 


20 Here the difference between the English translation and the French text is the result of a 
defective reading in BN Moreau; see n 19 above for Meyer's transcription of the preferred read- 
ing from BN fr. 1850. 


21 H. S. Bennett, Chaucer and the Fifteenth Century (London 1947) 217. 


Maxwell Bodenheim’s Unwritten Masterp-ece 


By Jack B. Moore 
University of South Florida 


N SOME Platonic otherworld whirl eternally the unwritten books of 
famous and near-famous authors. Their words must mingle sadly in 
strange company forever, never to trail clouds of critical glory: never praised, 
never condemned. Some of these verbal galaxies have titles and though un- 
born are mourned — who does not lament Dickens’ unfinished Mystery of 
Edwin Drood? Yet some we fear even in their pre-natal stage — what scholar 
would welcome Jonathan Edwards’ History of the Work of Redemption? 
This embryo would have matured into a multi-volume combinatior of history 
and divinity dealing with everything surrounding the redemption of Christ, 
as Edwards said to “be carried on with regard to all three worlds: Heaven, 
Earth, and Hell; considering the connected, successive events end altera- 
tions in each, so far as the scriptures give any light.” If just one of Edwards’ 
sermons, “Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God,” could help evoke the Great 
Awakening with its aftermath of slit throats, might not the History cause at 
least a universal hangover? 

Mid-way between these two extremes is an aborted project af Maxwell 
Bodenheim, America’s self-proclaimed Frangois Villon of the twenties, 
who was so foully murdered in New York City in 1954. Throughout his life 
Bodenheim bravely antagonized society, and often his fierce lack of compro- 
mise cut him from the riches he attacked but would have liked to enjoy 
himself. When he was poorest his pride forced him to his most bitter outcries. 
But at least once he thought he had discovered a scheme whereby he could 
be the artist and succesful bourgeois entrepreneur both. He would bring out, 
by subscription, a private edition of an aesthetically significant yet slightly 
naughty book — an underground novel. 

Such works were often popular during the twenties, when a secret public 
existed for sophisticated smut. Some obliging Society for the Suporession of 
Vice could be counted on to establish the notoriety of hot books by banning 
them when published on the open market. Bodenheim's own Replenishing 
Jessica was suppressed for a time (until it was read to sleeping jurors who 
ultimately agreed with Timmie Walker that no girl was ever ruined by read- 
ing a book, especially this one). Bodenheim's friend Ben Hecht brought out 
similar editions. They were harmless enough, like Fantazius Mal-are. Noth- 
ing that would surprise a DAR lady today: perhaps a few sn:ckery and 
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vaguely sexual passages and some line drawings of stiff-nippled exotic 
flappers by someone like Wallace Smith. Bodenheim and Hecht would later 
bring out, in fact, a privately printed novella called Cutie, AWarm Mamma, 
about a girl so sexy that wherever she walked she left a trail of asterisks. 

That was in the future. Sometime late in 1921 proud and poverty-struck 
Bodenheim sent to his young friend and fellow poet Louis Grudin what he 
thought would make an irresistable epistle to the sub-rosa (blushing pink) 
book trade. He also honored Grudin by signing his name to the letter — bait 
might be the better word — and created a new publishing house for the occas- 
sion, “Louis Grudin, Publishers.” The letter introduced Bodenheim to the 
potential fish as a most glittering lure. Here is the letter: 


Maxwell Bodenheim is an American poet and essayist whose work for 
several years has achieved the miracle of winning unqualified praise from 
such varying and prominent critics as Burton Rascoe, Louis Untermeyer, 
Don Marquis, Amy Lowell, Herbert S. Gorman, Carl Van Doren, Henry 
Blackman Sell, John V. A. Weaver, Harriet Monroe, W. S. Braithwaite, 
H. L. Mencken, Edward Sapir, Edward J. Wheeler, Witter Bynner, Harry 
Hansen, Ben Hecht, Gilbert Seldes, O. W. Firkins, and many others. [All 
had mentioned Bodenheim. Sapir said that Bodenheim was, along with 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, John Gould Fletcher, and Conrad Aiken, one 
of the four aces of American poetry, and “the most mordant poetic genius 
that America possesses.” Sometimes the praise was qualified. H. L. 
Mencken once wrote to his friend George Stirling, “there is no more poetry 
in the whole published work of Bodenheim than you will find in any aver- 
age college yell."] 

Original, eccentric, sardonie, and with an intellect like an intangible 
razor, he stands alone in American literature, belonging to no school or 
clique and with a style that cannot be traced to any living writer. 

I am arranging for the publication, in a private edition, of his latest book, 
"Seven Sneers,” a collection of short-stories written in prose but outlined 
against a poetic background. Because of their intellectual and sensual 
frankness, and because of the stupid literary censorship prevailing at 
present in this country, these stories cannot be publicly printed but must 
be privately issued. The edition of "Seven Sneers" will be limited to five 
hundred numbered copies, exquisitely bound, personally autographed by 
Mr. Bodenheim, and containing his photograph [a strong selling pointl] 
and a facsimile of one of the original manuscripts. Each book will sell for 
ten dollars, and a subscription blank is enclosed for your convenience. If 
you desire more details concerning this edition you can write to my office 
at 116 W. 39th Street. Sincerely, Louis Grudin, Publisher. 
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The prospectus accompanying this letter — both exist only in Eodenheim’s 
handwritten version, since no copies were ever printed — proves that wealth 
did await Bodenheim in any advertising agency in the city, for itis a master- 
piece of flashy enticement. Bodenheim also reveals himself a shrewd parodist, 
for he caught exactly and comically the temptations of spicey sex and intel- 
lectual accomplishment dangled in underground and sometimes trade book 
pitches. 


Here is the prospectus: 


“Seven Sneers” 

A group of weird whispers and grins 
that revel, impartially, in the mud and 
beauty of life 
Seven privately printed 
short-stories by 
Maxwell Bodenheim 


author of “Minna and Myself,” “Advice: A Book of Poems,” and “Intro- 
ducing Irony.” 

Five hundred numbered copies of this singular book will be privately 
distributed, through subscription, and they will include Mr. Bodenheim’s 
signature, personally written in pen and ink, his photograph [T], and a 
reproduction of one of the stories in the original pencilled manuscript. 


“Seven Sneers” is as original as a greenfeathered visitor from Mars, as 
daring as an intellectual machine-gun, as frankly sensual as a Grecian 
courtezan, and as sweeping as the curve of hills against a summer sky. 

It divides the hearts and souls of seven men and women, with the nim- 
bleness of an inspired surgeon, who suffers with his victims and. cuts his 
own being in the selfsame operation. 

In this strange book, irony, compassion, and whimsicality are s5 closely 
interwoven that they merge to one identity — one weeping, laughing, 
self-mocking creature. 

Sex, in this book, pleads its case before mind and heart, and ckallenges 
their verdict. Intellectuality and Sensuality, those giant wrestlers of cen- 
turies, remain clutched in their ancient deadlock. 

Seven men and women reveal the significant details of their sensual 
longings and mock them with the satirical aloofness of thought. 


Bodenheim then concludes his pitch — still writing as “Louis Grudin, Pub- 
lisher,” and using Grudin’s address — with an unbelievably cheery view of 
customer response, almost certain to stampede the imagined subscribers into 
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panic lest they miss out on the deal of a decade — a particularly riotous and 
naughty decade at that. 


Mail your subscription immediately, since this edition is unusually 
limited | How right he was. Not a copy was ever even written. Now that’s 
an unusually limited edition] and since it will be impossible to obtain a 
copy of Mr. Bodenheim’s book after five hundred subscriptions are re- 
ceived. 

Each subscription must be accompanied by ten dollars, or their equiv- 
alent in check or money order form. 

If your order is received after this edition is exhausted, your money 


will be refunded. 


The letters were never sent. Perhaps Bodenheim sold a poem or two. A 
little later he began writing novels that sold for a time, especially after Re- 
plenishing Jessica was temporarily banned. Perhaps imagined sections of 
“Seven Sneers” went into that work, or into the modestly titled Naked On 
Roller Skates. But when Bodenheim originally wrote Grudin of his aston- 
ishing plan he didn’t have the money for five hundréd stamps, even in those 
pre-five cent days. How astonishing were Bodenheim's optimistic dreams 
can be seen in a letter to him from his publisher, Horace Liveright. With all 
the forces of Boni and Liveright, Inc, behind him, Liveright was unable to 
sell Bodenheim’s Introducing Irony, a book of poetry that received good 
reviews, “I'm going to break my neck to sell the 1000 copies which we 
printed. . . . Together we should be able to get up the sort of advertisement 
that would shame the would-be-intellectuals into buying your books.” But 
the intellectuals, would-be or not, remained unshamed, Introducing Irony 
unsold, and “Seven Sneers” unwritten. 

So probably the only value his projected book of short-stories had was 
temporarily to ease his mind. He lived through much of his life a cynic on 
the brink of personal and financial disaster, sometimes descending into the 
maelstrom itself. But occasionally his mind would flare with visions of eco- 
nomic security, money enough to fix his teeth (he wouldn’t have been able 
to smile in that valuable photograph ) or to travel as his more affluent friends 
did, or to support his wife and child in a decent fashion. He would write his 
wife Minna of incredible publishing visions. “[Liveright] has devised a really 
brilliant scheme for immediately circularizing and putting over publicity 
stuff on the next novel, thus creating a gradually ascending momentum of 
interest that will sell out the first edition in ee orders Sesong the book 
is actually published.” 
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Even if “Seven Sneers” had by some publishing miracle sold-out, the money 
would have gone for past debts or been dribbled away unaccountably. It 
wouldn't have forestalled Bodenheim's personal disaster. He still would have 
taken artistically unpopular stands: he called T. S. Eliot’s Waste Land “intel- 
lect engaging in a drunken commotion, and erudition prattling with the 
husky candor of a vagrant in the back room of a saloon.” He would still have 
been selling poems in the Village in the forties for ten cents or a shot of 
whisky. The star he hitched his wagon to was always chaos. Still, for purely 
selfish reasons, I think most of us would rather have “Seven Sneers” than one 
History of the Work of Redemption. We'd like to read those weird whispers 
by the man with wit like an intangible razor. 
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THE CENTRAL BUILDING 
Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street 


TREASURES OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY LOBBY AND LANDING CASES 


An exhibition of some of the Library’s treasures selected from its various divisions and. 
special collections. Through September. (Printed catalogue 10 cents) * 


CONTEMPORARY PRINTS AROUND THE WORLD Tamo FLoor PRINT GALLERY 
An exhibition of contemporary prints from many countries. Through October 16. 
AMERICAN VIEWS Tump FLoon Corridor NORTH 


A selection of prints from the I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection. Permanent exhibition. 
AN ANNIVERSARY EXHIBITION: THE HENRY W. AND ALBERT A. BERG 
COLLECTION 1940-1965 Room 318 
In honor of the Collection’s 25th anniversary, manuscripts and rare editions have been 
selected to suggest its range and resources. Through September. (Printed catalogue 
$1.00) * 

THE CARTOPHILIC WORLD: COLLECTING CIGARETTE CARDS Room 324 
An exhibition of cigarette cards from the Arents Tobacco Collection. Through Sep- 
tember. 

THE POLISH MILLENNIUM SECOND FLOOR GALLERY 
Polish documents, photographs and books on view. Through November. 

ANNA AKHMATOVA: COMMEMORATIVE EXHIBITION SLAVONIC CORRIDOR 
Books by and about the late Soviet poet, with portraits. Through September, 

BEATRIX POTTER: À CENTENARY EXHIBITION CENTRAL CHILDREN’S Room 
Drawings, manuscripts, photographs and books illustrating the life and work of the 
famous children’s writer. From June 15 through October 15. 

UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Main Lossy 
An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
1847-1926. Permanent exhibition. 

WALT WHITMAN Temp FLoon Corrmor 
The Oscar Lion Collection of books by and about Whitman, including first editions, 
manuscripts, letters, portraits, and memorabilia. Permanent exhibition. 

WASHINGTON IRVING Tamb FLoor Corrmor 
Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. Permanent exhibition. 

HISTORY OF PRINTING Fmsr Floor Corrmor 


Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to modem 
press work, Permanent exhibition. 


DONNELL LIBRARY CENTER 
20 West 53rd Street 


An exhibition of Mexican art in the lobby cases on the first floor and of graphics and 
book illustrations in the Art Library, both through September. 


HUDSON PARK BRANCH 
10 Seventh Avenue South 
A photographic essay, “A Glimpse of Man,” by Bill King, Jr, on view from September 8 
to 27. 


SCHOMBURG COLLECTION 
103 West 135th Street 


An exhibition concerning the James Meredith Freedom March in Mississippi in June. 
From September 3 to 30. 


* Catalogues available in Sales Shop, Main Lobby. 
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Front Matter 


Unscrambling a Tarot Deck 


The juggler at table in the tarot card on 
our front cover is Il Bagatino, “Quarter- 
penny,” King of Carnival and first of a 
beautifully painted 15th-century pack. 
All the 74 extant cards of this set are re- 

roduced in our latest publication, The 
Tarot Cards Painted by Bonifacio Bem- 
bo for the Visconti-Sforza Family: An 
Iconographic and Historical Study by 
Gertrude Moakley (124 pages, 77 plates, 
clothbound, $8 postpaid from our Sales 
Office). 

Miss Moakley, recently retired, be- 
came fascinated with the mysteries of 
the tarot while cataloging books on the 
subject at our Donnell Library Center. 
She has written several Bulletin articles 
on the tarot and is known for her intro- 
duction to the 1959 reprinting of Arthur 
Waite’s famous Pictorial Key to the 
Tarot. 

The scattered tarot cards reproduced 
in her book, now variously in the pos- 
session of the Pierpont Morgan Library, 
the Accademia Carrara, and the Col- 
leoni family, are here first pictured all 
together, in their original order, and 
correctly identified. For the first time 
it becomes clear that the 15th-century 
tarot, possibly the very earliest, con- 
forms to the modern tarot pack. And 
from allusions hidden in Bembo’s im- 
ages, Miss Moakley reconstructs the 
drama of the Carnival “triumphs” in 
relation to late Gothic and Renaissance 
customs and to primordial myths of the 
earth which even now have not been 
uprooted, Since Bembo has only re- 
cently come to the fore as the recog- 
nized creator of several paintings and 
drawings previously attributed to other 
artists, this book should serve students 
of Bembo and of the whole subject of 





15th-century miniature paintings — as 
well as those interested in Eliot’s The 
Waste Land, the history of playing 
cards, and the ways of the occult. 


All Male Ballet (“History is Coin- 
cidences” Department) 


“George Balanchine was wrong — or 
perhaps misquoted — when he said ‘Bal- 
let is a woman. " (We are quoting Clive 
Barnes, in the New York Times of April 
1 1966.) “Just how wrong,” continues 
Barnes, “was demonstrated by the 
Robert Joffrey Ballet at New York’s City 
Center last night when the company 
gave the world premiere of Gerald 
Arpino's ballet ‘Olympics.’ For ‘Olym- 
pics’ is danced by just 11 men — what 
the English would call a soccer team — 
and seems none the worse for it. 

“It is about 30 years since Ted Shawn, 
for such is the way history repeats itself, 
created a work, ‘Olympiad, for his all- 
male company, and it seemed a coinci- 
dence that Mr. Shawn was in the 
audience. He must have felt very proud 
at the way American male dancing had 
progressed, for these 11 men danced like 
dervishes.” 

Mr Shawn (who has danced a “Mev- 
levi Dervish” since 1929) did feel proud. 
He was in town that week helping us 
with some editorial details in the prepa- 
ration of Professor Schlundt’s “Chronol- 
ogy’ — for however the history might 
seem, it was no coincidence that "Olym- 
pics" followed "Olympiad" and no coin- 
cidence that Shawn attended the 
performance. His comment, jotted down 
for us: “The multiplicity of excellent 
men dancers today & the acceptance of 
an all male ballet work might not have 
been possible without the 7 magic years 
1933-1940 of ‘Shawn & his Men Danc- 
ers" In their high school and college 
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audiences, young boys and young men 
were shown what masculine dance 
could be. 

In our Dance Collection we are happy 
to be custodians of the record of the 
Denishawn and the Shawn careers. And 
we are happy to follow our publication 
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of Professor Schlundt’s chronology of 
The Professional Appearances of Ruth 
St Denis & Ted Shawn 1906-1932 with 
the chronology of The Professional 
Appearances of Ted Shawn and his Men 
Dancers 1933-1940, beginning in this 
issue. 


A Frost Item 
By George Brandon Saul 


It may be a matter of 
casual interest to Fros- 
tians to note that, dur- 
ing a conversation the 
day after he had given 
his 1939 reading and 
lecture at the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, 
Frost wrote the poem t 
herewith reproduced in 
my copy of his Collect- 
ed Poems. I recall the 
experience well: Frost 
wrote very slowly, as 
if he were recalling 
with difficulty or com- 
posing on the spot. 
The interesting thing 
is, of course, the fact 
that “Last October” ap- 
peared (dated 1938) as 
“November” in A Wit- 
ness Tree, with miscel- 
Janeous differences in 
punctuation and with 
“part way” instead of 
“halfway” in line 3. 


aby by cuir 


Fo any Nandon? ond 
Manek 14 1939 


1 “November,” from Complete Poems of Robert Frost. Copyright 1938, 1942 by Robert Frost. 
This variant is reproduced by permission of Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 


The “Conservatism” of Robert Frost” 


By HARSHARAN SINGH AHLUWALIA 
Kurukshetra University, India 


ORE THAN ONE CRITIC has failed to appreciate the true nature of 
Robert Frost’s conservatism, and seems to have concluded comfortably 
that his conservatism is a mere habit of mind, that it is not grounded in rea- 
son or in positive thought-out ideas. They have dubbed it “retreat” or 
“evasion.” Malcolm Cowley, for one, has prepared a case against Frost as a 
social philosopher; he says that with his rigid mental attitudes firmly en- 
trenched in the past, Frost is opposed to innovations in art, ethics, science, 
industry, or politics. He sees Frost’s opposition to new ideas as whimsical 
and prejudiced (especially against Russia). This conservatism, Cowley 
argues, prevented Frost from reaching out toward society or in toward the 
wilderness of the self.1 Yvor Winters has called Frost a spiritual drifter, a 
morally irresponsible figure whose evasion of issues makes him incapable of 
confronting problems seriously or seeing them clearly. Frost for him is senti- 
mental, anti-rational, and evasive; it is this which accounts for his vague- 
ness and uncertainty. He observes that Frost mistakes whimsical impulse 
for moral choice and is thus unable to evaluate his experience.? Both these 
critics, Malcolm Cowley and Yvor Winters, seem to have missed the true 
shade of Frost’s conservatism. Frost is critical of the new ideas current in 
our age: he suspects new discoveries of science; opposes dehumanizing 
effects of industry; ridicules the abstract theories of psychology; and repudi- 
ates the socialistic tendencies in politics — but his conservatism is neither 
extremist nor anti-rational. He himself said that he took precaution to avoid 
the extremes: 
I never dared be radical when young 


For fear it would make me conservative when old.’ 
(“Precaution”) 


* This essay was read at the American Literature Seminar, 1964, held at American Studies 
Research Centre, Hyderabad (India). 

1 Malcolm Cowley, “The Case Against Mr Frost,” Robert Frost: A Collection of Critical Essays 
ed James M. Cox (Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 1962) 36-45. Reprinted from The New Republic 
(Sept 11 1944 & Sept 18 1944). 

2 Yvor Winters, “Robert Frost; or The Spiritual Drifter as Poet,” Function of Criticism (London 
1962) 159-187. Reprinted from The Sewanee Review ( Autumn 1948). 

8 All citations from Frost’s poetry are from The Complete Poems of Robert Frost (New York 
1949). 
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In another poem, "The Old Barn at the Bottom of the Fogs,” he says: 


Conservatives, they don't know what to save. 
Consider what they treasure under glass, 
Yet leave such lovely shafts out-doors to perish. 


Even more than in these verses, he makes an emphatic statement of his phi- 
losophy in an address he gave in 1958 in Cambridge: "Tm what is called a 
conservative, very, not subversive at all — you can tell by the way I talk. 
But the point is, that the worst radical in the world, if he's turned radical to 
get more meaning out of his life, that's all right with me. I'm with anybody 
that's seeking a life that has meaning." * Frost thus emerges neither rigid nor 
reactionary in his conseryatism; he always has considered ideas and exer- 
cised a choice. The term "conservative" when applied to him needs to be 
qualified. Because, Frosts criticism of new ideas may be impulsive and 
intuitional but it is almost always made from the humanistic point of view. 
Man and not any abstract theory is the reference of his criticism. 

Robert Frost's- statements about the newness of ideas and attitudes, when 
taken separately, seem to be contradictory but when they are taken together 
they qualify each other. The resulting attitude is a balanced and sane belief 
in the eternal truths which he likes to see conserved. In “The Figure a Poem 
Makes" he suggested, "More than once I should have lost my soul to radical- 
ism if it had been the originality it was mistaken for by its young converts. 
Originality and initiative are what I ask for my country." 5 But he is against 
radical and outrageous newness. Introducing Robinson, he says, "It may 
come to the notice of posterity (and then again it may not) that this, our 
age, ran wild in the quest of new ways to be new. The one old way to be 
new no longer served. Science put it into our heads that there must be new 
ways.to be.new.".9 Robert Frost, like Heraclitüs, seems to believe that noth- 
ing is new; truth remains, the appearances vary. The minister in “The Black 
Cottage" seems to express Frost's attitude to the ancient truths; he clings to 
the precious old ideas because they endure: 

` For, dear me, why abandon a belief 
Merely because it ceases to be true. 
Cling to it long enough, and not a doubt 
It will turn true again, for so it goes. 


Most of the change we think we see in life 
Is due to truths being in and out of favor. 


4 Quoted by Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant, Robert Frost: The Trial by Existence (New York 1960) 
308. 

5 Complete Poems . . .p viii. : | 

6 Introduction to Edwin Arlington Robinson’s King Jasper (New York 1936) p. v. 
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He is not talking about any conventional clichés but about eternal truths. He 
wishes to be the “monarch of a desert land” so that he can dedicate himself 
“To the truths we keep coming back and back to.” That desert where he 
wants to practice the eternal ideas should be surrounded by “mountain ranges 
half in summer snow’ so that “No one would covet it or think it worth / The 
pains of conquering to force change on.” 

The reason why. Yvor Winters finds Frost's attitude to science viina 
and irrational is that he identifies the voice of the poet with the words of the 
protagonists in the poems. “Egg and Machine,” the poem which Winters 
bitterly criticizes,” expresses not Frost’s but the protagonist’s sentimental 
hatred of the railway engine. It is he who is furious at the sight of the railway 
lines and gives them a “hateful kick” and attacks them with a “club” or a 
"stone." After the locomotive has passed, he warns it not-to come again, or 
he will throw a turtle egg, "torpedo like," into its head light. But this melo- 
dramatic gesture is that of the protagonist of the poem and we cannot identi- 
fy him with Frost. The persona of the poem is one of several irrational and 
eccentric characters which Frost has created with understanding and sym- 
pathy. But the fun we are allowed to have at his expense shows how clearly 
Frost is detached from him. This protagonist armed with the turtle egg 
resembles the neighbor of the “Mending Wall"; the latter has a stone grasped 
in each of his hands, "like an old-stone savage armed,” and Frost says that 
he seems to move in mental darkness. Since the protagonist is detached from 
the poet, it is reading into the poems to conclude that. Frost is completely 
against the locomotive, or for that matter, against the machine in general; 
though he certainly may have some sympathy with the idea of the ims 
onist that the machine disturbs the privacy of the individual ° — "You'd 
better not disturb me any more” (italics mine). 

This is not to say that Frost never identifies himself with the UM 
of his poems. Take, for instance, “A Lone Striker": Harold H. Watts rightly 
says, "Here we must let the pronoun (he) stand for Frost." ? The poet does 
not seem to be against the factory as such, if we read the simple, if not the 
ironic, meaning of the sub-title "Without Prejudice to-Industry.? He praises 
the machines in-the factory and the ingenuity of man in creating them: 
“Man’s ingenuity is good." The factory was not "divine; it was not.a 


7 Winters 170-172. 

8 I am indebted to Prof Everett Carter of the University of California. for thé help given at the 
Hyderabad Seminar in interpreting this poem. 

9 Harold H. Watts, “Robert Frost and the Interrupted Dialogue," Robert Frost. ed Cor, 113, 
Reprinted from American Literature xxvx (March 1955). ` 
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“church”; still it was “very fine” and the protagonist “wished it all the modern 
speed.” What Frost criticizes is the machine’s influence in dehumanizing 
and impersonalizing man’s attitude to his fellowmen. The master is callous 
and he gets the rules enforced in a dead manner; intrinsic human values are 
driven away by the machine. This pains Frost, for he is eager to preserve 
the predominance of mind in all spheres. The protagonist goes to the woods 
for “re-renewing” his love for them but he does not totally reject industry: 


But he said then and still would say 

If there should ever come a day 

When industry seemed like to die 

Because he left it in the lurch, 

Or even merely seemed to pine 

For want of his approval, why, 

Come get him — they knew where to search. (italics mine) 


He can really be brought back to the factory if the occasion seems to demand 
it. So Frost is not opposed to the amenities provided by the machine; what 
he dislikes is its dehumanizing tendency. 

Man’s ingenuity is good as long as it is limited to resourcefulness and is 
of social value. Frost’s quarrel starts when this ingenuity in science or me- 
chanics is either taken too far or is selfishly employed. Then he groups it 
with other evils like ambition and greed as he does in “New Hampshire” 
and says that it should be socialized: “made good for everyone.” In “Why 
Wait for Science” Frost censures researches into science which have gone 
too far. After making earth uninhabitable for human beings, “Sarcastic Sci- 
ence” is asking us how we propose to get away from it. The poet has a theory 
that rather than depending upon science to show us the path of saving our- 
selves we should stick to old values which have stood us in good stead: 


The way to go away should be the same 
As fifty million years ago we came. 


His attitude to science and industry clearly shows the humanistic and mod- 
erate trends of his conservatism. 

Robert Frost also makes fun of researches into psychology and animal be- 
havior. In his long and rambling blank-verse poem, “New Hampshire,” he 
calls the Freudian psychology “the school of the pseudo-phallic.” The mod- 
ern psychologists, he appears to say, have reduced the pattern of human 
behavior to the problem either of sexual indulgence or repression. It is taking 
a narrow and superficial view of human nature: 
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It seems a narrow choice the age insists on. 

How about being a good Greek, for instance? 

That course, they tell me, is not offered this year. 

“Come, but this isn’t choosing — puke or prude?” 

Well, if I have to choose one or the other 

I choose to be a plain New Hampshire farmer 

With an income in cash of say a thousand. ... (italics mine) 


Phrases like “good Greek" and “a plain New Hampshire farmer” indicate 
his preference for conservative and classical values as against the theories 
of politics or sex according to which man is either a “prude” or a “puke.” He 
wants to become a complete man. In the poem, "White-tailed Hornet," he 
criticizes the abstract theories which were popular in his day. He gives an 
instance of the fallibility of animal instinct which, according to our theories, 
should never fail. A hornet who is at its best in catching flies mistakes a nail- 
head, then a huckleberry, for a fly. “Wrong shape, wrong color and wrong 
scent, I said." The real fly that the hornet missed made Frost ask questions: 


Wont this whole instinct matter bear revision? 
Won't almost any theory bear revision? 

'To err is human, not to, animal. 

Or so we pay compliment to instinct, 

Only too liberal of our compliment 

That really takes away instead of gives. 


“Downward comparisons" take away our humanity from us and the result 
is disillusionment. He also raises questions about the theory of evolution in 
"New Hampshire." He is against these theories because they are too general, 
impersonal, and they render complex problems over-simple. He believes 
that modern psychologists and behaviorists have forgotten the true nature 
of man in studying him as a machine or an animal. Then they expect human 
beings to fit into their abstract and ready-made formulas. 

Robert Frosts views on politics, government, and social welfare need 
examination at a greater length. He set himself against the radical programs 
of socialism, collectivism, planning, and revolution as panacea for all social 
ills. While English poets like W. H. Auden, Stephen Spender and C. Day 
Lewis were eulogizing Soviet triumphs and collectivistic ideas in the thirties, 
Robert Frost stuck tenanciously to individual liberty and humanistic ideals. 
Malcolm Cowley is not adequately objective in attributing narrow patriotic 
motives to Frost's criticism: "New ideas seem worse to him if they come 
from abroad and worst of all if they come from Russia." !? Frost's politics 


10 Robert Frost ed Cox 40. 
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are more fundamental than that. If he is quite often critical of Russia, it is 
because Russia for him embodies the radical ideas which he scorns. But he 
also attacks contemporary American official politics when they embody 
similar ideas. His letters as well as his poems written in the thirties show his 
impatience with the beginning of the “welfare state,” as introduced and 
incorporated into American law and life under the New Deal of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. The New Deal policies of President Roosevelt tended to em- 
phasize the subordination of private interests to collective interests through 
the increased power and authority of the Federal Government in order to 
achieve greater equality in wealth and income. Miss Elizabeth Sergeant 
quotes one of Frost’s witty sallies of the 1940s that Mrs Eleanor Roosevelt 
was “trying to homogenize American Society, so that the cream would never 
rise again to the top.” !! His letter dated July 24 1962 to President Kennedy 
when the latter asked Frost to represent the United States in a cultural ex- 
change with the Soviet Union shows what he attacked in Russia and what 
he admired in America. “I have been having a lot of historical parallels 
lately,” he wrote, “a big one between Caesar's imperial democracy that made 
so many millions equal under arbitrary power and the Russian democracy. 
Ours is a more senatorial democracy like the Republic of Rome." He places 
his finger on the defects of both and is careful to add, "I have thought I saw 
the Russian and the American democracies drawing together, theirs easing 
down from a kind of abstract severity to taking less and less care of the masses; 
ours creeping up to taking more and more care of the masses as they grew 
innumerable.” 1? 

Robert Frost has full faith in democracy. Miss Sergeant quotes a part of 
Frost's letter to Otto Manthey-Zorin: “Democracy with all its faults is the 
best bet till the people’s virtue all leaches out of them. Then we may start 
again with a monarch but only protem till we can get back with a chastened 
populace to the liberal ease of democracy.” !? Frost greatly admired Thomas 
Jefferson who was a passionate champion of the rights, freedom, and dignity 
of man. He swore eternal hostility, as he said, against every form of tyranny 
over the mind of man and devoted his whole life to the spread and realization 
of the democratic ideal. Believing the Jeffersonian democratic ideal to be 
a norm, Frost used it as a standard in criticizing other political ideals. “Build 


11 Sergeant 318. 


12 The letter is reproduced by F. D. Reeve in his article “Robert Frost Confronts Khrushchev,” 
The Atlantic ccxu (September 1963) 33. 


13 Sergeant 342. 
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Soil — A Political Pastoral,” read before the political party conventions at 
Columbia University on May 31 1932, is critical of the socialist form 
of government. The poem is a rejoinder both to the New Dealers and 
to the English poets of the “pink decade.” It is not socialism which is the 
special need, he says, because “we have it now.” It is “an element in any 
government.” He further adds: 


There's no such thing as socialism pure — 
Except as an abstraction of the mind. 

There's only democratic socialism 

Monarchie socialism-oligarchic, 

The last being what they seem to have in Russia. 
You often get it most in Monarchy, 

Least in democracy. ... 


No one, he says, knows what "pure socialism" will be in practice. But social- 
ism in practice is more revealing than socialism in theory because in practice 
it degenerates into regimentation. The state becomes a vast machine which 
determines the total values of life. Human initiative, creative originality, 
and individual growth are stunted. Diversity of individuals is ground into 
dull uniformity. Frost takes the socialists to task when they talk so glibly of 
the love for mankind for which one is expected to give up self-love. Frost 
has no.doubt that all the self-loves when philosophized into one result 
in "one sickness of the body and soul." "Thank God our practice holds the 
loves apart" and makes love only a personal emotion, not to be applied to 
things covered by politics. In "A Considerable Speck" he emphasizes the 
intelligence and individuality of every human being; he does not believe 
that social love is more important than self-love: 


I have none of the tenderer-than-thou 
Collectivistic regimenting love 
With which the modern world is being swept. 


In "Departmental" he satirizes, in terms of the insect world, the rigid system 
of centralization and bureaucracy which especially flourishes in collectivism. 
In "Two Tramps in Mud Time" he defends individual liberty against social 
security and public welfare. He says that abstract principle of "need" is not 
enough in matters of employment; individual liking and "love" should also 
be taken into account. 

Robert Frost also refuses to be overwhelmed by neoteric and doctrinaire 
reformers; he does not share their naive belief in social improvement. In 
"New Hampshire" he pricks the bubble of excessive zeal for reform: 
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If I must choose which I would elevate — 
The people or the already lofty mountains, 
I'd elevate the already lofty mountains. 


Frost is silent on how to improve the people but he is "over-fertile" with the 
suggestion for improving the mountains. He also ridicules the idea of plan- 
ning and makes fun of five-year plans to improve the social conditions of the 
people: 

Friends crowd around me with their five year plans 

That Soviet Russia had made fashionable. 

You come to me and TII unfold to you 

A five year plan I call so, not because 

It takes ten years or so to carry out, 


Rather because it took five years at least 
To think it out. (“Build Soil”) 


It is characteristic of Frost to somewhat water down the seriousness of the 
argument by imparting to it an almost Chestertonian touch. But there is 
much truth in his basic standpoint. Social reforms and planning are, in their 
very nature, totalitarian and bureaucratic. Plans are prepared by the profes- 
sional planners in the State Planning Commissions by holding meeting after 
meeting and then they are thrust upon the people. This is what he seems to 
imply in another poem, “The Planners.” Strong words, triple rhyme, and the 
poetry of the lines heighten the effect of ridicule: 


The guild of social planners 
With the intention blazoned on their banners 
Of getting one more chance to change their manners. 


The army of planners, with their own restless energy and effective power 
built into the state’s machinery, tries to change the “manners” (the way of 
life) of the individuals. Planning does not end with the regulation of material 
resources alone; it leads to the regulation of spiritual and human resources 
by the state. Attempts are made to change people’s pattern of life as if on a 
war footing. In “Roadside Stand” he is bitterly opposed to a New Deal proj- 
ect for rural rehabilitation and making an end to the farmers’ misery. The 
sub-title of the poem is “On Being Put Out of Our Misery.” The reformers 
and planners, “greedily merciful,” swarm around the farmers, choke out all 
their intelligence and initiative and destroy their “ancient way of living.” 
The criticism is more fundamental than the fear of adopting any feature of 
Russian programs as Malcolm Cowley suspected. In these villages the 
farmers 
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. .. wont have to think for themselves any more; 
While greedy good-doers, beneficent beasts of prey, 
Swarm over their lives enforcing benefits 

That are calculated to soothe them out of their wits, 
And by teaching them how to sleep the sleep all day, 
Destroy their sleeping at night the ancient way. 


The poet believes in preserving individual liberty and freedom to fulfil one’s 
personality according to one’s own ideals and state of consciousness. Depend- 
ence upon the state has worse consequences than poverty. 

Robert Frost does not believe that there is anything terribly wrong with 
society; whatever wrong there is cannot be cured by revolution. He has, as 
he said, “a lover's quarrel with the world.” He does not propose any “general 
revolution” because it cannot solve the problems. Owing to our “separate- 
ness" from each other he bids us “to a one-man revolution.” This is the only 
revolution that is effective. In “A Case for Jefferson” he outlines the imma- 
turity of Harrison who is a “Puritan Yankee through and through” but he 
acts like a “Marxian Muskovite.” Harrison loves his country but 


With him the love of the country means 
Blowing it all to smithereens 
And having it all made over new. 


Robert Frost’s caustic assessment of him is: “his mind is hardly out of his 
teens.” He has not understood Jefferson’s principle of rebellion as a guaran- 
tee against misgovernment, absolutism, and tyranny. “I hold it,” Jefferson 
says in a letter to James Madison, “that a little rebellion, now and then, is a 
good thing and as necessary in the political world as storms in the physical. 
It is a medicine necessary for the sound health of government.” !* Harrison 
is perverting the spirit of Jefferson's defense of revolution by destroying the 
stability of the government and is thus a “case” for Jefferson. In another 
poem, “A Semi-Revolution,” Frost says that a general revolution is positively 
harmful: 

I advocate a semi-revolution. 

The trouble with a total revolution 

(Ask any reputable Rosicrucian ) 

Is that it brings the same class up on top. 

Executives of skillful execution 

Will therefore plan to go half-way and stop. 


Yes, revolutions are the only salves, 
But they're one thing that should be done by halves. 


14 The Life and Selected Writings of Thomas Jefferson, ed Adrienne Koch & William Pedan 
(New York 1944) 413. 
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Robert Frost is not opposed to change, he only asks that the pace of change 
should not be hastened by external thrusts. Change should be brought about 
by an individuals own efforts and should be limited to the true needs of him- 
self and his society, without any unnecessary displacement of values. A gen- 
eral revolution is a mob fury organized by a minority having vested interests. 
There is force in what Frost says, for no revolution has, after all, achieved 
what it aimed at. The Russian revolution began by aiming at the destruction 
of classes and the state and succeeded only in making classes and the state 
stronger than they were before. 

Robert Frost’s attitudes thus need re-assessment. It would be an over- 
simplification of fact to regard his reactions to science, industry, psychology, 
and politics as a “retreat” or “evasion.” F rost is conservative, and he is not 
apologetic about his beliefs. But nowhere does his conservatism degenerate 
into dogmatic opposition to change. His is a thinking kind of conservatism, 
qualified and never absolute. In his mind conservatism rarely takes the form 
of an abstract principle; it is, in fact, at its best a sound humanistic standard 
against which he judges the excessive impersonality and dehumanizing tend- 
encies, shallow optimism, abstract theorizing spirit, and tyrannical regimen- 
tation inherent in the revolutionary programs of his day. 


Bibles in Many Languages 1455-1966 


By Lewis M. Starx AND Mau D. Coie 


Rare Book Division 


VHE BIBLES described briefly in the following list were selected for 
exhibition in honor of the 150th anniversary of the American Bible 
Society, founded in May 1816 “to encourage the wider circulation of the 
Holy Scriptures without note or comment.” In that year the Society published 
its first Bible, a copy of which is on display. Since 1816 the Society has dis- 
tributed millions of Bibles, or selections from the Bible, in more than six 
hundred languages. 

Most of the early Bibles or Testaments in the exhibition were acquired by 
James Lenox, whose famous library forms the nucleus of The New York 
Public Library’s Rare Book Division. The exhibition includes many famous 
“firsts” in the history of the printed Bible. The most important, of course, is 
the Gutenberg Bible, the first to be printed from movable type, and one of 
the great monuments of Western civilization. Also shown are such significant 
editions as the first printings in English, Dutch, French, Bohemian, Danish, 
Swedish, Armenian, and other languages; Martin Luther’s translation of the 
New Testament into German, the first of all the many subsequent Protestant 
Testaments and Bibles; the first Catholic Bible in English; and the first Bibles 
to be printed in America. 

The exhibition continues to the present time with the first printings of the 
American Standard Version (1901); the Revised Standard Version (1952); 
the New Testament portion of The New English Bible (1961); and the first 
printing of the New Testament in the language of the Western Apache 
Indians, published in 1966 by the American Bible Society. 

The list, which is not strictly chronological, is taken from the order of the 
exhibition in the Main Lobby and Landing Cases of the Central Building. 


Bible. Latin 
Mainz: Johann Gutenberg? 1455? 


The first printed Bible, known as the Gutenberg or “42-line” Bible, is unquestionably one of the 
great landmarks in the history of civilization. It was the first major work produced after the 
invention of movable metal type in Europe, and was printed in Mainz, Germany, probably by 
Johann Gutenberg, between 1450 and 1455. 

The Library’s copy is bound in two volumes, of which the first is shown, opened to the beginning 
of the First Book of Chronicles. This copy, purchased by James Lenox in 1847, was the first one 
to be brought to America. " | 
Lenox Collection 
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Bible. Latin 
Mainz: Johann Fust and Peter Schoeffer, 14 August 1462 


The 1462 Bible, printed by Fust and Schoeffer, is the first edition to give the place and date of 
printing, as well as the names of the printers. This colophon statement and the printers’ famous 
device, the earliest one to be used, are shown in photostat. On display is volume one of the 
Library's vellum copy, opened to the beginning of I. Kings (Samuel in modern versions of the 
Bible). A copy on paper is in the Lenox Collection. 

Astor Collection 


Bible. German 
Strassburg: Heinrich Eggestein, ca 1470 


When James Lenox acquired this undated German Bible it was considered to be the first edition 
in that language. However, it is now well established that that distinction belongs to the edition 
printed at Strassburg by Johann Mentelin in 1466. The latter was the first Bible to be printed 
in any modern language. 

This copy of the second German Bible is opened to the end of Proverbs and the beginning 
of Ecclesiastes. 
Lenox Collection 


Biblia Pauperum (German) 
Nórdlingen: Friedrich Walthern and Hans Hurning, 1470 


The blockbook “Bibles of the Poor" are today among the rarest of fifteenth-century publications. 
Each leaf of these illustrated Bible selections comprises a scene from the New Testament 
between two scenes from the Old, with two prophets above, and two below the central scene. 
Each leaf, including both text and illustrations, was cut on a block of wood, inked, and then 
impressed on paper. Most copies were then colored by hand. 

Lenox Collection 


Bible. Latin 
Paris: Ulrich Gering, Martin Crantz and Michael Friburger, ca 1476 


In 1470 Ulrich Gering, Martin Crantz, and Michael Friburger established at the Sorbonne the 
first printing press in Paris. The Bible on exhibit, printed some six years later, was the first to 
be published in France. It is a very rare edition. The volume is opened to the Prophets Obadiah 
aad Jonah. 

Lenox Collection 


Bible. German 
Augsburg: Jodocus PHanzmann, ca 1475 


The third printing of the Bible in German is of special interest since it was the first Bible to be 
illustrated. The volume is opened to the Prophets Nahum and Habakkuk. 
Lenox Collection 


Bible. Latin 
Venice: Nicolas Jenson, 1476 


Nicolas Jenson’s first printing of the Bible is typographically one of the most beautiful of the 
fifteenth-century editions. The copy shown, printed on very thin vellum, is illuminated in the 
style of the finest Italian manuscripts. 

Volume One is opened to the beginning of Genesis and Volume Two to the beginning of the 
Gospel according to St Matthew. 
Lenox Collection 
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Old Testament. Dutch 
Delft: Jacob Jacobszoen and Mauricius Yemantszoen, 1477 


The first book printed at Delft is this translation of the Old Testament from the Latin Vulgate 
into Dutch. It is the earliest appearance in that language of any part of the Bible. This is also 
the only book which includes the names of these printers, shown in the colophon at the end of 
Maccabees, between the arms of Delft and the printers’ device. 

Lenox Collection 


New Testament. French 
Lyons: Guillaume Le Roy for Barthélemy Buyer, ca 1478 


One of the rarest editions of the Bible is this first printing of the New Testament in French, 
opened to the Gospel according to St John. There are two undated editions, both printed by 
Guillaume Le Roy, the first printer of Lyons, one set in one column or “long lines,” the other 
in two columns. For years there was doubt as to which was the first, but Dr Hellmut Lehmann- 
Haupt, in an article in the Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America (v 51, 1957) states 
that “it is now possible to assign priority unquestionably to the two-column edition.” The only 
other copy in this country of this first edition of the French New Testament is in the William 
H. Scheide Collection, Princeton, New Jersey. 

Lenox Collection 


Pentateuch. Hebrew 
Bologna: Abraham b. Hayyim, for Joseph b. Abraham Caravida, 1482 


This edition of the Pentateuch or “Five Books of the Law” is the first printing in Hebrew of 
any part of the Bible. It includes the Targum of Onkelos and the commentary by Rashi, an 
eleventh-century Hebrew scholar. The Library’s copy, printed on vellum, is opened to the Ten 
Commandments, Exodus XX. 

Jewish Division 


Bible. Bohemian 
Prague: Jan Kamp for Jan Pytlik and others, 1488 


This first edition of the complete Bohemian Bible, opened to Psalms 23-27, was printed under 
the auspices of the civic authorities of Prague and with the aid of the University faculty. The 
text is based on the ancient version revised by Jan Hus and his followers. Only a few copies of 
this edition are extant. 

Lenox Collection 


Bible. Italian 
Venice: Guilelmus Anima Mia, 1493 


One of the most important of the Venetian illustrated books of the fifteenth century is the 
famous Malermi Bible, so called after Niccold Malermi, who translated it into Italian. It is 
opened to St Jerome’s Prologue to the Book of Proverbs. The only other copy of this edition 
located in this country is in the collection of Arthur Haddaway, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Spencer Collection 


Bible. Polyglot 
Alcalá de Henares: Arnaldo Guillen de Brocar, 1514-17 


On display is the first of the six volumes that comprise the so-called Complutensian, or Spanish, 
Polyglot Bible, the earliest of the great Polyglot editions. It takes its name from Complutum, the 
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Latin name for Alcala de Henares. It is also sometimes referred to as Ximenez’ Polyglot, from 
the fact that it was printed by order and at the expense of Cardinal Francisco Ximenez de 
Cisneros. 

The text is printed in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and Chaldee. Although the printing was com- 
pleted by July 10 1517, there is reason to believe that the Bible was not released for publication 
until about 1522. The volume is opened to the beginning of Leviticus. 

Astor Collection 


New Testament. Greek and Latin 
Basel: Johann Froben, 1516 


The New Testament in Greek and Latin, edited by Erasmus, is the earliest published edition 
in Greek. The Greek text in the Complutensian Polyglot (1514-17) was actually printed earlier, 
but was not published until about 1522, some six years after Erasmus’ famous edition appeared. 
This 1516 edition is opened to the beginning of St Paul's Epistle to the Galatians. 


Lenox Collection 


New Testament. German 
Wittenberg: Melchior Lotter, 1522 


Late in 1520 Martin Luther started his project of translating the complete Bible into German. 
He began with the New Testament, translating from Erasmus’ Greek Testament, the first edition 
of which is listed above. The printing of Luther’s version was finished by September 21 1529, . 
hence it is sometimes referred to as the “Septemberbibel.” The complete Luther Bible was not 
published until 1534 (see next entry). His 1522 New Testament, therefore, stands as the 
earliest monument of the great reformer's translation and the first of all the many subsequent 
Protestant Testaments and Bibles. 

The Book of Revelation is illustrated with twenty-one full-page woodcuts, attributed to Lucas 
Cranach and his school. The one shown illustrates Chapter VI: 12-17, beginning: “And I beheld 
when he had opened the sixth seal, and, lo, there was a great earthquake; and the sun became 
black as sackcloth of hair, and the moon became as blood.’ 

Lenox Collection 


Bible. German 
Wittenberg: Hans Lufft, 1534 


On display is the volume containing parts 4-6 of the first complete edition of Martin Luther's 

translation of the Bible. His version of the Scriptures became the most widely used book in 

Germany and exerted a tremendous influence on the development of the German language. 
This 1534 edition contains many woodcut illustrations, some signed "M S," colored by hand 

and illuminated, as are the numerous decorative initials. The illustration shown depicts Jonah 

and the whale. 

Lenox Collection 


Pentateuch. English 
Antwerp: Johan Hoochstraten, 1530 


William Tyndale's English translations of the Scriptures were the first to be printed in that 
language. Two editions of his New Testament were printed in 1525, one at Cologne and one 
at Worms, but only one copy of the former and two of the latter have survived, all in English 
libraries. The earliest edition of a Tyndale translation in this Library is the Pentateuch of 1530, 
the first portion of the Old Testament to be printed in English. A calo phos at the end of Genesis 
begins: "Emprented at Malborow in the lande of Hesse, by me Hans Luft." It has been estab- 
lished that this is a fictitious imprint and that this first edition of Tyndale's Pentateuch was 
printed at Antwerp by Johan Hoochstraten. 

The Library's two copies are exhibited, one showing the first title page and the other opened 
to Exodus. The only other copy recorded in this country is in the Pierpont Morgan Library. 
Lenoz Collection 
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Bible. English 
Marburg?: E. Cervicornus and J. Soter? 1535 


The first edition of the complete printed English Bible was translated by Miles Coverdale and 
published in 1535, probably at Marburg. The former assignment of the printing to Christopher 
Froschouer at Zurich is now considered erroneous. 

“It was Coverdale’s glory to produce the first [complete] printed English Bible, and to leave 
to posterity a permanent memorial of his genius in that most musical version of the Psalter which 
passed into the Book of Common Prayer, and has endeared itself to generations of Englishmen.” 
— British and Foreign Bible Society. Historical Catalogue, no 17. 

Lenox Collection 


Bible. English 
Southwark: James Nycolson, 1537 


Two editions of Coverdale’s translation were published in London by James Nycolson in 1537, 
one in quarto and the other, on display, in folio. It is generally considered that the folio edition 
preceded the quarto, thus having the distinction of being the first edition of the English Bible 
to be printed in England. Both editions are rarer than the Coverdale Bible of 1535. Of this folio 
edition, the only other copy recorded in this country is that in the William H. Scheide Collection, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

Lenox Collection 


Bible. Swedish 
Uppsala: Georg Richolff, 1541 


The first edition of the Bible in Swedish, sometimes known as “Gustavus Vasa’s Bible,” was 
translated, chiefly from Luther's version, by Laurentius Petri, Archbishop of Uppsala, and his 
brother Olavus. By royal decree a “tunna” (about four bushels) of corn was deducted from 
the church tithe of every parish to help defray the cost of publication and a copy of the Bible 
was given to each church throughout Sweden. 

The opening shows the end of Chronicles and the beginning of Ezra. 
Lenox Collection 


Bible. Danish 
Copenhagen: Ludowich Dietz, 1550 


The first edition of the Bible in Danish, known as "Christian Ils Bible," was translated from 
Luther's version by members of the Faculty of Theology of the University of Copenhagen. 

The volume is opened to the end of the Song of Solomon and the title page to the Prophets. 
Lenox Collection 


New Testament. Ethiopic 
Rome: Valerius and Ludovicus Doricus, 1548 


This first edition of the New Testament in Ethiopic was edited by three Abyssinian monks of the 
Monastery of San Stefano at Rome. This copy contains the first part only, comprising the Gospels, 
the Apocalypse, the non-Pauline Epistles, the Epistle of St Paul to the Hebrews, the Acts of the 
Apostles, and the Missal. A second part, containing the other Epistles of St Paul, was issued in 
1549. 

The volume is opened to the end of a concordance to the Gospels (printed in red) and the 
beginning of Matthew. 
Lenox Collection 


Old Testament. Spanish 
Ferrara: Duarte Pinel, 1553 


This is the rare first edition of the Old Testament in Spanish, frequently referred to as the “Fer- 
rara Bible.” It was produced mainly for the use of Spanish-speaking Jews who had fled to Italy 
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from persecution in Spain and Portugal. This version, edited by Abraham Usque, a Portuguese 
Jew also known as Duarte Pinel, was published at the expense of Yom Tob Atias, a Spanish 
Jew otherwise called Jeronimo de Vargas. 

The opening shows the end of Numbers and the beginning of Deuteronomy. 
Lenox Collection 


Bible. English 
Geneva: Rouland Hall, 1560 


This first edition of the so-called "Geneva version" was translated by English reformers who had 
sought refuge in Geneva, Switzerland. It was the earliest English Bible to be printed in roman 
type and the first to be divided into numbered verses. The "Argument" or explanation preceding 
most books and the numerous explanatory notes form a commentary. 

This Bible immediately became popular, especially with the Puritans, and between 1560 and 
1644 at least 140 editions of the complete Bible or New Testament were published. 

The Geneva Bible and its later editions are often called “Breeches” Bibles from the rendering 
“breeches” (for aprons) in Genesis JII:7. 
Astor Collection 


New Testament. Gospels. Anglo-Saxon 
London: John Daye, 1571 


This first printing of the Gospels in Anglo-Saxon was published under the direction of Matthew 
Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, with a dedicatory preface addressed to Queen Elizabeth by 
John Foxe, the martyrologist. The Anglo-Saxon text was translated from the Latin Vulgate version. 
Lenox Collection 


New Testament. Acts and Epistles. Church Slavonic 
Moscow: Ivan Fiodorov and Peter Timofeyev Mstislavetz (of Mstislavl), 1564 


This portion of the New Testament in the Church Slavonic language is the earliest dated Russian 
book. Ivan Fiodorov, venerated as the first Russian printer, also printed the first complete Bible 
in Church Slavonic. A copy of this Bible, published in Ostrog in 1581, is in the Lenox Collection. 
Fiodorov died in Lvov in 1583. 

The volume is opened to the beginning of the Second Epistle of St Paul to the Corinthians. 


Slavonic Division 


Bible. English 
Rheims: John Fogny, 1582 
Douai: Laurence Kellam, 1609-10 


These three volumes make up the first edition of the Roman Catholic version of the Bible in 
English. The New Testament was printed first, at Rheims in 1582, and the Old Testament in 
two volumes nearly thirty years later at Douai. The complete work is frequently referred to as 
the “Douai-Rheims version,” or simply as the “Douai Bible.” Most of the translation was the 
work of Gregory Martin, a scholar and lecturer at the English Roman Catholic College estab- 
lished at Douai. The Rheims New Testament especially had a marked influence on the vocab- 
ulary and phraseology of the 1611 King James version. 


Lenox Collection 


Bible. English 
London: Robert Barker, 1611 


The imposing folio volume on display is the first edition of the King James version of the English 
Bible, one of the great landmarks of the English language. It was “Newly translated out of the 
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Originall Tongues: and with the former Translations diligently compared and revised,” by some 
fifty scholars divided into six groups, each responsible for a certain section of the Scriptures. 
This new version, while not officially authorized, was prepared under the patronage of James I. 
It was originally designed to be used in churches and it was many years before it replaced the 
popular Geneva Bible for genera] use. However, by the middle of the seventeenth century, it 
became established as the sole recognized version of the Scriptures in English, a position it held 
for over two hundred years. 
Lenox Collection 


Bible. Icelandic 
Holum, Iceland: Jone Jons Syne, 1584 


This first edition of the complete Bible in Icelandic was edited by Bishop Gudbrandur Thorláks- 
son from portions, including the New Testament, which had previously been published. These 
were revised by Bishop Gudbrandur who himself completed the translation from the Latin, 
adding Luther's prefaces. 

The volume is opened to the beginning of the Book of Daniel. 


Lenox Collection 


Bible. Slovenian 
Wittenberg: Heirs of Hans Krafft, 1584 


This first edition of the Bible in Slovenian was begun about 1568 by Juri Dalmatin, a Lutheran 

pastor of Carniola. A few portions of the Old Testament were issued separately before the ap- 

pearance of the complete work in 1584, published under the patronage of the Elector of Saxony. 
The volume is opened to the beginning of the Psalms. 


Lenox Collection 


Bible. Finnish 
Stockholm: Henrich Keisarilda, 1642 


This first edition of the complete Finnish Bible was translated from the original texts with pro- 
logues and notes from Luther. It was published by the clergy of Finland, under the patronage 
of eg Christina of Sweden. A New Testament had been published in Finnisa nearly one 
hundred years earlier. 

The Library owns two copies of this first edition. This one is opened to the beginning of Ezekiel 
with an illustration of one of Ezekiel’s visions. 
Lenox Collection 


Bible. Massachuset 
Cambridge, Mass: Samuel Green and Marmaduke Johnson, 1663 


The first Bible printed in America was translated into the language of the Massachusetts Indians 
by the Rev John Eliot, "the Apostle of the Indians." Aside from its m position in the history 
of American Bibles, it is of great importance as "the earliest example in history of the translation 
and pontig of the entire Bible in a new language as a means of evangelization” (British and 
Foreign Bible Society, Historical Catalogue). Dr Edwin A. R. Rumball-Petre, in his America’s 
First Bibles, has further emphasized the remarkable nature of Eliot’s accomplishment: “No 
dictionary or grammar erated to help the translator. He had to be phonetician, lexicographer, 
and grammarian . . . John Eliot was the first human being to attempt and succeed in the 
accomplishment of this seemingly impossible task.” 

Two issues are exhibited. Copies with the English title page and dedication to King Charles II 
were sent to England for binding and presentation there. The New Testament was originally 
published separately in 1661 before the translation of the Old Testament was completed. A copy 
of this 1661 New Testament is also shown, opened to the Acts of the Apostles, 


Lenox Collection 
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Bible. Armenian 
Amsterdam, 1666 


This is the first-printed edition of the Bible in the ancient Armenian language. “In the seven- 
teenth céntury Armenian manuscript Bibles had become so scarce and costly that the Patriarch 
Jacobus Caractri about 1662 despatched an ecclesiastic named Uscan (or Osgan) to Europe 
to arrange for the printing of an edition of the Armenian Scriptures. This Uscan . . . went first to 
Rome, but afterwards moved to Amsterdam, where he supervised the publication of this Bible.” 
— British and Foreign Bible Society. Historical Catalogue, no 1779. 
The volume is opened to the Book of Job. 
Lenox Collection | 


New Testament. Coptic. 
Oxford: Sheldonian Theatre, 1716 


On display is one of the Library’s two copies of the first edition of the New Testament in the 
Boharic dialect of Coptic, the ecclesiastical language of Lower Egypt, printed from a manuscript 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

This is the second printed New Testament in an African language, the first being Ethiopic, 
printed at Rome in 1548, which is also exhibited. 

The volume is opened to the beginning of the Gospel according to St John. 
Oriental Division : 


“Bible. Arabic 
Rome: Sacra Congregatio de Propaganda Fide, 1671 


The translation of the first publication of the complete Bible in Arabic (aside from its appearance 
in earlier Polyglots) was finished in 1664, but the work was not published until 1671. It was 
issued in three volumes with the Arabic text and the Latin Vulgate in parallel columns, under 
ae of the Sacra Congregation de Propaganda Fide and with the permission of Pope 
Urban VIII. 

On exhibition is volume 3, opened to the Epistle of St Paul to the Hebrews. Also shown is 
the first printing of the Arabic New Testament, Leyden, 1616, opened to the beginning of The 
Acts of the Apostles. 

Oriental Division 


- ~ 


Bible. German 
Germantown: Christopher Saur, 1743 


The famous “Saur Bible,” printed in Germantown, Pennsylvania in 1743, is the first Bible in a 
European language to be printed in America, It cannot be considered rare in the usual meaning 
of that word, since many copies are located, but its bibliographical position is secure among the 
“firsts” of significant editions .of the Bible and in the history of printing in this country. 

The volume is opened to the Prophet Isaiah. ` 
Lenox Collection 


| Bible. English 
i Philadelphia: Robert Aitken, 1782. 


The Aitken -Bible is the first complete editiori in the English language to be printed in this 
country. By a resolution of September 12 1782, the Continental Congress "recommend this edition 
of the Bible to the inhabitants of the United States." Despite the fact that the Aitken Bible was 
printed in à much larger edition than Saur's German Bible, it is considerably scarcer. 

Lenox Collection 
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Bible. English 
Philadelphia: Carey, Stewart and Co, 1790 


This is the first American edition of the Rheims-Douay translation of the Vulgate Bible. Inasmuch 
as the demand for a Catholic Bible was small in the United States at that time, the Bible was 
sold by subscription and probably not a great many more than the 471 subscriptions for it were 
printed. This Bible is now considered the rarest of the notable early American editions of the Bible. 
Lenox Collection 


New Testament. | English 
New York: Hugh Gaine, 1789 


This is the first New Testament published in New York City, and printed by Hugh Gaine, one 
of the leading eighteenth-century printers in the city. It was not recorded in Charles Evans' 
American Bibliography and this is apparently the only located copy. 
Rare Book Division = 


New Testament. Eskimo 
Copenhagen: G. G. Salikath, 1766 


This first edition of the New Testament in the Greenland dialect.of the Eskimo language was 
translated by Paul Egede, Director of the Greenland Mission. His earliest publication was a 
translation of the Gospels published at Copenhagen in 1744. 

Wilberforce Eames Indian Collection 


New Testament. Gospels. St Mark. Mohawk 
London: G. Buckton, 1787 


The first complete book of the Scriptures to be published in the language of the Mohawk 
Indians of New York State is this Gospel according to St. Mark, translated by one of the famous 
Mohawk leaders, Captain Joseph Brant. It was published with a.Moliawk version of the Book 
of Common Prayer (London 1787) with English and Mohawk on facing pages. 

Lenox Collection | m : "oes T ue 


New Testament. Hawaiian 
Honolulu: Mission Press, 1843 


This complete Hawaiian New Testament was translated by missionaries of the American Board 

of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and first published in Honolulu in 1835, under the 

sponsorship of the American Bible Society. This 1843 edition is the earliest in this Library. 
The volume is opened to the Epistle of St Paul to the Romans. 

Rare Book Division li | 


Bible. English 
New York, 1816 


This is the first Bible published by the American Bible Society. The Society was founded in 
May 1816 “to encourage the wider circulation of the Holy Scriptures without note or comment,” 
using “the version now in common use.” It was felt that their first-efforts should be directed 
toward the procurement of well-executed stereotype plates,.to accommodate large areas of the 
American continent; accordingly, the Society contracted for plates to be ready in the sprin 
of 1817. While these were in preparation, the New York Bible Society (founded in 1809) an 
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the New York Auxiliary Bible Society united in presenting the American Bible Society with 
plates for this Bible. 

The imprint of the contributing societies appears on the title page of the Old Testament and 
that of the American Bible Society on the title page of the New Testament. 
Lenox Collection 


New Testament. Choctaw, Cherokee, Western Apache 
New York: American Bible Society, 1848, 1860, 1966 


These three translations of the New Testament into languages of the American Indians were all 
published by the American Bible Society. 

The 1848 Choctaw New Testament is the first publication of the New Testament in that 
language. 

‘The 1860 Cherokee New Testament is in the only American Indian language reduced to 
written form by one of its own people — Sequoia, or George Guess, about 1821. 

The first printing of the complete New Testament in the Western Apache language was 
published in this anniversary year. 


Bible. English 
New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1901 


On exhibition is the first printing of the American Standard Edition of the Revised Version, com- 
monly known as the American Standard Version, issued in 1901. Also shown is a volume of the 
Old Testament of the English Revised Version, 1885, used as printer’s copy by the American 
Revision Committee. 

In the 1850s there was a movement toward revision of the King James Version, which had 
maintained its place as the Authorized Version for nearly two and one-half centuries. The 
British Committee published the Revised Version in 1881-1885 and then disbanded. The 
American Committe continued its work and published the American Standard Version in 1901. 
Rare Book Division 


Bible. English 
New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1952 


The Revised Standard Version of the complete Bible, authorized by the Nationa] Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the United States of America, was published in 1952. The New 
Testament, issued in 1946, was widely welcomed, but the Old Testament published in 1952, 
met with opposition, particularly regarding the translation of Isaiah VII:14. In spite of this 
objection, the Revised Standard Version has received increasing acceptance as the Bible for 
general Protestant use. 

Rare Book Division 


New Testament. English 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1961 


This new translation of the New Testament portion of The New English Bible was undertaken 
with the object of providing English readers, whether familiar with the Scriptures or not, with a 
Bible in the current speech of our own time, making use of the best available texts. 

As a result of a recommendation made to the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
in May 1946, that a translation of the Bible be made in the language of the present day, a Joint 
Committee on the New Translation of the Bible was formed. This Joint Committee includes 
representatives from a number of churches and Bible Societies in the British Isles. They have 
met regularly twice a year in Westminster Abbey since January 1948. Work on the Old Testa- 
ment and the Apocrypha is continuing. 


A Chronology of 
The Professional Appearances of Ted Shawn 


and his Men Dancers 


By CHRISTENA L. SCHLUNDT 
University of California, Riverside 


PART I 


HE PARTICIPATION of Ted Shawn in the public performances of 

the theatrical entity Denishawn has already been recorded. This pres- 
ent Chronology records the public performances of Ted Shawn with another 
theatrical entity, Ted Shawn and his Men Dancers, during the decade of 
the 1980s. In addition, reference is made to the activities of Shawn and his 
Men Dancers at Jacob's Pillow near Lee, Massachusetts, Shawn’s home, 
retreat, school and summer theatre.’ A record of Shawn's activities at Jacob's 
Pillow since 1940 would require other research. 

In similar fashion to the first listing, the present Chronology attempts to 
list all major appearances and tours of Ted Shawn and his Ensemble of Men 
Dancers from 1938 through the spring of 1940. It includes, for each dance, 
the title, the choreographer, the composer of the music, and the names of 
the performing dancers. Route sheets are given for all major tours, with 
year, month, day, and time of performance, as well as city and theatre. 

The purpose of this adjunct to the first Chronology is to complete the 
survey of the performances given by Ted Shawn during the first half of the 
twentieth century. Only by comprehending the scope of his performing in 
the United States and the extent of his touring with American dancers in 
other countries can we understand the breadth of Shawn’s contribution to 
the establishment of the dance as an art for Americans, male as well as 
female. For American men Shawn opened a profession that had been denied 
them by tradition. It is hoped that this Chronology will serve students in 


social as well as dance history. 


1 Christena L. Schlundt, The Professional Appearances of Ruth St Denis & Ted Shawn: A 
Chronology and an Index of Dances 1906-1932 (New York: The New York Public Library, 
1962), hereafter cited as Chron. 

2 An account of some of Shawn’s experiences with his Men Dancers can be found in four chap- 
ters of his book, One Thousand amd One Night Stands (Garden City, NY: Doubleday & Co, 
1960). 
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The sources of the Chronology are: the programs and clippings collection 
of Ted Shawn; the memorabilia of Ruth St Denis; the Denishawn Collection 
in the Dance Collection of The New York Public Library. Grateful acknowl- 
edgement must be given here to Ted Shawn, who furnished the bulk of the 
original sources and who corrected the manuscript after its preparation. 
The cooperation of Miss Genevieve Oswald, Curator of the Dance Collec- 
tion of The New York Public Library, has been invaluable. 


l Fmsr Procrams, 1933 


THE SEVEN YEARS of tours by Shawn's Men Dancers that commenced 
in 1933 were the fulfilment of an intention of many years. As early as the 
summer of 1916 Ted Shawn had presented a work he choreographed for 
men only, the Pyrrhic Dance in the Denishawn production of A Dance 
Pageant of Egypt, Greece, and India in the Greek Theatre, University 
of California at Berkeley (Chron 27, 28). A dance by five men, Polonaise 
(to music by MacDowell), was in the program of the Denishawn tour 
of 1923-24 (Second Mayer Tour, Chron 45). And the dance Pacific-231 
for fourteen men, in the Denishawn Stadium Concert of 1929 (Chron 
69-70), inaugurated a period for Shawn of prolific creation of dances for 
men. Group Dance for Male Ensemble is the straightforward title of a 
dance for twenty-one men presented by Denishawn at the next year's 
Stadium Concert (Chron 74). In their 1931-32 tour the transitional "Ted 
Shawn and his Dancers" presented two all-men dances — Rhapsody (to 
the music of Brahms) and Workers Songs of Middle Europe (Chron 
77-78) — that were shortly carried over into the Men Dancer's reper- 
toire. It was during this tour that Baron Mumaw danced with Shawn 
for the first time; he was to become Shawn's leading dancer throughout 
the career of the men's group. 

Toward the end of 1932 Shawn joined the staff of the International 
Young Men's Christian Association College (Springfield College) at 
Springfield, Massachusetts, where he taught experimental dance classes 
to men, from January to April 1933. The arrangement was announced in 
the Springfield Union of November 10 1932: 


À definite agreement between the college and Mr. Shawn came after 
several conferences with the college administration. Last May, at the 
invitation of the college, Mr. Shawn with four of his associates exhibited 
their skill in the college gymnasium. The statement from the college 
yesterday declared, "This was so revolutionary in quality and so unusual 
in its work for men that the faculty of the college, particularly in the 
physical department was deeply interested. . . .” 

Springfield College is the leading school in the physical education 
field today and it is significant that it is the first college ever to invite a 
great artist-dancer to join the faculty, and while there has been an 
increasing amount of interesting material offered to women in this field, 
there is almost nothing but folk dancing or tap dancing available for 
men. It is to fill this need that Mr. Shawn's course is being given... . 





I Ted Shawn and his Men Dancers t) in Sstemeg Lou Sweet Chariot, 1933 
and (b) with Frank Overlees, Wilbur McCormack, and Dennis Landers in Go Down 
Moses, 1934 ( Photographs by Shapiro, Pittsfield, Mass) Dance Collection 


w- 





I] Cu J Ted Shawn and his Men Dancers in Si nhali se Det il Dance. Foster Fitz- 
Simons with drum, 1935; (b) Barton Mumaw, Wilbur McCormack. Fred Hearn. 
William Howell, Foster Fitz-Simons, Ned Coupland, Dennis Landers, and Frank 
Overlees in Dance of the Dynamo, 1934 ( Photographs by Shapiro, Pittsheld, Mass) 
Dance Collection 
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In addition to this teaching assignment, Shawn commuted to Boston 
weekly to teach classes at the Miriam Winslow studio. Determined as 
always to perform, despite little income, Shawn put together three pro- 
grams for a week of performances, preceded by two at Springfield 
College, at the Repertory Theatre in Boston, beginning March 20 1933, 
under the auspices of the Boston Circle of the Florence Crittenton 
League. He had his own nucleus of dancers, augmented by eight men 
from the Springfield College gymnastics team. It was at the second of 
these performances — Tuesday evening, March 21 1933 — that the first 
all-male performance of “Ted Shawn and his Ensemble of Men Dancers” 
occurred. This unprecedented event was unannounced in the press or 
otherwise. 

A week before Shawn opened at the Repertory Theatre, President 
Roosevelt declared the bank holiday which left audiences without street- 
car fare let alone the price of admission for a dance concert. Nonetheless, 
Shawn achieved the miracle of having a deficit of only twenty-eight 
dollars on the entire engagement. The artistic success of the ten per- 
formances was hailed in the Boston papers. The Boston Globe wrote 
that the season was “a notable contribution to the development of the 
dance art,” and that Shawn “demonstrates again that he is one of the very 
few really great male dancers this century has seen.” The review of the 
mens program by H. T. Parker in the Boston Transcript gave impetus to 
Shawn's decision to go ahead with the men's company. “A more mascu- 
line company than Mr. Shawn and his ensemble,” wrote Parker, “were 
hard to imagine; the audience watched each dance with interest, 
applauded heartedly.” 

In these first programs, in addition to the name of Barton Mumaw, the 
names of Frank Overlees and Wilbur McCormack appeared on the roster 
of the Men Dancers, to stay throughout the seven tours. 
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First Performance 


Ted Shawn with his Ensemble of Men Dancers J. Ewing Cole, 
Barton Mumaw, Sterling Stamford, Frank Overlees, Wilbur 
McCormack, Seth Goodwin, Francis Luoma, George Panff, 
Peter Pretka, Clayton Shay, Clyde Shotzbarger, John Seeley 
and Lyle Welser. Mary Campbell, Pianist 


Program 
I 


Osage-Pawnee Dance of Greeting (Shawn / 
Grunn) Goodwin, Luoma, Panff, Pretka, 
Shay, Shotzbarger, Seeley and Welser 


Invocation to the Thunderbird ( Shawn / Sousa) 
Shawn 


Cutting the Sugar Cane (Shawn / Lecuona) 
Cole, Mumaw, Stamford and McCormack 


Charlie's Dance (Shawn / Haserodt) Shawn 


Workers’ Songs of Middle Europe (Shawn/ 
Reinitz): March of the Proletariat, Vaga- 
bonds Song, Millers’ Song Cole, Mumaw, 
Stamford and McCormack 


Flamenco Dances (Shawn / MSS) Shawn 
Los Embozados (Shawn / Albeniz) Shawn 
with Cole, Mumaw and Stamford 
II 


Japanese Rickshaw Coolies (Shawn / Ganne) 
Cole, Mumaw and McCormack 


Spear Dance-Japonesque {Japanese Spear 
Dance] (Shawn / arr. Horst) Shawn 


Camel Boy (Shawn / Strickland) Cole 
Gnossienne (Shawn / Satie) Mumaw 


Rhapsody, Op. 119, No. 4 (Shawn / Brahms) 
Shawn with Cole, Mumaw, Stamford and 
Overlees 


Four Dances Based on American Folk Music 
I (Shawn / folk music); Old Fiddler’s Break- 
down, Negro Spiritual, Methodist Revival 
Hymn, Patriotic Song Shawn 


Negro Spirituals I (Shawn / ): Go Down, 
Moses Cole, Mumaw, Stamford and Over- 
lees; Jacob's Ladder Cole, Mumaw, Stam- 
ford, Overlees and McCormack; Calvary 
Shawn with Cole, Mumaw, Stamford, Over- 
lees, McCormack, Goodwin, Luoma, Panff, 
Pretka, Shay, Shotzbarger, Seeley and Welser 


Roure SHEET 
1933 
Mar 21* eve Boston Repertory Thea 


Summer Performances 


On April 20 1933 Shawn performed two solos as part of a festival 
presented by the Order of the Alamo in San Antonio, Texas. The remu- 
neration from the engagement, plus that from some teaching done en 
route to San Antonio, plus a borrowed $1,500, supported him through 
the summer and he began to think of a fall tour of Men Dancers. Accord- 
ingly, with the nucleus of dancers Mumaw, Overlees, and McCormack, 
and the addition of Dennis Landers and George Horn, he retired for the 
summer to Jacob’s Pillow, a farm he had purchased near Lee, Massa- 
chusetts. There they prepared a repertoire with the assistance of the com- 
poser-pianist, Jess Meeker, who joined the group at this time. Most 


* This was the second of ten performances. The other nine performances were given by “Ted Shawn and his 
Dancers” (Regenia Beck, Alice Dudley, Miriam Catheron, Miriam Winslow, Virginia Kyle, J. Ewing Cole, 
Barton Mumaw, Sterling Stamford, Frank Overlees and Wilbur McCormack) on Mar 20, 22, 28, 24 and 


25 1933 at the same Repertory Theatre. 
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significant, however, was the decision, instigated by F. C. Strickland, 
Director of Berkshire Playhouse in Stockbridge, to invite interested peo- 
ple in for tea on Fridays each week for an explanation and demonstra- 
tion of works in progress. The seventy-five cents charge would help 
finance the coming tour. The attendance grew from about 45 to 60 the 
first week of July 14 1933, until during the last weeks the place with its 
primitive facilities was mobbed by over 200 people. Thus began the 
summer migration of dance spectators to Jacob’s Pillow, a phenamenon 


that still continues. 


The few concerts performed during the summer presented the fnished 


works discussed during the teas. 


Ted Shawn and his Ensemble of Men Dancers Barton 


Mumaw, Frank Overlees, 


Wilbur McCormack, Dennis 


Landers and George Horn. Jess Meeker, Pianist 


Program 
I 
Music Visualizations 


Sixth Prelude from The Well-Tempered Clavi- 
chord (Shawn / Bach) 4 men 


Bourree from The Second Violin Sonata 
(Shawn / Bach) Shawn 


Two Part Invention, No. 4 (Shawn / Bach) 
4 men 


Rhapsody, Op 119, No. 4 Shawn and 4 men 


IT 


John Brown Sees the Glory (Shawn / Meeker) 
Shawn 


Hi 


Japanese Rickshaw Coolies Mumaw, Landers 
and McCormack 


Spear Dance - Japonesque 
Dance] Shawn 


Workers’ Songs of Middle Europe co 
Archipenkesque (Shawn / Meeker) Shawn 


[Japanese Spear 


Cutting the Sugar Cane Mumaw, Overlees, 
McCormack and Landers 


Kankakee at Cannes (Shawn / Milhaud) 
Shawn 


The French Sailor (Shawn / Milhaud) 


Mumaw 


Osage-Pawnee Dance of Greeting Overlees, 
McCormack, Landers and Hom 


Flamenco Dances Shawn 

Los Embozados Shawn with Mumaw, Over- 
lees, McCormack and Landers 
ROUTE SHEET 

1933 


Aug 14 eve West Falmouth. Mass 
Beach Theatre 


The 


Aug 17 mat Ogunquit, Me Cgunquit Play- 
house 


Aug 19 mat Stockbridge, Mess Berkshire 
Playhouse 


Sept 2 eve 
House 


Peterborough, NH Town 


yt ly 


se 


Qu 
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2 Fmsr Tour, 1983-34 


WHEN TED SHAWN and his Ensemble of Men Dancers started off 
on their first tour, in a car and a truck, their dates were only sporadically 
booked. Welcome assistance was afforded by a full-page editorial in the 
Boston Globe hailing “Mr. Ted Shawn’s Significant Movement to Restore 
the Art of the Dance for Men to Its Rightful Place in Modern Life.” * 
Lucien Price, author of the article and Shawn's long-time friend and 
mentor, pictured the purposeful artist, imbued with "a vital idea," lead- 
ing a band of youth across the country. He saw the frontier-like Berkshire 
farm from which the company set forth as supplying exactly the right 
starting-point for their revolutionary campaign. Price quoted from Emer- 
son's "The Poet" to describe the dedication he felt in Shawn: 


He is isolated among his contemporaries, by truth and by his art, but 
with this consolation in his pursuits, that they will draw all men sooner 
or later. 


The isolation — and the drawing of men — began with the tour's first 
performance — at Burlington, Vermont — according to the testimony of 
a Mr D. D. Sternbergh: "What! Men dancers? Must be a bunch of 
pansies!” was his first response. But an explanation of “the purpose, his- 
tory, and members of Shawn's organization" induced him to attend. 
Taken especially with Shawn's solo John Brown, the group's Japanese 
Rickshaw Coolies and Cutting the Sugar Cane, and Shawn's O Brother 
Sun and. Sister Moon, "which brought forth the great beauty in mascu- 
line dancing" — also by the beautiful Afro-American themes — Mr Stern- 
bergh went back stage. He observed the dancers critically — they seemed 
quite normal, healthy human beings, youthful and well built — without 
a trace of effeminacy about them. Then he approached Shawn for an 
interview: 


After being held in conversation with a group of ladies for some con- 
siderable time, the tired Shawn found a moments respite which was 
broken almost immediately by my forcing myself into his presence. We 
shook hands; his grip was firm, and I noticed that he had a wonderful 
physique for a man of his age (his black hair has touches of grey). Of 
medium-tall stature this man was splendidly well knit. It being evident 
that I had but little time, the “interview” I had hoped for drew shortly 
to a close with my having gained two things: 


Personal contact with a great artist and, of secondary importance, the 
place where I could find material for this article. 


No pansies, then — these men, their work being of a most difficult 
type, physically and mentally. Though their dancing appears effortlessly 
smooth, it demands the respect of even the most accomplished athlete. 
I left the “Strong” [Theatre] that night wholly in sympathy with the 
movement to advance the Manly Art of Dancing. 


* Lucien Price, “Berkshire Mountain Farm a Studio of Dancers’ Art,” Boston Sunday Globe, 
October 22 1933. 
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A Mr George Beasley in North Carolina a few months later was not as 


easily swayed: 


It all seems so silly to me: strong men in the pink of condition, their 
muscles rippling, faces bronzed by the sun in the course of arduous 
training, their eyes sparkling clear and mirror-like, expressing perfect 
health; all these enviable physical attributes being sent through tha 
paces of swans or elves or wood nymphs. 


Pérhaps I am envious, for on rare occasions I have felt the urge t5 
grab a curtain (a broad one, mind you) and trip fancifully about in a 
sort of enlarged veil dance. Once 1 actually tried to execute a dance 
but happened upon a mirror. I couldn't decide whether the figure 
reflected there resembled the missing link or a trained seal. And thus 
my love for interpretative dancing was thrown on the rocks, and I hav2 
since held rigidly to the contentian that if a man must dance, let hin 
confine his ballroom to that limited and private area reserved for cold 


showers. 

Although the troupe met such prejudice all over the country, and 
especially in the South, they met much encouragement as well. Another 
North Carolinian, Walter Spearman, recorded the pleasure given by the 
group in Charlotte: 


TED SHAWN’S MALE DANCERS PLEASE HERE 


Last night ... Ted Shawn and his group of six male dancers gave aa 
exhibition of the dance art so masculine in conception, so rh ic ii 
movement and so pure in line that the small Charlotte audience whica 
came in skeptical curiosity remained to applaud... . 


Similarly in Boston, the audience was pleased: 


Last evening was a triumph indeed for Ted Shawn and his ideal cf 
an all male dance program. 

By every gesture, by every movement uplifting, down sending, they 
emphasized their masculinity, spoke by implication of the need for male 
dominance in the dance world — and an audience that filled the theater 
watched fascinated. The six young men, beautifully trained, moved 
with a likeness of mind and body, that was a delight to the eye. ( Bostoa 
Traveler Feb 3 1934) 


John Martin, dance critic of the New York Times who was devoted to 
the burgeoning movement of “modern dance" led by Doris Humphrey, 
Charles Weidman, Helen Tamiris, and Martha Graham gave only cautious 
and qualified approval. In an article on "Male Artists," February 11 1934, 
he conceded that Shawn's programs involving exclusively male cancers 
were "apparently winning considerable success, for no other dancer in 
the country can boast of such a tour as he is now engaged in, with appear- 
ances in more than 100 cities between October of last year and May of 
this year." But it was Martin's conviction that all-male programs were 
monotonous, as were, to a lesser degree, all-female programs — th= ideal 
being a collaboration of both men and women. Since, however there 
were already plenty of women dancers, he approved Shawn's immediate 
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goal. For the good of the dance, particularly of the modern dance, it was 
“highly important that capable male dancers be developed.” Martin 
nevertheless distrusted the means. The breaking down of ancient preju- 
dice had to be supplemented 


by presenting the subject in a convincing fashion to the mass of normal, 
masculine, athletically inclined, potentially capable young men. There 
is grave doubt of Mr. Shawn’s present program achieving these ends, 
for its approach is highly personal and its costuming scant to the point 
of non-existence — a combination not conducive to comfort on the 
receiving side of the footlights. 


A reviewer in Springfield, Missouri, in March was more completely 
won over to Shawn as a unique phenomenon, “a mighty man — a man of 
power; a man of authentic genius” —- and was in her enthusiasm more 
quick to conclude that “by the vigor and the passion of his dancing” 
Shawn had already “won a tremendous respect for himself and for his 
art, right here in America” — “He is not quite the martyr he fancies him- 
self.” Yet in the end this reviewer seemed to share the prejudice: 


America for years has accepted Ted Shawn as a man both delightful 
and worthwhile, as a magnificent artist supreme in the living art of the 


66; 2.5 

All of which doesn’t necessarily mean that because Ted Shawn, the 
genius, can dance successfully, that he has proved the dance to be a 
masculine art. Genius never proved very much, except that it is beyond 
all ordinary rules, (“Shawn’s Genius Glows In Dance”) 


The admiration and the delight were expressed by numerous reviews this 
first season,* and the group proceeded in its dedicated way through one 
hundred and eleven performances. At the end of the tour, all old bills 
and current operating expenses had been met and enough money was 
left over to make a major addition to the Jacob Pillow stage, built in the 
barn of the old farm. 


P 


* Samples of accolades include: “Ted Shawn Dancers Sing Songs With Their Bodies”; “Shawn 
Proves Their Art Isn't a Bit Sissy. Their Program is of “Hair on the Chest’ Variety"; "Shawn 
Dancers Prove Superb”; “Ted Shawn At His Best. Striking Performance”; “Ted Shawn and 
Dancers Made a Hit”; “Rhythms, Postures, Grace and Mobile Interpretative Skill of Ted 
Shawn Dancers Hold Audience Under Spell”; “He-Man Dancing”; “Shawn Group in Moving 
Tableau. Superb Physical and Technical Symmetry”; “Beauty of Form and Subtlety of Motion, 
But A Beauty That Was Rugged And a Subtlety That Was Very Positive In Its Suggestion.” 
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October 23 1933 through January 4 1934 


Ted Shawn and his Ensemble of Men Dancers Barton 
Mumaw, Frank Overlees, Wilbur McCormack, Dernis 
Landers, George Horn and Willard Van Simons. Jess Meeker, 


Pianist 
Program 
I 
Music Visualizations 
Polonaise (Shawn / MacDowell) co 


March Wind (Shawn / MacDowell) Shawn 
(Dropped by 11/2/33) 


Sixth Prelude from The Weill Tempered Clavi- 
chord and Two Part Invention, No 4 
Mumaw, Overlees, McCormack and Landers 


Rhapsody, Op 119, No 4 Shawn and 4 men 


I 
John Brown Sees the Glory Shawn 


I 
Play and Labor Dances 


Japanese Rickshaw Coolies Mumaw, Landers 
and McCormack 


Invocation to the Thunderbird Shawn 


Osage-Pawnee Dance of Greeting Overlees, 
McCormack, Landers and Hom 


The French Sailor Mumaw 
Flamenco Dances Shawn 


Workers’ Songs of Middle Eurrope Mumaw, 
Overlees, McCormack and Landers 


Frohsinn (Shawn / Lincke) Shawn 
Cutting the Sugar Cane Mumaw, Overlees, 
McCormack and Landers 


IV 
Religious Dances 


O Brother Sun and Sister Moon (Shawn / 
Respighi) Shawn 


Fetish (Shawn / Meeker) Mumaw 


Negro Spirituals II (Shawn / arr. Meeker): 
Nobody Knows de Trouble Ive Seen 


Shawn; Go Down, Moses Shawn with 
Overlees, McCormack and Landers; Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot Shawn and co 


ROUTE SHEET 


1933 

Oct 23 eve Burlington, Vt Strong Thea 

Oct 24 Middleburg, Vt. College Gym 

Oct 25 Barre, Vt Goddazd School for 
Girls 

Oct 26 eve Middletown, Conn Rich Hall 
"92 Thea 

Oct 27 eve Amberst, Mass Amhers: Col- 
lege Hall 

Oct 28 eve Old Deerfield, Mass Deerfield 
Acad Gym 

Oct 30 New Paltz, NY State Normal 
School 

Nov 2 eve Saratoga, NY HS Aud 

Nov 3 Pittsfield, Mass Pittsfie-d HS 

Nov 6 eve ‘Troy, NY Little Thea 

Nov 9 Potsdam, NY State Normal 
School Aud 

Nov 10 mat Oswego, NY Strate Normal 
School 

Nov 10 eve Oswego, NY Kiwanis Cub 

Nov 14 eve Ithaca, NY Cornell Little 
Thea 

Nov 20 eve Rock Hill, SC Winthrop Col- 
lege 

Nov 21 eve Columbia, SC Township 
Aud 

Nov 22 eve Greenville, SC Greenville 
Women's College 

Nov 24 eve Asheville, NC High School 
Aud 

Nov 27 eve Chapel Hill, NC Me-norial 
Hall 


014 

1938, continued 

Nov 28 Raleigh, NC Municipal Aud 

Nov 29 Durham, NC Duke Univ 
Aud 

Nov 30 Pinehurst, NC Carolina Thea 

Dec 2 eve Hampton, Va Hampton In- 
stitute 

Dec 6 eve Spartanburg, SC Converse 


College Chapel 


Dec 7 eve Athens, Ga 
Georgia Phys Ed Bldg 


Dec 8 Gainesville, Ga Brenau Col- 
lege 


University of 


Dec 9 mat La Grange, Ga 
College 


Dec 9 eve Atlanta, Ga Atlanta Women’s 
Club Thea 


La Grange 
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Dec ll eve Montevallo, Ala Alabama 
College Palmer Hall 


Dec 12 eve Columbus, Miss Whitfield 
Aud 
Dec 16 Tallahassee, Fla Florida State 


College for Women 
Dec 18 eve Eustis, Fla Municipal Aud 
Dec 19 eve Daytona, Fla Mainland HS 
Aud 


Dec 20 mat & eve Melbourne, Fla Van 


Croix Thea 
1934 


Jan 2 mat & eve Bradenton, Fla Memo- 
rial Pier Aud 


Jan 3 eve Tampa, Fla Victory Thea 
Jan 4 eve Orlando, Fla Memorial High 
Aud 


so 
ii dd» 
it Lon 


January 6 1934 through June 26 1984 


Ted Shawn and his Ensemble of Men Dancers Barton 


Mumaw, 


Frank Overlees, Wilbur McCormack, Dennis 


Landers, George Horn and Fred Hearn. Jess Meeker, Pianist 


Program 
I 
Music Visualization 
Polonaise co 


Sixth Prelude from The Well-Tempered Clavi- 
chord and Two-Part Invention No 4 
Mumaw, Overlees, McCormack and Landers 


Rhapsody Op 119, No 4 Shawn and co 


II 
John Brown Sees the Glory Shawn 


III 
Primitive, Play and Labor Dances 


Japanese Rickshaw Coolies Mumaw, Landers 
and McCormack 


Invocation to the Thunderbird Shawn 


Osage-Pawnee Dance of Greeting Mumaw, 
Landers, McCormack and Horn 


The French Sailor Mumaw 


Turkey in the Straw (Shawn / arr. Meeker) 
McCormack 


Flamenco Dances Shawn 
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Workers’ Songs of Middle Europe Mumaw, 
Landers, McCormack and Overlees 


The Dance of the Threshing Floor (Shawn / 
Meeker) Shawn 


Cutting the Sugar Cane Mumaw, Overlees, 
McCormack and Landers 


LV 
Religious Dances 
O Brother Sun and Sister Moon Shawn 
Fetish Mumaw 


Negro Spirituals II: Nobody Knows de Trouble 
IveSeen Shawn; Go Down, Moses Shawn, 
Overlees, McCormack and Landers; Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot Shawn and co 


ROUTE SHEET 
1934 
Jan 6 mat & eve Charleston, SC Acad- 


emy of Music 
Jan 8 eve Charlotte, NC Little Thea 


Jan 9 Williamsburg, Va Phi Beta 
Kappa Hall 


Jan 10 eve Fredericksburg, Va. 
Teachers College Aud 


State 


Jan 13 eve NY McMillan Academic 
Thea 
Jan 16 eve New London, Conn Connect- 


icut College Gym 


Jan 18-19 eves Hershey, Penn Hershey 
Community Thea 

Jan 20 mat&eve Hershey, Penn Hershey 
Community Thea 


22 eve Worcester, Mass Warner Me- 
morial Thea 


Jan 


Jan 25 eve Rome, NY Rome Free Acad- 
emy Aud 

Jan 26 mat Syracuse,NY Civic Repertory 
Thea 

Jan 29 eve Toronto, Ont, Can Eaton 
Aud 

Jan 30 eve Kingston, Ont, Can KCVI 
Aud 

Feb 1 eve Pittsfield, Mass High School 
Aud : 

Feb 2 eve Boston, Mass Repertory Thea 
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Feb 3  mat&eve Boston, Mass Rerertory 
Thea 


Feb 7 eve Brooklyn, NY Academy of 
Music 

Feb 9 Westchester, Pa State Teach- 
ers College 

Feb 12 Frederick, Md Hood College 

Feb 15 Danville, Va Higa School Aud 

Feb 16 Farmville, Va State Teachers 
College 


Feb 19 eve Bowling Green, Ky Van 


Meter Hall 


Feb 20 Richmond, Ky -liram Brook 
Aud 

Feb 22 Morehead, Ky S-ate Teachers 
College 

Feb 24 Louisville, Ky Woman’: Club 

Feb 25-26 St Louis, Mo Little Thea 


Feb 27 eve Urbana, Ul University of Il- 
linois Aud 


Feb 28 Bloomington, Inc University 
of Indiana 
Mar 1 eve Cape Girardeau, Mo State 


Teachers College Aud 


Mar § eve Springfield, Mo Clara 
Thompson Hall of Music 


Mar 6 Columbia, Mo Christian 
College Aud 

Mar 8 eve Topeka, Kan Women’s Club 
Aud 


Mar 13 eve Arkansas City, Kan 5th 


Avenue Thea 


Mar 16 eve Denton, Tex, Women’: Col- 


lege 


Mar 20 
Aud 


Mar 23 eve Wichita, Kan Arcadia Thea 


Mar 24 eve Kansas City, Mc 
Temple 


Austin, Tex Hozg Memorial 


Arerat 
Mar 26 eve Emporia, Kan  Xansas State 


Teachers College 
Mar 28 eve Lincoln, Neb Coliseum 


Mar 29 eve Omaha, Neb Technical HS 
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1934, continued 
Apr 2 eve Ames, Ja Agriculture Assem- 


bly Hall 


Apr 4 eve Des Moines, Ia Drake Uni- 
versity Aud 


Apr 5 eve St Paul Minn Metropolitan 
Thea 

Apr 8 mat Chicago, Ill Blackstone Thea 

Apr 9 eve De Kalb, Ill. State Teachers 


College Aud 


Apr 10 eve Iowa City, Ia University of 
Iowa Fieldhouse 


Apr ll eve Jacksonville, Il High School 
Aud 


Apr 12 Decatur, Il James Millikin 
University 

Apr 13 eve Normal, Ill Capen Aud 

Apr 14 Cincinnati, O University of 
Cincinnati 

Apr 16 Delaware, O Ohio Wesleyan 
University 


Apr 18 AM Ypsilanti, Mich State Teach- 
ers College 
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Apr 18 eve Kent, O State Teachers Col- 
lege i 


Apr 19 
Acad 


Apr 20 mat Cleveland, O Little Thea 


Apr 25 eve Utica, NY St Francis de Sales 
Aud 


Apr 26 mat&eve Auburn, NY Senior HS 
Aud 


Hudson, O Western Reserve 


Apr 29 eve Washington, DC  Shubert- 


Belasco Thea 


Apr 30 eve East Stroudsburg, Pa State 
Teachers College Aud 


May 3 eve New Britain, Conn Teachers 
College Aud 


May II mat Lewisberg, Pa Bucknell Uni- 
versity Harris Hall Lawn 


May 16 eve Rochester, NY 
Aud 


Columbus 
June 14 eve White Plains, NY West- 
chester County Center 


June 26 eve Schenectady, NY Mt Pleasant 
HS Aud 


8 Second Tour, 1984-35 


THE SECOND SEASON of lecture and demonstration teas was formally 
announced by brochure. There were ten, beginning on July 6 1934, and 
the announced subjects included: The Training of a Dancer; Relation of 
Dance to Music; Classic Ballet Technique — its advantages, disadvan- 
tages; Folk, Racial and National Types of Dance; American Themes in the 
Dance; Labor Rhythms and Themes; Religious Dance; The Primitive 
Dance; The Eternal Dance and the Modern Dance. Single admission was 
$1.00, with all ten teas for $7.50. Tea was served at 4:00; Shawn spoke at 
5:00, followed by exercises and techniques which underlay the finished 
dances that closed the programs. The final tea on Friday, September 7, 

. was augmented by a second on Saturday, September 8, at which two 
complete programs of requests were performed. 

Between teas, the men continued their training and repertoire building 
in preparation for the fall tour. Shawn was of course the teacher and 
choreographer. He prepared ‘a second program with strong sections 
based on primitive themes, work movements, and music. The Washing- 
ton Post reviewer Ray C. B. Brown could see Shawn's overall plan clearly: 


Since their appearance in Washington last season, Ted Shawn and his 
associates have more closely integrated their unusual and interesting 
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program, The general scheme remains as before, illustrating the evolu- 
tion of the dance from primitive simplicities to the sophistication of 
visualized musical structure, while the separate parts have become more 
deftly coordinated. They have emphasized still further their revolt from 
the decorative ballet and their allegiance to the pure elements of 
rhythmic bodily movement. (Jan 19 1935) 


The section called “Primitive Rhythms” invariably moved audiences. 
“Boom! Boom! Boom!,” recorded an Amarillo, Texas reviewer. 


Faster and faster beats the tom tom. Faster and faster whirl these 
naked youths, clad only in loin cloths. The musical beat of the feet on 
the stage has the rhythmic measure of the savage, swaying, swaying, 
swaying. 

It is contagious, those dances by Ted Shawn and his men. They 
fascinate and the onlooker is forced to follow the swift pace, charmed 
and powerless, (Daily News March 8 1935) 


A Dallas reviewer described these dances as “the most satisfactory union 
of method and material of the afternoon.” John Rosenfield, Jr, went on to 
describe them in detail: 


A Ponca Indian dance to shuddering groping rhythms, aided pictorially 
by lavish plumage, was a convincing revelation of sturdy choreography 
translated into mass effect. The Maori war dance, more elaborate in 
arrangement and more intriguing in pantomime, sealed our convictions. 
In this group we also gained Mr. Shawn’s Indian Eagle Dance, in which 
the mimetic genius of the dancer, his beauty of body and pose, enabled 
us to forget the obviousness of the theme. The Dayak Spear Dance 
introduced the young Barton Mumaw, a splendid personality, impres- 
sive technician, a sensitive musician. , . , The Sinhalese Devil Dance 
was something barbaric in masks, 
(Dallas Morning News March 11 1935) 


The new Labor Symphony was boldly pantomimic and breath-taking 
to many. The Boston Globe wrote that “in the dance of the field workers, 
Shawns' genius as a choreographer is most apparent. Here . . . a living 
Parthenon frieze moved in swift beautiful patterns, a thing of exquisite 
composition, yet purely masculine.” It was one of two dances which “per- 
haps exceed anything he has previously created or danced” (May 4 1935). 

The second newly created dance was the controversial The Hound of 
Heaven, a solo for Shawn based on the poem by Francis Thompson, to 
music by Jess Meeker. Members of the audiences were either over- 
whelmed by it — “the dancer’s sincere rendition of the dark journey 
which every human soul must follow was moving and eloquent,” “the 
classical feature of the night” and “a really magnificent rendition” — or 
repulsed by it: "Shawn's naive miming was utterly inadequate.” Most 
often the dance was remembered as the “poetry of motion and attitude at 
perfection . . . expressing with fantastic power the haunting theme of the 

oem." 
J The fourth part of the program, “Play Motifs, Work Themes,” evoked 
the most enthusiastic response from the spectators. Invariably, nearly 
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every dance had to be repeated, and Shawn’s Spanish solo — “a great 
thing of refined, yet robust sophistication, graceful, humorously sneering, 
rampant masculine strutting by a conscious artist,” — as invariably had 
to be repeated or presented in variation before audiences let the show 
go on. | 

Shawn bravely ended his new Program 2 with music visualizations to 
the music of Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms. They closed the whole on a 
serious note, and according to the reviewer Alice Eversman of Washing- 
ton, DC, “epitomized the aims and the possibilities of this unique group 
of artists. The recital yesterday was one of the more interesting and 
artistically satisfying presented this year in this particular branch of art” 
(Jan 19 1935). 

By the time of this second tour, Shawn had added extensively to his 
avid followers: One was Mildred Seydell, writing in the Atlanta Georgian. 
Her headline proclaimed: “Says Ted Shawn’s Dancers Create Real Art; 
They Are not Sissies!” 


Ted Shawn and his ensemble will dance at the Women’s Club Audi- 
torium on Thursday. That’s an important announcement. You know 
what I mean if you saw them last year. 

They revolutionized my idea of the dance. Before I attended one of 
their performances, the very idea of male dancers disgusted me. It 
brought to my mind feminine forms flitting across a stage with effemi- 
nate males cavorting after them in leaps and bounds and whirls. 

But Ted Shawn and his ensemble is magnificent art. These dancers 
are unique. Nothing sissy about them, They are trained like football 
players. Their muscles are well-developed. Their muscles respond 
quickly to the dictates of their minds, The Shawn dancers are not long 
haired weaklings. They are real artists! In the world of art they bear a 
relationship to other dancing that sculpture bears to painting. Theirs 
is such a virile art! Forceful. Powerful. And I praise them because when 
a group of men, by diligent, thoughtful work and study, produce a per- 
formance which inspires with a noble inspiration, they should be 
applauded loudly. (1935) 


A similarly converted music and drama critic, Malcolm Miller, of 
Knoxville, Tennessee, recorded the audience reaction at the University 
of Tennessee Memorial Auditorium: 


By sheer genius of creative art and through authoritative technique 
in the interpretation and execution of his dance themes, Ted Shawn 
immortalized himself to an enthusiastic Knoxville audience last night. 

Without the aid of scenic investiture or elaborate costumes, Shawn 
and his men dancers gave one of the most thrilling performances ever 
witnessed in Knoxville. Every man in the ensemble -was a veritable 
Adonis, displaying amazing grace of figure and movement and yet 
every motif was decisively masculine. 

There was glorious pantomime expressing humor, tragedy, spiritual 
fervor, toil and boisterous play. . .. 

With his vitally new and daring program, Ted Shawn established 
himself as one of America’s greatest pioneers in creative art. It is impos- 
sible to describe adequately the work of Shawn and his dancers, but 
seeing is believing. Should he ever play a return engagement in 
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Knoxville, it is safe to predict that he will be greeted by a packed 
house. ; IE (1935) 


Always there was a smart-aleck review. “Cauliflower Chorus Gets the 
Crowd as Shawn's Aesthetes Set Record For Empty Seats at Shrine," was 
the headline in Oklahoma City: 


Either the theater-going public in Oklahoma City does not like danc- 
ing of 'Ted Shawn variety or else everybody is laid up with the mumps. 

Otherwise how can you explain that 400 cash customers, and no 
more, out of the 200,000 souls living in this cultural center of the south- 
west, saw Shawn and his men dancers at the Shrine Auditorium 
Wednesday Night. 

Undoubtedly it was the mumps because anyone who presumes to enjoy 
the arts, dramatic, musical or terpsichorean, could not escape the virile 
charm of Shawn's anatomical interpretations. 

There is one other possible explanation why the Shawn aesthetes set 
a new local empty seat record. Another troupe of aesthetes was in town 
Wednesday night, the weekly cauliflower chorus of Impresario Sam 
Avey. The wrestlers, like the dancers, generously display their torsos 
and do a lot of leaping around and it is barely possible that some of the 
Merrie Garden audience was confused about which show it really 
wanted to see. 

Shawn's boys however aren't to be confused with rasslers. For one 
thing, when one of his dance numbers starts, you don’t know in advance 
who is going to win. 

A striking thing about the few daring souls who did see Shawn was 
that the majority were women. There is nothing effeminate about danc- 
ing as Shawn did it but he did not draw much of the male trade. 
Maybe there were some husbands who did not approve of their wives 
viewing such a muscular exhibition. Certainly, in their Osage-Pawnee 
tribal number, the gentlemen would have made the ordinary chorus 
girl feel as if she was clothed for a blizzard. 

The program was well varied with religious, prim and propagan- 
dish interpretations and what Shawn calls Music Visualizations, which 
are graceful and intricate calisthenics in rhythmic unison. (1935) .. 


Shawn lost heavily also in New Orleans, although there he received 
high praise from an equally uninitiated reviewer who said the program 
was for the very curious and the very aesthetic, “if there are enough of 
those to make the box office sufficient” (New Orleans Tribune Feb 12 
1935). But to Shawn himself, it had become obvious that his dancing 
appealed to many more than the merely curious and the highly aesthetic. 
He continued on his way, secure in the knowledge that what he was 
doing was right. - i 


The new Program 2 was used alternately with the previous season's 
program (Program 1) in towns that had seen the group on the first tour. 
The company had increased from six to eight men, five of whom — Bar- 
ton Mumaw, Frank Overlees, Wilbur McCormack, Dennis Landers and 
Fred Hearn — stayed on from the first tour. 
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October 4 1934 through May 11 1935 


Ted Shawn and his Ensemble of Men Dancers Barton 
Mumaw, Frank Overlees, Wilbur McCormack, Dennis 
Landers, Fred Hearn, Foster Fitz-Simons, William Howell 
and Ned Coupland. Jess Meeker, Pianist 


Program 1 
I 
Music Visualizations 
Polonaise co 


Sixth Prelude from The Well Tempered Clavi- 
chord and Two Part Invention Mumaw, 
Overlees, McCormack and Landers 


Rhapsody, Op 119, No 4 Shawn and co 


II 
John Brown Sees the Glory Shawn 


III 


Primitive and Folk Themes (Play, Labor and 
War) 


Japanese Rickshaw Coolies Mumaw, Landers 
and McCormack 


Invocation to the Thunderbird Shawn 


Osage-Pawnee Dance of Greeting Overlees, 
McCormack, Landers and Hearn 


The French Sailor Mumaw 
Turkey in the Straw McCormack 
Flamenco Dances Shawn 


Workers’ Songs of Middle Europe Mumaw, 
Overlees, McCormack and Landers 


Spear Dance-Japonesque [Japanese Spear 
Dance] Shawn 


Cutting the Sugar Cane Mumaw, Overlees, 
McCormack and Landers 


IV 
Religious Dances 
O Brother Son and Sister Moon Shawn 
Fetish Mumaw 


Negro Spirituals Il: Nobody Knows de Trou- 
ble I've seen Shawn; Go Down, Moses 


Shawn with Overlees, McCormack and 
Landers; Swing Low, Sweet Chariot 
Shawn and co 


Program 2 


I 
Primitive Rhythms 
Ponca Indian Dance (Shawn / Meeker) Over- 


lees, Mumaw, Landers, McCormack and 
Hearn 


Hopi Indian Eagle Dance (Shawn / Meeker) 
Shawn 


Sinhalese Devil Dance (Shawn / Vaughan) 
Fitz-Simons, Howell and Coupland 


Dayak Spear Dance (Shawn / Meeker) 
Mumaw 


Maori War Haka (Shawn / Meeker) Shawn 
and co 


II 


Labor Symphony (Shawn / Meeker): Labor 
of the Fields; Labor of the Forests; Labor of 
the Sea; Mechanized Labor Shawn and co 

III 


The Hound of Heaven (Shawn / Meeker) 


Shawn 


IV 
Play Motifs, Folk Themes 


Pleasantly Satiric Comment (Shawn / Proko- 
fef) Mumaw 


Gnossienne Shawn 


Choric Dance from An Antique Greek Comedy 
(Shawn / Stcherbatcheff) Mumaw, 
McCormack and Landers 


Ferruca Triana (Shawn /MS) Shawn 
Three American Folk Themes 


Walk Together, Children (Shawn / arr. Meek- 
er) Mumaw, McCormack, Fitz-Simons and 
Overlees 
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Mule Team Drivers Dance (Shawn / Lane) 
Landers 


Pioneers’ Dance (Shawn / Powell) co 


V 
The Dance as an Art Form — Music Dances 


Three Part Invention, No 12 (Shawn / Bach) 
Shawn and co 


Variations on a Theme of Diabelli (Shawn / 
Beethoven) Shawn and co 


Rhapsody, Op 119, No. 4 Shawn with Mumaw, 
McCormack, Overlees and Landers 


ROUTE SHEET 
1934 
Oct 4 Storrs, Conn Hawley Armory 
Oct Il Burlington, Vt Memorial Aud 
Oct 13 NY Washington Irving HS 
Oct 20 mat NY Carnegie Hall 


Oct 23 eve New Britain, Conn High 
School Aud 


Oct 24 


eve 
eve 


eve 


Pittsfield, Mass Pittsfield HS 
Oct 25 Andover, Mass Phillips Acad 


Oct 26 Amherst, Mass Massachusetts 
State College 


Oct : 29 eve Oneonta, NY State Normal 
School 


Oct 30 eve Glens Falls, NY Broad Street 
School Aud 


Nov 1 eve Ithaca, NY Willard Straight 
Thea 


Novo 2 


Nov 3 
Hall 


Nov 5 Indiana, Pa Ritz Thea 


Nov 6 eve Edinboro, Pa State Teachers 
College Aud 


Noo 7 Erie, Pa The Playhouse 
Nov 10 eve Oberlin, O Finney Chapel 


Nov 12 Edgeworth 
Club 


Nov 14 eve 


Buffalo, NY Bennett HS Aud 


eve 


eve Toronto, Ont., Can Massey 


eve 


eve 


Sewickley, Pa 


Mansfield, Pa Straughan Hall 


021 


Nov 15 Millersville, Pa State Teachers 
College 

Nov 16 Mercersburg, Pa Mercersburg 
Acad 

Nov 20 eve Toledo, O Maumee Valley 


Country Day School 


Nov 21 eve Hillsdale, Mich High School 
Aud 


Nov 22 eve Battle Creek, Mich Battle 
Creek College 


Nov 25 mat Chicago, Ill Studebaker Thea 


Nov 26 eve Appleton, Wis Lawrence Col- 
lege Thea 


Nov 27 eve Eau Claire, Wis City Aud 


Dec 3 eve Madison, Wis Parkway Thea 

Dec 4 Milwaukee, Wis State Teach- 

_ ers College 

Dec 5 eve Greencastle, Ind DePauw 
Little Thea 

Dec 6 Carbondale, Ill Shryock Aud 

Dec 7 eve Lexington, Ky Henry Clay 
HS Aud 

Dec 10 Morehead, Ky State Teach- 
ers College 


Dec 11 eve Huntington, WV City Aud 


Dec 12 eve Morgantown, WV Com- 
mencement Hall 


Dec 28 eve NY Washington Irving HS 
1935 


Jan 2 eve Bridgeport, Conn High 
School Aud 


Jan 11 eve Brooklyn, NY Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences 

Jan 14 mat Richmond, Va Women’s 
Club 

Jan 15 eve Norfolk, Va Colonial Thea 

Jan 16 Greensboro, NC North Caro- 


lina Women's College 
18 mat Washington, DC National 


Thea 
Jan 22 eve Scranton, Pa Central HS Aud 
25 eve Baltimore, Md Lyric Thea 
28 eve Louisville, Ky Memorial Aud 


Jan 


Jan 


Jan 
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1935, continued 


Jan 29 eve 


Jan 30 eve 


Somerset, Ky, Kentucky Thea 
Lewisburg, WV Carnegie Hall 


Jan 31 Bluefield, WV Colonial Thea 
Feb 1 eve Asheville, NC Women’s Club 
Feb 2 eve Greenville, SC Greenville 


Women’s College 


Feb 8 


Feb 11 eve 
Temple 


Feb 12 eve 


eve 


Knoxville, Tenn Memorial 


Nashville, Tenn Ryman Aud 


Chattanooga, Tenn Memorial 
Atlanta, Ga Women’s Club 


Tallahassee, Fla College Aud 


New Orleans, La Jerusalem 


Baton Rouge, La Louisiana 


State University Thea 


Feb 13 eve 


Hattiesburg, Miss State 


Teachers College 


Feb 14 


Cleveland, Miss Delta State 


Teachers College 


Mar 10 tmat Dallas, Tex Fair Park Aud 


Mar 11 eve Ft Worth, Tex Central High 
School 


Mar 12 eve Denton, Tex State Teachers 
College Aud 


Mar 13 eve Oklahoma City, Okla Shrine 
Aud 

Mar 14 eve Shawnee, Okla Bison Thea 

Mar 15 eve Ponca City, Okla High School 
Aud 

Mar 16 eve ‘Tulsa, Okla Convention Hall 

Mar 18 eve Wichita, Kan High School 
East Aud 

Mar 19 Fayetteville, Ark University 
of Arkansas 

Mar 20 Columbia, Mo Christian 
College 

Mar 22 Kearney, Neb State Teachers 
College 


Mar 25 eve LaCrosse, Wis State Teachers 
College Aud 


Mar 26 Oshkosh, Wis 
College 


State Teachers 


Feb 18 eve St Louis, Mo Municipal Aud 
Opera House 


Feb 19 ‘eve Kirksville, Mo Kirk Aud 

Feb 20 eve Des Moines, Ia Roosevelt HS 
Aud 

Feb 21 eve Ames, Ia Agricultural Hall 

Feb_23 mat Independence, Mo Memorial 

. Hall 

Feb 26 eve Chanute, Kan Memorial Hall 

Feb 27 eve Lawrence, Kan University of 
Kansas Aud 


Mar 1 eve 


Denver, Colo Broadway Thea 


Mar 2 mat&eve Denver, Colo Broadway 


Thea 


Mar 4 eve 


Mar 8* eve 


Greenley, Colo Gunter Hall 
Amarillo, Tex Municipal Aud 


Mar 27 eve 
Gym 
Mar 28 eve 


Mar 29 eve 


Ripon, Wis Ripon College 


DeKalb, Ill College Aud 
Charleston, Ill College Aud 


Apr 1 mat & eve Hinsdale, Ill Hinsdale 
Thea 


Apr 2 eve Terre Haute, Ind State 
Teachers College Gym 

Apr 3 eve Lafayette, Ind Eliza Fowler 
Hall 


Apr 4 eve Springfield, O High School 
Aud 


Apr 6 eve Detroit, Mich Orchestra Hall 


Apr 8 Ada, O Ohio Northem Univ 


Apr 2 eve White Plains, NY High School 
Au 


* The group performed with the Amarillo Philharmonic Orchestra on Mar 8 1935, 
+ The group performed with the Dallas Symphony Orchestra on Mar 10 1935. 
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Apr 16 eve Radford, Va State Teachers Apr 27 mat & eve Pittsburgh, Pa Davis 
College Aud Thea 


Apr EE eve Lewisburg, WV Carnegie Apr 30 eve Waterville,Me Alumnae Bldg 


Apr 20 eve Hampton, Va Ogden Hall May 3 eve Boston, Mass Symphony Hall 
Apr 24 eve Albany, NY Phillip Living- May 11 eve Great Neck, NY Great Neck 
HS 


(C 
Yu 
AUT 


4 LONDON ENGAGEMENT, SPRING 1935 


THE REVIEWS Shawn received during his spring engagement im Lon- 
don were sophisticated and thoughtful. The reviewers took his art seri- 
ously and analyzed it with acumen — an impressive tribute from a 
ballet-oriented city whose favorite dancers were visiting ballet com- 
panies, especially the Russian. The following review of distinguished 
critic and balletomane Arnold L. Haskell well shows this sensitivity or 
response: 


The second programme presented by the Ted Shawn all-male balle: 
at His Majesty's Theatre yesterday afternoon was more satisfactory tham 
the first, All the time, however, there is the fight against their self- 
imposed limitation, and when more than one person is on the stage, the 
audience is constantly aware of it, save in the case of the tribal dances. 

These are truly brilliant because they are creative, building up a 
theatrical atmosphere and not just stating an ethnographic truth. Also 
these dances are attractively costumed, In the other groups, too much 
expanse of bare body soon begins to look a trifle ridiculous — “Back 
to nature" on a stage, with footlights, curtains, and nicely polished 
grand pianol 


Haskell dismissed Shawn's solo, The Hound of Heaven, with the Jevas- 
tating remark that this was the first time he had seen a man do a Loie 
Fuller number. But he closed fairly with: "Better ensemble dancing I 
have seldom seen, and not merely on account of persistent rehearsal, but 
because each person has an unusually developed musical sense. Within 
very narrow limits, they have shown us something new and worthwhile." 

In London even the smart-aleck review had an unusual twist. Here is 
the Sunday Times of June 2: 


Mr. Shawn, with apparent naivety, reveals the wonders of a fantasti> 
universe of his own creation. The humour of his compositions is welded 
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in a strong cohesion of rhythm, and a vital sense of poetry keeps them 
always young and various. His art has the properties of substance and 
roundness which sculpture conveys, but with no frozen immobility. The 
running streams in which his groups disport quiver with rhythmic life 
and communicate unabashed sensual delight in visible beauty. It is divi- 
sional in function, and the spatial relationship, equally with the line, is 
subordinated to an effect of colour and light, both exhibited in their 
most limpid quality. Mass, though this artist can be a master of it when 
he would, is unimportant. He adopts representation because, for his 
aims, he has no need to go beyond it. 

Sometimes he draws the brutal shapes of a barbarous modernity 
seeking in contemporary life the savage and truculent expression of 
human character. To the hieratic convention of form he has imparted a 
fluidity of movement and a very definite turn of humour which some- 
times approaches caricature. His present creations are mainly a series 
of figure-groups which in form partake at once of the superficially 
pathetic implications of popular realistic illustration and the deeper 
tragic symbolism of Spanish religious sculpture; such variation as he 
evolves from a deliberate paucity of theme compels admiration. 

I could go on for a long time like this since I am just copying word 
for word from Mr. T. W. Earp’s “The Modern Movement in Painting,” 
the sources from which I have pillaged being his notes on Chagall, 
Renoir, Matisse, Rouault, Soutine, Picasso, and Braque, And if anybody 
can provide a better description of the art of Mr. Shawn and his pupils 
he is welcome to try! 


Thus even the scoffing was highly complimentary. 

All eleven London performances were attended by Anton Dolin of the 
Royal Ballet, who observed to Shawn that England's men dancers had 
now seen what men dancers should move like and could never again get 
away with the kind of dancing they had previously been content with. 
Old ballet master Espinosa was equally impressed and told Shawn the 
same thing. 

The reviewer of the Birmingham Post took up at length Shawn's argu- 
ment that in ancient times and among primitive peoples, dancing was 
almost entirely done by men, and that only in this European-American 
civilization in the last two centuries has dancing ever been considered 
feminine: 


I am no expert, but I venture to query these assertions. Primitive dances 
were common to men and women — not together, but each sex having 
its special dancing ceremonies. 'The Muse of the dance was a girl, and 
in Egypt and Greece girl-dancers were commoner than male ones. I 
only argue with Mr. Shawn because it weakens his case to drag in 
debatable traditions, Why not just say it would be novel and amusing 
to form a male dance company and proceed to form it, making it justi- 
fiable on artistic grounds du — the only ones by which any company 
will succeed today. 


The infrequent negative reviews can be exemplified by the one in the 
Manchester Guardian. The reviewer admitted the ambitiousness of 
Shawn's programs, but considered "the execution, even by the standards 
of athletics, imperfect. Leaps, stamps, and robot-like gestures make up 
most of their vocabulary." He continued that the dances were "sketches 
mimed in elementary rhythmic movement." “The names [of the dances] 
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made little difference; the movements were the same.” The account in 
the Daily Mirror of June 5 was more characteristic of the general recep- 
tion: 


Shawn played three matinees at His Majesty’s Theatre, beginning 
May 30 1935. The Yorkshire Evening News recorded on June Ist: “To 
hold the attention for a couple of hours and finally to arouse the intense 
enthusiasm of a crowd filling an exceptionally large theatre like His 
Majesty's, with the dancing of seven men, is a unique feat in London.” 
Correspondingly, Shawn's success was enough to warrant booking for a 
week's stand at the Apollo Theatre immediately afterwards, for which 


ALL-MEN BALLET HAS VIGOUR 
THAT SILENCES THE SCOFFERS 


London's strangest stage show . . . nine male ballet dancers from a 
remote New England farm: bizarre, unrest, but arresting. 

Before the curtain rose at His Majesty’s Theatre yesterday on Ted 
Shawn and his boys, the audience was restive. I suspect that they had 
our traditional English distrust of anything even faintly savouring of 
effeminacy. And this male ballet business. . . . 

Two or three rather “beefy” young men in the stalls were obviously 
out for a rag. Nor could I rid myself of the feeling that they had many 
prospective supporters around them. 

But from the moment the curtain rose on a wild Indian devil dance 
there was a change of feeling. 

Nothing feminine here we decided, but a full-blooded masculine 
vigour wholly divorced from orthodox ballet. 

The dancers revealed a physique which might be — and quite possi- 
bly was — envied by the beefy young men. 

This show is definitely “different,” and although it has been in Lon- 
don for only a few days there is evidence that a cynical theatre public 
is fast awakening to its possibilities. 


he combined numbers from Programs 1 and 2. 


Shawn and his Ensemble of Men Dancers Barton Mumaw, 
Frank Overlees, Wilbur McCormack, Dennis Landers, Fred 
Hearn, Foster Fitz-Simons, William Howell and Ned Coup- 





His Majesty s Theatre Appearances 


land. Jess Meeker, Pianist 
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Program 1 
I 
Music Visualizations 
Polonaise co 


Sixth Prelude from The Well Tempered Clavi- 
chord and Two Part Invention, No 4 Mu- 
maw, Overlees, McCormack and Landers 


Rhapsody, Op 119, No 4 Shawn and co 


II 
John Brown Sees the Glory Shawn 


III 


Primitive and Folk Themes (Play, Labour 
and War) 


Japanese Rickshaw Coolies Mumaw, McCor- 
mack and Landers 


Invocation to the Thunderbird Shawn 


Osage-Pawnee Dance of Greeting Overlees, 
McCormack, Landers and Hearn 


The French Sailor Mumaw 
Turkey in the Straw McCormack 
Flamenco Dances Shawn 


Workers Songs of Middle Europe Mumaw, 
Overlees, McCormack and Landers 


Spear Dance-Japonesque [Japanese Spear 
Dance] Shawn 


Cutting the Sugar Cane Mumaw, Overlees, 
McCormack and Landers 
IV 
Religious Dances 
O Brother Sun and Sister Moon Shawn 
Fetish Mumaw 


Negro Spirituals II: Nobody Knows de Trou- 
ble I've seen Shawn; Go Down, Moses 
Shawn with Overlees, McCormack and 
Landers; Swing Low, Sweet Chariot 
Shawn and co 


Program 2 
I 
Primitive Rhythms 
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Ponca Indian Dance Overlees, Mumaw, 
Landers, McCormack and Hearn 


Hopi Indian Eagle Dance Shawn 


Sinhalese Devil Dance Fitz-Simons, Howell, 
and Coupland 


Dayak Spear Dance Mumaw 


Maori War Haka Shawn and co 


IT 
Labour Symphony Shawn and co 


III 
The Hound of Heaven Shawn 


IV 
Play Motifs, Folk Themes 
Pleasantly Satiric Comment Mumaw 
Gnossienne Shawn 


Choric Dance from an Antique Greek Comedy 
Mumaw, McCormack and Landers 


Ferruca Triana Shawn 
Three American Folk Themes 


Walk Together, Children Mumaw, McCor- 
mack, Overlees and Fitz-Simons 


Mule Team Driver's Dance Landers 


Pioneers Dance co 


V 
The Dance as an Art Form — Music Dances 
Three Part Invention, No 12 Shawn and co 


Variations on a Theme of Diabelli Shawn and 
co 


Rhapsody, Op 119, No 4 Shawn with Over- 
lees, McCormack and Landers 
ROUTE SHEET 

1985 


May 30 mat London, Eng His Majesty’s 
Thea (Program 1) 


Je 4 mat London, Eng His Majesty’s 
Thea (Program 2) 


Je 6 mat London, Eng His Majesty's 
Thea (Program 1) 
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Apollo Theatre Appearances 


Program 
I 
Music Visualizations 
Polonaise co 


Sixth Prelude from The Well Tempered Clavi- 
chord and Two Part Invention, No. 4 
Mumaw, Overlees, McCormack and Landers 


Rhapsody, Op 119, No 4 Shawn and co 


II 
Folk Themes (Play, Labour and War) 


Japanese Rickshaw Coolies Mumaw, McCor- 
mack and Landers 


Gnossienne Shawn 


Choric Dance from An Antique Greek Comedy 
Mumaw, McCormack and Landers 


Flamenco Dances Shawn 
Turkey in the Straw McCormack 
The French Sailor Mumaw 


Workers’ Songs of Middle Europe Mumaw, 
Overlees, McCormack and Landers 


Spear Dance — Japonesque [Japanese Spear 
Dance] Shawn 


Cutting the Sugar Cane Mumaw, Overlees, 
McCormack and Landers 
III 
Tribal Dances 
Invocation to the Thunderbird Shawn 


Ponca Indian Dance  Overlezs, Mumaw, 
Landers, McCormack and Hearn 


Hopi Indian Eagle Dance Shawn 


Sinhalese Devil Dance Fitz-Sinons, Howell 
and Coupland 


Dayak Spear Dance Mumaw 
Maori War Haka Shawn and co 


IV 
John Brown Sees the Glory Shawn 


V 


Pioneers’ Dance co 


VI 
Religious Dances 
O Brother Sun and Sister Moon Shawn 
Fetish Mumaw 


Negro Spirituals II: Nobody Knews de Trou- 
ble I’ve Seen Shawn; Go Down, Moses 
Shawn with Overlees, McCormack and 
Landers; Swing Low, Sweet Chariot 
Shawn and co 


Roure SHEET 


1935 


Je 10-11 eves London, Eng Apollo 
Thea 


Je 12-18 mats & eves Londen, Eng 
Apollo Thea 


Je 14-15 eves London, Eng Apollo 
Thea 


(To be continued) 


"The Storyteller’s Story” 


The Power of Imagination* 


By Paprarc COLUM 


ADIES AND GENTLEMEN: The title of my lecture is “The Storyteller’s 

Story, and that is literally what it is going to be. I am going to tell you 

the story of how I became a writer of stories, especially of stories for children. 

Now, oddly enough, I can almost trace the moment when I got interested in 
stories, got interested, rather, in the imaginative approach to life. 

I was about six. I was with my brother, going to school, and out of a big gate 
at the side of a road that I and my brother had come, came a family. They were 
a father, mother, and two boys. One of the boys had on his shoulder a white 
crow that gave me a great shock of recognition, as the critics say. Here was 
I and my brother going to dreary classes, and here were people going to 
some adventure on the roads, because these people were vagrants and vaga- 
bonds, They had just come out of the same place as we had come out of, 
myself and my brother, the one party with a white crow, the other with a 
satchel of books. Now the place they had come out of was what is now 
called in Ireland a county home or county hospital, and in those days it was 
a work house. And to the workhouse there came all sorts of people — desti- 
tute people or people whose life was on the roads, going from place to place. 
And, I suppose, the boys I saw, the family, the father and mother, had some- 
thing to do on the roads. They may have been entertainers and the boy with 
the white crow a lad who did some tricks along the roadway. And from that 
moment, from that shock of recognition, I became terribly interested in 
vagabonds of all kinds; in fact, I became so addicted to vagabondage that 
all my characters became that sort of person. Once, when I got a commission 
to do verses for the Stations of the Cross, my wife said, “You won't be able to 
find any vagabonds to write about." They had come through the gate of the 
workhouse that I and my brother had come through. The reason we were 
domiciled there was because my father was master. 

Now, it was a very important workhouse because it was on the road be- 
tween the two great provinces in Ireland, Leinster and Connacht, and that 
was a time when the most interesting people in Ireland were going into 
workhouses and coming out of workhouses because it was a time of great 
distress, the Great Famine had been several decades before that and there 


* The Anne Carroll Moore Spring Lecture on Children's Books, May 26 1964, The New York 
Public Library. 
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were survivors of that. There were people who were evicted tenants; there 
were people, too, whose crafts and trades were passing away from them. 
They spent their nights in one and moved on to another workhovse. These 
were the people, really, who kept up the old traditional life of Ireland — not 
the people who had settled in towns and who had settled in the cottages. 
These were, as I was let to think, the people who had the real Irish tradition. 
They were ballad singers, perhaps storytellers, and people of that kind who 
had preserved the old tradition. 

As I said, I was interested in them, and years afterwards, I wrote a poem 
about somebody who had impressed me at the time. I knew that he was a 
survivor from the Great Famine and afterwards I met just such another 
person on the road and he spoke to me violently about what he had known 
_ and I made this poem which I think has the feelings of people of that period 
in it, especially the survivors of the Great Famine. 


Nor right, nor left, nor any road I see a comrade face 

Nor word to lift the heart in me I hear in any place 

They leave me, who pass by me, to my loneliness and care 
Without a house to draw my step or a fire that I might share 
Ocon! before our people knew the scattering of the dearth 
Before they saw potatoes rot and melt black in the earth 

I might have stood in Connacht on the top of Cruchmalinn 
And all around me I would see the hundreds of my kin. 


And it is out of that knowledge of the people of the road that I wrote not 
only my poems, but wrote plays about them. The best thing I have written 
about a vagrant is in a play of mine, The Fiddler’s House. It is a play about 
a man who has been fiddling on the road, who has a feeling of vagrancy in 
him, and there was no settling down. His daughter has inherited -he house 
and he is living in, but he is always longing to go on the road, and in the end, 
the end of the play, is his speech as he leaves the house that has given him 
a shelter, but the household life is over for him. He says, "Well, here's Conn 
Hourican the fiddler, going on his travels again. I am leaving the rouse be- 
hind me, and maybe the time will come when I'll be climbing hills and 
seeing this house with tears in my eyes. I am leaving the land behind me, 
too, but what's the land after all against the music that comes from the far 
strange places when the night is on the ground and the bird on tke grass is 
quiet. No man knows how his own life will end, but them that have the gift 
have to follow the gift." That's the end, the end lines of The Fiddlers House. 

And in another play of mine written about a workhouse, Thomas Muskerry, 
I again have the vagrant. This is the piper, Miles Gorman, who plays the 
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opposite role to the master of the workhouse whose tragedy is the subject 
of the play. Now so much about vagrants. They gave me material for stories 
and plays and verses. They did not give me the teaching that led to my be- 
coming a writer of stories, and especially a writer of stories for children. 
That came in a later part of my childhood. Then I was living in the next 
county to the one I was born in. I was in my grandmother's house. Here was 
the fire of peat burning on the hearthstones, the benches around the fire, the 
whole life of a house proceeding from the barn to the yard and into the 
house, the fireside, and so on. My grandmother knew a great many stories. 
She was by no means a professional storyteller, but some of the best stories 
I ever hear, I heard from her. 

Now, having told you that, I could go back to my storyteller. I used to 
see him there, drinking tea by the fireside. He never told stories in that house, 
but he, the professional storyteller, was very much more than a storyteller. 
What he really was was the custodian of the traditions of the place. What he 
would be interested in while he was talking to my grandmother, would be 
genealogies, which is a passion amongst Irish people, and strange happenings 
in troubled times, the burning of villages, the burning of towns, that is what 
he talked about. And I need not tell you that it interested me very very much 
indeed. I heard from him that strange story, that is both in Gaelic Scotland 
and Gaelic Ireland, “The Secret of the Heather Ale.” You know both Ireland 
and Gaelic Scotland are covered with heather, and, if it is possible to make 
ale out of heather, what a cheap and abundant drink one could get. So the 
secret of the heather ale haunted generations of Gaelic-speaking people. 
Now, in my part of the country, the people who had the secret of the heather 
ale were the Danes. And that is obviously a mistake because the Danes, 
though they were in Ireland and occupied a good deal of Ireland, they were 
recent people, and they would not have the secret of the heather ale. The 
secret possibly referred to another people altogether, that later on were the 
magic people of Ireland. But anyway, the story I heard there was that when 
the Danes were defeated in battle by King Brian, some survivors were left, 
rounded up. The people who rounded them up did not have the appliances 
that we have today to use on survivors of battles. You know, they did not 
know how to torture them sufficiently to get any secret out of them. The 
only thing they could do was to offer two times to put a sword through them 
if they did not tell. They caught an old man and his son. They asked him for 
the secret of the heather ale. “I would be ashamed to tell you before my son. 
Kill him first.” So they throw the son over the cliff, and then the old man 
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says, “Now you can throw me over because I was afraid that he would tell 
the secret.” 

Now I said he (the storyteller) did not tell the stories in my grandmother's 
house. I used to go to see him in his own tumbled-down cabin. And all the 
boys and girls would come in and press him for a story. Sometimes he would 
tell a story and sometimes he would not. But the scene was perfect for the 
telling of the story. There was the hearth with the peat on it. There were no 
other lights. And there were the boys and girls around and maybe the corn- 
crakes around the meadows and the curlews flying across. These are the things 
that really make the oral story, and without these the story as it is printed 
in a book has lost most of its magic and most of its charm. Now he sat by 
the fireside. He had a stick or staff in his hands and, when he did begin the 
story, he would raise the stick or the staff, sometimes he would say something 
that had magical content in it, like “By the powers I remember’; and when 
he would come to a part that would be significant, he would raise his voice 
and say, “Hear me, hear me.” He would raise his staff, that was for attertion, 
and then he would go on. From him I learned that it is possible to tell a 
story to listeners and get their attention. I also learned that there is a certain 
rhythm that goes with storytelling and that rhythm I tried to get in “The 
King of Ireland's Son,” to show the sort of rhythm that goes with storytelling. 

“Connal was the name of the King who ruled over Ireland at that time. 
He had three sons, and, as the fir-trees grow, some crooked and some straight, 
one of them grew up so wild that in the end the King and the King’s Coun- 
cillor had to let him have his own way in everything. He did nothing then 
but ride up and down all day — 


His hound at his heel, 
His hawk on his wrist; 

À. brave steed to carry him whither he list, 
And the Blue sky over him." 


That is the rhythm of the storyteller, as I learned it. 

Now that was part of my education as a storyteller. The first part was my 
interest in vagrants, vagabonds, wanderers. The second part was actually 
living in a place where stories were told and that part then was also ia the 
fact that I actually knew a storyteller, a professional storyteller, and heard 
the way he told stories. Now, one thing I must tell you is this, that story- 
telling is only part of a culture, and I don't think you really can separate 
this old narrative from the culture in which it grew up. The storyteller that 
I knew was only a survivor, and his real reason for his existence was gone. 
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Now, I was also fortunate in having in the house a very interesting man, 
really one of the most interesting men I ever knew. He was the husband of 
my aunt, and his business was the buying of fowl and exporting them. And 
so, when I was not at school, he used to take me to these villages. I would 
sit up in a car, not a motor car, naturally, while I was waiting wearily, he 
was having conversation with everybody in the market there, and I got to 
know these types of the village. And then he was a very good ballad singer, 
and coming back in this car, he used to sing ballads to me so that I got to 
know the local history of the country. 

He had a great many ballads, my uncle had, about those times and he 
used to sing them to me. As I was fortunate in hearing stories before I could 
read them, I was also fortunate in hearing songs sung before I read any poetry. 

Now I told you I would read you a poem which was a story. This is a story 
that I heard from my grandmother and never heard afterwards. It is the story 
of a man who dreams of treasure, and if you dream of it three times, you are 
entitled to get it. But there was a condition made that was very difficult. 
It could only be drawn out of the lake by a horse that had no white hair on 
any part of the horse. Now, as a student of folklore, I discovered that the 
horse that had no white hair was a sacrificial horse, a horse that was sacrificed 
at the feast of Lughnassa, the feast of the harvest. This horse that has no 
white hair ... it is discovered in the end that the horse has one white hair, 
and on account of having one white hair, the treasure sinks back. Well, that 
is the usual sort of ballad; but, as my grandmother told it to me, there was 
something so strange about it that I used to think of it afterwards again and 
again. As a man who has lost his treasure is going back, he meets a woman 
riding on a white horse, and she rides along with him until he comes to his 
own place, and at the end of it she turns to him and says these very mysterious 
words, “As wise as a man who never told his dream.” Apparently she expected 
that he would tell his dream about his treasure, and not having told it, she 
had no power over the treasure. 

I wish I could bring you into the sort of a house that this story would be 
told in. It is a candle lighted room, the light is dim. The house is lonely, stand- 
ing by itself in the fields; the only sounds outside would be as I mentioned 
in the case of the storyteller. The corncrakes that are in the meadow. But 
you must think of this lonely house, the corncrakes outside, and perhaps the 
snipe flying above. 

Now that is the end of my talk on the storyteller's story. 


- 


Seven “Lost” Sonnets of Paul Hamilton Hayne 


By Ricnarp WALSER 
North Carolina State University 


N HAYNE’S six volumes — all published during his lifetime, includ- 
ing the so-called Poems . . . Complete Edition (1882) — exactly 150 
different sonnets were printed. In the years since his death in 1886, a num- 
ber of additional sonnets have been located. It is anyone’s guess how many 
are yet to be found in the numerous publications of his day; yet no Hayne 
bibliography can be authoritatively compiled nor the corpus of his work 
established till the poems are identified and brought to light. 

That Hayne was indeed prodigal with his creations is evinced by the 
poems he provided for one of the more ephemeral literary weeklies of 
the 1860s, the Southern Field and Fireside, which first appeared on May 28 
1859 in Augusta, Georgia but was transferred to Raleigh, North Carolina 
with the issue of November 5 1864. On December 23 1865 its title was 
shortened to Field and Fireside, and so remained till March 2 1867 when 
the periodical presumably ceased publication. 

The fairly complete files of this rare weekly at Duke University and the 
State Library in Raleigh reveal that Hayne was an off-and-on contributor 
to it. A lyric “The Two Mornings” was used on August 4 1860. Other verses 
appeared later: the seven-stanza “Our Martyrs” on May 21 1864; “Lines,” 
August 4 1866; and “The Warning,” August 25 1866. On May 19 1866 the 
Field and Fireside started a series of prose essays titled “The Chameleon,” 
which Hayne announced were to be “Sedate and Humorous on Diverse 
Topics” and in which he proposed “to dally with many-hued thoughts, rang- 
ing through subjects, dark and bright, as the mood of the moment may 
suggest.” The first essay “Eastward Hol" was a flowery piece on the Orient 
East. The second, on July 14, delineated Wordsworth’s poetic achievement, 
while the third and last, on February 9 1867, reexamined Joseph Spence’s 
Anecdotes of Men and Books. 

Hayne’s name is also signed to seven sonnets which came out in the 
weekly, none of them included in his six books. Only the first, as far as is 
known, had previously been used. It had appeared anonymously in the issue 
of Russell's Magazine for November 1858 (1v 178). Its reprinting here from 
the Southern Field and Fireside on November 19 1864 has minor variations 
from the original in matters of punctuation, capitalization, and italicizing. 
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SONNET 


We climbed from peak to peak, from lofty height 
To loftier still, until at length we found 

The prospect opening to a mighty round 

Of grandeur, almost limitless; the light 

Of the strong noonday smote us, and our sight 
Sunk dazed and giddy on the utmost bound 

Of mortal vision; — a swift-rushing sound 

(The sound as of a cataract’s arrowy flight, ) 
Roared in our ears, but soon these signs of fear, 
The human homage to supernal PowEr 

In terror and in beauty made too clear, 

Gave place to one intense and rapturous hour, 
Wherein, released from clouds of sensual night, 
We gazed on Nature's self and felt her heart-throbs near! 


His next sonnet appeared on January 14 1865. Hayne clearly had in mind 
the disasters of the war years; the lady of the title has not been identified. 


SONNET — PAULINE 


Thine eyes are like the fawn's so clear and shy 
And all thy motions own maiden grace. — 

There is a pure, deep pathos in thy face 

That shades its beauty, oh! how tenderly! 

Like those mild clouds, which glimmer gently by 
A Summer moonrise! gazing thus on Thee 

I think of some low, melting harmony, 

Which blends divinely with the south wind's sigh, 
When twilight fancies touch our hearts to tears; — 
Dear girl! dear sister! May this mournful Life, 

So harsh to others, at God’s soft command, 

Pass o'er thy head in bright harmonious years, 
Like birds of Eden, whose sweet notes are rife, 
With loving concords from the. Heavenly Land! 


In the sonnet which came six weeks later on February 25 and in the two 
which follow it, several typographical errors have been silently corrected. 
Otherwise, in all seven, no changes have been made. 


SONNET 


To-night a blood-red orb of threatening fire, 
The moon above yon ghostly forest rose, 
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Like a wild goddess turning on her foes 

A face of awful meaning; high and higher 
We see her stem, and ominous frost aspire 
But lo! by slow degrees her aspect shows 
A tender transformation to repose 

And yearning quiet of a soft desire: 


Gentler and gentler shine her humid eyes, 
Languid with dewy longing, till at last 
Methinks Endymeon from the charmed past 
Comes rosy warm, as when in alien skies, 

On his immortal Queen fond looks he cast, 
And heard her answer with low-breathed sighs. 


The last four sonnets appeared in pairs, the first on April 7 1863. 


SONNETS 
AMONG THE PINES 


I 


I walked among the solemn woods to-day, 
The pines, whose sigh, so like a human hearts, 
With one long, lingering monotone departs, 
A mournful minor wailing far away; 
And stern, foreboding phantasies held sway — 
O'er all my being: something undefined 
In that weird, grieving, melancholy wind, 
Those ghost-like trees, and the cold, shuddering play 
Of their drooped leaves funeral, told of death — 
Death and Decay that knows no after bloom, 
No wondrous Resurrection’s morning glow, 
No second birth of rapt miraculous breath, 
But dust, and ruin, and the desolate tomb, 
Round which, sweet Faith, no flowers of thine shall blow. 


II 


But while this morbid Fancy on my soul 
Pressed with dull weight, along the forest verge 
Remote I heard a murmur like the surge 
Of gentle waters — a soft, musical roll 
Of fairy thunder, such as that which swells 
Up the fair Southland coast when days are calm — 
A blissful Voice it was, a Wind of balm, 
Wave-born, and brightening all the shadowy dells. 


585 
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Oh! how it thrilled my spirit! how it spake 


In homelike yet majestic harmony 

Of that lone shore whereon the billows break, 
Melodious, o’er mine own beloved sea — 

Of joy and childhood's hope, whose splendors take 
A strange, fresh radiance from Infinity. 


The second pair came out on February 16 1867, a few weeks before the 
Field and Fireside went into bankruptcy. Mrs Fanny Murdaugh Downing 
(1835-1894), to whom both sonnets were addressed, was a native of Vir- 
ginia at that time residing in Charlotte, North Carolina. She was the author 
of numerous poems which figured prominently in Southern newspapers, and 
a novel of English life, Nameless, published in 1865. The Field and Fireside 


commented: 


We beg pardon of the lady for putting these poems in print. The best 
excuse we can offer is that she had no right to keep such a poet’s gems 
all to herself and to the favored few to whom she may choose to show 
them. She should have been cautious moreover in spreading such treas- 
ures before our editorial optics. The temptation was quite too strong. 
Our trade is to be “takin’ notes,” and when we come across such as these, 
“faith!” we are obliged to “prent ’em.” We cannot help it. We know that 
the public will give us a full absolution. 


The two sonnets were dated by Hayne from Copse Hill, January 17 1867. 


SONNET TO MRS. FANNY DOWNING 


ON THE RECEPTION OF A BEAUTIFULLY EMBROIDERED 
TOBACCO POUCH 


Fair friend! kind friend! beneath whose delicate Art 
This fairy gift took the rich rainbow’s hue, 
Gemmed, golden, glittering, like the diamond dew 
Shrin’d in a full blown rose’s orient heart, 

Would that each gracious Muse might take my part, 
And waft these thanks in such sweet strains to you, 
That flushed, and thrilled with music through and through 
You pause bewildered! — with an absent start 

To wake alone at the rare measure’s close, 

Saying low in triumph: “I am far away, 

“Yet these small fingers from their dim repose 
“Aroused the song, and swept the Poet's lyre, 
“Mine, MINE! this throbbing lay, these words of fire, 
“Wherewith he strives his gentle debt to pay!” 
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TO THE SAME 
SMOKING IN THE MOONLIGHT 


The cloudless moon, how beautiful and bland, 
Touches with saintly smile the dew lit ground; 

You silvery forest slumbers! Not a sound 

Stirs the deep silence of this midnight land. 
Musing beneath my cottage porch I stand, 

And watch the smoke globes fancifully curled 

Up the far radiance — each a tiny world, 

Fanned by the waftage of some Ariel's hand; 

The fairiest rainbow crowns them, like the wreath 
Woven of a sylph's breath! See! they float, they rise, 
Buoyant as blessings up Love’s tranquil skies, 

Soft as my hopes for thee! Hopes ev’n Death 

Hath power alone to change from something bright 
But mortal still, to Heavenly grace and light! 


Sydney Smith in America to 1900: Two Check Lists 


By Duane B. SCHNEIDER 
Ohio University 


YDNEY SMITH, a founder of the Edinburgh Review and a principal 
contributor to it, enjoyed an impressive reputation in America: he was 
recognized as an able reviewer and active clergyman, and sufficient inter- 
est in him existed for Carey and Hart to publish his Works, chiefly Edin- 
burgh essays (8 vols, Philadelphia 1844). But it was the publication of the 
Memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smith in 1855 by his daughter, Lady Saba 
Holland, that gave Americans the first detailed portrait of the Canon of St 
Paul's, a portrait revealing his spontaneous wit, good humor, and genuine 
liberality. The Memoir generated new interest in Smith and his fame reached 
its zenith in the United States during 1855-1856, ten years after his death; 
his “wit and wisdom” were analyzed in the leading literary journals and new 
editions of his works appeared. 


I A Check List of Sydney Smith's Works in America to 1900 


This check list is presented as a convenient compiling of Smith’s works 
published in the United States before 1900. No item has been included 
unless it clearly belongs to the clergyman; some undated works by “Sidney 
Smith” have been omitted if their titles are not usually connected with the 
Rev Sydney Smith. American printings of Smith’s articles are listed in the 
American Periodical Index (New York, Readex Microprint 1964) and dupli- 
cation seems unnecessary. The reprinting of Smith’s essays in nineteenth- 
century American collections of the world’s great writers has not been 
noticed unless Smith’s works received whole-volume treatment, as they did 
in the “Modern British Essayists” series. Standard reference books have been 
used as sources for the check list.! 


1 American Bibliography: A Preliminary Checklist for 1809, comp Ralph A. Shaw and Richard 
Shoemaker (New York 1961); American Catalogue, comp L. E. Jones (New York 1880); 
American Catalogue 1876-1884, comp R. Bowker and A. I. Appleton (New York 1885); American 
Catalogue 1884-1890 (New York 1890); American Catalogue 1890-1895 (New York 1896); 
American nni py of Books . . . (1861-1871), comp James Kelly, 2 vols (New York 1938); 
American Periodical Index (New York, Readex Microprint, 1964); Bibliotecha Americana: 
Catalogue of American Publications . . . 1820-1852, comp O. A. Roorbach (New York 1939); Sup- 
plement, 1852-1865 (New York 1939); Addenda, 1855-1858 (New York 1939); vol 1v, 1858- 
1861 (New York 1939); British Museum General Catalogue of Printed Books vol ccxxrv (Lon- 
don 1964); A Catalogue of Books Represented by Library of Congress Printed Cards vol oxxxrx 
(New York 1959); Supplement (Paterson, NT 1960). 
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1. 1809 Letters on the subject of the Catholics, to my brother Abraham, who 


1844 


1844 


4, 1844 


1845 


1845 


7. 1846 
8. 1846 
9. 1848 


10. 


ll. 


12. 


13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 
19. 


1850 


1855 


1856 


1856 
1856 


1860 
1870 


1874 


lives in the country. Baltimore: Bernard Dornin [Commonly called 
the Letters of Peter Plymley; first American edition based on the 
eleventh English edition] 


Letters on American Debts. New York: J. Winchester, New World 
Press 


The Works of the Rev. Sydney Smith. 3 vols. Philadelphia: Carey and 
Hart 


Works. New York: Edward G. Taylor 


A Fragment on the Irish Roman Catholic Church. Boston: Redding 
and Co 


Works. Philadelphia: Carey and Hart [Vol m of the “Mocern British 
Essayists” series | 


Miscellaneous Sermons. Philadelphia: Carey and Hart 
Works. New York: Edward G. Taylor 
Works. Philadelphia: Carey and Hart 


Elementary Sketches of Moral Philosophy. New York: Harper and 
Brothers 


A Memoir of the Reverend Sydney Smith. By his Daughter, Lady 
Holland. With a Selection from his Letters, edited by Mrs. Austin. 
2 vols. New York: Harper and Brothers 


Wit and Wisdom of the Rev. Sydney Smith Being Selections from his 
Writings and Passages of his Letters and Table-Talk With a Biographi- 
cal Memoir and Notes by Evert A. Duyckinck. New York: J. S. Red- 
field ? 


Works. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, and Company 


Elementary Sketches of Moral Philosophy. New York: Harper and 
Brothers 


Works. New York [“Modern British Essayists”] 


Selections from the Writings of Sydney Smith, ed Evert A. Duyekinek, 
New York: W. J. Widdleton 


Essays. New York: Routledge 


In print in 1876. Works. 3 vols. New York: R. Worthington 
In print in 1876. Sydney Smith, Sir T. N. Talfourd, and Sir J. Stepken. Works: 


Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. New York: Appleton 


2 The British Museum General Catalogue of Printed Books (London 1964) ccxxiv 735 lists 
a Duyckinck edition of the Wit and Wisdom (New York) for 1858: this date sesms to be an 
error since no 1858 edition appears in an American bibliography of books printed at that time. 
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25. 


26. 
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1880 Wit and Wisdom of Sydney Smith . . . by Evert A. Duyckinck and a 
Prefatory Memoir of E. A. Duyckinck by R. H. Stoddard. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong and Son 


1882 Wit and Wisdom... ed Duyckinck. New York 
1886 Essays, Social and Political. New York and London: Ward, Lock 


and Co 
1886 Peter Plymley's Letters, and Selected Essays. New York: Cassell [A 
10¢ edition] 


1889 Essays. New York: L. Ward and Co 


1889 Wit and Wisdom of Sydney Smith. ... New York: Putnam [Vol xx 
of “Knickerbocker Nuggets” ] 


1893 Sydney Smith and R. B. Sheridan. Bon-mots, ed Walter Jerrold. New 
York: Macmillan 


IT A Check List of Works in America to 1900 about Sydney Smith 


This check list contains books and articles published in the United States 
before 1900 which had as their primary subject Sydney Smith. Article is 
used here to designate compositions that are independent units in books or 
periodicals, and therefore literary notices are excluded. Only those works 


are 


included that deal primarily with Smith, and thus books and articles 


about the Edinburgh Review are excluded. Books for a particular year are 
listed after articles. 


1. 


June 1844. “Sydney Smith,” United States Magazine and Democratic Review 
xiv (1844) 567-580 


June 8 1844. "Rev. Sydney Smith and Mr. Everett,” Littells Living Age 1 
(June 8 1844) 204 


. July 1844. E. P. Whipple, "The Works of the Rev. Sydney Smith . . . ,” North 


American Review xxx (1844) 104—128 


1844. Richard Henry Horne, ed, A New Spirit of the Age. New York: Harper 
and Brothers [Contains an essay on Smith] 


. April 5 1845. "Rev. Sydney Smith,” Littell’s Living Age v (April 5 1845) 32-33 
. May 17 1845. “A Fragment on the Irish Roman Catholic Church,” The Anglo 


American v (May 17 1845) 83-84 


May 24 1845. "A Fragment on the Irish Roman Catholic Church. By the late 
Rev, Sydney Smith," Littell’s Living Age v (May 24 1845) 352-356 
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8. 


10. 


25. 


June 6 1846. “Sermons Preached at St. Paul's Cathedral . . . By the late Rev. 
Sydney Smith,” Littells Living Age 1x (June 6 1846) 452 


July 1846. William Kirkland, “Character and Opinions of the Late Rev Syd- 
ney Smith,” Godey’s Magazine and Lady's Book xxxix (1846) 35-39 

July 25 1846. "Sydney Smith a Plagiarist,” Littell’s Living Age x (July 25 
1846) 190-196 


. August 1 1846. William Kirkland, “Character and Opinions of the Late Rev. 


Sydney Smith,” Littell’s Living Age x (August 1 1846) 217-220 [Reprint of 
item 9] 


August 16 1846. “A Cosmopolitan,” The Anglo American v (August 16 1846) 
385-386 


May 1850. William Kirkland, “Writings of the Rev. Sydney Smith, anc their 
Influence,” Godey's Magazine and Lady's Book xi, (1850) 309-316 


May 18 1850. "Elementary Sketches of Moral Philosophy,” The Léerary 
World vi (May 18 1850) 493 


June 1850. “Sydney Smith on Moral Philosophy,” Harpers New Monthly 
Magazine x (1850) 107-113 


June 8 1850. “Elementary Sketches of Moral Philosophy . . . ," Littell's Living 
Age xxv (June 8 1850) 469—478 


July 1850. “Elementary Sketches of Moral Philosophy . . . ," Eclectic Maga- 
zine xx (1850) 337-348 


September 1850. James Walker, “Sydney Smith’s Sketches of Moral Philoso- 
phy,” Christian Examiner xxxx (1850) 215-223 


October 1850. “Elementary Sketches of Moral Philosophy,” Graham’s ameri- 
can Monthly Magazine xxxvu (1850) 261 


. October 1850. T. C. C. “Sydney Smith’s Sketches of Moral Philosophy,” 


American Whig Review xu (1850) 388-401 


. October 1850. George Gilfillan. “Sidney Smith,” Harpers New Monthly 


Magazine 1 (1850) 584-586 


. October 1850. "Sydney Smith's Moral Philosophy," Union Magazine of Litera- 


ture and Art vix (1850) 254 


November 1850. “Elementary Sketches of Moral Philosophy,” Dollar Maga- 
zine vi (1850) 691-693 


November 1850. “Elementary Sketches of Moral Philosophy,” Southern Quar- 
terly Review xvn (1850) 542 


1850. E. P. Whipple, Essays and Reviews. 2 vols. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company [Contains a reprint of item 3] 
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26. January 1851. H. Y. G. “Elementary Sketches of Moral Philosophy,” Southern 
Quarterly Review xxx (1851) 242-256 


27. August 1854. “Sydney Smith," Democratic Review xxxiv (1854) 152-161 


28. July 28 1855. “A Memoir of the Reverend Sydney Smith... ," Littell's Living 
Age xiv (July 28 1855) 224-237 


29. August 1855. “The Reverend Sydney Smith,” Harpers New Monthly Maga- 
zine x1 (1855) 367-373 


30. August 18 1855. "A Memoir of the Reverend Sydney Smith .. . ," Littell's Liv- 
ing Age xiv1 (August 18 1855) 402-416 


3l. September 1855. "The Rev. Sydney Smith,” Eclectic Magazine xxxvi (1855) 
511-593 


32. [September 15] 1855. "Sydney Smith," Household Words xu (1855) 121-123 
33. October 1855. "Sydney Smith," Christian Review xx (1855) 609-621 


34. October 1855. "Sydney Smith... ," Southern Literary Messenger xxx (1855) 
619-628 


35. October 20 1855. “Sydney Smith,” Littel?’'s Living Age xvu (October 20 
1855) 155-157 


36. November 1855. C. C. Smith, “Life and Correspondence of the Rev. Sydney 
Smith,” Christian Examiner rix (1855) 398-427 


37. 1855. Lady Holland. A Memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smith. By his Daughter, 
Lady Holland. With a Selection from his Letters, edited by Mrs. Austin. 
2 vols. New York: Harper and Brothers 


38. ` January 1856. [H. T. Tuckerman] “A Memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smith . . . ,” 
North American Review yxxxu (1856) 100-111 


39. April 1856. [F. W. Shelton] “Sydney Smith,” American Church Review 1x 
(1856) 17-37 


40. July 1856, [S. K. Kollock] “A Memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smith . . . ,” Prince- 
ton Review xxvn (1856) 418—443 


41. July 1856. "Memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smith,” Eclectic Magazine xxxvm 
(1856) 301-312 


42. July 1856. "Sydney Smith," Methodist Quarterly Review xxxvm (1856) 404— 
431 

43. October 1856. "Sydney Smith's Spiritual Character," Southern Literary Mes- 
senger xxm (1856) 291-304 


44. November 1856. |J. B. Hagany] "Sydney Smith's Religion," National Maga- 
zine rx (1856) 430—434 
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45. 


46, 


4T. 


48. 


49. 


59. 
60. 


1856. Wit and Wisdom of the Rev. Sydney Smith Being Selectioas from his 
Writings and Passages of his Letters and Table-Talk With a Biographical 
Memoir and Notes by Evert A. Duyckinck. New York: J. S. Redfie d 


1857. H. T. Tuckerman. Biographical Essays. Boston: Phillips, Sampson and 
Company [Contains a reprint of item 38] 


1859. [W. L. Symonds] “Charles Lamb and Sydney Smith,” Atlantic Monthly 
m (1859) 290-302 


1861. Grace and Philip Wharton [Mrs Katherine B. Thomson and John C. 
Thomson], The Wits and Beaux of Society. New York: Harper ard Brothers 
[Contains a chapter on Smith] 


February 3 1866. William Gilmore Simms, “Sydney Smith,” Daily South Caro- 
linian, February 3 1866 


. March 1867. Mr and Mrs S. C. Hall, “A Memory of the Rev. Sydney Smith,” 


Eclectic Magazine Lxv (1867) 378-382 


. January 1869. "The Humors of Sydney Smith,” Land We Love v1 (1869) 


189-195 


. March 1869, W. S. George, “The Laughter Cure,” Christian Exam-ner LXXXVI 


(1869) 148-157 


. September 24 1870. “The Edinburgh Reviewers. Sydney Smith,” Littell’s Liv- 


ing Age cv1 (September 24 1870) 807-816 


. October 1870. IT. S. Lamar] "Sydney Smith,” Christian Quarterly xx (1870) 


487-498 


. 1873. Richard Monckton Milnes, Lord Houghton, Monographs, Personal and 
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Melville’s “Ducking” Duyckinck 
By James H. Pickering 


In the December 1965 issue of this Bul- 
letin (xxix 661-4) Professor Heyward 
Ehrlich presented what may well be the 
definitive reading of the enigmatic “men 
who dive” passage in Melville’s famous 
letter of March 3 1849 to Evert A. Duy- 
ckinck. Ehrlich ingeniously reads the 
passage not as a veiled reference to Em- 
erson or, as Leon Howard has suggested, 
to “some larger grouping,” but rather as 
a humorous allusion to Duyckinck him- 
self (Duyckinck means “diving” or 
"ducking") and their evenings of well- 
seasoned discussion in the cellar of 
Duyckinck’s home at 20 Clinton Place. 
Interpreted in this way, the hitherto 
confusing reference simply becomes one 
more example of the wry personal hu- 
mor with which Melville’s writings, and 
for that matter Knickerbocker literature 
as a whole, abound. 

At the risk of being charged with 
quibbling, however, I should like to sug- 
gest that Ehrlich’s source for the duck- 
ing-Duyckinck equation (the 1839 let- 
ter from Evert to his brother George) 
and his inference that “There can be no 
doubt that Melville was intimate enough 
with the Duyckincks to have been made 
privy to this odd item of family lore” is 
rather inconclusive. A much more con- 
venient and accessible source for Mel- 
ville’s friendly jest lay close at hand in 
Washington Irving’s History of New 
York (1809), whose fourth American 
edition Melville charged against Lemuel 
Shaw’s membership card at the Boston 
Athenaeum on March 9 1847, just two 
years before he penned the letter in 
question (Jay Leyda, The Melville Log 
1238). In Book IV Chapter IT of his mock 
epic, Irving, who was as adept at person- 
al and topical humor as any Yorker, an- 
ticipated Melville by deliberately seiz- 


ing upon the original meaning of the 
name Duyckinck in an apparent attempt 
to poke fun at Evert’s father, for some 
forty years a respected publisher and at 
his death the oldest publisher in the city. 
Irving cites what he purports to be a 
message to William the Testy reporting 
that the Hartford Yankees have en- 
croached upon Dutch lands near Fort 
Goed Hoop, 


and have beaten the servants of the high and 
mighty the honored companie, which were la- 
bouring upon theire master's lands, from theire 
lands, with sticks and plow staves in hostile 
manner laming, and amongst the rest, struck 
Ever Duckings a hole in his head, with a stick, 
soe that the blood ran downe very strongly 
downe upon his body. 


Irving then goes on to comment that 
among the enraged "Nederlanders" “yet 
now every individual felt his head 
broken in the broken head of Duckings. 
... In a footnote to the first allusion 
Irving made the direction of his satiric 
thrust explicit: 

This name is no doubt misspelt. In some old 
Dutch MSS. of the time, we find the name of 


Evert Duyckingh, who is unquestionably the 
unfortunate hero above alluded to. 


Irving's willingness to make fun of such 
sacred Dutch names, as is well known, 
did not sit well with many of the older 
families of the city, and although Irving 
scrupulously deleted such passages as 
those above from later editions, his in- 
discretions engendered bitter feelings 
which lingered on as late as mid-cen- 


tury. 

In his reading of the History of New 
York, it would seem virtually inconceiv- 
able that Melville should miss these pas- 
sages, especially since there could be no 
mistaking Irving's direct reference to the 
family of a man to whose shaping influ- 
ence and literary enthusiasm Melville 
had so willingly yielded himself less 
than a year before. And it is well within 
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the realm of possibility that such an allu- 
sion, once discovered in Irving, should 
take its place in that rich storehouse of 
Melville’s mind, only to emerge in his 
letter to Duyckinck as a clever way of 
reminding his friend that he too was in 
possession of the family joke. Such a sug- 
gestion, of course, in no way invalidates 
Professor Ehrlich’s reading. Rather, it 
serves to emphasize anew Knickerbock- 
er New York’s fun-loving comradery and 
the extent and continuity of the personal 
humor that contributed so much to the 
spirit of the town. 

Dept of English 

Michigan State University 


“Diving and Ducking Moralities”: 
A Rejoinder 
By Heyward Ehrlich 


I welcome Professor Pickering’s discov- 
ery of the vibrations of humor on the 
eminent Knickerbocker name of Duy- 
ckinck in the pages of Irving. There can 
be no doubt of the basis for a phonetic 
dispute. Evert Duyckinck himself en- 
countered the seventeenth century 
Dutch spelling of Duycking, giving 
sanction to Irving's pun of 1809 ( quoted 
by Professor Pickering) of "Ever Duck- 
ings" for Evert Duyckingh. Charles Fred- 
erick Briggs endorses Irvings pun by 
drawing Duyckinck as "Tibbings" in 
Tom Pepper of 1847; however, Lowell 
denies any form of “g” as the final sound, 
rhyming the name to “wry kink” in A 
Fable For Critics in 1848. Yet Lowell 
agrees with Poes portrayal of Duy- 
ckincks gentlemanly qualities in "The 
Literati” of 1846. Melville follows both 
traditions; up to 1850, he generally 
writes in his letters Duycknck, Dycknck, 
Duycknk, or even Duyckincke, in pref- 
erence to Duyckinck, and in Pierre he 
gives a caricature of Duyckinck as the 
literary gentleman with the “inoffensive, 
non-commital cigar” (Book XVII). Here 
were opportunities enough for Knicker- 
bocker joviality. 


BULLETIN OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


However, I question the relevance of 
this humorous resonance to the Melville 
letter under examination. Melville is in- 
terested in the meaning and not the 
sound of Duyckinck, the family tradition 
that “Duyckinck means diving,” and that 
the name signifies “ducking or diving 
into the water, dipping, baptizing — the 
Duyckincks Early Christians.” Professor 
Pickering’s analysis of Melville's humor 
as Knickerbocker “fun-loving comrade- 
ry is valuable, but I still insist the pas- 
sage conveys what I called Melville’s 
“inner kinship to Duyckinck and his co- 
horts in ‘Young America.’” Duyckinck 
and his constant associate, Cornelius 
Mathews, had been broiled as the mes- 
siahs of “Young America” when the 
Knickerbocker of February 1847 quoted, 
or rather slightly misquoted, Briggs’s 
Tom Pepper in its attack on Mathews 
for excessive nationalism and wild en- 
thusiasm in giving a new novel to a 
young reader, “directing him to dive 
down into the mysteries of his author; 
grapple with him; bring up the pearls 
and diamonds of his fancy, and play 
with his leviathan thoughts.” Melville's 
“I love all men who dive,” and his “it 
takes a great whale to go down five miles 
or more” convey a defense of the literary 
nationalism of “Young America.” He was’ 
to make much more of the matter in 
“Hawthorne and His Mosses” and in 
Moby-Dick. 

But Melville’s humor in 1849 and after 
seems to reverberate to Carlyle as well 
as to Irving. He utterly transformed the 
diver-duck-Duyckinck link when he ex- 
posed it in print. No doubt the Duy- 
ckinckss Episcopalian orthodoxy was 
injured when Melville drew upon their 
family tradition to dramatize heresy in 
Pierre. After meeting Reverend Fals- 
grave, Pierre rejects all ecclesiastical 
authority with a Faustian vow against 
“the detested and distorted images of 
all the convenient lies and duty-subter- 


fuges of the diving and ducking morali- 
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ties of this earth” (Book V). Together 
with the renunciation of “Young Amer- 
ica” in Pierre, Melvilles theological of- 
fense, compounded by conspicuous allit- 
eration on the letter "d," was enough to 
bring down the Duyckincks on the 
“most immoral moral” of the book. 
Indeed, there is a Knickerbocker ele- 
ment in Melville, but it awaits a full and 
proper definition. Literary history lacks 
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a term to describe post-Knickerbocker 
New York in the period after 1837 when 
the generation of Poe, Whitman, and 
Melville came to the fore. The old 
knickers gave way to the new clothes, 
the new aesthetic, psychological, and 
philosophical emphasis, of the New York 
Sans-Culottes. 

Dept of American Thought & Language 

Michigan State University 
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David Kaser. 57 pages. $5.25 
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December. Cloth. $8.00 


A Bibliography of Slavic Literatures in English Translation, from the Beginning 
to 1960. By Richard C. Lewanski, assisted by Lucia G. Lewanski and Maya 
Deriugin. December. Cloth. approx $14.50 

Military Bibliography of the Civil War: Vol II — Regimental Publications and 
Personal Narratives: Southern, Border, and Western States and Territories; 
Federal Troops; and Union and Confederate Biographies. By Charles E. Dorn- 
busch. December. Price to be announced 


Books for the Teen Age 1967. January. $1.00 


A Chronology of the Professional Appearances of Ted Shawn and His Men 
Dancers. By Christena L. Schlundt. Illustrated. January. Price to be announced 


Arthur Hugh Clough: A Descriptive Catalogue 
Poetry, Prose, Biography and Criticism 


By Ricaarp M. Goiiin, WALTER E. HOUGHTON, AND MICHAEL TImxo 
University of Rochester, Wellesley College, and Queens College 


URING THE PAST thirty years Clough has begun to emerge from 
the shadow of a long disparagement. Arnold’s condescension gradually 
became Swinburne’s and Strachey’s ridicule, and by the 1920s his reputation 
had reached its lowest point. Yet, though the old attitude persists, he is now 
finally being recognized as a fine poet, essentially a “modern” poet. This new 
appreciation is evident not only in articles and reviews, but in six new books: 
Lady Chorley’s Arthur Hugh Clough: The Uncommitted Mind (1962); Walter 
Houghton’s The Poetry of Clough: An Essay in Revaluation (1963); Paul 
Veyrirass Arthur Hugh Clough, 1819-1861 (1964); Michael Timko’s Inno- 
cent Victorian (1966); Wendell V. Harriss Arthur Hugh Clough (forth- 
coming); and Richard Gollin’s Clough’s Formative Years (also forthcom- 
ing). By contrast, in the hundred years since Clough died in 1861, he 
had been the subject of only three major studies. In part this revival has 
been signaled and made possible by the Clarendon Press edition of his Poems, 
edited by Messrs Lowry, Norrington, and Mulhauser (1951), and by the 
Clarendon Press selected Correspondence, edited by Professor Mulhauser 
(1957); by making his work available, they have allowed Clough to make 
his own impact. The scholar, teacher, or reader now needs only two other 
works: the extensive collection of Clough’s prose contained in Selected Prose 
Works of Arthur Hugh Clough (1964), edited by Professor Trawick, and the 
present Catalogue as supplement to these. 

The Catalogue is divided into three parts, devoted respectively to Clough's 
Poetry, to his Prose, and to Biography and Criticism. Since each has its own 
introduction, we need only note here that many poems not contained in the 
definitive edition of 1951 are partly or entirely printed in Part T; that Part II 
contains a long list of Prose items many of them still in manuscript; and that 
Part III goes beyond books and articles about Clough to include many refer- 
ences to him from contemporary letters and diaries. Moreover, in all three 
parts most of the items are described, and in many cases significant quotations 
from unpublished as well as published material are provided. Such a bibliog- 
raphy will guide and stimulate the future study of a distinguished Victorian. 

Though Part I was mainly prepared by Mr Gollin, Part II by Mr Houghton, 
and Part III by Mr Timko, we have all contributed to each other's work. 
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PPR 


PR 


Poems 


RM 


Letters to Clough 


Bodleian MSS 


Harvard MSS 


ABBREVIATIONS 


The Poems and Prose Remains of Arthur Hugh 
Clough, ed by his wife (2 vols, London 1869) 


Prose Remains of Arthur Hugh Clough, ed by his 
wife (London and N. Y. 1888) 


The Poems of Arthur Hugh Clough, ed H. F. Lowry, 
A. L. P. Norrington, and F. L. Mulhauser (Oxford 
1951) 


The Correspondence of Arthur Hugh Clough, ed F. L. 
Mulhauser (2 vols, Oxford 1957) 


There is a useful "Catalogue of all known letters" in m 
522-649, 


The Rugby Magazine, which ran ‘rom July 1835 to 
November 1837, in two volumes ana eight issues 


The Letters of Matthew Arnold to Arthur Hugh 
Clough, ed H. F. Lowry (London 1932) 


Clough Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library at Ox- 
ford 


Clough Manuscripts in the Houghton Library at 
Harvard 
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Titles of poems or of articles by Clough are given in the list without quo- 
tation marks or italics, but such titles are italicized when cited in our intro- 
ductions or annotations. First lines used as titles, however, are everywhere 
given within double quotation marks. In some of the listings of tables of 
contents, single quotation marks designate poem titles which consist of quo- 
tations and are set off by quotation marks in the list being transcribed. For 
example, ‘O thou of little faith’ (“It may be true") represents a quoted title 
followed by the poem’s first line. 


* * * 


Note: We wish to express our gratitude to Miss Katherine Duff, Clough's 
grandniece, Professor Mulhauser, and the Bodleian Library for permission 
to quote from the manuscripts of Clough now in the Bodleian Library; to the 
librarian of Balliol College, and to Harvard University and the late William 
A. Jackson, librarian of the Houghton Library, for similar permission to 
quote from the Clough collections in their archives; and to Professor Mul- 
hauser for making available to us microfilms of Clough's letters and manu- 
scripts in his possession. We must also gratefully acknowledge indebtedness 
to other institutions and individuals who have variously aided our researches 
with grants of time, money, knowledge, patience, and willingness to serve: 
among others to Dr D. M. Barrett, Miss Eva Faye Benton, Mr Kenneth 
Freyer, Mr Frank Rodgers, and other librarians at Balliol, Bodley, the British 
Museum, the Library of Congress, the New York Public Library, Pomona, 
Queens College, the University of Rochester, Rugby, Vassar College, Welles- 
ley College, and Yale University; to M. Paul Veyriras; to Mrs John Conley, 
Mr Joseph Frank, Professor Wendell V. Harris, Mrs Mary Lefkowitz, Miss 
Rosalee Szabo, and Miss Barbara Tabak; and to Mrs Richard Gollin, Mrs 
Walter E. Houghton, Sr, and Mrs Michael Timko. 
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Part I 
THE POETRY OF CLOUGH 


What follows is a list, with suitable commentary, of all of Clough’s un- 
published poems, all of his separately published poems, and all of the editions 
of his poems — all, that is, that are known to us. It does not include his 
translations, which remain for the most part in “five half-filled note-books 
and a bewildering quantity of loose MS. sheets." ! Nor does it include poems 
Clough wrote, or may have written, but which do not seem to have survived 
— possible attempts at the Newdigate Prize at Oxford, for example? or 
sonnets (if other than those in the Rugby Magazine) mentioned in his Rugby- 
Oxford Journals.’ It has not been possible for us to examine all cf the man- 
uscript correspondence for verses his editors may have missed, nor have we 
had access to the Journals now at Pomona College. But we have listed many 
items heretofore unnoticed, drawn from collections at the Bodleian and 
Balliol Libraries, the British Museum, and elsewhere, and present here the 
most complete descriptive catalogue presently attainable. 


À Unpublished Poetry 


The following items, numbered 1-37, are a descriptive list of unpublished 
poems, fragments, or poetical epigrams, and of unpublished stanzas or lines 
for seven published poems not printed in the notes to Poems. Ths latter are 
included here because they are of particular interest, because they virtually 
constitute new poems in themselves, or because they indicate what remains 
unprinted in the MSS now held in the Bodleian and Balliol Libraries. Where 
we have made quotations, we have attempted to preserve Clouga's spelling 
and punctuation, but we have sometimes been forced to choose between 
variant words and lines. 


1830 before July 12 “O Muse of Britain teach me now to sing" 1 
Eleven heroic couplets lamenting the death of George IV. The poem begins: 


O Muse of Britain teach me now to sing 
In verses sad of our late noble king. 
Teach me in notes of sorrow to proclaim 
To all the world our noble Prince’s fame. 
In a letter to his mother, July 12 1830, Bodleian MS Eng Lett c 189, listed as No 7 in C 
u 622. These “verses sad" are apparently Clough's earliest surviving poem. They are preceded in 


1 Quoted from Poems, p 582. 
2 See C 1 89-90. 


8 In an excerpt quoted by H. F. Lowry, introduction to Letters to Clough, p 8. Professor Mul- 
hauser informs us that Journals in his care contain “nine poems or fragments of varying quality” 
which may not have been published in Poems or in RM, and may not be among those listed here. 
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the letter by the statement, “Aunt Harriet requests I will copy the following lines on the late 
King’s death which I made at Rugby.” 


1837 July 10 Snowdon (“Seat of the muse, unrivalled thro the earth”) 2 


An apostrophe to the “Parnassus of the north” in thirty-seven pentameter couplets, the 
speaker celebrating its legendary history and identifying himself with its bards. It ends with 
the chastening reflection that God the maker of Snowdon is the greater majesty. The seventeenth 
and eighteenth couplets read: 


Ignorance has fled — the harper's wizard hand 
Regains its influence o’er this native land. 
Again to Mona's shores o'er ocean deep 
Sounds of poetic fervour proudly sweep. 


MS d 129 fol 79 signed “A. H. Clough, Jesus College, July 10.” Fols 75-78 contain two 
letters to Mrs Clough from Edmund S. Ffoulkes, a nephew by marriage to Clough’s “Uncle 
Alfred,” the Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College. The first letter, dated April 4 1862, states that 
Clough wrote the poem when aged twelve, while vacationing from Rugby at Chester. The 
second letter, dated four days later, corrects this statement but adds that Clough at that time 
wrote another poem, now lost, on the Vale of Clwyd. Neither letter is listed in C. Clough ap- 

arently wrote this poem while staying with his Uncle Alfred at Jesus during the summer just 
balaie going up to Oxford. 


1839 May “Thou biddst me mark how swells with rage” 3 


A six-stanza poem in tetrameters, praising childhood’s innocence and joy despite its 
evidences of supposedly uncontrollable orginal sin. The poem is thus evidence of an early break 
with one of Dr Arnold’s central assumptions, in favor of (“perchance”) Wordsworth’s in the 
Immortality Ode. The fifth stanza reads: 


We go our worldly ways, & there 

Our Eden thoughts we lose them quite, 
Only the quiet Evening air, 

Or dewy Morn or starry night 
Remind us of the Vision fair, 

Or bring it back in living might, 
And offer to our tearful gaze 

The Paradise of childish days 


MS d 126 (1839-42 Notebook) fols 9v-10v. A fair copy, dated in the MS. 


1839-42 “Irritability unnatural” 4 
A brief epigram, probably a metrical experiment, catching a typically Cloughian paradox. 
Its complete text reads: 


Irritability unnatural 
by slow sure poisons wrought God 
deaths work, God’s doom 


MS d 126 (1839-42 Notebook) inside front cover, reversed. 


1841 July 28 “About what sort of thing” 5 


Thirty-six doggerel couplets, apparently written ad hoc, explaining cheerfully to Burbidge 
that while conducting a Lake District reading party he can find little time to compose poems. 
He might, for example, write of “Lakes, mountains in plenty,” 


But for them I must trouble you 
To refer to W. W. 


In a letter to T. Burbidge, July 28 1841, Bodleian MS Eng Lett d 175 fol 23 and 23v, listed 
as No 120 in C xx 625. 
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1843 after July 1 and possibly before October 14 “And yet, methinks” 6 


Twenty-six lines of blank verse monologue occupying four pages and following seven 
which have been torn from the MS. The speaker continues an argument with one “in whom/ 
The blazing sun hath well nigh drunken up/ All heavenly sap,” and who therefore props “the 
drooping plant/ With the dry sticks & strings of dogmatism.” The poem contrasts the life of such 
a person with one of contemplative, natural growth toward wisdom. The speaker seems to be an 
early anticipation of Claude, in Amours de Voyage. The first lines read: 


And yet, methinks, 
A life, like this, of harmless observation 
Is not without much good — tis this builds up 
I grant you not the hero, yet the sage 
The wise though not the great man; .... 


MS d 117 (1843 Travel Notebook) fol 29v reversed. Clough began this notebook as a 
travel diary of a trip to Italy with his close friend Walrond; they met Burbidge in Leghorn and 
Clough separated from them after a brief illness in Florence, returning to England toward the 
end of August for six weeks of tutoring in the Lake District (C 1 125). He began the diary on 
July 1; the last financial entry is dated October 14, approximately a week after his return to 
Liverpool. 


1844 before November 18 “The Realms of Pure Truth” 7 
A four-line stanza, written as a metrical experiment, reading as follows: 


The Realms of Pure Truth, Truth irrevealable. 

The Realms of Pure Love, Love beatifical, 
Where thousand thousand Angel Saints praise 
Him that is Truth & is Love, the Most High. 


In a letter to T. Burbidge, Nov 18 1844, Bodleian MS Eng Lett d 175 fol 124, listed as 
No 171 in C u 626: The stanza is preceded by the question to Burbidge, “Cans’t thou grasp the 
metrical signification of this —," and is followed by the statement, “I guess you will deny the 
existence of any metre whatever therein." This letter also contains a translation from Horace. 


1844P "Of all thy kindred, at thy dying day" 8 
An occasional poem in six heroic couplets on the death of a foreigner away from his 


family, written perhaps for recitation over the foreigner's grave. It concludes by referring to 
the dead person's family: 


Their hearts so oft have come & sought & seen, 
The Ocean space hath shrunk to nought between 
And now their own seems more the stranger's shore 


Than when with thee they dwelt on it before. 


Bodleian MS Eng Lett d 175, fol 71v, listed as No 177 in C n 626, where the date is 
doubtfully attributed. On fol 71 appears the statement, "I do not know whether what I have 
written on the other side will seem to you to be suited to their purpose, but I wrote them because 
you said something about it in the Vacation. I think myself Charles’ would do as well: & very 
likely the stone is already put up." Clough's brother Charles apparently also wrote something 


suited to the occasion. 


1845 after August 25 and before November 2 "The Stars that in the East were 

li Ld 9 

A long meditative ballad about a cottage girl named Janet who returns often to "Ladies 
well” (a place pleasant in summer and “grave and solemn” in autumn), to sleep and daydream 
in a wise passiveness. Her “life is emblemed in the stream/ And spring of Ladies well”; it too 
seems placid, yet is flowing and productive. The poem is Wordsworthian; its use of sun imagery 
(with “the level ray” coming down “in colours grey” through “the Western Window,” and 
with the quotation which follows) anticipates similar but more significant use of the same image 
in Epi-Strauss-ium, Poems, p 49: 
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She slept & dreamt & when she woke 
Thro’ Eastern mullions came 

Full sunshine on a face that blushed 
In wonderment and shame. 


MS d 119 (1845 Notebook) fols 18-21. Clough began this notebook as a travel diary of a 
trip through the Lake District and Scotland (see C 1 149-154 passim); its first entry is dated 
August 25. The poem occurs before a draft of “Oh, ask not what is love, she said,” Poems, p 11, 
which Clough copied into a letter of November 2 1845, Poems 464—465. 


1847 “Fearless over the levels away” 10 


Nine lines of a poem exhorting himself to “Make for thy self a way,” incomplete, ending 
on variants of a line referring to his "unpolluted" heart: "Though't crack, break it won't." 

MS d 120 (1847 Notebook) fols 26-26v, between the first draft of Epi-Strauss-ium and 
the next item. 


1847 "The Spirits of the Human Soul that still" 11 


A rough draft of fourteen whole or variant lines, all cancelled with a single vertical wavy 
line. It seems to be either a return to the image underlying the 1844 “The human spirits saw 
I on a day,” Poems, p 1, or an early anticipation of the 1849 Bethesda, a Sequel, Poems, p 53. 
In this poem the “Spirits” are explicitly aspects of a single soul, and so personify divided attitudes, 
as in Dipsychus. It begins: 

The Spirits of the Human Soul that still 
In individual act & will 

Each with each other fuse & intermingle, 
Chaos, that shifting still conjecture belies 
They several & single 

Took shape before my eyes 


MS d 120 (1847 Notebook) fol 27, following Epi-Strauss-ium and the preceding item. 


1847 September “Yet wherefore? Were it nothing then, Antaeus-like anew” (ad- 
ditional stanzas for 6 sóc perd 0d) 12 


A fair copy of forty-two additional lines making up three additional stanzas of 6 Gsóg 
petà oot (Poems, p 30); they appear immediately after the additional stanzas given in Poems, 
p 471. The first stanza calls the pious refrain (which is the title and means “God be with you”), 
a “valediction impotent” since “to bind & not to part/ Fulfills the sole significance of symbols 
of the heart.” The last stanza speaks of an “assurance still mistrusting, which mistrusting still 
I seek,” that he should turn from custom's road back to the lane that leads to the girl's house; 
this last anticipates Philip Hewson’s problem in The Bothie. The central stanza is related in 
many ways to many of Clough’s poems. It is quoted here in entirety: 


Thrice blessed, oh, the life wherewith, new blood of strength & health, 
Thy pure & democratic lips endue the child of wealth 

O blessed hundredfold, to hold enfranchised by thy kiss 

The charter, & the freeman’s fee of unfactitious bliss: 

Of the lies of breeding, birth, & rank confession made, the grace 
Of absolution plenary to gain in thy embrace; 

Thy simple sweet unflattered smile the tincture to remove 

All stains upon the tablet where thou writ'st the name of love, 
The crucible thy bosom soft wherein the ore misused 

May, all its foolish figurings lost, to metal plain be fused — 

— Oh benediction insolent! with thee the gift resides 

From thee, not me the blessing comes; the life, the force abides, 
The justice & the truth with thee; a fact & not a vow 

God is, in very sooth, with thee; 6 Oeb¢ peta oot 


MS d 129 fols 118v — 121v. For the date see Poems, p 470. Similar sentiments in The Bothie were 
declared “indecent and profane, immoral and (1) Communistic,” Clough reported to Emerson 
(C 1 240). 
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1847? Homo sum, nihil humani — 13 


A ballad in nine stanzas, in the form of statements, questions, and answers, about a man 
who kissed a girl met on the road “because he knew he could.” The first, sixth, and seventh 
stanzas follow: 

She had a coarse and common grace 
As ever beggar showed, 

It was a coarse but living face, 
I kissed upon the road. 


x * X 
For royal rich I was of force 
Exuberant of will; 
And carnal if she were and coarse, 
She was a woman still. 


* * x 
I kissed, and said, — and piercing-in, 
I looked her through the face, — 
I muttered, as I held her chin, 
God give you of his gracel 
* x * 

MS e 88, "Poems by A. H. Clough,” being page proofs of the 1849 Ambarvalia. This 
copy contains Clough's corrections of the poems. Before this poem appears the proofreader's 
sign for "cancel" followed by the words “the whole poem." it appears between éxi Adrtuw and 
Xouoía xg mà yAdoo (the title of which last was added, as the editors of Foems note on 
p 472, on the same MS). "Is it true ye gods, who treat us," in Poems, p 43, was apparently then 
added to fill the pore left by this poem's cancellation. It has not since appeared in print. We have 
not found a MS for this poem; the date is therefore conjectural, based on the poem's similarity 
to the preceding item. The title is the beginning of Terence’s famous line in his Eeauton Timo- 
roumenos, I, 77: "Homo sum, nihil humani a me alienum puto”: “I am a man; I regard nothing 
that concerns man as foreign to my interests." Here as in Amours de Voyage, Canto III, lines 158— 
159, that which "concerns man" is woman. 


1849 ca June 23P Additional verses for “O land of Empire, art and love!” 14 


Twelve lines about Rome, originally lines 9-20 of the poem. They do not appear in the 
later MS followed by the editors of Poems: 


Was ever seen in tie so close 
With beauty dirt in union? 
Did ever glorious things and gross 
Hold such serene communion? 
For though for open bridge & street 
I will not feel compunction 
Is palace proud a place allowed 
For bestial-filthy function 
Must vile expectorations greet 
Angelic limbs with unction, 
And marble flags attest the feat 
Of digital emunction 
MS d 129 fol 56 and 56v, headed “Now you shall have some sweet pretty verses, in your 
style.” A later fair copy, with scatological barbs revised away, is titled “Resignation — to Faustus.” 
Matthew Arnold had earlier asked Clough’s opinion of “Resignation. To Fauste.” (Letters to 
Clough, p 104). We have given it the date of Clough’s only extant letter to Arnold (p 107-109), 
writen when Clough was in Rome; it is in the same mock-irritated mood as the letter, and may 
have been intended as an inclosure. 


1849 after July 17? “O Brien most disconsolate of men" 15 


A sonnet addressed to William Smith O'Brien, an Irish insurrectionist whc was captured 
in August 1848 and sentenced to hang, but who was eventually transported and 2ardoned. The 
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poem refers sympathetically to his “brave delusions” and concludes, “Ireland by thy misjudge- 
ment may be taught.” Cf Froude’s unpublished letter to Clough of August 12 1848, from Ireland 
(listed as No 305 in C x1 629), where a sentence reads "It would be a great bit to put Smith 
O’Brien into an Asylum, and Irish Rebellion is not worth more.” Clough nevertheless found his 
action of moral value, as is seen in the second quatrain: 


Ah be thou well content: no loftier rule 

Stands in the books of Chivalry’s high laws 
Than this that bids one for the least good cause 
Risk being thought or even being a fool. 


MS “1849 Roma Notebook” (Balliol College Library), cancelled with vertical and 
diagonal line. This was Clough’s travel diary; it shows that he left Rome on July 17, shortl 
after the French siege was lifted (C x 251-273 passim). During or shortly after the siege Clough 
began writing Amours de Voyage; the poem on O’Brien appears among some early passages of 
Amours. 


1849 after July 17P Louis]. XV (“Papers to sign, and documents to read”) 16 


Fifty-one lines originally preceding the version of Sa Majesté très Chrétienne given in 
Poems, p 69-72, and then twenty-one additional lines. In the first of these parts the impotent and 
weak-willed king tries to assure himself and his children of certain salvation achieved through 
Roman Catholic rituals; the monologue is addressed to the children. In the second part, addressed 
to “Monseigneur” of the printed text, the king blames the clergy for his timorous state: they 
overdeveloped his sense of sin on a single traumatic day, apparently by acquainting him with the 
facts of sex and the Church’s views thereon. The last five lines of this part are spoken by a 
bystander, suggesting that in this rough first draft Clough was moving from dramatic monologue 
toward a possible drama. In this MS the psychological bases for the king’s theology are much 
more in evidence than in the printed version. Excerpts from each part follow: 


Come play awhile, & then we'll say our prayers 

E'en as in Church together all 

Say prayers — and then — Which shall it be, you ask 
Ah which. shall we draw lots?.... 


* * * 


You found me 

A little foolish innocent ignorant Prince 
Awkward & sheepish, bashful & devout 

A silent thinking, somewhat overgrown child 
Who at the coarse-tongued age of [just] 15 
Knew not his sister differed from himself 
Save in her frock & fashion of her hair 
You found me & you told me — Oh kind Saints 
What was it that you told me then...! 
But I remember that from that day forth 
The Wicked World was real to me.... 


* * * 


Tis curious too 
These fits of eloquence that come upon him 
He will go dozing, mumbling [month on month] 
And then at last if something touches him 
Comes out with words like these. 


MS “1849 Roma Notebook,” after the preceding item, q.v. for the date. 
This is "MS.1" in Poems, p 484. 


1849 after July 17? “As one who shoots an arrow overhead" 17 


A rough draft of seventeen lines, most of them blank verse, on sudden release from 
strained doubt into total certainty. “Swarth Magellan" finally returns to his point of departure, 
and that moment, as the last five lines read, 
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From far & near 

He drew the scattered ciphers, 

Struck the decisive line, & with one look 
Sum totalled the experience of the World 
In that Augustest Dome. — 


MS “1849 Roma Notebook” after the two preceeding items. 


1849 after July 17? Two rejected fragments of Amours de Voyage 18 
Of the many unpublished MS scraps of Amours, the following seem of special interest. 

The first states explicitly one of the lessons Claude fails to learn in time from his experience, 
and so may guide the many readers who have found the ending inconclusive. (For Claude's 
somewhat different conclusions see his last letter, Poems, p 219-220). The second is from an 
early draft of the Chaucerian "L'Envoi" to the poem; it contains Clough's accurate prophecy 
of its reception and evidence that, at least temporarily, he did not find it the poem he had hoped 
to write: 

It is the virtue of man to know and to love the ideal 

It is the wisdom of man to accept and love the real 


K * * 
Go, thine epithets earn, morbid, imperfect, obscure 
Go, disappointment that wilt be to friends, disappoint already 
Unto the labouring soul which hath conceived thee and borne. 


MS “1849 Roma Notebook,” among other passages of Amours. 


1849-50P A Highland Love Poem, in Hexameters 19 


Over 150 hexameter lines of a narrative in which a lowland lad banters with a highland 
lass who is rowing him across a lake. He takes over the rowing, then delays paying her for the 
ferry service. It ends with the two sitting together under an umbrella. As the girl’s mother 
appears in the distance the young man finally succeeds in kissing her "over & over.” Clough's 
mastery of dialect rhythms in hexameter can be sampled from the following: 


Answered the lassie to that, Ye're no o' the Highlands yourself, Sir: 
Laddies I'm thinking are idle in Lowland as well as in Highland. 
For in the South, he said, the laddie will row for the lassie 

And in the North, she said, there ha' been laddies to do it. 


MS d 124 (Adam and Eve Notebook II) fols 47 reversed — 40v. Unfortunately, of the 
eight notebook leaves, six have been torn out, leaving only stubs of the lines. The poem appears 
after a relatively clean copy of part of Adam and Eve, which Clough apparently b»gan in 1848 
and worked at through 1850 (see Letters to Clough, p 86 and Poems, p 577). The later date, 
therefore, is more likely. 


1849-50? In the Sistine Chapel 20 


A rough draft of nine lines in response to the power of Michelangelo's image of God. Cf 
Clough's letter of May 24 1849, to Thomas Arnold, Jr (C x 256): “I live here studying chiefly 
Michael Angelo, specially in the Sistine Chapel: I believe the engraving of his Creation of Eve 
there, more than anything else, led me to Rome. . . . he asserts totality — Therel” The first eight 
lines of this unfinished poem are reasonably clear: 


There where He takes His stand 

Upon the ancient half-miraculous clay 

of the great painter's hand 

What is it He would say? 

The Athlete of the Spirit, the full sum 

Of all perfections to which Earth can come 

There with the thundrous brow & repelling outstretched [kand] 
There as he takes his stand 


MS d 129 fol 69. Fol 69v contains random doodlings on the political subjects that pre- 
occupied Clough during 1849 and 1850. 
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1849-50 “On which this wild revolving course" 21 


A very rough first draft of some twenty-six lines, some cancelled, on the problem of 
reaching certainty when the cosmos is in continual motion. The central part reads as follows: 


Borne on the mighty cycle year by year 
Of still abandoned still recurrent change 


E X * 
Is there no point where, for one glimpse we see 
Our perfect true condition, own ourselves to be. 


MS d 129 fol 36. The date is wholly conjectural, based on the frequency with which 
Clough returned to this theme during these years; the poem could have been written earlier 
or later. 


1850? “The contradictions of the expanding soul” 22 


Forty-five lines of blank verse ere the tergiversating and drifting attitude of 
desiring to “acknowledge brotherhood” and yet fearing “contamination in the jostling street,” 
with the singleminded and high-handed attitude of upperclass scions, who hold themselves 
frankly superior to their fellow men and so move easily among them. After describing such mem- 
bers of the aristocracy Clough writes: 


The thing that shall replace this is not come 

Earth has not thought it yet: but lying eyes 
Which baffled search the future; on this limb 
This old Historic upgrowth of the Past 

Discern, they seem to think, the woodman’s mark 
Who strikes & will not spare. ... 


MS d 129 fols 40, 41 (a clear copy of fols 39 and 39v). A similar idea occurs in a note in the 
1850 Venice Notebook, and in drafts of Amours and Dipsychus written at this time, but the 
poem’s date remains uncertain. 


1850 Autumn, or after “Allis not told that might be told” 23 


A fifteen line tetrameter poem, rhymed in triplets, on the importance of speaking what 
“hill & height & wood” fail to speak. Thus it indicates that Clough had moved beyond early 
Wordsworthian naturalism. It follows immediately after a fine aphorism on arguments from 
design ("The worst place in the world for finding out what time it is is a Watchmaker's shop”). 


Some later lines in the poem read: 


And Art outnaturing Nature may 
Articulate the word that hung 
Unsyllabled on Natures tongue 
All is not felt nor said nor sung 
Each has experience of his own 


Which dies if kept to him alone 


MS d 133 (1850 Venice Notebook) fol 89v reversed. The poem occurs among drafts of 
Dipsychus, which was “written during or soon after a journey to Venice in the autumn vacation, 
1850” (Poems, p 528). 


1850 Autumn, or after Three rejected fragments of Dipsychus 24 


The first of these consists of forty-two lines for Scene xiii in which Dipsychus contemplates 
roles for himself in the world and satirizes each: student, fop, man of the world, pietist, poli- 
tician, merchant, lawyer, wit, gentleman, philosopher (“What wilt thou be my soul: —"). The 
second and third are chiefly given to Mephisto's views on conventional religion (“What if I 
become your slave, Mephisto, say" and “You'll tell me that my practice goes"). The third shows 
that Clough was willing to sacrifice wit to decorum when he revised his poems; a revised couplet 
reads, in Poems, p 262: 


I cuff some fellow, mild and meek, 
He should turn round the other cheek. 


- 
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The MS original read: 


Kick a cad’s bottom: mild and meek 
He'll turn we trust the other cheek. 


MS d 133 (1850 Venice Notebook) fols 89 reversed — 88 reversed; 28v-28; and 34v-35. 


1850-51P “Was it this that I was sent for, do my aspirations mean” 25 


A poem in eighteen lines of trochaic octameter couplets expressing impatience with 
encumbering “petty vulgar doings” such as “Daybooks, ledgers to be posted, hourly pupils taught 
& crammed.” He would rather choose “the instinct . . . of an inward purer mind.” The seventh 


and eighth couplets read: 


O but hunger preaching prudence, O but mouth that must be fed 
And the sick irresolution doubting aye of daily bread 

Is it then so dire to famish, were it worse than once to die 

Or does faith forever cheat us, better voices always lie 


MS d 129 fol 64 (a fair copy of the first draft, fol 63-63v). The poem seems to describe 
his duties and impatience as Principal of University Hall during these years. It might also describe 
his state at Oriel after 1847, but it contains an image borrowed from Dante’s Divine Comedy, 
which he began reading in 1849, too late for an Oriel dating (see C 1 245). 


1850-51? Two doggerel quatrains 26 


The first of these looks with wry irony on the positivism of Miss Harriet Martineau, sister 
of the Unitarian minister whom Clough admired (C 1 155 and 168), and later translator of Comte 
(C II 469). Clough usually looked upon her with restrained amusement: see, e.g., his comment 
in 1845; “Miss Martineau is so completely restored by Mesmerism that she is going to write a 
story for the benefit of the Anti-Corn law league fund” (C I 147). The second quatrain looks 
with equally wry irony on another kind of reformer, the “Chartist tailor"; for Clough’s attitude 
toward this group at this time see Part II, No 33. The two quatrains follow: 


Miss Martineau on evidence 
replaces the abstraction 
With, what in Mesmerism we find 
A sort of spirit action 
The Chartist tailor swears there’s come 
One or two revolutions 
At any rate will end all such 
Monarchic Institutions 


MS d 138 (Dipsychus MS 2 in Poems p 529) fol 23 inside back cover. Since this notebook 
contains very clean revisions of Dipsychus, the later date is more likely. 


1851 “Within the Frankish ship he came” 27 


Thirteen very rough lines, several incomplete, about a stranger in a hostile, bustling city 
who can nevertheless say “Grace à Dieu” to passers by. It begins: 
Within the Frankish ship he came 
To seek the crowded marts of France 
Of man or thing nor knew the name 
On man or thing nor turned his glance. 


MS d 121 (1851 A Notebook) fol 16, following “The grasses green of sweet content,” 
Poems, p 392, and preceding the next item. 


1851 “Because a lady chose to say” 28 


Over forty lines (some cancelled) making up three stanzas (the last in very rough form) 
on the folly of laboring to polish poems only to please “a lady charming fair and young” who had 
once casually praised them. Friends’ compliments are merely formalities, and “It were pollution 
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did we please” the “Vulgar,” but this praise has strangely moved him, as the ending of the first 
stanza declares: 

Is it for this & nothing more 

My brain I ransack o'er and o'er 

And consecrate to make & mend 

Each busy workday's empty end; 

To win some future word's reward 

With labour long & labour hard 

Ah folly folly folly. 


MS d 121 (1851 A Notebook) fols 18-19. In the MS this poem precedes “If to write, 
rewrite, and write again," Poems, p 435. 


1851 "I said so, but it is not true" 29 


irty-eight lines of tetrameter couplets on the problem of writing exactly "what the soul 
spoke,” the “mere simplicity of what/ We saw,” rather than "mechanic substitutes and dead,” 
words that come easily to mind but do not answer the purpose. As the poem says, beginning 
with the seventh line: 


So perfect, simple & sincere 

So pure & integrally clear 

Behold it into life arise 

And we behold it & it dies 

The vulgar contact of our eyes 

Its volatile pure essence flies 

But in its stead with large supplies 
To shifty understanding brings 

An host of serviceable things 


MS d 122 (1851 B Notebook) fols 10v—13. 


1851 or early 1852 "Four black steamers plying on the Thames” 30 


Twelve lines, mostly rhymed, on the repetitive yet busy movement “this side that side 
up side down side” of four river boats apparently emblematic of human life. Cf his March 
8 1851 letter to Shairp, written in a similar mood: “We are still, I believe, travelling about 
the sun, round and round, and round and round, in the old foolish fashion. . ." (C x 289). The 
first five lines follow: 


Four black steamers plying on the Thames 
These are their names 

Printed on the paddleboxes any one may know 
Printed up in white 

Morning & evening & Noonday & Night 


MS d 129 fol 8, a clean copy of the heavily revised first draft, fol 10. The latter contains 
a cancelled refrain line, “Paddle paddle paddle paddle paddle.” Immediately after this first draft 
(in a folder entitled “Nursery Rhymes”) follows the first draft of “Lips, lips, open,” Poems, 
p 106, a part of which Clough sent Miss Smith before early February 1852 (see Poems, p 492). 


1852-53 or earlier “So still it is, from Reason’s throne” 31 


Ten tetrameter quatrains additional to “What we, when face to face we see,” Poems 
p 61, all but the first and last making up together a finished poem of their own of considerable 
merit. It confronts the central problem of Clough’s maturity, how to live in a universe barren 
of spiritual guidance; it is concerned with mistrust of impulsive feelings, especially in love, and 
with the hazards of commitment in marriage to a particular person who may not be the divinely 
intended “elective love”; it reflects worry that we must “see in chance our heavenly choice.” 
The second, fourth, and ninth stanzas follow: 


From Reason’s pure secluded seat 
Sent out into the busy street 
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To gain experience, we forgo 


The faculty by which we know. 


* * x 
We feel; and feelings feelings chase, 
Our deepest pains themselves efface. 
The lessons that they give to-day 


Tomorrow’s teaching drives away. 


* * x 
O must we, since, if we would live, 
Things must be real and positive, 
Take the first plausible pretence 
And make it, by our will, be sense? 


MS d 129 fol 13 d, a typescript prepared from “MS 3”, which is, the’ MS says, “very 
rough in places.” The notes to “What we, when face to face we see” mention a missing third MS, 
here found, apparently, too late for inclusion in Poems, p 480. The date is approximate, based 
on dated MSS for “What we, when face to face.” That Clough was himself on the dos of mar- 
riage at this time need not be significant, since the theme occurs in his poems as early as 1841 
(see Poems, p 26) and is an especial concern af Amours de Voyage, written in 1849. 


1852 between November 15 and November 28 "Lie here my darling; on my 
breast" 32 


Twelve tetrameter quatrains addressed to the spirit of Blanche Smith, later Mrs Clough, 
imagined present with Clough in America. The first stanza reads: 


Lie here my darling; on my breast 

I see you so & love you best 

Look at me with your glances mild 
And play about me as a child 


MS d 141 (1852-53 B Notebook) fols 2 and 3. This notebook is titled on its cover "Songs 
in Absence"; Clough settled into Boston on November 15 and Cambridge on November 24 
(C u 329, 334). The poem was therefore written, in all probability, between these dates and 
that of the next item (dated November 28). Clough sent Miss Smith a similar poem ("The 
nd ocean rolls and raves," in Poems, p 102) in a letter of February 2 1853, saying that he 
had composed it ten days earlier; see Poems, p 491. 


1852 November 28 “Come pleasant thoughts, — sweet thoughts, at will” 33 
Another poem for Blanche Smith, in fifteen tetrameter couplets, describing his Sunday 


blessedness in thoughts of her while "the preacher, much perplext/ Is inking out his weary text." 
It is addressed to his thoughts, and ends: 


I shall be blest, whate'er my lot 
So you, — and she, — forsake me not. 
MS d 141 (1852-53 B Notebook) fols 4-5. The MS is dated by Clough "Sunday, Nov 28.” 


1853 January 25 [282] “When at the glass you tie your hair" 34 


Another poem to Blanche Smith, in eight tetrameter quatrains. This time Clough is with 
his fiancée in spirit, watching her daily actions, e.g. her sitting down to breakfast or walking 
in the garden. The first four lines are typical of the whole: 


When at the glass you tie your hair 
Look out my darling, I am there; 
Standing beneath the big oak tree 
The moving finger-tips I see. 


MS d 141 (1852-53 B Notebook) fols 9, and 9v, dated in the MS. This series to Miss 
Smith includes as well the poem “Were Y with you, or you with me," Poems, p 100, and its 
satirical counterpart, Poems, p 401. 
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1852, after November — or 1853, before July? The Angel (“Exist — come 
forth —”) 35 


Ten lines, all but the first in blank verse, calling on a Satanic phantom to appear, in God’s 
name, and perform the divine mission of tempting “this human soul,” and thus, by implication, 
prove that supernatural powers exist. The last five lines read: 


Go — & as some ill-omened bird of night 
Half-bird, half-beast, with foul & dismal way 
Hover & flit about this human soul 

Flapping thy black temptation in his face. 
Whit the time, his time & thine — Exist. 

MS d 129 fol 59. The date is wholly conjectural, based on the fact that this first draft is 
written on the same kind of light blue paper as O Qui Me — Poems, p 106, which Clough 
probably wrote in America (see Poems, p 492). But it could date back as far as the drafts of 
Dipsychus. Cf the discussion and text given in Katherine Chorley, Arthur Hugh Clough (Oxford 
1962) 264-266. 


1853 ca February 17 Additional stanzas for Last Words. Napoleon and Welling- 
ton 36 


Two additional stanzas on Napoleon, more bitterly condemnatory than those printed, as 
these few lines show: 


Where the fight is — shall we find thee 

Where the corse, thy bird of prey 

Victims still & dupes behind thee — 
Téte d’Armée 


MS d 129 fol 74 and 74v, a party invitation for Thursday, February 17. Clough had 
written the main body of the poem by January 4 (see Poems, p 488). These stanzas may have 
been added when the others were being printed in Frasers Magazine for February of this year 
(see below, No 74, and his letter of February 18 in C x 381), or they may have been cancelled 
from the Fraser's version. In the MS, they appear after stanzas three and five of Poems, p 93, 94. 


1853 before JulyP “Nay draw not yet the cork my friend" 37 


Twenty-four lines making up four stanzas, in ballad meter, each ending with the refrain 
line "Ah no no no not yet.” The poem states that “rich exuberance” and "belief", like untasted 
wine, should not be expended prematurely. Cf Dipsychus's fear of "adding up too soon," Poems, 
p 276. The last stanza reads: 


For they shall come that are not now 
We know, tho’ do not see 

On them the treasure shall be spent 
& spent renewed shall be 

On them that are not yet, not yet 
Ah no no no not yet. 


MS d 142 (1853 Accounts Notebook) fol 20v reversed, in pencil. Since most of the entries 
in this notebook were made in America, perhaps the poem was written there, Clough left America 
at the end of June 1853. 


B Poems Published during Clough's Life 


Clough's published poems fall into two categories, those published during 
his lifetime and those first published posthumously. As the editors of Poems 
note, both groups contain variant titles and texts, some of them due to 
Clough's revision and some to Mrs Clough's. This list gives the titles or the 
first lines of the poems — excluding translations — in the order of their 
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publication or republication, without mentioning variants; these for the 
most part may be traced by judicious use of the notes in Poems. Poems not 
printed in Poems are described briefly; some few poems not positively attrib- 
utable to Clough are listed with suitable comment. 

All but two of Clough’s first published poems appeared in the Rugby 
Magazine (1835-1837), signed T.Y.C. or Z, or so attributed in the “Alpha- 
betical Index” to the two volumes compiled apparently by Clough himself 
(see C 1 28, 32, and 34; RM 1 388; and the comment on Nos 1-13 in BNYPL 
Lx 378). Confirming identification comes from keys to contributors in copies 
now in the Temple Reading Room at Rugby; these were compiled by H. W. 
Fox and J. N. Simpkinson, themselves contributors to the magazine. In a 
copy given to the Yale University Library by an anonymous donor, there 
appears in faded ink on the last page (RM n 412) a list of the contributors’ 
pseudonymous initials. These are grouped so that T.Y.C., Z, and A.V. (Clough) 
stand together on the same line, Thomas Burbidge’s various initials stand 
together on another line, and the other initials of other contributors stand 
separately on lines of their own. The grouping suggests that the compiler of 
this list had some private knowledge of the contributors. Elsewhere in the two 
volumes the same hand has written one or another of Burbidge's initials after 
several otherwise unidentifiable contributions (see, e.g., RM u 387, 398, and 
405). On this evidence we have not included these items among those poems 
that are possibly Clough’s. 


1835, April 22 The Close of the Eighteenth Century 37A 


Twenty Spenserian stanzas describing European history since the Reformation as a "fearful 
Time" of "Vice and Woe,” observing that God's purposes bid Europe to awaken, and ending 
with a sea image recurring frequently in his later work: 


Lord, we are wandering on an unknown Sea 
Whither we know not; yet we do not fear, 
Though not untroubled doth its face appear, 
And none so far have voyaged there beside, 
So Thou our bark amid its perils steer, 
So Thy invisible pilotage but guide 
The Race of Man through Time — that ocean vast and wide. 


A. twelve page printed pamphlet (Rugby 1835) in the British Museum, attributed to 
Clough in ink on the title page, which reads The Close of the Eighteenth Century, a Prize Poem, 
Recited in Rugby School, Wednesday, April 22, 1835. It is also attributed to Clough in the bound 
volume of prize poems kept at Rugby School; and see Clough’s comment on it in C 1 32. Not 
printed in the Rugby Magazine, nor since. 


1835 July The Poacher of Dead Man's Corner; or, the Legend of Devils Turning, 
RM 1 35-43. Signed T.Y.C. 38 
A long folktale in fourteeners, tetrameter couplets, and quatrains, occasionally mocking 


its own foreboding tone, about a cheerful poacher who suddenly encounters a ghostly, moonlit 
procession of his family. He returns home and there (while “The embers’ flame burnt green and 
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low,/ And scarce its flickering light could show”) finds his family dead. He takes to his bed 
and himself dies. 


mm 





The First of the Dead, RM 1 62-63. Signed T.Y.C. 39 


An elegy in fourteeners on the death of a girl, apparently a sister, and the consolation of 
eternal life (^. .. we mourn thee as a flower/ That hath but closed at eventide to wait the morn- 
ing hour”). 


—— October Count Egmont, RM 1 160-162. Signed Z; indexed T.Y.C. 40 


À ballad in fourteeners in the manner of Macaulay’s “Battle of Ivry,” on which Clough 
had just written an article (see Part II, No. 3). Having fought to free his country and now about 
to be executed, Count Egmont considers calling on a sympathetic crowd to liberate him, realizes 
that this would only bring his doom upon them, reconciles himself to his death, and dies antici- 
pating heaven. 


—— — “O Moon, and stars, and sky! at every tide,” RM 1 173-174. Signed 
T.Y.C. 41 


| A sonnet on the heavens’ reflection of divine love and sympathy, where “Our weaker 
visions by faint glimpses see/ The tie that links those million worlds together.” 





“O Heaven, and thou most loving family,” RM 1 175. Signed T.Y.C. 42 


A sonnet contrasting the loving sympathy of the stars with the speaker's gnawing sense of 
guilt. This and the preceding item appear in a group of five sonnets with a prose introduction 
entitled “The Lunar Microscope,” and indexed T.Y.C. The other sonnets were provided by other 
contributors. Cf Dipsychus’ address in Poems, p 229. 


1836 January “J watched them from the window, thy children at their play,” 
RM 1 308-309. Unsigned; indexed T.Y.C. 43 


Given in Poems, p 437f. Its nostalgia is tempered by the editorial comment, probably 
Clough’s, which follows it: “ “Enough, enough,’ cried the editor, after a yawn.” Mrs Clough pro- 
vided the title Thoughts of Home for PPR x 2. 





The song of the Hyperborean Maidens, RM 1 309-310. Unsigned; in- 
dexed T.Y.C. 44 


Six stanzas of anapestic tetrameters, sung by the maidens in “Herodotus, IV, 33” (as a 
headnote observes) , as they bring gifts to “the Lord of the South” and “the Lady of Night.” 


— April To——, On Going to India, RM 1 320-322. Signed T.Y.C. 45 

Eight stanzas taking leave of a departing friend, recalling shared scenes and experiences, 
and giving assurance that God will continue to watch over both of them: “Yea, sky and stars 
may change with sea and shore,/ But he abideth forever, . . . ." Cf Qua Cursum Ventus and Sic 
Itur, Poems, p 34 and p 7, both written less than ten years later. 





——— The Old Man of Athens, RM 1 399-400. Unsigned; indexed T.Y.C. 


46 

A poem in fourteeners in which an Old Athenian decides it is time for him to die; he has 

viewed Athens in its greatness, outlived the glories of war and philosophy, and having thought 
the light of wisdom permanent, has found that it is not. 


— — —— The Exordium of a Very Long Poem, RM 1 404-405. Unsigned; in- 
dexed T.Y.C. 47 


Printed in Poems, p 438. After the last stanza appears the editorial statement, "The rest is 
happily wanting." 
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1836 June The Longest Day 48 


A poem in five stanzas of ten lines each, first celebrating the light and triumph of the sun 
at the summer solstice, then asking “Is there no note sobering sadness/ In that thy proud and 
dires sound," then finding it in the fact "That each day now will be more brief," then 
concluding: 

... summer flowers may cease to blow, 

And summer suns less brightly glow, 

But Goodness never, never fadeth, 

And Love's bright sun no winter shadeth. . . . 

A privately printed, five page pamphlet in the British Museum, the title page attributing it 
to Clough and reading The Longest Day, A Poem written at Rugby School, Fourth Lesson, 
Wednesday, June, 1836,” n. p. This poem was not printed in the Rugby Magazine, nor has it 
been reprinted since. 


—— July Lines, RM n 74-76. Signed T.Y.C. 49 
Printed in Poems, p 439. Mrs Clough changed the title to An Evening Walk in Spring 

for PPR n 5. 

— An Apology, RM n 96-98. Unsigned; indexed T.Y.C. 50 
Ten stanzas pointing out in the refrain line of each that because Spring has charmed 

him, he “cannot write a single word,” the last two whimsically and then piously pointing out the 

absurdity of a poem written about one’s inability to write. 





—— December An Answer to Memory, RM m 132-135. Signed T.Y.C. ol 

Five fourteen-line stanzas replying to J. N. Simpkinson’s “Memory,” a poem in nearly the 
same stanzaic form which had argued on the preceding pages for past emotion recollected in 
tranquility. This poem argues on the other hand that present experience precipitated sponta- 
neously into language makes better poems. 


An Incident, RM n 135-136, Signed T.Y.C. 52 
Printed in Poems, p 441. 





1837 July A Peripateticographical Article, RM u 223-234. Unsigned; indexed 
“T.Y.C. &c.” 53 
This article (see Part II, No 10) includes seven poems in appreciation of the Rugby 
countryside — the Avon, and hedgerows, for example. None is clearly identifiable as Clough’s, 
but two of them bear especially close resemblance to other Clough poems: To Certain Elm Trees 
(like “An Incident,” No 52) describes a Wordsworthian spot of time; and “They came in crowds, 
but I meanwhile” is similar to Clough's later "— Roused by importunate knocks.” 








Epilogue to the Sonnets, RM u 284-285. Unsigned; indexed T.Y.C. 54 


Following Clough's article Sonnets in the Abstract (See Part IT, No 11) and Burbidge's sixteen 
“Sonnets in the Concrete,” this poem in three stanzas comments appreciatively on the latter. 


uiii ich bei] 





April Thoughts (No 2), RM u 294. Signed Z; indexed T.Y.C. 55 
Three stanzas of ottava rima grieving because, having slighted “Beauty, Truth, and Good- 
ness,” he is too depressed to respond to the signs of oncoming summer. 


—— November Verses from the School-House, RM n 346-348. Unsigned; in- 


dexed T.Y.C. 56 

A poem in fourteeners recalling his eight years at Rugby, and especially the death of a 
dite Six years afterward the speaker saw the boy’s name carved in a desk; the sight 
brought on a mood of chastened solemnity. So thoughts of the dead boy can lessen future heed- 
less moods. 
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Rosabel’s Dream, RM n 361-374. Unsigned; indexed T.Y.C. 57 


A long ballad, obviously imitating “Christabel,” about a medieval girl who is troubled 
by evil temptations in her dreams, awakens anguished and penitent, and finally sinks into 
untroubled sleep hearing a voice assure her of divine aid. 





——-—— The Effusions of a School Patriarch, RM xx 389-390. Unsigned; in- 
dexed T.Y.C. 98 


Given in Poems, dues The note to this poem (p 581) mistakenly ascribes it to the issue 
of July 1837. This and the remaining Rugby Magazine items appear in the article "Conclusion" 
(RM u 388-405), indexed T.Y.C. and F.D.A. (Burbidge). 


——— —— Bores, RM u 390-391. Unsigned and not separately indexed. P59 

A high-humored recounting of the minor annoyances of Rugby life, like the preceding 
item both amusing and in in tone. It may not be Clough's, but is listed here because of 
prefatory editorial dialogue linking it to the preceding item: "Never was anything so preposter- 
ous!” “I beg your pardon — lol Y will mate and match it blissfully!” 


—— —— “Ilove to see the Sun Arise,” RM u 393. Unsigned and not separately 
indexed. P60 
A poem speaking of “soul-felt happiness” when the sun and — toward the end — stars 
seem to give evidence of a harmonious "universe of love." It may not be Clough's, but is listed 


here because the imagery is similar to that of several poems already described, and because it 
occurs in an editorial soliloquy by Clough. 


—— —— “Oh, the sweet botheration of sweet No. 11," RM 11394. Unsigned and 
not separately indexed. 61 


Doggerel reminiscences about the first issue of the magazine. Tt is unsigned, but probably 
Clough's: it occurs in the same editorial soliloquy mentioned in the previous item, preceded by 
the statement “Here the delights of No. I. . . seemed to burst upon him, and he fi. e. Clough] 
enthusiastically broke out into the following exclamatory song. . . ." 





To a Crab Tree, RM u 397. Signed Z; indexed Z. 62 


A poem describing a crab-apple tree which once flowered beautifully but now produces 
only "sour useless fruit," hoping that the tree does not figure forth his own career. 


1838 June A Stray Valentine, Youth's Literary Messenger x: (June 1838) 52 63 
A sonnet on the lovely connotations of various girls’ names, ending: 


But one dear name there is, — not all unknown 
To poet's lofty strain, — whose silver tone 

Brings me the image of a fair, bright bride, 

And makes my tingling blood beat fast and high; 
Oh, all the rest may perish, so but I 

In the soft light of Lucy’s love abide. 


Clough sent this poem and the one following to his sister Anne in a letter dated October 15 

1837 (listed as No 60 in C x 624). Youth's Literary Messenger was a short-lived American 
eriodical; there is a file in the Library of Congress. Both poems were printed anonymously, but 
both are signed "Oxford, Eng." and "Rugby"; Clough had just settled in at Balliol. Neither has 


been reprinted. 


——— —— Verses, Written in a Diary, Youth's Literary M essenger 1x (June 1838) 
65-66 


* 
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Fourteen quatrains in ballad meter on the theme that while "Another day has past away/ 
No better than the last," there is consolation that the sun's "holy light shall stream/ On all thy 
path behind" when it finally rises, no matter how dark things ahead seem to look. Clough often 
pe this image, but the ninth and tenth stanzas especially forecast its use in “Say not the 
struggle”: 
At eve upon a western road, 
Say! hast thou never seen, 
How bright the skies in distance glow'd, 
How dark the things between, 
How black the gate, the field, the hedge, 
The steeple slim and high? 
The tall trees, on the green slope’s edge, 
Stood out against the sky. 


For the attribution see the previous item. 


1846 January 30 I Give Thee Joy, The Balance, p 36. Signed O.A.M. 65 


Entitled In Faith, Nothing Wavering in the 1850 reissue of Ambarvalia, but not since. 
Printed in Poems, p 3. For the attribution to Clough see C 1 169. 


— February 13 Differ to Agree, The Balance, p 55. Signed O.A.M. 66 


See the preceding item. Entitled Sic Itur in the 1850 Reissue of Ambarvalia, and since. 
Printed in Poems, p 7. 


1847 “See! the faint green tinge from the western sky. . . ," in “Illustrations of Latin 

Lyrical Metres,” The Classical Museum xv (1847) 352. Signed A. H. Clough 

67 

Eight lines of what Clough calls (with the next item) “quasi-nonsense verses [which] 

do their utmost to preserve in their strongest character Horace’s favorite central molossi,” 

evoking the stillness and sad isolation felt in the presence of oncoming evening. Matthew 
Arnold’s “Dover Beach” may be reminiscent of the second stanza: 


Now, in this deep stillness from tower and steeple 
Hark! the long loud knell to the hills it past, and 
List! the same sad sound from across the wide bay 
Faintly re-echoed. 


This and the next two items appear among translations, chiefly of Horace, illustrating 
a theory of metrical translation: see Part II, No 19, and C 1 142, where it appears that the three 
items were written before December 31 1844; and see Part I, No 7 above. 

They have not been reprinted. 


—— -——— “—So he/ Journeyed and came to /Horeb... ,” in "Illustrations of 
Latin Lyrical Metres,” The Classical Museum 1v (1847) 352 68 


Seven lines on Moses’ journey to Horeb, where he encountered wind, tempest, flame, and 
finally “a still small voice.” It has not been reprinted. Cf No 67. 


—— —— “Down to the Derwent hurry the Greta, the Glenderaterra,” in "Illustra- 
tions of Latin Lyrical Metres,” The Classical Museum xv (1847) 358 69 


Eight lines describing in carefully articulated rhythms the course of streams in the Lake 
District from their “thousand rills” to “their ultimate ending” in the ocean. It has not been 
reprinted. Cf No 67. 


1848 November The Bothie of Toper-na-fuosich, a Long-Vacation Pastoral (Ox- 
ford and London 1848) 70 
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This narrative poem “in about 2000 hexameters” (C 1 224) was written rapidly during 
the preceding two months (C 1 240); an American edition followed in 1849. For comment on 
the texts of subsequent editions, all posthumous, see Poems 496—497. 

Early in 1849 Clough was amused and embarrassed to discover that the latter part of 
the title, which he had drawn from a map, was in fact Gaelic for a bawdy Highland toast to 
womankind (meaning “the bearded well”): see C 1 244; and N & Q, 5th Series, August 4, Sep- 
tember 8, November 17, and December 1, 1877, and February 9, and March 9, 1878. When a 
new American edition was proposed in 1855, he improvised the title the poem has since held, 
The Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich (C m, 505, 514). 


1849 The Bothie of Toper-na-Fuosich, a Long-Vacation Pastoral (Cambridge, 
Mass 1849) 71 


An exact reprint of the above. 


1849 January Ambarvalia (London and Oxford 1849) p 1-64 (no preface or 
table of contents ) 72 


The following is a list of the poems Clough selected for the only collection published 
during his lifetime, al of them written during the preceding decade (see C 1 240) and published 
together with poems by his friend Thomas Burbidge. The list includes “I give thee joy!” (No 65) 
and “As, at a railway junction” (No 66), but no other previously published poems, and not the 
printed but cancelled poem Homo sum, nihil humani (No 13). 

For the complex history of the texts in this volume, and their dates, see Poems p 457. As 
Charles Eliot Norton wrote in Longfellow’s copy (now at Harvard), “Ambarvalia had but small 
sale, and Clough, separating his poems from those of Burbidge, had copies of them done up by 
themselves, for gifts to his friends.” One such copy (1850), with revisions, is here (as in Poems) 
called Reissue A; another (1853) is called Norton Reissue. The titles Clough provided some of 
these poems in Reissue A are apparently the last authorized; Mrs Clough's titles in the posthu- 
mous editions differ from these unless otherwise noted. In 1858 (C u 560-562), Clough sent 
Norton a list of Ambarvalia poems for reprinting in a projected volume of his verse, including 
revisions and three additional title changes; Mrs Clough retained these titles. We have placed an 
asterisk after those items Glough intended for the projected volume, and a double asterisk after 
those items he added on Norton’s recommendation (C u 565). 

Here as wherever a table of contents is given in Part I, a poem with a Greek title or with 
a title that might not identify it in Poems is further described in parentheses. Since the poems 
listed in these tables of contents are all reprinted in Poems, we have not thought it necessary to 
number them separately. 


“The human spirits saw I on a day” (titled Through a Glass Darkly in Reissue A, then in 
1858 The Questioning Spirit) * 

“Ah, what is love, our love, she said” (titled Flet Noctem in Reissue A) 

“T give thee joy! O worthy word!” (titled In Faith, Nothing Wavering in Reissue A) 

“When panting sighs the bosom fill” 

“As, at a railway junction, men” (titled Sic Itur in Reissue A, and thereafter) * 

Commemoration Sonnets. Oxford, 1844. (The first two were omitted in Norton Reissue) 
I “Amidst the fleeting many unforgot” 
II “Thou whom thy danglers have ere this forgot" 
NT “Not in thy robes of royal rich array” (titled A Royal Visit in Reissue A, and 

The King of Saxony’s Visit in Norton Reissue) 

“Come back again, my olden heart! — ” * 

“When soft September brings again” * 

“Oh, ask not what is love, she said” 

“Light words they were, and lightly, falsely said:” 

Qui laborat orat 

“With graceful seat and skilful hand” (title Contemplator @eati¢ in Reissue A, then alter- 
natively in 1858, In a Drawing Room) * 

When Israel came out of Egypt (titled in 1858 The New Sinai) * 

“The Silver Wedding! on some pensive ear” 
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I “Why should I say I see the things I see not" 
H “Are there not, then, two musics unto men?” 
II “Yea, and as thought of some beloved friend" 
“Sweet streamlet bason! at thy side” (an alternative title in 1858 was The Clouded Hill) * 
“Away, haunt not thou me” (titled in 1858, together with the next item, In a Lecture 
Room) * 
“My wind is turned to bitter north” * 
“Look you, my simple friend, ’tis one of those” (titled The Poet in Reissue A) 
“Thought may well be ever ranging” (titled Duty-Love in Reissue A) 
“Duty — that’s to say complying” 
‘Blank Misgivings of a Creature moving about in Worlds not realized’ 
I “Here am I yet, another twelvemonth spent” 
II “Though to vilest things beneath the moon" * 
UT “Well, well, — Heaven bless you all from day to day!” 
IV “Yes, I have lied, and so must walk my way" 
V “How often sit I, poring o'er” 
VI “— Like a child” 
VIT “— Roused by importunaté knocks” ** 
VII “O kind protecting Darkness! as a child" * 
IX “Once more the wonted road I tread” 
X “I have seen higher holier things than these" 
Qua cursum ventus * 
Alcaics (“So spake the Voice: and, as with a single life") 
Natura naturans * 
6 Osóc peta oot ("Farewell, my Highland lassiel" 
èni Aëtu® (“On the mountain, in the woodland") * 
Xouoéo xAñs £xi yAdoo (“If, when in cheerless wanderings, dull and cold") 
"Is it true, ye gods, who treat us" 


1850 Poems by Arthur H. Clough (n. p., n. d.) 73 
The 1850 reissue of Clough's poems in Ambarvalia, described in No 72. 


1853 February Last words. Napoleon and Wellington, Frasers Magazine xiv1 
(February 1853) 155-156 74 


Printed in Poems, p 93. Clough felt that the first part was composed too rapidly (C u 381), 
and added two more stanzas perhaps afterwards (see above, No 36). 


—— May “As ships, becalmed” (Qua cursum ventus) reprinted in the anthol- 
ogy Thalatta: a Book for the Sea-side, ed S. Longfellow and T. W. Higginson 
(Boston 1853) p 205 75 


The text was taken from Ambarvalia. Clough’s is the last poem in the collection; for his 
reaction see C 1x 429. 


——— July “Upon the water in a boat," Putnam’s Magazine, x (July 1853) 72 76 


This and the next three items appeared in Clough’s two “Letters of Paripedemus” (see 
Part II, Nos 56-57), written perhaps at James Russell Lowell’s urging (C u 378). There they 
served as poetical extensions of his discussion. Printed in Poems, p 108. 


—— —— “To spend uncounted years of pain,” Putnam's Magazine (July 1853) 
73 77 


Mrs Clough apparently drew this poem’s later title, Perché pensa? Pensando s’invecchia, 
from the discussion immediately preceding this poem’s presentation. Printed in Poems, p 90. 


—— —— “In vain I seem to call, and yet,” Putnam's Magazine u (July 1853) 74 
This is the last stanza of “Come, Poet, come,” Poems p 108. 78 
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— August “My dear sir, here is a chapter. . . .” Putnam's Magazine x (August 
1853) 140 79 


Printed in Poems, p 586. 


1854 May Peschiera, Putnam's Magazine m (May 1854) 522 80 
Printed in Poems, p 72. For Clough's comment see C t 478. 


1855 August The Struggle (“Say not the Struggle nought availeth"), The Crayon 
u (Aug 1 1855) 71 81 
This first publication in a reputable American art journal was first noted by F. C. Town- 


send in 1952 (Part III, No 387); he is unable to assert that the title is Clough's. 
Printed in Poems, p 63. ( Also see Part IIT, Nos 374, 395, 416.) 


1858 February through May | Amours de Voyage, The Atlantic Monthly 1 (1858) 
as follows: 82 


Canto I, February, 419-426; Canto II, March, 536-543; Canto III, April, 667-673; Cantos 
IV and V, May, 784-790. 

For the textual history of this “5 act epistolary tragi-comedy or comi-tragedy” in hexam- 
eters (C x 546) see Poems 512-513. Clough began it during the siege of Rome in mid-1849, 
and started showing it to his friends in November of that year. Their responses were disappoint- 
ing: see, e.g. C 1 275-278, and Letters to Clough, p 132. He worked further at it in 1850, then 
in 1854 mentioned its existence to Norton (C x: 482). In 1857 J. R. Lowell accepted it for The 
Atlantic (C 1 536-537), where it was published, in The Atlantic's manner, without attribution. 
As Clough anticipated, friends found the ending disappointing (see Emerson’s letter in C xx 548), 
i ry his own confidence in the poem was somewhat shaken (C n 543, 546, 547, 551, and 

2). 


C Posthumous Publications 


Clough died on November 13 1861, before most of his short poems, his 
dramatic poems Dipsychus and Adam and Eve (called, in Poems, The Mystery 
of the Fall), and his long narrative poem Mari Magno had been published. 
He seemed to have accomplished little, as friends observed to his widow 
(C u 604-606). But two weeks after his death Mrs Clough wrote Norton about 
a British and American edition of his works, and in a month the project was 
under way (C 11609, 612). The next five items resulted; see Poems, p 473, for 
additional bibliographical details. 


1862 Poems by Arthur Hugh Clough (Cambridge and London, 1862), with a 
memoir by F. T. Palgrave 83 


On the memoir, see Part IIT, No 85; see also below, Nos 93 and 94. 

This edition follows, for the most part, Clough's instructions to Norton about selections 
of poems from Ambarvalia (C n 561-562, and 565). It leaves out, apparently contrary to Clough's 
instructions, the Commemoration Sonnets, "With graceful seat and skilful hand," and Natura 
Naturans. On the other hand, it includes the following poems Clough considered excluding: 
“When panting sighs. . . ," “Are there not, then, two musics... ," “Yea, and as thought. . . ,” 
"Thought may well be ever ranging," "Duty — that’s to say complying,” “Blank Misgivings . . ? 
IM, V, and VI, and “If, when in cheerless wanderings. . . ." The poems of “Blank Misgivings’ 
(excluding I and IV) are printed without indication that they were once part of a group. Four 
Mari Magno tales are included, without indication that there were others. As the following table 
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of contents shows, most of the ae were still without titles, and eleven selections from Dipsy- 
chus were printed under the titles At Venice and Spectator ab extra, or by themselves untitled: 


“Come back again, my olden heart!” 
“When soft September brings again” 
“Sweet streamlet bason! at thy side” 
In a Lecture Room (“Away, haunt thou not me”) 
“Though to the vilest things beneath the moon” 
“Well, well, —- Heaven Bless you all from day to day!” 
“How often sit I, poring o'er 
" — Like a child” 
" — Roused by importunate knocks” 
^O kind protecting Darkness! as a child" 
"Once more the wonted road I tread" 
"My wind is turned to bitter north" 
"I have seen higher holier things than these" 
"If, when in cheerless wanderings, dull and cold" 
"Duty — that's to say complying" 
"Are there not, then, two musics unto men" (consisting of two parts as follows) 
I "Are there not, then, two musics unto men" 
II “Yea, and as thought of some beloved friend" 
"Thought may well be ever ranging" 
"When panting sighs the bosom fill" 
6 Beds peta coU (Farewell, my Highland lassie!") 
"Light words they were, and lightly, falsely said" 
Sic itur 
Qua cursum ventus 
The new Sinai ( “Lo, here is God, and there is God!" ) 
The questioning spirit ("The human spirits saw I on a day") 
Bethesda: A Sequel 
"Across the sea, along the shore" 
The song of Lamech 
Jacob 
At Venice 
On the Lido (“On her still lake the city sits”) [Dipsychus, Scene V, 197-200] 
In the Piazza at night 
“Oh beautiful beneath the magic moon” [Dipsychus, Scene IX, 12-23] 
“My mind is at rest; my heart at home” [Dipsychus, Scene X, 72-84] 
“Come, leave your Gothic worn-out story" [Dipsychus, Scene IV, 204-223] 
Spectator ab extra [Dipsychus, Scene IV, 130-195, in the earlier version printed in Poems, 
p 539-542] 
The Latest Decalogue 
“ “There is no God, the wicked saith” [Dipsychus, Scene V, 154—185] 
“Submit, submit!” [Dipsychus, Scenes IX, 160-184; X, 164—170; XI, 87-104, 199-213] 
"When the enemy is near thee" [Dipsychus, Scene XII, 8-31] 
"Hope evermore and believe, O man, £or e'en as thy thought" 
^What we, when face to face we see" 
Peschiera 
Alteram Partem 
“Say not, the struggle nought availeth” 
Ite domum saturae, venit Hesperus ( "The skies have sunk, and hid the upper snow") 
“Old things need not be therefore true’ " 
“O Thou whose image in the shrine" 
“It fortifies my soul to know” 
“Where es the great, whom thou wouldst wish to praise thee" [Dipsychus, Scene IV, 
1292-127 
*Come home, come home, and where is home for me" 
*Green fields of England! wheresoe'er" 
“Come back, come back, behold with straining mast" 
"Some future day when what is now is not" 
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“Where lies the land to which the ship would go?” 
“The mighty ocean rolls and raves” 
“That out of sight is out of mind” 
“Were you with me, or I with you” 
Qui laborat, orat (inserted here in the table of contents, but actually appearing in the 
volume after Qua cursum ventus) 
"How in Heaven's name did Columbus get over" 
To a sleeping child (“Lips, lips, open") 
"O stream descending to the sea" 
"Put forth thy leaf, thou lofty plane" 
"Trunks the forest yielded, with gums ambrosial oozing” 
“Come, Poet, come!” 
THE BOTHIE OF TOBER-NA-VUOLICH 
AMOURS DE VOYAGE 
MARI MAGNO, OR TALES ON BOARD 
Preface 
The Lawyer’s Tale (Edmund and Emma) 
My Tale 
The Clergyman’s Tale (Edward and Jane) 


1862 The Poems of Arthur Hugh Clough (Boston 1862), with a memoir by Charles 
Eliot Norton . 84 


On the “Memoir” see Part IIT, No 84. 

This edition is similar to the English. It omits “My mind is at rest; my heart at home” 
from At Venice; it adds “Blessed are those who have not seen”; and it prints a few poems in 
slightly different order (e. g. “Old things need not” precedes rather than follows Ite Domum, 
and the long poems begin rather than end the volume). Three sonnets are so called in the 
table of contents. 


1863 Poems by Arthur Hugh Clough, Second Edition (London and Cambridge 
1863), with a memoir by F. T. Palgrave 85 


The memoir is that of 1862, slightly revised. The order is somewhat rearranged from the 
first English edition; “How in Heaven’s name did Columbus get over” is omitted; Edmund 
and Emma (from Mari Magno) is attributed to the clergyman rather than the lawyer; Primi- 
tiae and Christian are added to Mari Magno, attributed to the lawyer, and The Mate's Story 
is added as well; and the following new poems appear: 


“When the dews are earliest falling” 

“O tell me friends, while yet we part” 

“Upon the water, in a boat” 

“Each for himself is still the rule” 

“Whence are ye, vague desires” 

“On grass, on gravel, in the sun” 

“To spend uncounted years of pain” 

In a Gondola (“Afloat we move; delicious! ah”) [from Dipsychus, Scene IV, 1-34] 

“O let me love my love unto myself alone" [Dipsychus, Scene IV, 82-101, but in the 
earlier version printed in Poems 538-539] 


1865 Letters and Remains of Arthur Hugh Clough, (For Private Circulation Only) 
(London 1865) 86 
This volume, apparently edited by Mrs Clough in consultation with others, includes the 
following poems here printed for the first time: 


“Truth is a golden thread” 

“Whence com’st thou, shady lane” 

“So I as boyish years went by, went wrong” 
Easter Day. Naples, 1849 
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Easter Day. IL 

Dipsychus 

Dipsychus Continued. A Fragment 

- For comment on some of the textual problems raised by Dipsychus, see Poems 528-530; 
and see R. Gollin, "The 1951 Edition of Clough's Poems," MP xx (November 1962) 125-127. 
Mrs Clough was, as she said, "afraid on the whole that I shall not have courage to publish it," 
not only because she regarded it as "too unfinished," but even more because she feared for the 
impression it would give of Clough's religious beliefs. In Poems, p 529, the editors print part of 
her letter to the Rev Percival Graves stressing the first point; the unprinted part stresses the 
second (see MS d 139, No 1156 in C u 646). In it, she wonders "what Mr. Jowett would say” 
of her publishing the whole poem, since "he was formerly against giving more than extracts"; 
and she asks Graves to suggest "passages you think deserving o£ being extracted." She then writes: 

"Y believe, to go back to what you say of the general tendency of the poem, that the 
end is left indistinct because it was so in his own mind. I cannot think he meant the feeling of 
religion in one sort or other to succumb but that he did think there must be a time of dearth 
so to speak in a practical life, especially to a mind somewhat overfed in youth. I [regret?] so 
much that he did not live to do more, because I think he would have done differently later. 
He did change enough to make me think he would have gone farther and this also makes me 
shrink from giving out anything which might look as if it was the final result at which he had 
attained." Mrs Clough ended by printing a bowdlerized version. 

In this edition Mrs Clough also prints Dipsychus Continued: a Fragment, calling it "a 
sketch for a continuation of "Dipsychus, written much later" and “in no sense a second part” 
(p 146). In her letter to Graves she stresses her belief that this addendum to the poem is not, 
properly speaking, a progressive development from it: “I think the continuation 30 years after, 
tho m unsatisfactory, was a sort of citing of common place views as having a degree of truth 
in them. 


1869 The Poems and Prose Remains of Arthur Hugh Clough, with a Selection from 
His Letters, edited by his wife (2 vols, London 1869), with a memoir by Mrs 
Clough 87 


For the memoir see Part III, No 112. Vol II, containing the poems, is the source of nearly 
all subsequent editions. It was edited with “the valuable assistance . . . in making these selections 
and in arranging these volumes" of John Addington Symonds (Preface to Vol 1); Mrs Clough 
acknowledged as well that his “taste and judgment” was operative throughout. Possibly Symonds 
manifested his taste in two additional ways: nearly all of the previously untitled poems are here 
provided with titles, usually with no authority from the MSS; and all of the shorter poems are 
divided into eight groups, each group provided with a title. The texts, as the editors of Poems 
note, p 475, are not reliable, but the edition adds more than half again as many poems as had 
been previously published posthumously. We have marked these new poems with an asterisk *. 


EARLY POEMS 


Thoughts of Home (“I watched them from the window,” from the RM, No 43 above) * 

An ee Walk in Spring (“It was but some few nights ago,” from the RM, No 49 
above) * 

An Incident (“Twas on a sunny summer day,” from the RM, No 52 above) * 

The Thread of Truth (“Truth is a golden thread, seen here and there”) 

Revival (“So I went wrong”) 

The Shady Lane (“Whence comest thou? shady lane, and why and how?") 

The Higher Courage (“Come back again, my olden heart!” ) 

Written on a Bridge (“When soft September brings again” ) 

A River Pool (“Sweet streamlet bason! at thy side”) 

In a Lecture-Room (“Away, haunt thou not me”) 

‘Blank Misgivings of a Creature moving about in Worlds not realized’ (including I and 
IV, but X still printed separately below) 

A Song of Autumn (“My wind is turned to bitter north”) 

tò xoAdv (“I have seen higher holier things than these”) 

Xovoéa xis im yAdoog (If, when in cheerless wanderings, dull and cold") 

The Silver Wedding 
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The Music of the World and of the Soul 
I “Why should I say I see the things I see not?” * 

Il "Are there not, then, two musics unto men?" 

IIl “Yea, and as thought of some departed friend" 
Love, not Duty ("Thought may well be ever ranging") 
Love and Reason (“Where panting sighs the bosom fil") 
ó Oeds peta cot ("Farewell my Highland lassiel") 
Wirkung in der Ferne ("When the dews are earliest falling") 
ém Adtuw (“On the mountain, in the woodland") * 
A Protest (“Light words they were, and lightly, falsely said") 
Sic Itur 
Parting (^O tell me, friends, while yet we part") 
Qua Cursum Ventus 
"Wen Gott betrügt, ist wohl betrogen' (“Is it true, ye gods, who treat us") * 


POEMS ON RELIGIOUS AND BIBLICAL SUBJECTS 


Fragments of the Mystery of the Fall (i.e. Adam and Eve)* 

The Song of Lamech 

Genesis XXIV * 

Jacob 

Jacob's Wives * 

The New Sinai (Lo, here is God, and there is Godl") 

Qui laborat, orat 

üuvos &uuvog (“O Thou whose image in the shrine") 

The Hidden Love (“O let me love my love unto myself alone") [Dipsychus, Scene IV, 82- 
101, but in the earlier version printed in Poems, p 538-539] 

Shadow and Light (“Cease, empty Faith, the Spectrum saith") 

"With Whom is no Vaxiableness, neither Shadow of Turning’ ("It fortifies my soul to know") 

In Stratis Viarum ( "Blessed are those who have not seen") 

"Perché pensa? Pensando s'invecchia' (“To spend uncounted years of pain") 

‘O thou of little Faith’ (“It may be true”) * 

“Through a Glass darkly’ (“What we, when face to face we see") 

Ah! yet consider it again (“Old things need not be therefore true") 

Noli æmulari (“In controversial foul impureness") * 

"What went ye out for to see?” (“Across the sea, along the shore” 

Epi-strauss-ium * 

The Shadow (a Fragment) ("I dreamed a dream") * 

Easter Day (Naples 1849) 

Easter Day, II 


DIPSYCHUS 


Prologue 
Part 1 
Part II 
Epilogue 


DIPSYCHUS CONTINUED (a Fragment) 


POEMS ON LIFE AND DUTY 


Duty ("Duty — that's to say, complying") 

Life is Struggle (“To wear out heart, and nerves, and brain") * 
In the Great Metropolis 

The Latest Decalogue 

The Questioning T (“The human spirits saw I on a day") 
Bethesda (a Sequel) 

Hope evermore and believe! 

Blessed are they who have not seen! (^O happy they whose hearts receive") * 
Cold Comfort ( "Say, will it, when our hairs are grey”) * 
Sehnsucht (“Whence are ye, vague desires") 

High and Low (“The grasses green of sweet content") * 
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All is well (“Whate’er you dream with doubt possest") * 
nåvta oel — obdév péver ("Upon the water, in the boat") 
The Stream of Life (“O stream descending to the sea") 

In a London Square (“Put forth thy leaf, thou lofty plane") 


THE BOTHIE OF TOBER-NA-VUOLICH: a Long-Vacation Pastoral 


IDYLLIC SKETCHES 


Ite Domum Saturae, venit Hesperus ( "The skies have sunk, and hid the upper snow") 
A London Idyll (“On grass, on gravel, in the sun" 
Natura naturans * 


AMOURS DE VOYAGE 


SEVEN SONNETS ON THE THOUGHT OF DEATH (With a footnote stating that they 
have been "brought together from very imperfect MSS") * 


MARI MAGNO OR TALES ON BOARD * 


The Lawyer' First Tale: Primitiae or Third Cousins 
The Clergyman's First Tale: Love is Fellow-Service 
My Tale: A la banquette, or a Modern Pilgrimage 
The Mate's Story 

The Clergyman's Second Tale 

The Lawyer's Second Tale: Christian 


SONGS IN ABSENCE (consisting of the following untitled poems) 


"Farewell, Farewell! Her vans the vessel tries" * 
"Ye flags of Piccadilly" * 

“Come home, come home!” 

“Green fields of England!” 

“Come back, come back,” 

“Some future day when what is now is not” 
“Where lies the land to which the ship would go?" 
"The mighty ocean rolls and raves" 

“That out of sight is out of mind" 

"Were you with me, or I with you" 

“Am I with you, or you with me?” * 

"Were I with you, or you with me" * 

“Were you with me, or I with you * 

“O ship, ship, ship” * 


ESSAYS IN CLASSICAL METRES 


Translations of Iliad * [in Poems 451—454] 

Elegiacs (“From thy far sources") * (“Trunks the forest yielded”) 
Alcaics (“So spake the voice") 

Actaeon * 


MISCELLANEOUS POEMS 


Come, Poet, come! 

The Dream Land (“To think that men of former days”) * 
In the Depths (“It is not sweet content, be sure” ) 

Darkness (a Fragment) (“But that from slow dissolving pomps of dawn”) * 
Two Moods (“Ah, blame him not because he’s gayl") * 
Youth and Age (“Dance on, dance on, we see, we see”) 
Solvitur acris Hiems * 

Thesis and Antithesis * 

&veu®Ara (“Go, foolish thoughts, and join the throng”) * 
Columbus (“How in God's name did Columbus get over") 
Even the Winds and the Sea obey * 

Repose in Egypt * 
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To a Sleeping Child (“Lips, lips, open!” ) 
Translations from Goethe * 

Uranus * 

Selene * 

At Rome (“O, richly soiled and richly sunned”) * 
Last Words. Napoleon and Wellington. * 
Peschiera 

Alteram Partem 

Say not the struggle nought availeth 


1871-85 Nine Reissued Versions of 1869 88 


Between 1869 and 1951 Clough’s poems were reissued many times, though with only 
one significant attempt to establish more accurate texts (No 94) prior to 1951. Clough’s popular 
appe during the last decades of the nineteenth century and the first decade of the twentieth 
ed publishers to imply or state that their reprints were new editions; this created several related 
families of reprintings, each of which is given a separate listing in this catalogue. 

The publishers apparently called 1862 (No 83) the “First Edition,” 1863 (No 85) the 
"Second Edition," and an 1871 reprinting of 1869 the “Third Edition" — perhaps to discrim- 
inate the separate volumes of poetry from those volumes being issued in conjunction with Prose 
Remains. This "Third Edition," which contained an abridged form of Mrs Clough's memoir 
printed in 1869, was then reissued in 1874, 1877, 1878, 1879, 1880, and 1882. A "Fourth Edition," 
identical to the "Third," was issued in 1883 and reprinted in 1885. 


1884 The Bothie, and. Other Poems. Edited by Ernest Rhys (London and New 
York, n. d.). Reissued in 1896 89 
The “other poems" are the Ambarvalia poems (No 72) except for "Look you, my simple 
friend, 'tis one of those"; and in addition two poems from the first "Letter of Parepidemus" (see 
Part II No 61), namely “Upon the water in a boat" and "In vain I seem to call.” Some of these 
poems are haphazardly retitled: e.g. "Away, haunt not thou me" is called Vain Philosophy. 


1888 Qua Cursum Ventus (Boston 1888) 90 





Seven Reissued Versions of 1869 called Poems of Arthur Hugh Clough, New 
and Revised Edition (London 1888) 91 
Called hereafter the "Fifth Edition," and calling itself a "New Edition, with Additions," 
the table of contents and texts of this edition show it identical to 1869 in all but one respect: it 
eliminates Thoughts of Home from the section called EARLY POEMS. There is no memoir, 
and no editor is named. Reprinted in 1890, 1892, 1895, 1898, 1903, and 1909; and see Nos 95 
and 97. 


1894 Selections from the Poems of Arthur Hugh Clough (Golden Treasury Series, 
London, 1894). Reprinted 1894 (again), 1904, and 1909 92 


The Preface, p v-vi, is signed B.M.S.C. (i.e., Mrs Clough), which suggests that the selec- 
tion and notes may also be hers. 


THE BOTHIE OF TOBER-NA-VUOLICH 


EARLY POEMS: 


Revival (“So I went wrong") 

In a Lecture-Room ( “Away, haunt thou not me") 

A Song of Autumn (“My wind is turned to bitter north”) 

tò xahóv (“I have seen higher, holier things than these") 

Xevota xAng ènmi yAdoog (“If, when in cheerless wanderings, dull and cold") 

The Music of the World and of the Soul (“Why should I say I see the things I see not”) 
Qua Cursum Ventus 
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"Wen Gott Betrügt, ist Wohl Betrogen’ (“Is it true, ye gods, Who treat us”) 
The New Sinai (“Lo, here is God, and there is God!”) 

The Questioning Spirit (“The human spirits saw I on a day") 

Bethesda. A Sequel 

Qui Laborat, Orat 


FROM DIPSYCHUS 


The Piazza at Night [Poems, Scene X, 1-126, 140—141)] 

* “There is no God,’ the wicked saith” [Poems, Scene V, 154—185] 

In a Gondola [Poems, Scene IV, 3-34, 236-257, and an ealier draft of 296-305] 

“The world is very odd we see” [Poems, Scene IV, 114—121] 

^O let me love my love unto myself alone" [Poems, IV, 82-101] 

“Where are the great, whom thou would'st wish to praise thee?" [Poems, Scene IV, 
122-127] 

Spectator ab extra [Poems, Scene IV, 130-195] 

“Submit, submit!” [Poems, Scene IX, 160-181, Scene X, 163-170, and Scene XI, 87—104, 
209—213] 

“When the enemy is near thee" [Poems, XII, 8-31] 


FROM AMOURS DE VOYAGE 


[Poems, Canto I, 1-32, 152-201; Canto II, 252—283; Canto ID, 107—150, 214—239; 
Canto V, 118-124, 181—185; Canto III, 293-304] 


MISCELLANEOUS POEMS 


‘With whom is no Variableness, neither Shadow of Turning’ ("It fortifies my soul to know") 

The Latest Decalogue 

Hope Evermore and Believe 

‘Through a Glass Darkly’ (“What we, when face to face we see") 

Ah! yet consider it again! ("Old things need not be therefore true") 

‘Ite Domum Saturae, Venit Hesperus’ (“The skies have sunk and hid the upper snow") 

A London Idyll (“On grass, on gravel, in the sun") 

The Stream of Life (“O stream descending to the sea") 

In a London Square (“Put forth thy leaf, thou lofty plane") 

The Shadow (“I dreamed a dream") 

Easter Day. Naples, 1849 

Easter Day. II 

Peschiera 

Say not the Struggle nought availeth 

Songs written on ship-board (“Farewell, farewell,” “Come home, come home”; “Green 
fields of England”; “Come back, come back”; “Some future day”; “Where lies the land”) 

Come, Poet, Come! 


[1906] The Poetical Works of Arthur Hugh Clough (London, The Muses’ Library, 
n. d.), with a memoir by F. T. Palgrave 93 


Identical to the British 1862 edition, giving the same poems in the same order, but using 
alphabetical order in its table of contents. 


1910 Poems of Clough, including “Ambarvalia,” both versions of “The Bothie,” 
“Amours de Voyage,” etc., edited by H. S. Milford (London 1910) 94 
For the prefatory essay by Milford see Part III, No 240 
This edition carefully re-edits the British 1862 edition, collating it with the 1849 
Ambarvalia and a copy of the 1848 Bothie corrected by Clough himself. Variant readings and 
additional lines are given in footnotes. It groups together and reprints all of the original 
Ambarvalia poems, and so reprints the following for the first time: 


* Ah, what is love, our love, she said" 
"I give thee joy! O worthy word!" 
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Commemoration Sonnets (all three) 

“Oh, ask not what is love, she said” 

“With graceful seat and skilful hand” 

"Look you, my simple friend, 'tis one of those" 


Also for the first time since the original publication of Ambarvalia, it prints “I have seen 
higher holier things than these" as the tenth and final poem of the series called ‘Blank Misgivings.’ 
This edition is neither informed nor misinformed by the editions of 1862, 1862 ( American), 1863, 
1865, or 1869; it prints none of the additional poems given in those editions, but neither does it 
print the unauthorized titles of 1869 et seq. 


1911 Poems of Arthur Hugh Clough (New York, n. d.) 95 


Identical with the 1869 edition (No 87), including Mrs Clough's "Memoir," but like the 
1888 edition (No 91) omitting "Thoughts of Home." 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co, the publisher, has kindly informed us of the date. 


1912 Poems (Oxford, n. d.) [Half title: Oxford Plain Texts] Reissued 1914 96 


Qua cursum ventus 

Written on a bridge ("When soft September brings again") 

The stream of Life (“O stream, descending to the sea") 

On a London Square ("Put forth thy leaf, thou lofty plane") 

Ite Domum saturae, venit Hesperus ("The skies have sunk and hid the upper snow") 

Peschiera 

Alteram Partem 

"Say not, the struggle nought availeth" 

“Come home, come home, and where is home for me" 

"Come back, come back, behold with straining mast" 

"Some future day, when what is now is not" 

“Where lies the land to which the ship would go?" 

“Were you with me, or I with you" 

Spectator ab extra [Dipsychus, Scene IV, 130-141, 190—195] 

The Latest Decalogue 

‘There is no god,’ the wicked saith [Dipsychus, Scene V, 154-185] 

Extracts from The Bothie of Tober-na-vuolich [in Poems, Canto I, 1-81, 121-179; III, 19- 
67; IL, 124-130; V, 9-29; VI, 1-30; IX, 109-137, 192-200] 

Extracts from Amours de Voyage [In Poems, Canto I, 186—201; YII, 214—239; III, 1-16; 
IL, 97-146; V, 214-224] 


1913 Poems of Arthur Hugh Clough, with an introduction by Charles Whibley 
( London 1913) 97 


For the introduction see Part III, No 255. 
The table of contents is identical with that of the 1888 edition ( No 91), and thus also with 
No 95. Reprinted in 1920. 


1919 Gaisford Greek Verse, 1919. From A. H. Clough's "Amours de Voyage" 
( Oxford 1919) 98 


“All the Elegiacs in the first three Cantos" are printed parallel to a translation of them 
into Greek by G. R. Driver. 


1951 The Poems of Arthur Hugh Clough, edited by H. F. Lowry, A. L. P. Norring- 
ton, and F. L. Mulhauser, with a prefatory essay by A. L. P. Norrington 
( Oxford 1951) 99 
For the essay, see Part III, No 372. 
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This valuable but flawed work is now the standard edition. The editors returned to the 
original manuscripts for their texts, provided textual notes and — also in the notes — provided 
many variant, cancelled, and additional lines. They eliminated titles posthumously given the 
poems (eliminating as well, unfortunately, some titles given on Clough’s authority), added 
approximately six hundred lines to previously published poems, and printed for the first time the 
following new poems: 


“Enough, small Room; tho’ all too true” (p 47) 

To the Great Metropolis (p 48) 

“Would that I were, — O hear thy suppliant, thou” (p 49) 
Sa Majesté Très Chrétienne ( ? 69) 
"These vulgar ways that round me be" (p 74) 

July's Farewell (p 75) 

Chorus (p 77) 

O Qui Me (p 106) 

“Tf to write, rewrite, and write again" (p 435) 

Epithalamium (p 445) 

Prologue for Box and Cox (p 450; actually, an Epiloque — see C 11 337) 


They also printed for the first time The American’s Tale (subtitled "Juxtaposition") in the 
text of Mari Magno (p 342); and they reprinted for the first time two RM poems ( Nos 47 and 58 
above). Unfortunately, they omitted a great many poems, lines, and fragments, among them the 
complete or incomplete unpublished poems listed above, and the new previously published poems 
listed above. For an account of other flaws in this edition see R. Gollin, "The 1951 Edition of 
Clough’s Poems: a Critical Reexamination,” MP rx (November 1962) 120-127. 


(To be continued in January) 
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Picture Collection 


A Chronology of. 
The Professional Appearances of Ted Shawn 


and his Men Dancers 


By Curistena L. SCHLUNDT 
University of California, Riverside 


PART II 
5 Team Tour, 1935-36 


UPON THE DANCERS’ return from England in July 1935 Shawn incor- 
porated his Jacob’s Pillow enterprises and bought more land adjoining 
his farm. The training of the men dancers and the giving of private 
lessons to selected pupils required more space. A third season of lecture- 
demonstration teas dealt with “The Methods of Dance Creation,” taking 
up successively the auditory, educational, technological, mystic, mimetic, 
dramatic, visual, literary, and kinetic approaches. By the seventh tea, on 
the visual approach, the large attendance required the scheduling of two 
lecture-demonstrations on adjoining Friday and Saturday, August 23 and 
24, a practice that was continued the rest of the season. During the ninth, 
on September 6 and 7, Shawn illustrated the kinetic approach with his 
suite called Contemporary Molpai. At the final teas on September 13 
and 14, consisting of request programs selected by the summer specta- 
tors, he repeated his Contemporary Molpai with the more precise name 
Kinetic Molpai, under which it was to become famous and to be revived 
thirty years later at Jacob’s Pillow to critical acclaim. 

Ín July and August the dancers appeared two or three times in the 
New England area in programs made up from the previous season's 
shows (August 10, for example, at the Berkshire Symphony Festival at 
Stockbridge; July 31 at the Storm King Theatre, Cornwall-on-Hudson), 
but Shawn kept his main attention on his fall tour and new dances. The 
two old programs were polished and rearranged with the veteran dancers, 
and a third program was produced: Kinetic Molpai combined with an 
opening “Primitive Rhythms,” a closing “Religious Dances,” and a diver- 
tissement section. 

Reed Hynds of the St Louis Star Times gave an account of how the 
group had progressed from its beginnings in 1933: 


Ted Shawn and his all-male group of dancers have gone a long way 
since they first appeared here. . . . At that time, they were just starting 
out with the rather revolutionary notion that dancing could be a very 
masculine preoccupation and that they could attract audiences to enable 
them to continue without the aid of fair ladies. 

They were a little self-conscious about it at first, and so intent upon 
proving their athleticism with resounding whacks at the floor that 
oftener than not grace got lost in the process, . . . The program had 
more in common with a gymnasium workout than with art. 
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Last season . . . the group apparently had proved their basic tenet 
and showed considerable progress, but there was still a notable clumsi- 
ness and lack of freedom in their dancing. Saturday night . . . the men 
revealed an enormous improvement, both in dancing technique and 
choreography employed. 

Besides growth in smoothness of motion both individually and as a 
unit, the dnos displayed a new understanding of what they were 
doing. Rather than the feeling of a ear drill, the dances imparted 
a genuine sense of the values of rhythm, line and color. They were 
artistic rather than merely athletic, 


Thus with three programs and a new artistry, Shawn and his Men 
Dancers went to the West Coast this year. Article after article appeared 
in advance publicity of their coming, in town after town. “Male Dance 
Team Not Effeminate,” announced the headlines; “Noted Athletes in 
Troupe; Men Go Through Rigid Training.” Shawn gave an interview to 
anyone who asked, reiterating his purpose of reclaiming dance for men. 
“I turned to this form of dance because I felt that the dance had become 
emasculated,” he explained in San Francisco. “It had virtually shunted 
men out of the profession. It was like a symphony orchestra without the 
brasses and percussion instruments that lend it power” (San Francisco 
News Dec 31 1935). Or in an article about the kind of life the dancers 
led at Jacob’s Pillow, the headline would read, “Shawn Says Dancing Is 
Not a Sissy's Game" (Seattle Star Dec 12). A reporter from the Detroit 
News admitted Shawn's success: "Shawn's great purpose in masculiniz- 
ing the art of the dance has now been pursued to a point where one no 
longer marvels at an act of innovation. . . . [However] our prejudices 
die so hard that genuine athletes, dancing at a morning recital, are still 
a shade astonishing. But such was Shawn's purpose and such is Shawn's 
success... ." 

Throughout the country, Shawn and his group were well received. 
"Shawn's Dancers Win Audience; Perfect Timing of Group of Artist- 
Athletes Forms Big Part of Excellence" (San Francisco); "Nothing Short 
of a Triumph" (Vancouver); "Shawn's Men Shatter Custom" (Sioux 
Falls, SD); "Shawn Troup Puts Manliness into the Dance" (Chicago): 
"Ted Shawn in Vivid Display of Dance Art" (Los Angeles); "Shawn's 
Male Dancers Reveal Art Inspired by Classical Sculpture” (Seattle); 
"Program Delights Audience at Brooklyn Academy of Music" (Brook- 
lyn). Extremely rare now were the reporters who reviewed the concerts 
as if they were sporting events. Grand Forks had one recalcitrant reviewer 
who saw beauty only in sports movements: "All [sports movements] 
have a muscular rhythm and power of grace that can surpass the most 
finished dancer, because one is the effort of perfect form to achieve an 
objective while the other is an effort to achieve only the perfect form. . . . 
To the sophomoric and the aesthetic who do not like the thud of collid- 
ing bodies or the matching of physical skill, male dances have a charm. 
To us who find a joy in watching conflict, it is an emasculation of much 
that we can enjoy" (Herald Nov 26 1935). The reviewer was quickly 
attacked in the evening edition of the same paper: "The criticism of 
artistic works should never be left in the hands of a person who admits he 
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neither understands nor appreciates such works. He cannot criticize — 
he can only say he prefers a dog-fight.” 

As to individual numbers on Shawn’s programs, Kinetic Molpai was 
often cited for its “beautiful flow of motion, the surging and the power.” 
One reviewer called it the “most magnificent piece of choreography I 
have ever seen.” A writer in the Brooklyn Citizen analyzed it at length: 


The Molpai suite opens with “Strife,” the group led by Shawn in a 
clashing, warlike movement, which then fuses into the second num- 
ber, a study in oppositions. The next motiff is “Solvent,” signifying 
divine love; that universal, all-embracing love which unites nations 
and divers peoples into harmony. This is a solo by Shawn. 

The fourth movement, “Dynamic Contrasts,” is visible fortissimo and 
pianissimo, danced first by Shawn and a group of four and then by two 

oups. Abstractly conceived, it finely portrays that ever-recurring 
Teie of humans to destroy what natural forces have created. The next 
theme, “Resilience,” is 1n effect a scherzo movement, gay, light, rhythmic 
and uses parallelisms in geometric design. This merges into “Succes- 
sion," dealing with the technical problem of the wave movement through 
the body, relieved by walking motifs. Then comes another solo passage 
for Shawn, "Unfolding and Folding," which is symbolic of man's life in 
birth, radiant maturity and death. This is followed logically by “Dirge,” 
a funeral march of warriors. “Limbo” follows, depicting the transitional 
period. “Surge,” a rising and falling, surf-like dance, emerges into 
“Apotheosis,” which is the end of the Suite of Molpai, a dynamic, 
exhilerating, radiant climax of life deified and glorified. 

(March 25 1938) 


The music visualizations were also singled out for praise. The dancers 
were remembered as “like scattered notes from a hidden keyboard, so 
perfect was their interpretation of the music.” Another person recalled 
the “striking geometric arrangements, the exquisitely balanced group- 
ings.” Another: “Music, movement, technique and symbolism are thor- 
oughly synthesized into a harmonious medium of thought, feeling and 
decoration.” 


It was apparent from the responses during this tour that Shawn was 


accomplishing his aims. 
w' (y 


ae, 
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October 5 1935 through May 16 1986 


Ted Shawn and his Ensemble of Men Dancers Barton 
Mumaw, Frank Overlees, Wilbur McCormack, Dennis 
Landers, Fred Hearn, Foster Fitz-Simons, William Howell 
and Ned Coupland. Jess Meeker, Pianist 


TED SHAWN AND HIS MEN DANCERS 


Program 1 * 
I 
Music Visualizations 
Rhapsody, Op 119, No 4 Shawn with Mu- 
maw, Overlees, McCormack and Landers 


Sixth Prelude from The Well-Tempered Clavi- 
chord and Two Part Invention, No 4 Mu- 
maw, Overlees, McCormack and Landers 


Three Part Invention, No 12 Shawn and co 


Polonaise co of six 


II 
Iohn Brown Sees the Glory Shawn 


III 


Primitive and Folk Themes — Play, Labor 
and War 


Japanese Rickshaw Coolies Mumaw, Landers 
and McCormack 


Invocation to the Thunderbird Shawn 


Osage-Pawnee Dance of Greeting Overlees, 
McCormack, Landers and Hearn 


Fetish Mumaw 
Turkey in the Straw McCormack 
Flamenco Dances Shawn 


The Camel Boys (Shawn / Strickland) Hearn 
and Fitz-Simons 


The French Sailor Mumaw 


Workers’ Songs of Middle Europe Mumaw, 
Overlees, Landers and Hearn 


Spear Dance - Japonesque [Japanese Spear 
Dance] Shawn 


Cutting the Sugar Cane Mumaw, Overlees, 
McCormack and Landers 


IV 
Religious Dances 


O Brother Sun and Sister Moon Shawn 
Dance of the Redeemed co 


Three Negro Spirituals [Negro Spirituals 11]: 
Nobody Knows de Trouble Ive Seen 
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Shawn; Go Down, Moses Shawn, Overlees, 
McCormack and Landers; Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot Shawn and co 


Program 2, 
I 
Primitive Rhythms 


Ponca Indian Dance Overlees, 
Landers, McCormack and Hearn 


Hopi Indian Eagle Dance Shawn 


Sinhalese Devil Dance  Fitz-Simons, Howell 
and Coupland 


Mumaw, 


Dayak Spear Dance Mumaw 
Maori War Haka Shawn and co 


II 
Labor Symphony Shawn and co 


III 
The Hound of Heaven Shawn 


IV 
Play Motifs, Folk Themes 
Pleasantly Satiric Comment Mumaw 
Gnossienne Shawn 


Chorie Dance from An Antique Greek Comedy 
Mumaw, McCormack and Landers 


Gothic (Shawn / Satie) Hearn, Fitz-Simons 
and Coupland 


Ferruca Triana Shawn 
Three American Folk Themes 


Walk Together, Children Mumaw, McCor- 
mack, Overlees and Fitz-Simons 


Mule Team Drivers Dance Landers 


Pioneers’ Dance co 


V 
The Dance as an Art Form — Music Dances 
Three Part Invention, No 12 Shawn and co 


Variations on a Theme of Diabelli Shawn and 
co 


* Programs 1, 2 and 8 were presented interchangeably throughout the tour: Program 1 was presented for the 
first appearance in a town, Program 2 for the second and Program 3 for the third. 
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Rhapsody, Op 119, No 4 Shawn with Mumaw, 
Overlees, McCormack and Landers 


Program 3 
I 
Primitive Rhythms 


Ponca Indian Dance Overlees, Mumaw, 
Landers, MeCormack and Hearn 


Hopi Indian Eagle Dance Shawn 


Sinhalese Devil Dance Fitz-Simons, Howell 
and Coupland 


Dayak Spear Dance Mumaw 
Maori War Haka Shawn and co 


Kinetic Molpai: Strife, Oppositions, Solvent, 
Dynamic Contrasts, Resilience, Successions, 
Unfolding and Folding, Dirge, Limbo, Surge, 
Apotheosis (Shawn / Meeker) Shawn with 
co 


IT 
Labor Symphony Shawn and co 


III 
Folk and Art Themes (Play and Labor) 


Danza Afro-Cubana (Shawn / Lecuona) 
Shawn 


Cutting the Sugar Cane Mumaw, Overlees, 
McCormack and Landers 


Los Embozados Shawn with Hearn, Fitz- 
Simons, Howell and Coupland 


Pierrot in the Dead City (Shawn / Korngold ) 
Mumaw 


A Dreier Lithograph (Shawn/Meeker) Hearn, 
McCormack, Landers, Coupland, Overlees 
and Fitz-Simons 


Mouvement Naif (Shawn /Meeker) Shawn 


Dance of the Dynamo [Mechanized Labor] co 


IV 
Religious Dances 


The Mevlevi Dervish (Shawn / Fuleihan) 
Shawn 


Brother Bernard, Brother Lawrence, Brother 
Masseo (Shawn / Respighi) Heam, Howell 
and Coupland 
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A Study of St Francis of Assisi [O Brother Sun 
and Sister Moon] Shawn 


The Dance of the Redeemed (Shawn / Ganne) 
co 


Three Negro Spirituals [Negro Spirituals II]: 
Nobody Knows de Trouble I've Seen 
Shawn; Go Down, Moses Shawn with 
Overlees, McCormack and Landers; Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot Shawn and co of six 
Route SHEET 

1935 

Oct 5 

Oct 14 

Oct 16 

Oct 18 

Oct 19 

Oct 21 


Oct 22 mat & eve Columbus, Kans Cher- 
okee Community HS Gym 


Oct 23 eve Hastings, Neb Municipal Aud 


Oct 24 eve Omaha, Neb Omaha Tech- 
nical HS Aud 


Oct 25 Lincoln, Neb Coliseum 
Oct 28 Madison, Wis Parkway Thea 


Oct 31 Worcester, Mass Clark Univ 
Aud 


Nov 2 


Nov 4 eve 


College 


Nov 5 eve Shippensburg, Pa State 
Teachers College Aud 


Nov 8 
Acad 


Nov 12 mat 
room 


Nov 13 eve 
Aud 


Nov 15 
Nov 17 
Nov 18 
Nov 19 


eve Goshen, NY Clark School 
eve Midland, Mich Frolic Thea 
11 AM Detroit, Mich Fisher Hall 
eve Owensboro, Ky Senior HS 
eve St Louis, Mo Municipal Aud 
eve Rolla, Mo School of Mines 


eve 
eve 


eve 


eve 


NY Washington Irving HS 


Geneseo, NY State Teachers 


eve Greenwich, Conn Greenwich 


NY Waldorf Astoria Ball- 
Cortlandt, NY Normal School 


eve Louisville, Ky Memorial Aud 
Chicago, Ill. Studebaker Thea 
Iowa City, Ia Macbride Aud 


Waterloo, Ia East High Aud 


mat 
eve 


eve 
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Nov 20 eve Winona, Minn Teachers Col- 
lege Aud 

Nov 21 eve Mankato, Minn Teachers Col- 
lege Aud 

Nov 22 eve Duluth, Minn Denfield HS 
Aud 

Nov 23 eve Hibbing, Minn High School 
Aud 

Nov 24 eve Minneapolis, Minn Alvin 
Thea 

Nov 25 eve Grand Forks, ND City Aud 

Nov 26 eve Minot, ND McFarland Aud 

Nov 29 mat & eve Sioux Falls, SD Col- 
iseum 

Dec 2 eve Chadron, Neb City HS Aud 

Dec 3 eve Laramie, Wyo University 
Gym 

Dec 4 eve Casper, Wyo High School 
Aud 

Dec 5 eve Billings, Mont Normal School 
Aud 

Dec 6 eve Great Falls, Mont Grand 
Thea 

Dec 7 eve Dillon, Mont Normal College 
Gym 

Dec 9 eve Missoula, Mont Student 
Union Thea 


Dec 10 10:45AM Cheney, Wash State 
Normal School Aud 


Dec ll eve Vancouver, BC Empress Thea 


Dec 12 eve Seattle Wash Music Hall 
Thea 


Dec 13 eve Walla Walla, Wash High 
School Aud 


Dec 14 eve Pullman, Wash College Aud 


Dec 17 eve Los Angeles, Cal  Philhar- 
monic Aud 


1936 


Jan 2,6 eves San Francisco, Cal War Me- 
morial Opera House 


Jan 8 eve Eugene, Ore McArthur Court 
Jan 9 eve Klamath Falls, Ore Armory 
Jan 10 eve Chico, Cal State College Aud 


Jan 16 eve 
Jan 


17 eve 
Aud 


Jan 


Jan 
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San Diego, Cal Savoy Thea 


17 mat Pasadena, Cal Civic Aud 


Pomona, Cal High School 


20 mat & eve Phoenix, Ariz High 


School Aud 


Al eve 
23 eve 
24 eve 


Jan 
Jan 


Jan 


rium Thea 


27 eve 
nasium 


Jan 


Jan 
Aud 


Jan 


Jan 31 eve 
all 


Feb 1 
Feb 3 
Feb 


Feb 6 
seum 


Feb 7 


eve 


eve 


eve 


eve 


Flagstaff, Ariz College Aud 
Reno, Nev Granada Thea 
Oakland, Cal Civic Audito- 


LeGrande, Ore New Gym- 


29 mat &eve Pocatello, Ia University 


30 mat&eve Logan, Ut Capitol Thea 


Salt Lake City, Ut Kingsbury 


Provo, Ut College Hall 
Pueblo, Colo City Aud 


5 mat & eve Wichita, Kans East HS 


Oklahoma City, Okla Coli- 


Chickasha, Okla Oklahoma 


College Aud 


Feb 8 eve 


Denton, Tex State College for 


Women Aud 


Feb 10 eve 


Feb 11 
Aud 


Feb 13 
Feb 13 
Feb 14 
Feb 15 


eve 


mat 
eve 
eve 


eve 


Austin, Tex Gregory Gym 
Austin, Tex Hogg Memorial 


El Paso, Tex Liberty Hall 
Las Cruces, NM Hadley Hall 
Las Vegas, NM Normal Univ 
Albuquerque, NM High 


School Aud 


Feb 17 eve 
seum 


Feb 18 
Feb 19 
Feb 20 


Feb 21 
Aud 


eve 


eve 


eve 


eve 


Hays, Kans Sheridan Coli- 


Manhattan, Kans College Aud 
Wayne, Neb College Aud 
Peru, Neb College Aud 
Tarkio, Mo Tarkio College 
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1986, continued 


Feb 23 mat Milwaukee, Ill Davidson 
Thea 


Feb 24 eve Appleton, Wis Lawrence Col- 
lege Thea 


Feb 27 eve DeKalb, Ill College Aud 
Feb 28 eve Chicago, Ill Studebaker Thea 


Mar 2 eve Bay City, Mich Central High 
School Aud 


Mar 3 eve Battle Creek, Mich College of 
Physical Education 

Mar 11 eve Slippery Rock, Pa College 
Chapel 

Mar 12 eve Meadville, Pa High School 
Aud 

Mar 13 eve Edinboro, Pa State Teachers 
College 

Mar 16 eve Indiana, Pa Ritz Thea 

Mar 17 eve Philadelphia, Pa Academy of 
Music 

Mar 19 eve Baltimore,Md Lyric Thea 

Mar 20 mat Washington, DC National 
Thea 

Mar 24 eve Brooklyn, NY Academy of 
Music 

Mar 26 eve Salem, Mass Empire Thea 

Apr 2 eve Reading, Pa Orpheum Thea 

Apr 3 eve Richmond, Va Lyric Thea 
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Apr 13 eve Richmond, Ky State Teachers 
College 


Apr 14 eve Knoxville, Tenn Lyric Thea 


Apr 15-16 eves Atlanta, Ga 
Club Aud 


Apr 17 eve Augusta, Ga Tubman Aud 


Women’s 


Apr 18 eve Johnson City, Tenn State 
Teachers College 


Apr 21 eve ‘Tuscaloosa, Ala Morgan Hall 
Apr 22 eve Greenville, Miss High School 


Apr 23 eve Cleveland, Miss State Teach- 
ers College 


Apr 25 eve New Orleans, La Jerusalem 
Temple 


Apr 27 eve Waco, Tex High School Gym 
Apr 28 eve Durant, Okla Main Aud 


Apr 29 eve Wichita Falls, Tex Junior Col- 
lege Aud 


Apr 30 mat & eve Lubbock, Tex 
School Aud 


May 2 eve Corpus Christi, Tex High 
School Aud 


May 4 eve Baton Rouge, La State Uni- 
versity 


May 7 eve Wayne, Neb State Teachers 
College 


May 16 eve Chicago, Ill 
Grand Ballroom 


High 


Stevens Hotel 


adi E d 


—I 


a 


À 


at ce 


6 Fourra Tour, 1936-37 


SHAWN'S GIVING of private lessons inevitably developed into a school 
with whole classes: a School of Dance for Men, officially announced in 
a brochure for the summer of 1936. Through strenuous effort over the 
years, Jacob's Pillow had been supplied with dormitory facilities, although 
it was still primitive in many ways. The lecture-demonstration teas on 
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Friday and Saturdays, beginning July 10-11 1936, continued. At these 
Shawn began to present the choreography of his veteran dancers and cf 
Jess Meeker, his accompanist. The final request program on September 12 
1936 contained a section called “Sports Events,” later to be fully deve- 
oped as Olympiad, a part of O, Libertad! 

In the autumn the Men Dancers performed in Dennis and Cohassez, 
Massachusetts (August 26 and 28) and in Keene, New Hampshire ( Sep- 
tember 1). Two events within the next few months heralded the cor- 
panys coming of age. The first was the group's appearing with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra at Robin Hood Dell in Fairmount Park in Phils- 
delphia. On August 11 the Philadelphia Inquirer recorded that the 
"Ted Shawn Group [was a] Success at Dell . . . ; Ensemble Excellent.” 
There was no comment on Shawn's Hound of Heaven or on the musi 
visualization of the finale from Dvorak’s New World Symphony, but the 
reviewer reported that “the five Primitive Rhythms . . . scored one of the 
major successes of the evening.” This primitive section invariably was 
popular whenever it was performed; so the reviewer’s description 5 
pertinent: 


These “Primitive Rhythms” included a Ponca Indian “dance of fer- 
tility” by five dancers; the Hopi Indian “eagle dance,” expressively 
performed by Shawn, with long white wings; the sinhalese devil dance 
(from Ceylon), with two grotesquely-masked “medicine men” and a 
drum-beater; the Dayak spear dance (from Borneo), superbly per- 
formed by Barton Mumaw; and a Maori war haka, in which war-cries 
by the ensemble heightened the effect. (Aug 11 1936) 


S. Morgan-Powell, the reviewer for the Montreal Daily Star, during th= 
following October agreed that these dances were excellent: 


The [Primitive] dances were marked by a perfection of synchronization 
in rhythm that was at times little short of amazing, and served to reveal 
the perfection of the training, for these rhythms follow no set form; they 
are full of surprising variations, subtleties, and intricacies. The Dayak 
spear dance, by Barton Mumaw, was a tabloid drama done with impec- 
cable precision and authority, and Mr. Shawn in a Hopi Indian eagle 
dance was a poem of grace. Oct 9 1936) 


Shawn was amused to read in the Philadelphia Inquirer that “The place 
of the woman dancer is in the home, when Ted Shawn and his eight mea 
dancers come to town. Last night at Robin Hood Dell Shawn and hs 
group ‘went to town in a program notable for its variety as well as fc 
the excellence of its performance.” 

The second event that marked the company’s coming of age was th» 
publication of an article by Lucien Price in the conservative Atlanti 
Monthly for November 1936. Entitled "All-Man Performance,” it ident= 
fied Shawn with other pioneers in the arts such as Dr Archibald Davisor, 
who “proved with the Harvard Glee Club that college men can sinz 
good music and that people will pay good money to hear them,” and 
Professor George Pierce Baker, who “finding drama on the academi 
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and a devotion that held the audience spellbound, and the Dance of 
the Redeemed by the full ensemble might have been a study for a great 
mediaeval canvas.* It was instinct with a spiritual quality that lent it 
tremendous power. All the negro spirituals were danced perfectly, alike 
as to rhythm and to emotional values. 


And there were no more snide reviews when a house was partially empty; 
rather there was honest regret: “The evening was one to be long remem- 
bered, and it is regrettable that owing to counter-attractions the house 
was not full. Those who did go saw a dance recital that contained much 
of beauty, novelty and charm” (Montreal Daily Star Oct 9 1936). 

During this fourth tour, the Men Dancers company remained at eight 
men with only minor replacements. The tour was as long as the previous 
seasons, with a jump to Havana, Cuba, in January 1937. Meanwhile, 
during the Christmas lay-off, Shawn set up a winter studio near Eustis, 
Florida, where he and the Barton Mumaw family had purchased land. 
There on January 18 Shawn and his dancers and accompanist produced 
their first full evening’s program centered in a single theme. It was 
entitled O, Libertad! and described by Shawn as “a rhythmic biography 
of America.” Ensemble dances performed by the now smoothly working 
group characterized the production. Kinetic Molpai was incorporated as 
the climax of the piece and suggested the future of our country. 

Programs 1, 2, and 3 from the 1935-36 tour remained in the repertoire 
for the 1936-37 tour, and O, Libertad! became Program 4. The four pro- 
grams were presented interchangeably throughout the tour: Program 1 
for the first appearance in a town, Program 2 for the second, Program 3 
for the third, and the new Program 4 for the fourth. 


MH 


Summer 1936 


Ted Shawn and his Men Dancers Barton Mumaw, Frank 
Overlees, Wilbur McCormack, Dennis Landers, Fred Hearn, 
Foster Fitz-Simons, Horace Jones and Fred Howard. Saul 
Caston, conducting the Philadelphia Orchestra 


* Tt was inspired by William Blake, says Shawn. 
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Program 
I 


Ponca Indian Dance  Overlees, 
Landers, McCormack and Hearn 


Mumaw, 


Hopi Indian Eagle Dance Shawn 


Sinhalese Devil Dance Fitz-Simons, Howard 
and Jones 


Dayak Spear Dance Mumaw 
Maori War Haka Shawn and co 


II 


Hound of Heaven Shawn 


III 


Polonaise co of six men 
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Gnossienne Shawn 
Pirate's Island (Shawn / Daniels) co 
Frohsinn Shawn 


Tanzlied Des Pierrot [Pierrot in the Dead City] 
Mumaw 


Allegrias (Shawn / Valverde) Shawn 
Dance of the Redeemed co 


IV 
Finale from The New World (Shawn/ , 
Dvorak) Shawn and co 
ROUTE SHEET 
1936 


Aug 10-11 eves Philadelphia, Pa Robin 
Hood Dell 


Y 


dite 


October 7 1936 through May 8 1937 


Ted Shawn and his Ensemble of Men Dancers Barton 


Mumaw, Frank Overlees, 


Wilbur McCormack, Dennis 


Landers, Fred Hearn, Foster Fitz-Simons, Fred Howard 
and Horace Jones. Frank Delmar replaced Fred Howard in 
February, 1937. Jess Meeker, Pianist 


Program 4 
O, Libertad! (Shawn / Meeker) 
ActI The Past 


Noche Triste de Moctezuma Shawn with 
Mumaw, Landers and co of six men 


Los Hermanos Penitentes Landers with co 


Peonage Overlees, McCormack, Delmar and 
Mumaw 


Hacendado de California Shawn 
The Forty Niners co 


Act II The Present 


Olympiad: The Banner Bearer (Mumaw / 
Meeker) Mumaw; The Cheer Leaders 
(Landers / Meeker) Overlees, Landers and 
McCormack; Decathlon ( Fitz-Simons/Meek- 
er) Fitz-Simons; Fencing (Hearn / Meeker) 
Hearn and Landers; Boxing (McCormack / 
Meeker) McCormack; Basketball (Landers 
/ Meeker) Landers, Mumaw, Hearn, Mc- 
Cormack and Overlees 


War: Call to Arms Shawn; No Man’s Land 
Shawn and co; Return of the Hero Shawn 


The Jazz Decade Mumaw with co 
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Modernism and Credo Shawn 
March of the Veterans of Future Wars co 
Act III The Future 


Kinetic Molpai Shawn and co 


ROUTE SHEET 
1936 


Oct 7 eve Garden City, NY Cherry Val- 
ley School 


Oct 8 eve Montreal, Can Imperial Thea 

Oct 13 eve Augusta, Me High School 
Aud 

Oct 14 eve Boston, Mass Symphony Hall 

Oct 15 eve Waterbury, Conn Women’s 
Club 

Oct 17 eve Ithaca, NY Willard Straight 
Hall 

Oct 20 eve Watertown, NY Junior High 
School Aud 


Oct 21 SAM Oswego, NY State Normal 
School 


Oct 22-23 eves Troy, NY Music Hall 


Oct 27 eve Hamilton, NY Colgate Uni- 
versity 


Oct 29 10:30AM Kutztown, Pa High 
School Aud 


Oct 29 eve Pottsville, Pa 
Aud 


Oct 30 eve Altoona, Penn Roosevelt 
Junior HS 


Nov 2 eve Cleveland, O Masonic Aud 
Nov 8 Newcastle, Pa Cathedral Aud 
Nov 4 Canton, O Lincoln Aud 


Nov 5 Lansing, Mich Demonstration 
Hall 


Nov 8 


Nov 9 
Aud 


Nov 10 


Nov Il eve 
itan Thea 


Nov 12 eve 
Junior HS 


High School 


eve 
eve 


eve 


mat Chicago Blackstone Thea 


eve Mount Vernon, Ia Cornell 


eve Ames, Ia Agricultural Hall 


Minneapolis, Minn Metropol- 


St Cloud, Minn Central 
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Nov 13 eve Virginia, Minn Technical HS 
Aud 


Nov 14 eve Brainerd, Minn Washington 
HS 


Nov 16 10:30 AM Milwaukee. Wis State 
Teachers College 


Nov 16 eve Dubuque, Ia Art Association 


Nov 17 mat & eve Davenport, la High . 
School Gym 


Nov 18 eve Carthage, Ill Carthage Col- 
lege Field House 


Nov 19 eve Muncie, Ind Masonic Temple 


Nov 20 eve Steubenville, O Grant School 
Aud 


Dec 7 eve Orlando, Fla Municipal Aud 


1937 


Jan 4,5,6 eves Havana, Cuba Teatro 
Aud 


8-9 eves Miami, Fla T=mple Thea 
18 eve Eustis, Fla Municipal Aud 
26 eve Johnson City, NY 


28 eve Newark, NJ Mucual Benefit 
Aud 


Jan 
Jan 
Jan 


Jan 


Jan 29 eve Providence, RI 3rown Uni- 
versity 
Jan 30 mat&eve New Haven, Conn Shu- 


bert Thea 


Feb 9 
Aud 


Feb 10 eve Nashville, Tenn Orpheum 
Thea 


Feb 11 eve State College, Mis 
Aud 


Feb 12 eve Baton Rouge, La Louisiana 
State University 


Feb 13 eve New Orleans, La Jerusalem 
Temple 


Feb 16 eve Waco, Tex Baylcr Univ 


Feb 17 eve San Antonio, Tex Municipal 
Aud 


Feb 18 mat &eve Houston, Tez City Aud 


eve Chattanooga, Tenn Municipal 


College 


Feb 19 eve Victoria, Tex 
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Feb 22 eve Ft Worth, Tex Municipal 
Aud 


Feb 23 AM Arlington, Tex North Texas 
Agricultural School 


Feb 23 eve Dallas, Tex McFarlin Me- 
morial Aud 


Feb 25 eve Stillwater, Okla Oklahoma 
A&M 


Mar 1 eve Edmond, Okla Mitchell Hall 


Mar 2 mat&eve Tallequah, Okla North- 
western Teachers College 


Mar 3 Kansas City, Mo Municipal 
Aud Music Hall 


Mar 4 
Aud 


Mar 5 
Mar 7 
Mar 8 
Mar 9 
10 


13 eve 
Mosque 


Mar 15 eve 
Hall 


eve Des Moines, Ia Hoyt Sherman 


Cedar Rapids, Ia Town Hall 
Chicago Studebaker Thea 
Elgin, Il Masonic Temple 
Oxford, O Miami University 
Dayton, O Memorial Hall 
Harrisburg, Pa Lembo 


eve 
mat 
eve 
eve 


eve 


Washington, DC Constitution 

Mar 17 11AM Detroit, Mich Hotel 
Statler-Town Hall 

Mar 18 eve Lima,O High School Aud 

Mar 19 eve Louisville, Ky Memorial Aud 


Mar 20 eve Decatur, Ill Millikin Univer- 
sity 

Mar 22 eve Charleston, Ill Eastern Illi- 
nois State Teachers College 


Mar 23 eve St Louis, Mo Municipal 
Opera House 


Apr 1 eve San Diego, Cal Savoy Thea 
Apr 2 eve Santa Ana, Cal High School 
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Apr 8 mat &eve Los Angeles, Cal 
Philharmonic Aud 


Apr 6 eve San Francisco Veterans’ Aud 

Apr 7 mat & eve San Francisco Veter- 
ans’ Aud 

Apr 10 eve Medford, Ore 

Apr 12 eve Corvallis, Ore Oregon State 
College 

Apr 14 eve Tacoma, Wash Jason Lee 
Aud 

Apr 15 eve Vancouver,BC Empress Thea 

Apr 16 eve Portland, Ore Masonic 
Temple 

Apr 17 eve Seattle, Wash Moore Thea 

Apr 19 AM Cheney, Wash State Normal 
School 

Apr 19 eve Spokane, Wash High School 
Aud 

Apr 20 11AM Moscow, Ida University 
of Idaho 

Apr 21 eve Missoula, Mont Student 
Union Thea 

Apr 22 eve Anaconda, Mont High School 
Aud 

Apr 23 eve Dillon, Mont Normal School 

Apr 24 eve Bozeman, Mont State College 

Apr 26 eve Denver, Colo Auditorium 

Apr 27 eve Colorado Springs, Colo Ute 
Thea 

Apr 28 eve Boulder, Colo Mackey Aud 

Apr 29 eve Laramie, Wyo University of - 
Wyoming Aud 

May 3 mat&eve Concordia, Kans 

May 4 eve Grinnell, Ia Grinnell College 

May 6 eve Buffalo, NY State Teachers , 
College 

May 7 eve Allentown, Pa 

May 8 eve Lynchburg, Va 





lil Ted Shawn and his Men Dancers in Kinetic Molpai, 1936 (Photographs by 
Shapiro, Pittsfield. Maass ! Dunci Collection 





IV Ted Shawn and his Men Dancers (a) in Kinetic Molpai, 1935; (b) in Danza 
Afro-Cubana, 1936 ( Photographs by Shapiro) Dance Collection 





V T 


d Shawn's Men Dancers (a) in “Ponca Indian Dance” from Primitive Rhythms, 


1936; (b) in “Jazz Decade” from O, Libertad! 1937 (Photographs by Shapiro) 
Danes Co lection 
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VI Ted Shawn In “Haci ndado d California” from J. Libertad! second ancl final 
costuming, 1937-38 ( Photograph b Shapiro ) 


Dance Collection 
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7 Frera Tour, 1937-38 


SINCE 1935, Shawn had been teaching summer school at Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee, at the end of each tour. Jess Meeker 
accompanied him. Then immediately Shawn would go to Jacobs Pillow 
to open his School of Dance for Men, which continued throughout the 
summer. Upon repeated requests, he added one week of school for 
women at the end of August 1937. 

On July 9 1937 the fifth season of the lecture-demonstrations began 
with the over-all subject "America's Contribution to the Dance." They 
continued for ten Fridays through September 10, when the annual 
request program included the music visualization of Mozart's Symphony 
in G Minor, first performed the previous week. "Berkshire residents have 
come to consider the Shawn group almost a native product," an article 
in the Berkshire Evening Eagle related: 


They have shown their interest by attending the weekly teas in 
crowds that overflowed the narrow confines of barn-theater at Jacob’s 
Pillow since the first summer, 1933, when, according to an article two 
years later in Time Magazine, "sophisticated observers regarded the 
venture as a freakish experiment, poopoohed the idea that a troupe 
could succeed without women to decorate it. . .. 

The group is no mere collection of artists, living on another plane 
from the community its leader has chosen as his pied-a-terre. Shawn, 
early in his Berkshire residence, had many personal friends here. He 
talked at Rotary luncheons and women's club meetings. He gave a 
recital at the local high school before an audience of 600. His teas were 
intimate friendly affairs, where the dancers passed the sandwiches and 
chatted with the guests. 

Men, brought the first time by their wives, retumed of their own 
accord, and found that the dance, as an exhibition of art, muscular poise 
and coordination, was as exciting as a track meet and a wrestling match. 
They agreed with Shawn, that "dancing is not a sissy art." 

(May 26 1937) 


Summer concerts by the Men Dancers, using programs from the previous 
season, included two (July 22 and August 7) at Kennebunkport, Maine 
and three (August 14, 21, and 28) at the Berkshire Playhouse in Stock- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

The main program for the fall 1937-38 tour was O, Libertad! “Those 
who attended the presentation . . . ," wrote J.D.C. in the Detroit Free 
Press November 13 1937, “witnessed the blossoming into an integrated 
whole of the various bits of dance lore that have been a-growing in 
Shawn's mind for many years. [O, Libertad!] was a highly entertaining 
and amusing narrative of American life and legend.” The Oakland Post- 
Enquirer (California) had agreed on April 7 1937: it “left the audience 
with the feeling that Shawn had caught the spirit of history better than 
the historians.” The Gazette of Montreal, Canada reviewed this major 
dance drama at length on April 4 1938. The sensitive description of the 
reviewer gives a good picture of O, Libertad!, Shawn’s first full evening 
work for the company: 
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O, Libertad! is divided into three parts, “Past,” “Present” and 
“Future.” In the section devoted to the past the time is covered from 
the coming of Christianity to the Aztecs to the days of the “Forty- 
Niners,” “Rhythm in a Goldrush Camp,” as it is called. The second 
part takes in the World War, the jazz decade, depression and recovery, 
an Olympiad symbolizing the age of sports, and what the programme 
calls “Mobilization for Peace.” For the section devoted to the future, 
Mr. Shawn has incorporated his “Kinetic Molpai” which he gave here 
last time. 

“Kinetic Molpai,” which is abstract as opposed to “programme” 
dancing, remains the best thing the Shawn dancers have to offer. It is 
presented in eleven movements, each movement given a title embody- 
ing a mood. Emphasis is placed on composition and the designs are 
often very impressive. The movements are admirably developed in 
succession to each other and are instinctively accepted as parts of a 
whole. The composition is highly stylized and the music blended fully 
into the rhythm of the dance, 

The other acts of the play are more picturesque but less striking from 
the aspect of composition, There is more effort to tell a story and conse- 
quently more pantomime is used. In the first act (past), fine effects are 
achieved with light and shadow in the “Sad Night of Montezuma.” 
“Los Hermanos Penitentes” is a striking idea in which the “Chosen 
One” is scourged and then uplifted as the symbol of the Crucified One. 
In strong contrast is the Forty-Niners, in which the design is built about 
the cheerful square dancing of the gold miners. 

The war episode of the second act is a little disappointing. This kind 
of thing has been tried by other companies, admittedly with not much 
more success. Mr, Shawn himself takes the part of the American soldier 
struggling with the dogs of war, the latter embodied by the group clad 
in bogey costumes — hooded and swathed. The episode is too long. 
The jazz episode is cleverly conceived, the group wearing insipid masks 
and suggesting the well known extravagant dance steps of the 1920's. 

Mr, Shawn symbolizes "Depression" and “Recovery.” He comes on 
clad as a hideous witch and then does a quick change act to appear as 
a beautiful youth clad in gold, etc, It was not quite convincing yester- 
day afternoon. 

The Olympiad, a suite of sports dances, created by various members 
of the group, proved the best episode in this second act. There was a 
good deal of humor in the Cheer Leaders, the Basket Ball business and 
the Boxing episode. It was here in particular that the members of the 
ensemble were given an opportunity to display their athletic prowess. 


(Thomas Archer, Gazette drama and music critic) 


Walter Terry of the Boston Herald (March 12 1938) claimed that 
O, Libertad! “is not only the greatest work [Shawn] has created since 
the inauguration of the all-male ensemble, but it is in most respects the 
greatest dance creation that America has yet produced.” 

Some time before 1935 Shawn had obtained the sponsorship of the 
Horner-Moyer Bureau of Kansas City, under whose agency his group 
had danced all over the United States and in London and Havana. But 
he had never had an official season in New York, where the scene was 
dominated by the burgeoning “modern dance” group and its champion 
John Martin of the Times. In lectures and articles Martin took every 
occasion to advance the principles of the modern group and often cast 
aspersions on what Shawn was doing. In a lecture in Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, on April 6 1938, for example, Martin disallowed the aesthetic 
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validity of the music visualizations in Shawn's repertory: “Ridiculing the 
interpretative and other dances which are attempts to portray the senti- 
ment and meaning of great musical compositions, Mr. Martin said that 
as the scenery is painted for a play after it is written, so music should be 
composed for a dance after it has been conceived.” 

Despite such opposition from so strong a quarter, Shawn's agent, 
L. E. Moyer, decided to book the Men Dancers for five successive 
Sundays at the Majestic Theatre in New York. On February 27 and 
March 6, 13, 20, and 27, 1938, Shawn presented all of his work in a dra- 
matic tour de force that was overwhelming. (The programs are indicated 
in the Route Sheet given below.) The brief reviews were highly compli- 
mentary, the World-Telegram (March 14) finding “technical prowess, 
grace and expressive force” in “each department” and Newsweek 
(March 7) hailing the Silver Jubilee of Shawn's 25th year as a dancing 
star: “At 47 Shawn can hold his own as one of America’s top male 
dancers — few have lasted so long.” 

In the Times (April 10) John Martin conceded that “The recent season 
of Ted Shawn and his company of men dancers at the Majestic Theatre 
served to reveal as expert an ensemble as has been seen in many a day.” 
By this time another critic, Walter Terry, writing in the Boston Herald 
(March 11) could speak with equal authority: 


Is Ted Shawn truly great? Is he a profound artist or a super showman? 
Is he still a leader in the dance, or should he be rated as an old-timer? 
These questions are rarely discussed, for Shawn has been with us so 
long that it is natural for us to take him for granted. But Ted Shawn 
has not been a leading dancer for almost 25 years just because he can 
put on a good show. In these days when youth and novelty are at a 
premium, Shawn, at the age of 46, is still at the helm of the American 
dance. 


Terry's review goes on to analyze Shawn's attributes: 


The man himself is brilliant, witty and learned; rebellious, progressive 
and courageous. And from these qualities springs his mastery of his art. 
Under his leadership the male dance has become masculine; he has 
enriched the art of the dance by his use of American thematic material; 
and he has made his dance a vital part of modern life by his use of 
contemporary themes. 

Shawn is a master showman, but at the same time he is a profound 
artist. The dance of today is housed in the theater, and consequently it 
must take on the characteristics of the theater — the result is the theatri- 
cal dance. Shawn projects his ideas dramatically; he highlights his char- 
acters with brilliant costumes; he uses pictorial designs and virtuosic 
movement not only for their visual satisfaction, but also for their power 
to project and accent a profound idea. 


In this state of affairs Terry sees Shawn’s popularity: 


Therein lies the clue to his great popularity, for those who desire 
colorful entertainment, the brilliant and athletic surface is enough; for 
those who wish the deep inspiration of art, they need only look within 
the theatrical frame and into the heart of the picture itself. The dance 
of Ted Shawn is only as profound — as the beholder himself, 
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One can look at "The Molpai" as a series of masterful and exciting 
movement sequences ending in a group of virtuosic solos. But there is 
a great deal more there if one wants to see it. 'The sections devoted to 
"Strife," "Love" and "Death" are not limited to any one time in history 
nor to any specific location. These elemental truths concern every man, 
and as Shawn dances them they are truly abstract, for the beholder 
may receive them in terms of his own knowledge and experience of strife 


and love and death. 


Terry closes with a fitting summary: "We should be proud of Shawn, the 
choreographer, the dancer, the director and the educator, for he has 
united the clean and vital athletics of modern America with the pro- 
fundity of ageless art, giving us a truly great American dance." 





October 6 1937 through December 20 1937 


Ted Shawn and his Ensemble of Men Dancers Barton 
Mumaw, Frank Overlees, Wilbur McCormack, Dennis, 
Landers, Fred Hearn, Foster Fitz-Simons, Frank Delmar and 
John Delmar. Jess Meeker, Pianist 


Program | * 
O, Libertad! 
Act I The Past 


Nocho Triste de Moctezuma Shawn with 
Mumaw, Landers and co of six men 


Los Hermanos Penitentes Landers with co 


Peonage Overlees, McCormack, F. Delmar 
and Mumaw 


Hacendado de California Shawn 
The Forty Niners co 

Act II The Present 
Campus — 1914 


War: Call to Arms Shawn; No Man’s Land 
Shawn with co; Return of the Hero Shawn 


The Jazz Decade Mumaw with co 


Depression and Credo Shawn 


Olympiad: The Banner Bearer Mumaw; The 
Cheer Leaders Overlees, Landers and Mc- 
Cormack; Decathlon Fitz-Simons; Fencing 
Hearn and Landers; Boxing McCormack; 
Basketball Landers, Hearn, Mumaw, Mc- 
Cormack and Overlees 


Mobilization for Peace Shawn with co 
Act IIl The Future 
Kinetic Molpai Shawn with co 


ROUTE SHEET 
1937 


Oct 6 eve Storrs, Conn Connecticut 
State College 


Oct 20 10:15 AM Pittsfield, Mass 
field HS 


Pitts- 


* Program 1 was presented throughout the entire tour, except on the isolated dates noted below. 
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Oct 20 eve 
Thea 


Oct 21 mat 


Springfield, Mass Broadway 


& eve Springfield, Mass 


Broadway Thea 


Oct 22 eve Hartford, Conn Bushnell Aud 

Oct 25 eve Albany, NY Philip Livingston 
HS 

Oct 26 eve Canton, NY St Lawrence Univ 

Oct 27 eve Keuka Park, NY High School 
Aud 

Oct 28 eve Rochester, NY Eastman Thea 

Oct 29 eve Pittsburgh, Pa Carnegie 
Music Hall 

Nov 1 mat Sewickley, Pa Edgeworth 
Club 

Nov 2 eve Ann Arbor, Mich Hill Aud 

Nov 3 eve Rockford, Ill Shrine Temple 

Nov 4 eve Des Moines, Ia Coliseum 

Nov 5 eve Hannibal, Mo High School 
Aud 


Nov 6 eve Springfield, Ill High School 


Aud 


Nov 8 eve Milwaukee, Wis Pabst Thea 


Nov 9 
Aud 


Nov 11 eve 
Aud 


Nov 12 eve 
Temple 

Nov 13 eve 
Aud 


Nov 15 eve 
Aud 


Nov 16 eve 
Thea 


Noo 17 eve 
Teachers 


Nov 18 mat 
Aud 


eve 


Kalamazoo, Mich Central HS 
Lansing, Mich Eastern HS 
Detroit, Mich Masonic 

Pontiac, Mich High School 
Grand Rapids, Mich Civic 
South Bend, Ind Granada 


Macomb, Ill Western State 
College 


& eve Waterloo, la West HS 
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Nov 19 eve Beatrice, Neb Junior High 
Aud 


Nov 20 eve Tarkio, Mo Tarkio College 


Nov 22 8:40 & 10:00 AM Omaha, Neb 
Technical High School 


Nov 22 eve Kearney, Neb State Teachers 
College 


Nov 23 10:15AM Omaha, Neb Benson 
High School 


Nov 23 mat Omaha, Neb North HS 


Nov 24 mat & eve Sioux Falls, SD Coli- 
seum 


Nov 29 eve Enid, Okla Education Bldg 


Dec 1 eve Hays, Kans State Teachers 
College 


Dec 2 eve Goodwell, Okla State Teach- 
ers College 


Dec 4 Dallas, Tex New Little Thea 


Dec 6 eve Edmond, Okla State Teachers 
College 


Dec 7 eve 
Women 


Dec 8 eve Nacogdoches, Tex High 
School Aud 


Dec 9 eve Shreveport, La Byrd HS Aud 


Dec 10 eve College Station, Tex 
À & M 


Dec 11 eve San Antonio, Tex Jefferson HS 
Aud 


Dec 13 eve Harlingen, Tex Civic Aud 


Dec 14 eve Kingsville, Tex School of Arts 
& Industries Gym - 


Dec 15 mat&eve Houston, Tex City Aud 


eve 


Denton, Tex State College for 


Texas 


Dec 16 eve Waco, Tex Baylor Univ 
Dec 17 eve Abilene, Tex Hardin-Simmons 


Univ 


Dec 20 eve New Orleans, La City Aud 
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February 1 1938 Concert 


Program 2 


I 
Music Visualizations 


Rhapsody, Op 119 No 4 Shawn with Mumaw, 
Overlees, McCormack and Landers 


Sixth Prelude from The Well-Tempered Clavi- 
chord and Two Part Invention No 4 Mu- 
maw, Overlees, McCormack and Landers 


Three Part Invention No 12 Shawn and co 
Polonaise co of six 
IT 
Primitive and Folk Themes 


Japanese Rickshaw Coolies Mumaw, Landers 
and McCormack 


Invocation to the Thunderbird Shawn 


Osage-Pawnee Dance of Greeting Overlees, 
McCormack, Landers and Hearn 


Fetish Mumaw 


Turkey in the Straw McCormack 

Flamenco Dances Shawn 

The French Sailor Mumaw 

Workers’ Songs of Middle Europe Overlees, 
Landers, Hearn and Fitz-Simons 


III 
Religious Dances 
The Mevlevi Dervish Shawn 


Brother Bernard, Brother Lawrence, Brother 
Masseo Hearn, Landers and Fitz-Simons 


O Brother Sun and Sister Moon Shawn 
The Dance of the Redeemed co 


Three Negro Spirituals [Negro Spirituals II]: 
Nobody Knows de Trouble Ive Seen 
Shawn; Go Down, Moses Shawn with Over- 
lees, McCormack and Landers; Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot Shawn with co of six 


1938 


Feb 1 eve Eustis, Fla Community Bldg 


February 2 1938 * through February 25 1938 


ROUTE SHEET 
Feb 2 
Feb 6 
Feb 7 


Feb 10 
Club 


Feb 12 evef Miami Beach, Fla Surf Club 


eve Eustis, Fla Women’s Club 
eve Miami, Fla Federal Thea 

eve Winter Park, Fla High School 
eve Palm Beach, Fla Everglades 


Feb 17 eve Valdosta, Ga 

Feb 21 eve Columbia,SC Drayton Hall 

Feb 22 eve Columbia,SC Drayton Hall 

Feb 23 eve Greensboro, NC 

Feb 24 eve Hampton, W Va Hampton 
Institute 

Feb 25 eve Norflok, Va Blair HS 


First New York Concert, February 27 1938 


O Libertad! 
Feb 27 eve New York Majestic Thea 


* Program 1 was resumed. 


+ On Feb 12 1938 Shawn performed his Flamenco Dances alone at a Spanish Gala. 
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March 1 1988* through March 5 1938 


Route SHEET 
Mar 1 eve Canton, O Lincoln HS Aud 


Mar 2 9:45 AM Alliance, O Mt Union 
College 


Mar 2 eve Cleveland,O Masonic Aud 

Mar 3 eve Youngstown, O Stambaugh Aud 

Mar 5 eve Swarthmore, Pa Swarthmore 
Aud 


Second New York Concert, March 6 1988 


Program 3 


J 
Music Visualizations 
Polonaise co 


Sixth Prelude from The Well-Tempered Clavi- 
chord and Two Part Invention, No 4 Mum- 
aw, Overlees, McCormack and Landers 


Rhapsody, Op 119 No 4 Shawn and co 


II 
John Brown Sees the Glory Shawn 


III 


Primitive and Folk Themes (Play, Labor and 
War) 


Japanese Rickshaw Coolies Mumaw, Landers 
and McCormack 


Invocation to the Thunderbird Shawn 


Osage-Pawnee Dance of Greeting Overlees, 
McCormack, Landers and Hearn 


Fetish Mumaw 
Turkey in the Straw McCormack 


Flamenco Dances Shawn 
The Camel Boys Hearn and Fitz-Simons 
The French Sailor Mumaw 


Workers’ Songs of Middle Europe Overlees, 
Landers, Hearn and Fitz-Simons 


Spear Dance — Japonesque [Japanese Spear 
Dance] Shawn 


Cutting the Sugar Cane Mumaw, Overlees, 
McCormack and Landers 


IV 
Religious Dances 


O Brother Sun and Sister Moon Shawn 


Dance of the Redeemed co 


Three Negro Spirituals [Negro Spirituals II]: 
Nobody Knows de Trouble I've Seen 
Shawn; Go Dawn Moses Shawn with Over- 
lees, McCormack and Landers; Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot Shawn with co of six 


1938 


Mar 6 eve New York Majestic Thea 


March 8 1938 * through March 12 1938 


ROUTE SHEET 
Mar 8 eve Newark, Del Mitchell Hall 


Mar 1l eve Boston John Hancock Hall 
Mar 12 mat & eve Boston John Hancock Hall 


(To be continued) 


* Program 1 was resumed. 


Two Editors and John G. Whittier 
(Willis G. and Lewis G. Clark) 


By Jonn HEPLER 
Central Michigan University 


EITHER Leslie W. Dunlap, editor of the Clark letters, nor Samuel T. 
Pickard, an editor and one of the biographers of Whittier, prints any 
correspondence between the New York journalists, Willis G. and Lewis G. 
Clark, and the Massachusetts poet and abolitionist, John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier.1 Yet there are two manuscript letters addressed to Whittier among the 
letters from Oak Knoll, Whittier’s home in Danvers, Massachusetts, where 
he spent the closing year of his life. The first one is dated August 12 1829 
and is signed by Willis Gaylord Clark. The second is dated December 7 
1840 and is signed by Lewis Gaylord Clark. 

Although no return letters from Whittier are in the collection,’ both the 
Clark manuscripts indicate that a warm friendship existed between the 
brothers and Whittier. In addition, the assessment of contemporary writers 
and the frankness of the Clarks reveal the intensity and earnestness of the 
two young editors, at least as they correspond with Whittier who was a year 
older than they.? 

The 1829 letter, written from Philadelphia and marked "Confidential," 
came to Whittier from Willis Gaylord Clark, who earned a reputation as 
poet, editor, and publicist.* Born in 1808 at Otisco, New York, he was estab- 
lished in Philadelphia in 1830 and soon joined the staff of Relf's Philadelphia 
Gazette. He became an outstanding editor and, through contributions to 
leading literary monthlies, "the foremost poet of his day." In addition, he 
frequently contributed to his brother's famed Knickerbocker magazine for 
which he conducted a column called Ollapodianna. He was among the 
earliest advocates of international copyright regulations. 


1 The Letters of Willis Gaylord Clark and Lewis Gaylord Clark (The New York Public Library, 
New York 1940); Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier, 2 vols (Houghton, Mifflin and 
Co, Boston 1894). Nor does John Albree, who edited Whittier Correspondence (from the Oak 
Knoll Collections, 1830-1892), Essex Book and Print Club, Salem, Mass 1911, mention any such 
correspondence. 

2 Some 554 ms letters to and from the poet Whittier form the collection of the Clark Historical 
Collection at Central Michigan University Library. 

8 Whittier was born on December 17 1807. The Clarks, who were twins, were born on Octo- 
ber 5 1808. 


4 DAB iv 149. 
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The following letter deals with some contemporary writers, chief of whom 
is Nathaniel Parker Willis, who, at the time of this letter, was twenty-three 
years old. He is called by his biographer, next to Cooper, “one of the most 
abused men of letters in America.” 5 In fact, the earliest letter in Dunlap's 
volume (p 23-24) — a letter addressed to another journalist — deals harshly 
with Willis. Apparently, the bitterness about Willis sprang from his rapid 
rise to literary eminence, although Frank Luther Mott, in discussing Willis, 
writes: “He had something of a reputation as a fop and coxcomb, he had 
the misfortune to be good-looking and to know it, and he wore fine clothes 
carefully. Moreover, he had a pretty gift for satire, and it rather amused him 
to make enemies.” ê 


Philadelphia, Wednesday Morning 
August 12, 1829 
Confidential 
Strictly 
My dear Whittier: 


Although your letter was “long in coming,” it was none the less accept- 
able when it did arrive; — it was so acceptable that I was prone to open 
it on the Post Office steps; hoping to twig, in the way of rhyme, some 
“thoughts what breathed, and words what burnt”: — and if I was mis- 
taken in that there was no mistake in the prose. I hasten to answer it; — 
and hope my scrawl will find you in the delightful country, where 
thought is as pure as the scenery which provokes it, and where the light 
of rise steals in upon the spirit like the morning hues of summer. 
— Ahem! — 

I am going to take your letter in course; — and therefore firstly, let me 
thank you for your description of that biped N. P. Willis. He is just such 
a man as God has given me a spirit to despise with that unfeigned and 
unmeasured contempt, of which there is no shore or bottom. His outer 
man is a decided emblem of the inner. You say we “shall not dispute 
about the inner.” l'faith, I do not think we shall: for I am inclined to 
fancy that our opinions do not vary. I am the last one to deny that the 
young man has displayed considerable talent; — in truth, one year ago 
I thought he was “a giant”; but that time has gone by. I thought I saw 
in his writings a high promise; — but that promise has departed. I thought 
from some of his pieces in the first Legendary * that he was about throw- 
ing away the obscurity and the faults which clouded much that was 
beautiful in his early affairs; — that he was about to blend feeling and a 
little sublimity with his rhymes. I was mistaken. — Let those who think 
me cynical in this matter, or hypercritical, look at a review of Willis 


5 Kenneth LeRoy Daughrity, “The Life and Work of Nathaniel Parker Willis” (unpublished 
dissertation, University of Virginia, Charlottesville 1935) p 121. 


6 A History of American Magazines, 1741-1850 (Harvard University Press 1957) 1 577. 
7 Willis contributed to the periodical The Legendary (Daughrity 123). 
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which I wrote a year ago. Every piece he has written has grown worse 
and worse, contrary to what I prophesied and hoped. To use the lan- 
guage of the North American,® he had “set up on a small stock of ideas” 
and has run ashore. My knowledge of writers with whom Willis is so 
much delighted, has proved to me that he is an abominable plagiarist. 
You speak of the article called “Morning.” It is a sweet thing, with the 
exception of “my brow so bathingly.” — That is flat; the rest is beautiful. 
And I will be able to show you, in two or three weeks, that it is half a 
plagiarism. I can take any one of Willis’ pieces, and show you where he 
has stolen from Barry Cornwall, Wordsworth and Shakspeare? He 
shows taste in blending them together; — as for genius, I do not think 
he has any immoderate quantity. When his feelings were fresh, and his 
memory vivid, he wrote well; Shakspeare, and the others, had their best 
and clearest images embalmed in his mind; — he has worn them out; — 
and that solely by repetition. A month or so ago, I fell on the original of 
his “Dawn”; — and I believe it was in Shakspeare. I am Confident I 
shall yet find it. The sweets being betrayed and the invisible finger of the 
wind are not original. These things, coupled with his appalling 
affection, have sunk him greatly in my estimation as a writer; — coming 
in contact with him by letter, has made me despise him as a man. 

You say Rockwell is a fine fellow. I thought so once; but I now think 
him a hypocrite and sycophant. I will proceed to give you my reasons, 
and if you do not think so too I will retract all, and call him an ingenuous 
and independent young man. 

In the first place it is necessary to say a few words about N. P. Willis, 
for thereby, — and not unlike a tail, hangs Rockwell? When Willis 
began the Legendary I wrote some for it, and he thereupon wrote Me. 
He spoke in the most Eulogizing terms of my affairs and wished a con- 
tinuance. We corresponded then regularly; — and his letters were all 
affectation and ostentation. He wrote some articles for the “Port Folio,” 
for which its rascally proprietor was to pay him $5 per article, although 
I was willing to write for the Legendary for nought. When his maga- 
zine was started or before, Rockwell had puffed him in the Statesman, 
and wrote for his “Mag.” This though all for interest sake in R. was cer- 
tainly kind and deserved Willis thanks. Rockwell had always been my 
friend; He used to send me pieces at the Onondaga Academy N. Y. which 
I caused to be inserted in the Onona Journal — though some of them 
were so miserable that I wrote articles myself to gratify him, and pub- 
lished them with his signature to gratify his ambition of having in print 
— for his own, many of them were not fitt. At this time I was intimate 
with J. R. Sutermarsten [?], and wrote considerable. Well, Willis when 
he commenced his magazine wished me to furnish Reviews, ect [sic]. I 





8 Le., The North American Review: see note 11. 
9 Daughrity does not touch on Clark’s charge that Willis plagiarized from the English poets. 


10 Probably H. W. Rockwell, the Utica, N. Y., poet who is mentioned with Willis as a “most 
servile lick-spittle” (Dunlap 26). 
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offered to write one on Fairfield “ but he would not accept it, he said, 
or rather, “he wished I would try something where my sympathies would 
assist me.” As Mr. Brooks had lately sent me a copy of his & his wife's 
poems, at Willis’ request I wrote a review of them. I had previously 
sent a piece of poetry to the Mag. and W. had returned answer that it 
was in short his answer was all Eulogies. I sent the article in time 
for the first number if I mistake not. Well, he, (after promising privately 
that it should certainly appear in No. 2) never inserted it even in the 3? 
while one which Morris 1? wrote long after was published. This I should 
have pardoned if he had not plagiarised from a piece which I sent him, 
to embellish his "Fancy Ball" He also, out of pure jealousy to J. G. 
Brooks, (as I believe, and as Brooks himself said in a letter to me,) cur- 
tailed my Review, — spoilt it — and put words in my mouth respecting 
B's merits, which I never wrote, and would be ashamed to own. That 
step offended both Brooks and myself. I should however, have passed 
it all by, had it not been for my friendship for Rockwell. While R. was 
writing for Willis, and doing his best for him, piling up big words, and 
telling all about the Sea, Willis wrote to Morris, that "Rockwell was a 
clumsy mechanic, without air or ton and that he could not be pre- 
vailed on to speak to him in the street.” When I heard this out of pure 
friendship for Rockwell, I RESENTED what I supposed HE would resent; 
and making the affair of my poem and Review an Excuse for breaking 
with W. I wrote him a spirited Letter. What did Rockwell do, when I told 
him, (as I was permitted to do) WHY I broke with Willis? He sus- 
MITTED like a Spanien to Willis, and sided with him, against meP — 
He has left an old friend, who took his part, to subserve his own interest 
by hanging to the skirts of one who used him as a tool only, and who 
[would] !? sooner cut his throat, than introduce him into society. [He or 
They] lost my friendship, (not publicly tho’) by that paltry act. — Rock- 
well is a Spaniel; He is exceeding ignorant; — [and] though he has some 
natural wit, he has little poetry in him except wild imaginations about 
the sea, in defiance of grammar and the King's English. He is a suppli- 
ant; — cringing and fawning; — and that I can not bear. Do you recollect 
how soon he turned from abusing my friend Morris to praising him. 
From one week to another he faixly blackguarded him; — finally in the 
course of one week he turned about with the most [ ] all for INTEREST; 
and that is the [ — .] When a person is my friend, I am warm and un- 
alterable; — when he becomes a sneak, I "cut" him. It is only a little 
while ago, since Rockwell wrote to Morris, that Willis had inculcated on 
him a distinct air and manner; that he was now going to be one of the 
ton, and had given his tailor directions to that effect. How does this 





11 Sumner L. Fairfield (1803-1844) editor of The North American Review between 1832 and 
1838. DAB vx 258—259. 

12 George Pope Morris (1802-1864) editor of The New York Mirror, a long-time friend of 
Willis, who in 1827 said that "as a poet he [Willis] stands among the first in our country" 
( Daughrity 63). 

18 From here on the ms is torn. 
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compare with W’s statement? I am sorry to speak thus but it is truth; 
— and I give it to you as a profound secret. 

I was astonished when I saw you had left the Manufacturer.!* Rock- 
well wrote to Morris (this is confidential) that it was in consequence of 
an attack upon you in the “Mercury.” I saw the article, but I know you 
are not so great a fool as that; I will do you the justice to believe that you 
regarded the silly thing with contempt. Your late poem in the “Album” 
was a grand affair. I shall in the course of the fall write a review of you 
for some of our periodicals. I wish I had room to particularize some 
admirable passages in your late Poems for the Album.!5 — “When soul- 
less wretches Dregs of Earth Tread out the holy light of mind” is noble 
indeed. Willis NEVER wrote such. Your name shall be inserted on our 
mail book — I will send to Mr Garrison, (or let him first, to us) — and 
exchange. — I had a letter yesterday from Peabody. (W.B.O.P.) He is 
a master-spirit. My sheet is full; — in my next something for "Exeter"; — 
in your next, something for “Star.” 


Ever Truly Thine 
WILLIS GAYLORD CLARK 


I wish you had sent me “The Burial of Abner;” 18 — it was a noble 
thing. I like it well. Do excuse the sameness of this; — it is all on a worth- 
less topic; — but I wish you to know why I despise Willis and his hanger- 
on, Rockwell. — Hereafter I will write better. Lewis desires to be remem- 
bered to you. I told Robert about the Album; and he says it shall be 
done. [ ] " You see I fill my letter up to the brim; — Go ye, and do 
likewise. Let me hear from you soon; I prithee; — let me hear soon; — 
You are in the Country and have leisure. — 

WGC. 


As you are acquainted with Buckingham,!? I will at some future time 
send you a piece, which if you will you may enclose for his paper. Fare- 
well. 


The second letter, written by Lewis Gaylord Clark, is dated New York 
"Dec. 7, '40." At the time, Lewis Clark was editing the famed Knickerbocker 
which with a friend he had purchased in the spring of 1884. Lewis remained 
editor until 18612? He inaugurated the "Editors Table" department and 
earned the respectful title “Clark of the Knickerbocker.” He attempted to 


14 The American Manufacturer which Whittier edited between January and August, 1829, in 
Boston (Currier, Bibliography 443-444). 


15 In 1829 he had published three poems in the Philadelphia Album: “The Spirit of the Pesti- 
lence,” July 1; "To A Lady" (Version B) August 5; and "The Bridal,” August 19. None of these 
appears ín the collected editions. 


16 The poem appeared August 6 1829 in The American Manufacturer of Boston (Currier, Bibli- 
ography 218). 

17 'The ms is torn. 

18 Joseph T. and Edwin Buckingham published the New England Magazine ( Daughrity ). 

19 DAB rv 137-138. Mott devotes a chapter to the Knickerbocker and Clark’s work. 
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bring the “best” writers to his pages. Although his brother, Willis G., died 
in 1841 at the age of 33, Clark lived until 1878. 

This letter deals with a Whittier poem, “The Norseman,” which appeared 
in the January 1841 issue under the heading “Wayside Passages, No. 1.” *° 
Clark and Whittier had been friends since the early 1830s when Whittier had 
edited The New England Review. Clark’s promise of payment might have 
gone unfulfilled, for he was constantly in dire financial straits because of 
both a paucity of subscribers and subscriber delinquency.” 


New York, Dec. 7, 40. 
My Dear Whittier: 

I seize the very first moment I have been able to command, since the 
receipt of your most welcome letter, to say how glad I am to number 
you in our corps of writers. “The Norseman” was so good, that I at once 
determined to preserve it for our January number, which will appear 
in all the glory of new types, and will contain articles from Washington 
Irving, Cass, our Minister at Paris, Halleck, Bryant, Longfellow, Sander- 
son, “Our American in Paris,” Willis, Judge Hall, ete; in short, my dear 
“Whit” — (as we used to say in Hartford, what time you and I drank in 
the beauty of that valley and the blue hills that afar off encircle it — 
when you “lived to old Uncle Lars — dont you ’member’?) — it will 
be such a galaxy of American talent as never distinguished any one 
number of the “Old Knick” before. The “Wayside Passage” is one of your 
best efforts. When our Jan number appears, we shall send you $10 or 
$15 for it. I hope you will not be costive, but have a “Passage” often, 
wherewith to enrich our literary soil. Hard as the “hard times” are, and 
rascally as about $10,000 dollars’ worth of delinquents use us, you shall 
always be satisfactorily remunerated for your favors. 

When you come to New-York, Whittier, I wish you wouldnt fail to 
come and see me — and my little family, at 138 Henry-St. I should be 
glad to make you welcome. Willis is still in Philad*, with his little 
motherless boy — a perfect cherub.?? His duties in the Gazette leave 
him little time for the Knickerbocker; and truth to say, his health is 
rather precarious. 

I should not forget to say, that I thank your sister for her excellent 
lines.?3 They will soon appear. Oh, ho! So “it runs in the family,” does it? 


Very Truly Your Friend, 
L. GAYLORD CLARK. 
J. G. Whittier, Esq. 


20 Thomas Franklin Currier, A Bibliography of John Greenleaf Whittier (Harvard University 
Press 1937) 310. 


21 Dunlap 14. 


22 Willis was editing the Philadelphia Gazette. The motherless boy was Willis, Jr, born in 1837. 
His mother had died in December 1838. The boy lived only to the age of 16. (Dunlap 9-10.) 


#3 In her day, Elizabeth Whittier achieved some recognition as a poet. 
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William Kent’s Career as Literary Illustrator 


By Jerrrey P. ErcHHOoLz 
Yale University 


ILLIAM KENT (16847-1748), famous in the Augustan age as 

architect, decorator, landscape gardener, painter, and literary illus- 
trator, is remarkable for the wide range of his endeavors alone. His reputa- 
tion today, though considerably diminished, is justified by his important 
contributions as architect to the neo-Palladian movement in England and 
as gardener to the evolution of the picturesque garden. As graphic artist, 
however, Kent is not considered an original talent. 

Yet his career as literary illustrator, which has thus far received little 
attention, does merit study for several reasons.! First of all, his works of 
illustration span his entire creative period in England, from 1719 to his 
death in 1748; they reflect not only the variety of Kent’s undertakings but 
also the aesthetic taste of the period, on which the artist had a great influ- 
ence, Secondly, Kent associated and worked with major poets of the Augus- 
tan age — John Gay, Alexander Pope, and James Thomson. His illustrations 
for their poems are often suggestive from the point of view of literary his- 
tory and criticism. Although not highly literate himself, Kent apparently 
possessed the compensating virtue of congeniality, the ability to satisfy the 
tastes and demands of those educated persons for whom he worked. 

In tracing Kent’s career as literary illustrator, I shall discuss two chief 
aspects of his work, the neo-classic and the grotesque. These general terms 
will be applied mainly to the graphic style of his engravings, but in some 
measure also to Kent’s basic approach to the problem of selecting and 
ordering poetic materials for the purpose of illustration. The essential char- 
acteristics of Kent’s neo-classic mode are the following: the use of rational 
proportions in drawing the human figure; the presence of allegorical figures 
done in the manner of Italian baroque painting; normal perspective in the 
composition of scenes, especially landscapes; the unifying of diverse sub- 
jects upon a coherent pattern in a single illustration. The characteristics of 
1 Margaret Jourdain devotes only one paragraph to the illustrations in her comprehensive study, 
The Work of William Kent (London 1948) 73. Kent’s plates for James Thomson’s Seasons are 
treated in Ralph Cohen’s The Art of Discrimination: Thomson’s The Seasons and the Language 
of Criticism (Berkeley 1964) 251-265. Brief discussions are found in the following: Edgar 
Breitenbach, “The Bibliography of Illustrated Books,” Library Association Record, Fourth 
Series, 1 (May 1935) 176-185; Iolo Williams, "English Book Illustration,” Library, Fourth Series, 
xvu (1937), 1-21; Bertrand H. Bronson, Printing as an Index of Taste in Eighteenth-Century 


England (New York, The New York Public Library 1963). [This illustrated booklet is still in 
print. — Ed.] 
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Kent’s grotesque mode are these: disproportion in the drawing of the human 
figure; the presence of fantastic scenes and creatures; elaborate and fanciful 
decoration of artifacts; the use of deceptive perspectives in the composition 
of landscapes with finely detailed features. 

As the reader may gather, Kent’s grotesque mode is, to some extent, the 
obverse of his neo-classic; for it largely consists in the artist’s abandoning 
certain techniques that one expects to find in a neo-classic work. Insofar as 
this is true, the grotesque remains a minor mode, dependent for its effect 
upon the neo-classicism from which it departs. By the middle of the eight- 
eenth century, it acquires its special province and subject matter — the 
gothic. In Kent’s work for Spenser’s Faerie Queene, we shall see how his 
representation of Nature and of gothic chivalry reveals the merging of the 
grotesque mode with other developments in eighteenth-century culture — 
the taste for picturesque gardening and the antiquarian interest in the 
medieval period. 

In the following sections of this essay, I shall consider, in turn, Kent's 
works in the neo-classic and then the grotesque and gothic modes. In this 
fashion, it will be possible to indicate, finally, certain connections between 
the culture of the Augustan period, in which Kent played a prominent and 
versatile role, and the growth of romanticism in the latter part of the cen- 
tury, a development to which Kent indirectly contributed. 


The Neo-Classic Mode: Some Images of Pastoral 


Kent's earliest production as illustrator is the designs for the two quarto 
volumes of John Gay's Poems on Several Occasions (1720). Although the 
drawing in these is decidedly poor and the style often insipid, the illustra- 
tions are of interest as examples of the Augustan neo-classicism with which 
Kent’s artistic career begins. However, before considering the relation be- 
tween picture and poem in Gay's volumes, let us trace the social relations 
which constitute a significant background to Kent's work and which enabled 
the artist to become illustrator to the foremost poets of the age. 

For the collaboration of Gay and Kent, the influential Third Earl of Burl- 
ington, their common patron, was responsible. In 1714, while studying in 
Rome with the Italian master Benedetto Luti, Kent received this message 
from his early benefactor, Burrell Massingberd: 


When Ld. Burlington comes you will I hope have his encouragement 
because he loves pictures mightily and if I had not been so unfortunate 
as to be out of town all ye time from his first resolution to travel to ye 
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time of his setting out, I had been introduced to him and would have 
recommended you, and also his assistance to bring over a box of pictures, 
but I hope your own worth will accomplish ye first and then I shall 
depend upon you for ye latter .. . I have nothing to add but to beg you'll 
study and not think of coming over donec Raphael Secundus eris.? 


Kent did, in fact, manage to establish himself in Lord Burlington's favor; 
and their intimacy grew and endured until the last years of the artist's life, 
when some breach strangely developed.? The publication of The Designs of 
Inigo Jones in 1727 was their joint effort, intended to promote neo-Palladian- 
ism in English architecture. It was through Burlington's circle that Kent 
became acquainted with the poets John Gay and Alexander Pope in 1719, 
and then with James Thomson some years later.* 

In the "Epistle to Paul Methuen," first published in the 1720 Poems on 
Several Occasions, John Gay paid his tribute to the illustrator of his volumes: 


Why didst thou, Kent, forgo thy native land, 

To emulate in picture Raphael's hand? 

Think'st thou for this to raise thy name at home? 
Go back, adorn the palaces of Rome; 

There on the walls let thy just labours shine, 
And Raphael live again in thy design. 

Yet stay awhile; call all thy genius forth, 

For Burlington unbyass'd knows thy worth; 

His judgement in thy master-strokes can trace 
Titian’s strong fire and Guido's softer grace; 
But, oh consider, e'er thy works appear, 

Canst thou unhurt the tongue of envy hear? 
Censure will blame, her breath was ever spent 
To blast the laurels of the Eminent. (lines 51-64) 


e 22 


Apparently Massingberd’s prophecy — “donec Raphael Secundus eris” — 
was not forgotten by Kent’s associates, who very much anticipated his 


2 Quoted from Jourdain, William Kent 28-29. 


8 See The Notebooks of George Vertue, Publications of The Walpole Society, xxu (Oxford 
1947) 140-141. 


4 An affectionate portrait of Kent is found in Pope’s letter to Lord Burlington (27 Nov 1736): 
“The greatest news I have to tell you is that the Signior is in perfect tranquillity, enjoying his 
own Being, & is become a happy but plumper copy of General Dormer. In sweetness of manners, 
he is allowed on all hands to be a mere Ludovico Dolce. We dined together upon Pictures, Made- 
moiselle du Parc, and a Mummy. I go frequently to him, not only thro’ the affection I bear him 
& the Respect I pay to his Genius, but in good earnest to learn what I can, & as often as I can, 
of your self & my Lady . . ." (The Correspondence of Alexander Pope, ed George Sherburn, 
Oxford 1956, Vol 1v of 5 vols, p 43—44). For a full account of the artistic relations of Pope and 
Kent, see William K. Wimsatt, The Portraits of Alexander Pope (New Haven 1965) 107—136. 
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initiating a renaissance in English painting.’ But the artist, though he always 
considered himself a connoisseur of “ye Italian gusto” (his own phrase ), was 
not the native son who could equal the Italian masters. 

William Hogarth’s engraving Masquerades and Operas (February 1723/4) 
satirized Kent's great expectations, or rather pretensions: The artist is seen, 
in the background, standing atop Burlington Gate, just above the reclining 
figures of Michelangelo and Raphael.* In this fashion, Hogarth implied that 
Kent owed his eminence less to his own talent than to Burlington’s promo- 
tion of him at court and elsewhere (which, in the engraving, is a London 
market-place). In respect to Kent’s achievement in the graphic arts, this 
was more or less the case. 

Lord Burlington subscribed for fifty copies of the Poems on Several Occa- 
sions, perhaps with the intention of distributing some to other courtiers. 
For his part, Kent attempted to display his best Italianate manner, particu- 
larly in the frontispiece opposite the title-page in volume one. On the left 
in the illustration, five babes are seen busily mounting a wreathed plaque, 
with the inscription “Mr. Gay’s Poems, 1720.” Behind this group, a knotty, 
twisted tree stands upon a slight mound, so that the tree partially hides the 
classical temple appearing in the background. Unhappily, the temple seems 
somewhat oval in shape; for the circular roof is unnaturally flattened and 
lengthened as it is stretched to reach the left edge of the design. One is 
forced to recognize Kent’s miscalculation in the placement of it. In the right 
foreground, a shepherdess sits with her swain, the latter pointing with one 
hand to the plaque at the left and with the other touching the breast of his 
mistress. Here the artist takes care to direct his figures’ gaze in significant 
directions — the shepherdess at the plaque, and the swain at the shep- 
herdess — so as to stress two points of interest: love and poetry. 

The execution of this print is poor, in part because Kent engraved his own 
design — for the first and last time in his career." The movement of his hand 
is unsteady, and the illustration abounds in curlicues, little indentations 
breaking the outline of a limb or even of a classical column. Kent was prob- 


5 George Vertue wrote of Kent’s early reputation: "Courtiers declared him the best History 
painter — & the first that was a native of this Kingdom.” (Notebooks, Walpole Society xxu 139). 
By "Courtiers" Vertue probably meant Lord Burlington and those of his faction. For he also 
noted that later “his Lordship declared that if Kent was not the first or best painter in Eng- 
land — he was certainly the best architect” (141). 

6 Reproduced in Ronald Paulson’s edition, Hogarth's Graphic Works (New Haven 1965) 
Vol 1x of 2 vols, plate 37. Another engraving, The Man of Taste (1731) also satirized Pope, 
Burlington, and Kent. Although traditionally it has been attributed to Hogarth, Paulson now 
argues against its authenticity. See Paulson 1 299-300, and m pl 277. 


7 During the rest of Kent's career, Pierre Fourdrinier engraved his designs. 
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ably unfamiliar with the art of engraving. Some parts of the landscape are 
done in a rough, impressionistic manner, as though this were a first draft 
intended for later painting. 

This frontispiece relates to the first work in Gay's Poems, his serious imi- 
tation of Virgil entitled Rural Sports: A Georgic Inscribed to Mr. Pope. The 
lighter and more captivating poems in the first volume — including The Fan 
and Trivia — are passed over. Although the poet may have preferred to 
emphasize his serious pastoral, the strange fact remains that his most inter- 
esting works contain a spirit of humor, wit, and mockery which derives from 
a playful subversion of the neo-classic rules of imitation. Similarly, Kent's 
comic design for The Shepherd's Week, discussed below, far exceeds his 
frontispiece in liveliness and inventiveness. Both men were at their best, it 
seems, when having fun with their work. 

The symbolism of the frontispiece is easily understood from these verses 
of Rural Sports: 

Here I peruse the Mantuan's Georgic strains 
And learn the labours of Italian swains; 


In ev'ry page I see new landschapes (sic) rise, 
And all Hesperia opens to my eyes. (67-70) 


In the illustration, the classical temple is seen from below, on the level of 
the pastoral figures in the foreground. In this perspective, the temple and 
the entire background as well appear to be emerging from the earth (cor- 
responding to the poet's rising landscapes and opening Hesperia). 

Thus Kent bodies forth Gay’s imagination of an idealized pastoral world 
in which idyllic lovers enjoy a new Hesperia without intrusion. Neither the 
poet’s descriptions of hunting and fishing, nor his passing references to tur- 
moil in London are reflected in the design. Rather, it is the nostalgic mood of 
Gay’s closing passage, which reasserts the contrast between city and ideal 
rural retreat, that the illustrator captures: 


Ye happy fields, unknown to noise and strife, 

The kind rewarders of industrious life; 

Ye shady woods, where once I us’d to rove; 

Alike indulgent to the muse and love.... (435-438) 


Of this Kent’s foreground, with the reposeful lovers observing the mounting 
of the poet’s plaque and wreath, is a symbolic representation. One sees the 
pastoral ideal that the poet claims to have known; one sees the commemora- 
tion of poetic labors. Hence no distinction is made between past inspiration 
and present achievement, nor between classical model and modern imita- 
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tion. The essence of the illustration is timelessness and typicality of detail. A 
fine example of Augustan neo-classicism, this frontispiece, in a sense, is 
Gay’s public image of his role as poet. In the representation of a pastoral 
world are reflected the moral and aesthetic ideals of a civilization whose 
order the poet, as teacher, reveals and affirms. 

Similar in style and organization is the illustration preceding Dione: A 
Pastoral Tragedy in the second volume. In the foreground, Kent places all 
the unmistakable emblems: the ornamented pyre, some classical fragments, 
the pastoral pipes hanging from a tree-limb, five babes in various poses 
expressing pathos, grief, admonition, and thoughtful concern — attitudes 
apparently appropriate to the drama. Indeed, one may possibly find amus- 
ing the curious intensity and absorption revealed on these cherubic counte- 
nances; but this effect, of course, may well be unintentional. The illustration 
suffers from the exclusion of mature human figures, and is the least inter- 
esting of Kent’s neo-classic works. 

In passing, I might remark that Kent was to employ classical fragments 
and emblems in this fashion only once again: in his designs for the quarto 
edition of Pope’s translation of the Odyssey (1725-6).* As the publication 
date approached, Pope found himself in competition with his publisher, 
Bernard Lintot, for subscribers to their respective editions? As an induce- 
ment to the public on his behalf, Pope advertised, on April 15 1725, that 
only his copies of the Odyssey would have, amongst other features, fifty 
ornaments by William Kent.” By this, the poet meant the elaborate head- 
and tail-pieces, composed of medallions, emblems of war, and verious fret- 
work which Kent designed and Pierre Fourdrinier engraved. Of special 
interest is the very last tail-piece following Book XXIV of the Odyssey. It is 
a bust of Pope himself chiseled on a plaque; two cupids are seen embracing 
above, as a note of special grace." Finally, Kent's frontispiece on the title- 
page is truly noteworthy: The blind bard (Homer) is seen at the moment 
of his inspiration by a goddess, who beams bright rays into his eyes, while 
she is seated on a decayed monument against a background of crumbling, 
moss-covered ruins. The historical time suggested by the setting is peculiarly 
indefinite, neither wholly antique nor modern. As with the frontispiece to 


8 See R. H. Griffith, Alexander Pope: A Bibliography (Austin, Texas 1922) Vol x of 2 vols, 
entry no 151. 

® George Sherburn, Early Life of Alexander Pope (Oxford 1934) 254 ff. 
10 See Sherburn's note in The Correspondence of Alexander Pope n 288. 


11 This plate reappeared in several of Pope's later publications, but in changed states. See 
Wimsatt, The Portraits of Alexander Pope, 125-127. 
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Gay's Poems, the theme chosen for illustration is the source of the poet's 
power to teach and enlighten humanity, and thus to survive the ruins of 
time as a "classic" bard. 

No suggestion of an indefinite time and place exists in the third illustra- 
tion provided for Gay's Poems: that preceding The Shepherd's Week. The 
scene is clearly set in an English country village of the early eighteenth cen- 
tury. The figures wear contemporary costumes. And, in the background, one 
sees a church-steeple, reminding the viewer that Gay's shepherds are chris- 
tian, This fact is announced in the Proem: ". . . as he (Spenser) called his 
Eclogues, the shepherd's calendar, and divided the same into the twelve 
months, I have chosen (paradventure not overrashly) to name mine by the 
days of the week, omitting Sunday or the Sabbath, ours being supposed to 
be christian shepherds, and to be then at church worship." 

Kent did not mistake Gay's ironic intention "to describe aright the man- 
ners of our own honest and laborious plough-men, in no wise sure more 
unworthy a British Poet's imitation, than those of Sicily or Arcadie." If the 
frontispiece to the Poems captures the mood of the Golden Age, the illus- 
tration for The Shepherd's Week provides a sufficiently striking contrast, a 
sharp descent in style. One may compare the inscription from Virgil placed 
on the opposite page: "Libeat mihi sordida rura, / Atque humiles habitare 
casas. 

As students of Augustan literature may realize, Cay's purposes in these 
pastorals were fairly complex. However, one can say in general that Gay's 
implied position was that the pastoral poet should treat the ideals and 
simplicity of the Golden Age (as did Pope), but should not imitate the dic- 
tion of Spenser nor describe the antic manners of real country folk (as 
Ambrose Philips wrongly did). To some extent, Gay set out to parody the 
pastorals of Philips, in both diction and moral attitude. 

In Kents illustration, one notices immediately the profuse detail, the 
cluttered scene, the awkwardness of the figures. Gone are simplicity and 
typicality of detail. The general theme fails to emerge from the general 
confusion. It is as though Kent attempted to present in visual terms what 
Gay believed to be the poetic effect of excessive realism in pastoral. A few 
lines from "Friday; or The Dirge," in which Bumkinet mourns Blouzelinda, 
are relevant to the analogy between poem and picture: 


Whilome I’ve seen her skim the clouted cream, 
And press from spongy curds the milky stream. 
But now alas! these ears shall hear no more 
The whining swine surround the dairy door, 
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No more her care shall fill the hollow tray, 

To fat the guzzling hogs with floods of whey. 

Lament, ye swine, in gruntings spend your grief, 

For you, like me, have lost your sole relief. (61-68) 


Clearly our sense of the dignity of the lover's grief is somewhat confused by 
our associating him with “guzzling hogs” who have likewise lost their “sole 
relief.” A similar effect is achieved in the illustration: A country svzain kneels 
and kisses the hem of a milkmaid’s skirt; but the juxtaposition Df his pos- 
terior with the haunches of a cow reminds us, disturbingly, of a c2rtain like- 
ness between man and beast. This group in Kent's design has 20 specific 
source in the poem, though it reflects the tenor of several passages. 

The two other main groups in the illustration are drawn from “Monday; 
or the Squabble”: 

Lobbin Clout 


On two near elms, the slacken'd cord I hung, 
Now high, now low my Blouzelinda swung. 
With the rude wind her rumpled garment rose, 
And show’d her taper leg, and scarlet hose. 


Cuddy 


Across the fallen oak the plank I laid, 

And my self pois'd against the tottring maid, 

High leapt the plank; adown Buxoma fell; 

I spyd — but faithful sweethearts never tell. — (103-110) 


Is Cuddy’s secrecy an act of courtesy or an awkward intimation o- Buxoma's 
secret beauties? If Gay, rather sharply, leaves his reader in doubt (“faithful 
sweethearts never tell"), it is, perhaps, in order to mock the unquestionable 
prurience of Philips shepherds, who artfully manage to intimate but not 
quite to tell of their amorous acts.” 


12 In the “Sixth Pastoral,” The Poems of Ambrose Philips, ed M. G. Segar (Oxford 1937) 
32-36, The offending lines are, perhaps, the following: 
Hobbinol. 
Soft, on a Cowslip Bank, my Love and I 
Together lay: A Brook ran murm'ring by. 
A thousand tender things to me she said; 
And I a thousand tender Things repaid. (lines 53-56) 
Whereas Gay’s shepherds must use their wits to snatch a glimpse of the girls’ beauties, Philips’ 
are purely sensual lovers relishing the wantonness of their mistresses, who themzelves behave 
somewhat in the manner of the naked bathers encountered by the Knight of Temperance in the 
Bower of Bliss: 
Hobbinol. 
As Marian bath’d, by chance I passed by; 
She blush’d and at me cast a sidelong Eye: 
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For his part, Kent is faithful to Gay's verse in a more than literal fashion. 
He illustrates the pranks by which Lobbin Clout and Cuddy contrive to 
catch a glimpse of their mistresses’ charms; but Kent, unlike Gay, refuses 
even to suggest Buxoma's fall and exposure. Where Cuddy claims “High 
leapt the plank; adown Buxoma fell,” Kent shows the girl triumphantly atop 
the see-saw, and Cuddy flying toward the ground. The illustrator’s slight 
revision of the poetic action is an added touch of humor, which both Gay and 
his readers may have fully appreciated as true at least to the spirit of the 
occasion. 

There was also a practical reason for Kent's decision to illustrate this pas- 
sage from “Monday.” The lines first appeared in the 1720 text of The Shep- 
herd's Week; they were not in the first version of 1714. In simple terms, the 
design also served as an advertizement for a new feature, unknown to 
readers of the original edition." 

All in all, the illustration for The Shepherd's Week indicates close col- 
laboration and, indeed, understanding between poet and illustrator. Kent, 
it seems to me, captures those major aspects of Gay’s humor and irony which 
the poet himself might have chosen to point out to a prospective reader. 
Whether or not this inference is justified, it is true that in this design Kent 
achieves his most alert visual interpretation of a poetic text. 

By comparison, the illustrator of the 1714 Shepherd's Week, Lud du 
Guernier, does not nearly approach Kent in literary sensitivity. For du 
Guernier's seven designs, fine as they are in execution and realistic presen- 
tation of country scenes, lack that essential touch of wit which raises Kent's 
one illustration above mere literalness in the visual rendering of Gay's poem. 
In brief, Kent attempts to body forth something of the general idea behind 
the poem — the essence of the poet’s conception considered as a universal 
quality in the poem, apart from its embodiment in particular details. This 


Then swift beneath the crystal Wave she try'd 
Her beauteous Form, but all in vain, to hide. 
Lanquet. 
As I, to cool me, bath'd one sultry Day, 
Fond Lydia lurking in the Sedges lay. 
The Wanton laugh d, and seem'd in haste to fly; 
Yet often stopp'd, and often turn'd her Eye. (69-76) 


18 Assuming the original to be the edition “printed for Ferd. Burleigh” in 1714, Another edition, 
“printed for R. Burleigh,” is also dated 1714; but it contains the two stanzas printed as lines 103— 
110 in the 1720 Poems. It has been conjectured that the R. Burleigh volume was actually pub- 
lished sometime after the appearance of the 1720 Poems and marked, fraudulently, with the 
incorrect, earlier date for commercial purposes, See Charles E. Beckwith, "Gay's Eclogues and 
Georgics: A Critical Edition," Uupubl diss (Yale 1956) li-lvi. 
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neo-classic approach to the problem of literary illustration is even more 
strongly and independently utilized in the next work that we shall consider. 


Kent's illustrations for the quarto edition of James Thomson’s complete 
Seasons (1730) constitute, I believe, his most imaginative and successful 
effort. As visual analogue to the poet’s diverse philosophic concern with the 
natural environment and its bearing upon human life, Kent portrays the 
great variety as well as the essential unity of natural phenomena. In the 
heavens, allegorical personae are seen controlling the elements and the sea- 
sonal changes; on earth, the landscape and various human activities reflect 
the potent influence of the heavens. There are both unity of action and unity 
of composition evident in each design. 

The illustration for Spring is probably the best known of Kent’s works; 
it has received extensive treatment in Ralph Cohen's study of Thomson’s 
Seasons and its critics. Quite rightly, Cohen has suggested an analogy 
between the structure of Kent's designs and the sense of natural process, of 
interrelatedness amongst the diverse events in a single season, to be found 
in Thomson’s poem: “In his designs Kent attempted to create a representa- 
tive picture of the unity of each season, governed by the great chain of 
being leading in a series of inclined planes from natural to allegorical figures, 
and including earth, water, clouds, animals, man, and heavenly figures. The 
analogical unity which the engravings suggested was not that of the subject 
matter of each season, but of the relation between the distant past and the 
immediate present.” ** 

This interpretation seems valid for Kent's “Spring,” although even here I 
have difficulty in discerning any exact “relation between the distant past and 
the immediate present” in terms of, for instance, the relation of background 
to foreground. Nevertheless, it is clear that Kent attempted to depict some 
successive changes in the weather of springtime, and, perhaps, some causal 
relation between these and the flowering of the earth. Thus in the sky to the 
right, one sees a winged figure pushing away dark, heavy storm-clouds; near 
the center, the sun breaking through some lighter clouds; while the figure 
of Spring drops new buds upon the earth, and a train of attendant cherubs 
circles above, holding each others hands. In addition, a rainbow arches 
from the upper right down to the earth near the center of the design, behind 
a lake in which it is reflected. This last touch beautifully symbolizes the 
beneficence of the heavens in their influence upon the earth. 


14 The Art of Discrimination 260. 
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Still other details of this illustration merit attention: especially the various 
features of Kent’s landscape (including groves, meadows, hills, a pond, tilled 
fields), and the elegant Palladian mansion at the right. Notably, this edifice 
not only exemplifies the architectural style favored by Kent and Lord Burl- 
ington but also stands directly in a meadow, not at all separated from the 
surrounding landscape. Nature in Kent’s “Spring” is not wild, but civilized 
Nature; it is not in conflict with human arts, but rather constitutes the 
medium through which those arts find their perfection. 

The essential theme of this illustration is, I believe, the ideal existence of 
civilized man in the natural environment. It is not strictly the Golden Age, 
although the peaceful shepherd in the background, the lovers and gambol- 
ing sheep in the foreground, all suggest this archetype. Rather, it is the 
Golden Age as realized in Augustan England. For with the presence of a 
Palladian mansion and, in the background, a typically English farm, the 
scene seems less characteristic of Arcadia than of the countryside in Eng- 
land seen under ideal conditions. Needless to say, “Spring” is the appropri- 
ate design in which to present the resurrection of the ancient ideal on native 
grounds. The return of the Golden Age to England is a theme touched upon 
by Thomson also, in a passage of Spring that contains several of the details 
employed by Kent.*® 

The design for “Summer” is the mate to “Spring.” Kent takes care to 
remind us visually of the affinity between the two seasons. For example, the 
sun, again at the center of the sky, now shines in full splendor, no longer 
obscured by clouds. The young cherubs of “Spring” are replaced by a more 
numerous group of full-bodied youths, who perhaps represent allegorically 
the circling hours of a typical summer's day. Thomson’s argument for Sum- 
mer suggests this interpretation: “As the Face of Nature in this Season is 
almost uniform, the Progress of the Poem is a Description of a Summer's 
Day.” That is, the poem progresses from dawn to evening. 

The heavenly figures in Kent’s illustration remind us also of other, some- 
what paradoxical aspects of time in this season. To begin with, the figure of 
Spring, seen shading herself with her cape while fleeing from the advanc- 
ing chariot of Summer (and the sun), suggests both an affinity and an 
aversion between the two seasons.! The pattern of growth which begins in 
18 Spring, lines 774-792 (in the texts of 1728-38). Most of the details in Kent’s design are 
mentioned in the table of Contents prepared for the 1729 edition of this poem by Thomson 


himself. The table is reprinted by J. Logie Robertson in The Complete Poetical Works of James 
Thomson (Oxford 1908) 46-48. 


18 Cf the opening verses of Summer. This is the only case in which the figure of the preceding 
season appears in an illustration. 
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spring culminates in summer; yet at the same time the mildness and deli- 
cacy of the earlier season cannot endure the brutal heat of the later. Kent 
depicts another aspect of time as well. A sleeping youth and the figure of 
Father Time, seated upon a cloud at the upper left in the design, both 
suggest the seeming immobility of time in this season. It is tae illusory 
moment of ripeness in Nature. The maturity achieved through tzme appar- 
ently stands untouched by the decay that time must also work. 

The lower half of "Summer" is of great interest as an example of Kent's 
use of the analogy between poetry and painting. For his landscape, the 
artist seems to have chosen to illustrate these verses: 


All in th’adjoining Brook, that shrills along 

The vocal Grove, now fretting o’er a Rock, 

Now scarcely moving thro’ a reedy Pool, 

Now starting to a sudden Stream, and now 
Gently diffus'd into a limpid Plain; 

A various Groupe the Herds and Flocks compose; 
Rural Confusion! On the grassy Bank 

Some ruminating lie; while others stand 

Half in the Flood, and often bending sip 

The circling Surface.17 


The passage itself is an example of Thomson’s use of the picturesque anal- 
ogy; the poem is to create the effect of a landscape painting, as the poet 
suggests: ^A various Groupe the Herds and Flocks compose" (my italics). 
Whether or not this effect is or ever can be achieved by poetry is another 
matter. For the poet employs words set in sequential order; and the impres- 
sions produced by sound, rhythm, and verbal meaning are not intrinsically 
visual. Indeed, Thomson describes his brook in a fashion (“shr-Ils along,” 
“fretting,” “starting” ) that no graphic artist could reproduce in this medium. 
Nor can the poet truly “compose” his scene as the artist does: with all objects 
fixed in their definite spatial relations and seen, instantly, from a given 
perspective. 

Yet if one takes the general features of the landscape as they are men- 
tioned by Thomson (brook, grove, pool, stream, plain, herds end flocks, 
grassy bank), and then traces the features of Kent’s design foreground to 
background, one will find virtually the same things in the same order. No 
doubt aware of the poet's attempt to employ the picturesque anzlogy here, 
Kent reflected at least the sequence of objects named and tried -o lead his 


17 Summer, lines 403-412 (texts of 1730-8). 
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viewer's eye along a line from front to rear, past images of these objects. 
That much could be achieved with techniques of pictorial composition. 

Another analogy between the arts appears in the illustration for Summer: 
in this instance, they are sculpture and drawing. In the right foreground of 
the design, Kent illustrates Thomson's tale of Damon and Musidora.! We 
see Damon at the moment in which he discovers, to his own bedazzlement, 
three bathing maidens — Sacharissa, Amoret, and Musidora. In the course 
of an alluring description of these beauties, during which Thomson alludes 
repeatedly to the three goddesses whom Paris viewed and judged, the poet 
reaches the height of indirection with this simile: 


So stands the Statue that enchants the World, 
Her full Proportions such, and bashfull so 
Bends ineffectual from the roving Eye. 


A footnote informs the reader that this is the "Venus of Medicis." And Kent 
takes advantage of this opportunity to sport the connoisseur's familiarity 
with such masterpieces of Italy. In the illustration, the central figure in the 
group of bathing maidens is, indeed, an image of the famous statue. 

Here the analogy between the arts presents no difficulty; neo-classic art 
regularly employs sculptural models for graphic productions. The difficulty 
that did present itself was hardly abstruse: it lay in the fact that the statue 
is mentioned only in Thomson’s simile, not as one of the nymphs in the tale 
of Damon and Musidora. The illustration hence shows four, where the poem 
has but three, charming bathers. This minor discrepancy was eliminated in 
the 1744 edition of the Seasons, in which three of the figures, including the 
Medici Venus, were removed from the engraving (leaving but a few traces 
behind ), so as to conform with Thomson's revision of the tale. 

Unlike "Spring" and "Summer," Kents "Autumn" and "Winter" do not 
suggest growth and ideal beauty in Nature, but rather actual limitations and 
asperities. Visually, the sun dominates the heavens in “Spring” and “Sum- 
mer’; but in "Autumn" and “Winter,” that symbol of Nature's vitality and 
potency is absent. Fewer allegorical figures inhabit the heavens. The land- 
scape below is less varied, more rugged and hilly, reminiscent of rough 
coastal terrain. Notably, human endeavors now receive greater emphasis 
than heavenly influences. 

In "Autumn," two human activities are illustrated: harvesting and hunt- 
ing. In the heavens, allegorical figures bear the emblems of the harvest 


18 Summer, 972-1036 (texts of 1730-8). 
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season: scythe, sheaf, and cornucopia. On earth, the harvesters in the middle 
distance and the toying lovers in the foreground also carry scythes. As to 
hunting, at the very center of the design, one sees a stag pursued by hounds; 
while the hunters, on prancing steeds, are gathered at the right. Although 
Thomson describes various kinds of hunting, Kent selects as his main sub- 
ject the stag at bay — a noble, graceful creature leaping toward the sky. 
There is, however, little suggestion of Thomson’s gruesome and, in tone, 
slightly mawkish description of the slaughtering of the stag by the “inhuman 
Rout” (the dogs, after all). 

Most of the details of the illustration have some parallel in the poem. But, 
on the whole, Kent works independently, choosing those themes which are 
prominent in the poem, susceptible to visual representation, and, at anyxate, 
typical of the season. For this reason, the impression of artistic unity gained 
from the design may be greater than that obtained from Thomson’s poem 
with its wide-ranging themes and, at times, digressive tendencies. Howsver, 
this apparent advantage, peculiar to the artists medium, is accompanied by 
the disadvantage of being limited to a single, limited scene; and the various 
groups in Kent's design do appear to be crowded together, rather too large 
and close in relation to the surrounding landscape. 

Kent’s emphasis upon man’s work (harvesting) and sport (hunting), 
and upon fruitfulness and death in Nature, provides a forceful transition 
from the idyllic landscapes of “Spring” and “Summer.” And the design for 
Winter offers an even more pronounced contrast. In the earlier illustrations, 
the influence of the heavens upon the earth is represented as largely benefi- 
cent, conducive to growth in Nature and indicative of a cosmic harmony in 
which man participates. In “Winter,” three powerful figures in the heavens 
are seen stirring up a tempest of wind and rain; a fourth, astride a cloud in 
a posture reminiscent (I find) of Christ’s in Michelangelo's "Last Judg- 
ment,” reminds the reader of Thomson’s persona: 

Then comes the Father of the Tempest forth, 

Striding the gloomy Blast. First Rains obscure 

Drive thro' the mingling Skies with Vapour vile; 

Dash on the Mountain's Brow, and shake the Woods, 
That grumbling wave below.”° 


The poet proceeds to describe the retreat of man and beast to shelter. This 
section of the poem seems to have been the source for most of the details in 


19 Autumn, 428 ff (texts of 1730-8). 


20 Winter, 13-77 (text of the 1730 quarto). — The illustration is reproduced on the cover of 
this Bulletin. — E». 
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Kent's design: the wind-beaten trees, men and cattle fleeing from the storm, 
the heavy, lowering skies. All these constitute an impressive image of win- 
ters hardships and of the prevalent disharmony between man and his 
environment. 

A unique feature of this illustration is that no one figure upon the earth 
regards another. And, it follows, the motif of human love completely dis- 
appears. One sees essentially isolated men and women seeking safety in a 
menacing environment. 

Still other details in “Winter” enforce our sense of imminent peril and 
destruction in Nature. In the background to the left, a small ship is seen 
laboring in heavy seas. To the right, a weird white promontory juts out into 
the sea and sky. A possible analogue for these details is Thomson’s descrip- 
tion of the northern Arctic or “frozen zone”: 


Where more than half the joyless Year is Night; 
And, failing gradual, Life at last goes out. 

There undissolving, from the first of time, 

Snows swell on snows amazing to the sky; 

And icy mountains there, on mountains pil'd, 
Seem to the shivering sailor from afar, 

Shapeless, and white, an atmosphere of clouds.?1 


This last line especially seems to have caught Kent's imagination. For the 
white hill of "Winter" has a most ambiguous appearance: like ice in its 
whiteness, like a mountain in shape and in respect to the few trees on its 
brow, yet like a cloud in its amorphousness and proximity to the sky. Accord- 
ing to the poet, this is but an optical illusion had by "the shivering sailor 
from afar." But such an illusion can be readily created in the visual arts for 
any viewer; and here Kent succeeds admirably. 

If Kent's image of the white promontory in "Winter" strikes one as a bold 
imaginative effect, it is because an unfamiliar mode of perceiving and repre- 
senting Nature is, after all, a basic function of the graphic arts. In historical 
terms, the allegorical figures of the illustrations are part of Kent's heritage 
from the Italian baroque, especially the large frescos of that tradition which 
the artist imitated while at Rome.” The tradition had lost much of its 
vitality by 1730: Kent's own work attested, in a minor way, to this fact, as 


21 Winter, 655-661 (text of the 1730 quarto). 


22 See Edward Croft-Murray, "William Kent in Home," English Miscellany, ed Mario Praz, 1 
(1950) 221—229. 
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many of his contemporaries realized.? But new possibilities were appear- 
ing, and “Winter” suggests those which Kent was to explore. First of all, 
there was a new subject, Nature in her wilder aspects. Secondly, there was 
a new view of man as an inhabitant of isolated regions, in retreat from 
highly civilized society, but in touch with primitive, rude Nature. These two 
themes, closely related to each other, are present in “Winter.” But when con- 
sidered amongst all the other aspects of Nature — understood in the broad 
eighteenth-century sense to include all that is natural to man as social being 
—discernible in Kent's illustrations for the Seasons, these themes constitute 
only a small portion of that truly cosmic view of natural process. 

Thus a special emphasis upon wild Nature and man’s retreat rom civil- 
ized society would represent a movement toward particularity, and away 
from neo-classic generality, in Kent's art. It is such a development that must 
now be traced: first, through the emergence of his grotesque style and, 
second, through his work in the gothic. 


The Grotesque Mode: Some Images of Fantastic Realme 


In the designs for John Gay's Fables (1727), we still find Kent's neo- 
classic style to be present, though circumscribed in application. But the 
grotesque emerges here quite distinctly in the form of highly fanciful 
decoration of artifacts and intentional disproportion in the draw-ng of the 
human figure. 

Kent was not the sole illustrator of this volume; he collaborated with John 
Wootton, an artist best known for his paintings of animals and sporting sub- 
jects. Some division of labor was probably necessary, since eack of Gay’s 
fifty Fables, as well as his Introduction, required an illustration. Kent de- 
signed twenty; Wootton thirty; and A. Motte — one of several engravers 
including Pierre Fourdrinier, G. van der Gucht, and B. Baron — apparently 
contributed one design.” The fact that most of the Fables were naturally 
concerned with the sayings and doings of animals may explain Wootton’s 
doing the major share of the work. Such subjects were his specialty. On the 
other hand, Kent was assigned the two most important pieces from John 


?3 William Hogarth gave a brilliant analysis of the faults of Kent's art, in his engraving A 
Burlesque on Kent's Alterpiece at St. Clements Danes, reprinted in Paulson n: pl 57. 


24 Gay wrote to James Dormer (22 Nov 1726): “I am about to publish a collection of Fables 
entirely of my own invention to be dedicated to Prince Wm, they consist of fifty, and I am 
oblig'd to Mr. Kent and Wootton for the Designs of the Plates. The Work is begun to be printed, 
and is delay'd only upon account of the Gravers, who are neither very good or expeditious.” 
(Sherburn, The Correspondence of Alexander Pope, x 415-416). Publication was delayed until 
the spring of 1727. 
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Gay's point of view: the Introduction and the first Fable, which was dedi- 
cated “To his Highness William, Duke of Cumberland,” and intended to 
gain royal favor.” Each of the illustrations simply presents the main char- 
acters or incidents of the Fable in a single scene, with no secondary subjects 
and little of interest placed in the background. This characteristic alone 
distinguishes them from those of Kent's works previously discussed. In gen- 
eral, the animals and barnyard scenes are quite natural in appearance, the 
detail being full and realistic. This is particularly true of Wootton's designs, 
although Kent, in his engraving for "The two Owls and the Sparrow" (Fable 
XXXII), equals his partner in this respect. In only two illustrations — "The 
Monkey who had seen the World" ( XIV) and "The Goat without a Beard" 
(XXII) — is the satiric analogy between human manners and the animal 
world exploited very pointedly. Both designs are by Wootton. 

Kent illustrates most of the Fables which include figures from classical 
mythology. But elements of the grotesque obtrude in his neo-classic sub- 
jects. Thus in the design for Fable VI, in which Plutus visits a miser, the god 
of the underworld seems curiously disproportioned in limb. Similarly, in the 
design for Fable XXVII, the graceful figure of the good angel contrasts with 
the haggard, hollow face of the sick man. And in Kent's realization of "The 
Court of Death" (XLVII), a human skeleton sits in judgment before a 
drooping woman, who is upheld by another skeleton equipped as soldier 
(reproduced below, p 646). 

Thus the artist creates forceful images of man's vice, depravity, and mor- 
tality through a deliberate disfiguration of the human form, a divergence 
from the perfect proportions characteristic of the neo-classic style. It is, per- 
haps, in this fashion that Gay's moral concern with man's deviation from 
virtue is reflected in the designs. Certainly the most deformed of all Kent's 
figures is that of Care, termed by Gay “The Universal Apparition” (XXXI). 
Interestingly enough, the poet presents Care (i.e. the moral conscience) as 
both a pursuing avenger of dissolute living and a monitor who must “go 
before" any human act. (See reproduction on next page. ) 

Purely fanciful, exotic, and esoteric subjects appear prominently among 
Kent's illustrations. A few may be mentioned: an elephant in a bookseller's 
shop (X), a Persian praying to his sun-god (XXVIII), the interior of 


25 Unfortunately, Gay was again disappointed in his hopes for a pension; as he wrote to Pope 
in early 1729: "O that I had never known what a Court was! Dear Pope, what a barren Soil 
(to me so) have I been striving to produce something out ofl Why did I not take your Advice 
before my writing Fables for the Duke, not to write themP . . . It is my very hard Fate, I must 
get nothing, write for them or against them." (Sherburn, Correspondence m 20). 
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Gresham Hall with its scientific curiosities (XVI), the fairy or “pigmy 
sprite” appearing to a mother and nurse (III). No less in evidence is Kent's 
talent for interior decoration, and especially for the creation of fanciful 
garden ornaments. For example, in the illustration of "The Butterfly and the 
Snail" (XXIV), an elaborate vine-trellis, with classical busts incorporated 
into its side-supports, easily overshadows the two principal creatures of the 
Fable. Obviously Kent did not hesitate to illustrate his own ideas in garden- 
ing, architecture, and decoration while at work for the poets. 

The designs for Gay's Fables must be considered one of Kent's lesser 
works. When the second volume of the Fables appeared in 1738, a different 
illustrator, the talented Gravelot, was employed. His engravings, though 
fewer in number than those in the first volume, occupied not a half but a 
full page each. Most important, Gravelots men and women, dressed in con- 
temporary costume and seen at elegant country estates, possessed a natural- 
ness and grace which Kent's figures never wholly attained. To place the 1727 
and 1738 Fables side by side is to realize, first of all, that Gravelot's work is a 
superior and characteristic example of eighteenth-century portraiture and, 
secondly, that the presence of the fanciful and grotesque in Kent's work 
represents a rather special development in his own career and, indeed, in the 
art of the period generally. To grasp in full the ramifications of that develop- 
ment, we must now consider Augustan gothicism and Kent's contributions 
in that minor mode. 
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In the Augustan age, the term “gothic” had a variety of implications, not 
all of which could be gathered under the term “medieval,” as might be possi- 
ble today. “Gothic” implied some of the following: in civilization, a lack of 
refinement or a simple barbarism; in art, a lack of rational (i.e. classical) 
form and a tendency to fancifulness and wildness; in English history, almost 
any epoch prior to the Restoration, usually the Elizabethan period or earlier 
( with no certain distinction between Middle Ages and Renaissance). 

William Kent, though primarily an advocate of neo-Palladian architec- 
ture, designed a few gothic structures during his tenure as Master Carpenter 
in the royal Office of Works.” One such is the gatehouse at Hampton Court 
Palace, completed in 173227 In style, it is what we might now call early 
Tudor; and it may be compared with the Holbein Gate at Whitehall, Lon- 
don (1532), to which it bears a certain resemblance.” Two other struc- 
tures — the Hermitage and Merlin's Cave built for Queen Caroline at 
Richmond Park -— were intended as “retreats”; that is, small houses hidden 
in the recesses of the Park to which the Queen could retire, ostensibly, for 
the purpose of solitary contemplation. These buildings were cleaxly original 
in conception. For example, in a contemporary engraving, Merlin's Cave is 
depicted as a squat structure, with a thatched roof formed in three high, 
conical spires; the doorways have pointed arches surrounded with ara- 
besque decoration Rustic (i.e. primitive) features, such as the thatched 
roof, combine with other forms of exotic ornamentation — all this intended 
to conceal any appearance of regular design. 

Merlin's Cave was surely fantastic in conception. Or so at least some of 
Kent's contemporaries judged it. According to Lord Hervey, upon comple- 
tion of the building in 1735, and after the attack upon the Queen's extrava- 
gance by the opposition in The Craftsman, King George II is reported to 
have told his wife: “. . . you deserve to be abused for such childish, silly 
stuff, and it is the first time I ever knew the scoundrel to be in the right." ?? 
A more sympathetic reaction was that of an unknown poetess who, after 
having visited the Queen at her retreat, was herself visited with the inspira- 
tion for a complimentary poem: 


26 Jourdain, William Kent 38. 

27 See John Summerson, Architecture in Britain 1530-1830 (Baltimore 1954) 238-245 and 
plate 1B (The Hampton Court Gatehouse). 

28 Reproduced by Summerson, Architecture, plate 4A. 

29 The frontispiece to Merlin, or The British Inchanter (London 1736), a drama by W. 
Giffard (?). 

80 oo of the Reign of George the Second, ed John W. Croker (London 1855) Vol x of 
2 vols, p 50, 
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But Merlin’s Cave had such Impressions made, 
And Royal Honours, to his Memory pay'd; 
Pleasd with Reflection, and involv'd in Thought, 
Creative Fancy, soon this Vision wrought?! 


Indeed, the muse of poetry was a familiar spirit at the Cave. For there 
Stephen Duck, the thresher-poet whose genius was reputedly untu-ored, 
held the office of Royal Thatcher. 

It is not difficult to locate a factitious element in the Augustan cult 5f the 
gothic: only a thin veneer of primitivism and fancifulness covers an 2ssen- 
tial sophistication and allegiance to the established orders in society ard the 
arts, But later in the century, the gothic cult was to develop into something 
far more serious and important, the beginnings of the romantic movement. 
For this reason alone, Kent's practice of the gothic merits our attention, 
that his role in the evolution of English culture may be fully appreciated. 

Two other phases of that practice must be briefly mentioned here: Xent's 
painting of medieval subjects and his landscape gardening. The formez con- 
sists of two small paintings (1729), whose subjects are taken from tke life 
of King Henry V. These are important, first of all, because they are perhaps 
the first medieval subjects painted in the eighteenth century before 1760 
and, secondly, because the artist strives for some degree of historical accu- 
racy in his representation of costume and setting. In this, Kent anticpates 
later antiquarian interest in medieval culture. As to his landscape gardening, 
a rich topic fully developed elsewhere, let it suffice to say here that Xent's 
effort to compose a landscape as though it were a picture resulted in freer 
flowing outlines for lawns and woods, abandonment of the prevalen- geo- 
metric designs for the terrain, and hence a relatively less formal and more 
"natural appearance, upon which later gardeners were to improve — 
improve, indeed, to such an extent that they felt obliged to criticize Xent's 
Jandscapes as insufficiently grand, wild, picturesque, and true to thei- con- 
ception of Nature.” 

These various aspects of Kent's career — his grotesque style in drewing, 
his gothic architecture, medieval painting, landscape gardening, his delight 
in the fanciful generally — all are relevant to his last and most ambitious 
undertaking as literary illustrator, the designs for Thomas Birch's edition of 
Spenser's Faerie Queene (1751). It is possible to argue that in his age Kent 


31 Merlin: A Poem (London 1735) 4. 


32 For an excellent survey and interpretation, see Christopher Hussey, The Picturesqu= (New 
York 1927) and the same author's "Introduction" to Jourdain’s William Kent. 
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was a logical choice for illustrator of Spenser. To begin with, his interest in 
medieval subjects probably corresponded to the editor’s concern with a 
historical criticism of Spenser, not one based upon neo-classic premises 
irrelevant to the inspiration of this particular poet. Thus Birch, in his prefa- 
tory Life” of Spenser, described his own effort to secure “a just Represen- 
tation of the genuine Text, not hitherto given in any single Edition, but 
form'd from an exact Collation of the two original ones of the Author.” ** He 
also defended Spenser's imitation of Ariosto on the grounds that in the poet's 
age the Italian poets, not the ancient, had been “in the highest Vogue" and 
only they had maintained the heroic ethos still alive in that age, the 
“Remains of the old Gothic Chivalry.” ** And Birch supplied a second reason 
for Spenser's imitating Ariosto: the poet's desire for a model “which might 
give the greatest Scope to that Range of Fancy, which was so remarkably 
his Talent.” Here the editor touched upon a familiar point in eighteenth- 
century criticism of Spenser, one which a predecessor, John Hughes in his 
edition of the complete Works (1715), had already granted in favor of the 
poet in virtually the same words. 

Kent’s own “Range of Fancy” probably constituted another of his qualifi- 
cations as illustrator of Spenser. In this connection, William Mason later 
attributed to the artist an interesting, if apocryphal, remark: “It is said that 
Mr. Kent frequently declared he caught his taste in gardening from reading 
the picturesque descriptions of Spenser. However this may be, the designs 
which he made for the works of that poet are an incontestable proof that 
they had no effect upon his executive powers as a painter.” ** In his poor 
opinion of Kent’s draftsmanship, Mason was not alone in his age. In the 
admiration of the picturesque quality of Spenser's poetry, Mason was no 
doubt joined by Kent; but it is hardly likely that Kent's innovations in gar- 
dening owed more to his familiarity with The Faerie Queene than to the 
works of earlier gardeners or to enthusiasts such as Burlington and Pope.?" 


88 The Faerie Queene (London 1751) Vol x of 3 vols, p xxxviii. Prints by Kent will be identified 
by their location in this text of Spenser's epic. 

34 y xxxiv. 

85 On eighteenth-century opinion of Spenser, see Earl Wasserman, Elizabethan Poetry in Eight- 
eenth-Century England, Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, Vol xxxm (Urbana, Ill 
1947) 192 ff. On the work of Hughes and Birch, see Jewel Wurtsbaugh, Two Centuries of 
Spenserian Scholarship (1609-1805) (Baltimore 1936) 55-70. Birch echoed the critical opinions 
of Hughes and others at several points. 

36 Note X to line 511 of The English Garden, Book I, in Works of William Mason (London 
1811) 1385. 

87 Cf Jim Corder, “Spenser and the Eighteenth-Century Informal Garden,” Notes and Queries 
ccrv (Jan 1959) 19-21. 
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In considering the illustrations for The Faerie Queene, I shall attempt to 
apply more closely the criteria just discussed: first of all, the criterion of 
accuracy to historical and textual detail; and, secondly, that of strength of 
Fancy — Kent's painterly equivalent to Spensers descriptive power and 
striking, even surprising imagery. 

The first, accuracy of detail, is present to a very great degree.** Like the 
designs for Gay's Fables, each of these thirty-two prints reveels a single 
narrative event — a practice which is the more notable here beczuse, unlike 
the Fables, Spensers poem is a long, continuous narrative whose actions 
could, theoretically, be combined as the subject for a single illustration.*? 
No details other than those present in the immediate context im the poem 
are included. Moreover, each of the plates is marked with the number of the 
page on which the illustrated action occurs.*? Thus the reader possesses an 
open invitation to compare illustration with poetic description. 

Compared with the six illustrations for The Faerie Queene done by du 
Guernier in the 1715 Works, Kent's designs are more faithful to the medieval 
costumes appropriate to Spenser's knights and ladies. In additicn, whereas 
du Guernier concentrates upon scenes at court, upon large groups of cour- 
tiers and warriors (often in Roman martial dress), Kent presents most often 
a few isolated figures in a setting virtually devoid of all traces of civilization. 
Indeed, scenes of urban society appear infrequently. One looks almost in 
vain for drawings of medieval towns and cathedrals; *! and only taree castles 
can be found in the designs. These justify Horace Walpole’s opinion that 


38 A notable exception is Kent's representation of the procession of Pride (Bk I, C 4). The illus- 
trator arranges the six Vices that draw Pride’s carriage in three ranks of twc figures each. 
(Spenser is not precise on this point; he simply states that one Vice is “beside” or “next to” 
another.) However, Kent disturbs the sequence in which the poet presents the Vices. According 
to Spenser, “The first, that all the rest did guyde" is Idlenesse, and “the last o: this ungodly 
tire” is Wrath. The illustrator, unfortunately, places Wrath in the foremost rank and Idlenesse 
in the last. This order makes less sense than Spenser's; for the internal contradictions within the 
procession — for instance, between the lethargic leader Idlenesse and the furious Wrath or the 
lashing Satan who drives the carriage behind — are lost in the illustration. It is probable that 
Kent was not sensitive to the psychological nuances of Spenser's allegory. 

39 Iolo Williams mentions only thirty original designs by Kent now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London (Library, Fourth Series, xvm 8). The last three engravings in the 1751 edi- 
tion of The Faerie Queene, Vol m, are not inscribed with the artist’s name. It is possible, since 
the volumes were published after Kent’s death, that he may not have completed the work himself. 
40 There are some inaccuracies in the marking and inset of the prints; they are minor and 
attributable to the publisher. A notable one is the placement of a design intendec for Bk I, C 8 
(Prince Arthur slaying Orgoglio) out of sequence in C 7. The following illustration (Una 
meeting Arthur) should actually precede and stand in C 7. 

41 Except for the outline of a distant cathedral town set in the background of the design of 
Prince Arthur with his instructors Merlin and Timon (Bk I, C 9). The image, not at all distinct, 
represents Merlin's prophetic vision of Arthur's future at the court of the Faerie Queene. 
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Kent did not succeed in gothic architecture. Certainly there is nothing 
here to compare with the elaborate fretwork and delicate spires of Walpole’s 
own Strawberry Hill. For instance, the most fully drawn of Kent's castles — 
that of Pollente in Book V of The Faerie Queene — is thick-walled, squat, 
and mounted with machicolated turrets. It may be compared with a late 
medieval fort such as the one at Bodiam in Sussex (ca 1386), which was 
designed for defense against cannon. 

It must be admitted that in the matter of architecture Kent does permit 
himself one anachronism. Spenser’s description of Phedria's island in Idle 
Lake gives the artist some license: 


It was a chosen plot of fertile land, 

Emongst wide waues set, like a cunning litle nest, 

As if it had, by Nature's cunning hand, 

Bene choisely picked out from all the rest, 

And laid forth the ensample of the best: 

No daintie flowre or herbe, that grows on ground, 

No arboret with painted blossomes drest, 

And smelling sweet, but there it might be found, 

To bud out faire, and throwe her sweet smels all around. 
(Bk II, C 6, s 12) 


For Kent, an "ensample of the best" means an illustration of his own work as 
architect and gardener. In the engraving, Phedria's island seems to float 
between lake and sky like a flat piece of cut cardboard, upon which appears 
the schema of a country estate. The mansion has a classical portico, while a 
serpentine stream, waterfall, and several groups of trees suggest the gen- 
eral ground-plan of the park. Another structure, overlooking the water, is 
similar to the Seven-Arched Portico actually built by Kent at Rousham.*? 
In fact, Horace Walpole's description of Rousham serves well for this pic- 
ture of Phedria's island: ". . . the garden is Daphne in little; the sweetest 
little groves, streams, glades, porticoes, cascades, and river, imaginable; all 
the scenes are perfectly classic." ** Kent allows such classicism here only in 
an instance of the explicitly artful in Spenser's text — the "cunning little 
nest" of Mirth where Nature, according to the poet, imitates human art with 
a “cunning hand,” or at least seems to do so. The wilder, uncultivated tracts 
of Faery Land — the realm of Fancy in which the rules of classic art do not 
prevail — receive, as we shall see, a different treatment from Kent’s hand. 


42 Anecdotes of Painting in England (Strawberry Hill 1762) Vol rv of 4 vols, 114-115. 
48 See Jourdain, William Kent, figs 106, 108. 
44 Correspondence of Horace Walpole, ed Paget Toynbee (Oxford 1903) 1v 41. 
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In addition to the obvious kinds of accuracy, the use of medieval armor 
and fidelity to poetic detail, Kent's inclusion of some visual analogues to 
Spenserian Fancy must also be considered a sincere, if problematic, effort to 
give the reader a true idea of the poet's peculiar genius. For example, if at 
times both knight and horse seem strangely diminutive, indeed, toy-like in 
stature, this may possibly be justified as a pleasing rendition of the elfin 
nature of Spenser's heroes. Or possibly not. On this point, Horace Walpole, 
whose standards of judgment were here strangely neo-classic, offered a most 
unsympathetic criticism: 

Such of the drawings as he designed for Gay's Fables have some truth 
and nature; but who would search for his faults, will find an ample crop 
in a very favourite work of his, the prints for Spencers Fairy Queen. 
As the drawings were exceedingly cried up by his admirers, and dis- 
appointed the public in proportion, the blame was thrown on the en- 
que but so far unjustly, that though ill executed, the wretchedness of 

awing, the total ignorance of perspective, the want of variety, the dis- 
proportion of the buildings, and the awkwardness of the attitudes, could 
have been the faults of the inventor only. There are figures issuing from 
cottages not so high as their shoulders, castles in which the towers could 
not contain an infant, and knights who hold their spears as men who are 
lifting a load sideways. The landscapes are the only tolerable parts, and 


yet the trees are seldom other than young beeches, to which Kent as a 
planter was accustomed.*5 


Indeed, disproportion is common in these designs. For example, in the illus- 
tration of Prince Arthur’s defeat of Orgoglio, the disproportion between the 
slender, armed knight and the bare, fully muscled torso of the giant is so 
great as to give the impression that Orgoglio stands farther forward than 
Arthur, when they are actually fighting toe-to-toe (Bk I, C 8). Of course, 
Spenser also abounds in fantastic disproportions. Unhappily, in this case, 
Kent fails to approximate the one given by the poet: that Orgoglio in “sta- 
ture did exceed / The hight of three the tallest sonnes of mortall seed” (Bk I, 
C7, s 8). Consequently, one cannot be certain whether Kent’s disproportion 
is an intended but unsuccessful imitation of Spenser, or simply a result of 
artistic ineptitude. 

Thus Walpole's criticism cannot be easily dismissed. For the weakness of 
Kent's draftsmanship is in evidence here and elsewhere. It would be danger- 
ous to claim that evident faults in the prints are all intentional and signifi- 
cant artistic effects. On the other hand, Walpole's neo-classic standards are 
not particularly relevant to a work devoted to the realm of Fancy such as 


55 Anecdotes of Painting, loc. cit. 
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Kent attempted to produce, without the aid of an aesthetic theory that 
might have accounted for the creative independence of the artist’s imagi- 
nation. For this reason, it is difficult to find a critical alternative to Walpole's 
methods of judgment. 

The fact remains that a certain strength of Fancy appears throughout 
Kent's career as well as in his work for The Faerie Queene. I believe that 
some of the odd effects in these designs are surely the result of the artist’s 
conscious abandonment of certain rules of perspective and proportion — 
Kent's only method, perhaps, of producing an impression of the fanciful in 
visual terms. Let us consider a characteristic mentioned by Walpole: the 
drawing of houses apparently too small for the figures supposed to inhabit 
them. Even in the earliest of Kent's works, the design for Gay's The Shep- 
herd's Week, one discovers in the background a farmhouse whose size is 
incredibly small in relation to its inhabitant (a girl seen leaning out of a 
window ). This was probably a matter of convenience for the artist, a ques- 
tion of rendering a distant detail distinct in an already crowded design. This 
practice recurs in the engraving for The Faerie Queene, but here another 
factor must be taken into account. The lower portion of each building seems 
buried in the ground, as though set in some unseen declivity. One gains this 
impression particularly from the drawing of Archimagos cell, a small house 
reminiscent of the Hermitage at Richmond Park and half-obscured by the 
earth and surrounding trees (Bk I, C 1). In this design, the figures of Red- 
crosse, Una, and Archimago, all drawn with great naturalness, clearly stand 
upon higher ground in front of the hermitage. As Spenser describes it: “A 
little lowly Hermitage it was, / Downe in a dale, hard by a forests side” 
(Bk I, C 1, s 34). Is it not possible, then, that at least in this case Kent was 
attempting to portray a partially hidden "dale," in which the hermitage 
appears, literally, "lowly"? 

This is not a remote possibility. Indeed, as a gardner, Kent created similar 
effects: his landscapes were contrived to reveal new perspectives, hidden 
glades and gothic temples, sudden views across a contoured terrain, as the 
observer advances. A characteristic device was the use of the sunken fence 
or "ha-ha," which was named after the cry of surprise usually given by the 
walker who suddenly found his path across an open lawn obstructed by an 
unseen ditch. 

One cannot say, of course, that the techniques actually employed in the 
engravings are very effective in surprising the viewer with the appearance 
of hidden features in Spenser's romantic landscape. For the illustrator does 
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not have available to him the resource of movement; his figures are static 
and his viewer cannot enter the two-dimensional picture. This limitation 
baffled Kent. For example, in the background of the design of Redcrosse, 
Duessa, and Fradubio (Bk I, C 2), the torso of a squire appears above the 
line of the hillside, as though his legs were buried in the ground. It is not 
immediately apparent that the fellow is climbing up a hill. For Kent appar- 
ently makes no effort to draw the slope of the ground, so that the viewer, 
after some puzzling, becomes aware of the presence of a hidden declivity. 
Under the conditions of graphic art, in which both the subject and the 
viewer are static, the effect of this technique is liable to be ludicrous. 

None of the designs presents a scene with a deep, gloomy forest such as a 
post-romantic sensibility might associate with the idea of gothic; all have 
open, varied landscapes with relatively small and sparse trees and with 
rough, bare, rocky terrain. Thus no strong contrast between thick woods 
and a sudden clearing, for example, is achieved. Only in one illustration, 
showing the death of Errour (Bk I, C 1), in which Kent places trees along 
the perimeters of the scene and contrasts the rocky hillside with the open- 
ing sky area and emerging sun, does one sense the surrounding presence of 
those “thickest woods” described by Spenser as the abode of Errour. But on 
the whole, the essential characteristic of Kent’s landscapes is the clarity 
with which the terrain is revealed, a clarity which exists despite the attempt 
to conceal certain features and to present Nature in her uncultivated state. 
The artistic spirit of these designs is still that of the Augustan age, and their 
image of Nature still one of great clarity and order. 

Yet Kent's landscapes also suggest the important step in the direction of 
romanticism which was taken before 1750. Even to conceive of a landscape 
capable of surprising an observer with the unseen or to use natural objects 
in order to express man’s sense of the wild and fanciful, this surely was to 
advance toward an ultimate conjoining of the power of imagination with the 
independent life of Nature. It is in this light that the illustrations of The 
Faerie Queene become significant in English literary and cultural history. 
To be sure, other manifestations of the fanciful here are also noteworthy: 
the surrealistic setting and weird creatures that surround the cave of Merlin 
(Bk ITI, C 3), and the drawing of the spotted beast that chases Florimell 
(Bk II, C 7). But Kent’s realization of such fantastic creatures is probably 
of less far-reaching significance than the landscape that he created as a fit 
environment for all the figures born of Spenser's Fancy. 
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By teaching his contemporaries that a relatively wild and “natural” land- 
scape could be experienced as art, a painterly composition, Kent prepared 
for the age in which men would attempt to experience the wildness and 
inner vitality of Nature without the mediation of art, directly and feelingly 
without the restriction of the picturesque analogy. The romantic approach 
to Nature, in this respect, would seem to be an extreme extension of the 
Augustan program of humanizing the natural environment, adapting it 
through reason to the needs of human life and civilization. Although roman- 
tic writers rejected the rational rules of art as employed by the Augustans, 
they were, perhaps, better prepared than their predecessors to discover an 
essential continuity between the human imagination and the life of Nature.? 
In fact, such a continuity was already contained, implicitly, in Kent's visual 
realization of Spenserian Fancy in the seemingly uncultivated landscapes of 
his designs. It remained for others to develop the implications of William 
Kent’s exploratory work in the gothic mode — to abjure the art by which he 
created the illusion of freedom and vitality in his landscapes, and to demand 
the reality from Nature herself. 
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46 An interesting document in this connection is Uvedale Prices An Essay on the Picturesque 
(London 1794), especially his criticism of Kent's artfulness in landscaping, p 194 ff. As early as 
1762, Richard Hurd associated Kent's gardening with the neo-classic mode in art. See Letters on 
Chivalry and Romance ( London 1762) 66-68. 


A Chronology of 
The Professional Appearances of Ted Shawn 


and his Men Dancers 


By CunisrENA L. SCHLUNDT 
University of California, Riverside 


PART III 
7 Firra Tour, 1937-38 continued 
Third New York Concert, March 18 1988 


Program 4 
I 
Primitive Rhythms 


Ponca Indian Dance Overlees, Mumaw, 
Landers, McCormack and Hearn 


Hopi Indian Eagle Dance Shawn 


Sinhalese Devil Dance Fitz-Simons, F. Delmar 
and J. Delmar 


Dayak Spear Dance Mumaw 
Maori War Haka Shawn and co 


II 
Labor Symphony Shawn and co 


III 
The Hound of Heaven Shawn 


IV 
Play Motifs, Folk Themes 
Pleasantly Satiric Comment Mumaw 


Gnossienne Shawn 


Choric Dance from An Antique Greek Comedy 
Mumaw, McCormack and Landers 


Gothic Hearn, Fitz-Simons and F. Delmar 
Ferruca Triana Shawn 
Three American Folk Themes 


Walk Together, Children Mumaw, McCor- 
mack, Overlees and Fitz-Simons 


Mule Team Driver's Dance Landers 
Pioneers’ Dance co 
V 
The Dance as an Art Form — Music Dances 
Three Part Invention, No 19 Shawn and co 


Variations on a Theme of Diabelli Shawn and 
co 


Rhapsody, Op 119, No 4 Shawn with Mumaw, 
Overlees, McCormack and Landers 


Mar 18 eve NewYork Majestic Thea 


March 14 1938 * through March 19 1938 


ROUTE SHEET 
1988 


Mar 14 eve Shippensburg, Pa State 
Teachers College Aud 


Mar 15 eve Columbus, O Memorial Hall 


* Program 1 was resumed. 


Mar 16 eve Springfield, O High School 
Aud 


Mar 17 eve Jamestown, NY High School 
Aud 


Mar 19 eve NY Washington Irving HS 
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Fourth New York Concert, March 20 1988 


Program 5 
I 
Primitive Rhythms 


Ponca Indian Dance Overlees, 
Landers, McCormack and Hearn 


Mumaw, 


Hopi Indian Eagle Dance Shawn 


Sinhalese Devil Dance Fitz-Simons, F. Del- 
mar and J. Delmar 


Dayak Spear Dance Mumaw 
Maori War Haka Shawn and co 


II 
Kinetic Molpai Shawn and co 


III 
Folk and Art 'Themes (Play and Labor) 
Danza Afro-Cubana Shawn 


Cutting the Sugar Cane Mumaw, Overlees, 
McCormack and Landers 


Los Embozados Shawn with Heam, Fitz- 
Simons, F. Delmar and J. Delmar 


Pierrot in the Dead City Mumaw 
A Dreier Lithograph Hearn, McCormack, 
Landers, Delmar, Overlees and Fitz-Simons 


Mouvement Naif Shawn 


Dance of the Dynamo [Mechanized Labor] 
co . 
IV 


Religious Dances 
The Mevlevi Dervish Shawn 


Brother Bernard, Brother Lawrence, Brother 
Masseo Hearn, Landers and Fitz-Simons 


A Study of St Francis of Assist [O Brother Sun 
and Sister Moon] Shawn 


The Dance of the Redeemed co 


Three Negro Spirituals [Negro Spirituals II]: 
Nobody Knows de Trouble Ive Seen 
Shawn; Go Down, Moses Shawn with 
Overlees, McCormack and Landers; Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot Shawn and co of six 


Mar 20 eve New York Majestic Thea 


March 22 1988 * through Matinee March 27 1938 


ROUTE SHEET 
1938 


Mar 22 eve Charleston, W Va Shrine 
Mosque 


Mar 23 mat & eve Parkersburg, W Va 
High School Aud 


Mar 24 AM Salem, W Va College Aud 


Mar 24 eve Lewisburg, W Va Carnegie 
Hall 

Mar 25 mat&eve Fairmount, W Va East 
Side HS Aud 

Mar 27 mat New York YMHA Dance 
Thea 


Fifth New York Concert, March 20 1938 


Program 6 
I 
Music Visualizations 
Polonaise co 
Sixth Prelude from The Well Tempered Clavi- 


chord and Two Part Invention, No 4 
Mumaw, Overlees, McCormack and Landers 


* Program 1 was resumed. 


Three Part Invention, No 12 Shawn and co 
Rhapsody, Op 119, No 4 Shawn and co 


II 


John Brown Sees the Glory Shawn 


III 


Olympiad: The Banner Bearer Mumaw; The 
Cheer Leaders Overlees, Landers and Mc- 
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Cormack; Decathlon Fitz-Simons; Fencing 
Hearn and Landers; Boxing McCormack; 
Basketball Landers, Hearn, Mumaw, Mc- 
Cormack and Overlees 

IV 


Japanese Rickshaw Coolies Mumaw, Landers 
and McCormack 


Gnossienne Shawn 


Osage-Pawnee Dance of Greeting Overlees, 
McCormack, Landers and Hearn 


The French Sailor Mumaw 
Turkey in the Straw McCormack 


Spear Dance — Japonesque [Japanese Spear 
Dance] Shawn 
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Walk Together, Children Mumaw, McCor- 
mack, Overless and Fitz-Simons 


Sinhalese Devil Dance Fitz-Simons, F. Delmar 
and J. Delmar 


Pierrot in the Dead City Mumaw 
Flamenco Dances Shawn 


Pioneers’ Dance co 


V 


Symphony No 40 in G Minor (Shawn / Moz- 
art); Allegro Molto; Andante; Minuetto; 
Allegro Assai First Violin — Fitz-Simons; 
Second Violin — Hearn; Viola — Landers; 
Bass — Overlees; Flute — Mumaw; Clarinet 
— F. Delmar; Oboe — J. Delmar; Bassoon 
— McCormack; Horns — Shawn 


Mar 27 eve New York Majestic Thea 


March 29 1938 * through May 20 1938 


ROUTE SHEET 
1938 


Mar 29 eve Toronto, Ontario, Can Eaton 
Aud 


Apr 8 mat Montreal, Quebec, Can His 
Majesty's Thea 


Apr 19 eve Atlanta,Ga Erlanger Thea 
Apr 22 eve Chattanooga, Tenn 


c 


die 


Apr 23 eve Birmingham, Ala Phillips HS 
Aud 


Apr 25 eve Nashville, Tenn Ryman Aud 


Apr 26 eve Murfreesboro, Tenn Training 
School Aud 
May 2 eve Johnson City, Tenn 


May 20 eve Portland, Me 


QJ 


8 Srxrx Tour, 1938-39 


SHAWN RETURNED TO Peabody College to teach a three weeks' 
course during June 1938. He was assisted by Barton Mumaw, who also 
taught classes, and Tess Meeker, who played the piano. The School of 
Dance for Men — and women — opened at Jacob's Pillow on July 4, and 
the first of the ten annual lecture-demonstration teas was given on July 8. 
These continued until the weekend of September 9 and 10, at which time 
Shawn's new full evening's dance production Dance of the Ages was first 


shown. 


* Program 1 was resumed, 
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Shawn considered Dance of the Ages as “the summit of his achieve- 
ment as choreographer, dancer, and educator of Dancing America.” It 
was also “the first dance in symphonic framework to be presented as a 
full evening’s program; the second such work was not premiered until 
twenty years later when Martha Graham presented her Clytemnestra at 
the Adelphi Theatre in New York.” (Ted Shawn, One Thousand and One 
Night Stands, Garden City, NY, 1960, p 274.) It was symphonic in con- 
struction, with many different themes: 


There is primarily, the “pure dance” itself, the expression in the meta- 
a of distortion and pattern of the human body's experience. Then 

ere is the particular metaphor of the elements, one of which dominates 
each section — fire, water, earth, and air. These elements are rhythmed 
in the large mass movements of the rise of cultures. And finally, each 
of these cultures is itself symbolized by an “archetype,” its hero or 
model man. 


This explanation is taken from an extended description of Dance of the 
Ages which was included as part of the publicity wherever it was danced. 
The explanation went on in detail: 


The dance opens with a hunting scene, performed by primitives in 
the skins of wild beasts. They kil their food with stones, bows, and 
arrows, They eat it raw with their hands. After the feast, in the coldness 
of the setting sun they crawl away into holes and caves. The Shaman, 
danced by Ted Shawn (who plays all the "archetypes"), enters the 
desolate darkness. À nameless Prometheus, he dances the magic of fire, 
whirling about to create the first spark. One by one, the tribesmen crawl 
out of the darkness to fan the groping flame. There is a fire dance, and 
initiation ceremonies follow, built around ancient ritual and reviving 
primitive ecstasies. 

The second movement is a hymn to water, portraying the flow of river 
and ocean, of rain and clouds, of storm, vortex, and undersea vegetation. 
It is a highly imaginative rendering of the Grecian "water cities." 
Throughout this dance there hangs, like a mighty tide, the presence of 
Heraclitus, Antiquity's philosopher of restlessness. 

Wit and satire mark the third movement, which begins with the slow, 
almost geological, motion of massed groups, dim men that move as 
imperceptibly as glaciers. Gradually the labor of man becomes play 
when the entire society works together. It takes voice and begins to 
sing; it takes rhythm and dances. The dance of village crafts follows, 
with the broad humor of healthy nerves and healthy bodies. But the 
people, although they are hand in hand, fall into the hands of a demo- 
gogue whose right hand knoweth not what his left hand doeth, The 
village is soon hypnotized into an ingratiating servitude which develops 
into a goose march of soldiers who fight not even for fighting's sake. 
Death is the last scene, the villagers’ ultimate solution to the complexi- 
ties of their own lives, complexities which they neither understood nor 
mastered. 

The last section is Shawn's own salute to tomorrow. It celebrates the 
artist, being the legend, ever reenacted of his struggle and final victory. 


The Dance of the Ages had its public premiere in Montreal on Octo- 
ber 22 1938. Through the years, the group of men dancers had come to 
work so closely together that it was inevitable that a whole dance ensem- 
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ble would grow in which the individual dancers made choreographic 
contributions. Shawn was always the leader, but several of the men 
choreographed their own dances and made contributions to ensemble 
work in Dance of the Ages. This can be seen in Fire Purification by 
Mumaw, Brook and River by Overlees, Sport by McCormack, and Ani- 
mal Study by Hearn. The dance Elevation contained contributions by 
the entire company. 

The opening in Montreal was accompanied by many complimentary 
reviews. On October 24 1938 S. Morgan-Powell of the Montreal Star 
wrote: 


Through it all the spirit of the dance that is Shawn moves, a command- 
ing figure, the pivot and focus of the whole action. Yet he is invariably 
one with his men. You have to see such a dance as this to realize fully 
how far he has gone in the accomplishment of choreographic drama. 
And I believe he will go farther still for you cannot restrain such an 
ardent, determined and inspired artist very long anywhere. 


Thomas Archer wrote in the Montreal Gazette the same day: “Each of 
the young men in the troupe is an accomplished soloist as well as a marvel- 
ous physical specimen. The ensemble continues yearly to grow in artistic 
stature. The large audience was genuinely impressed by both the scheme 
of the work and the quality of the execution.” La Patrie of Montreal on 
the same day said of Shawn: “Ted Shawn possesses force united with 
grace, and virtuosity united with style. Through profound study, his 
technique has reached a point of perfection rarely attained; he is without 
doubt destined for immortality not only as dancer but as choreographer.” 
Dance of the Ages and O, Libertad! were used interchangeably as pro- 
grams throughout the 1938-39 tour. In Springfield, Massachusetts, a 
reviewer wrote of Dance of the Ages that “Mr. Shawn has effected a 
dance study that is at once monumental and dramatic, restrained from 
the spectacular implications of its title by the simplicity of execution.” In 
Memphis O, Libertad! was seen by “upwards of 1000 Memphians, the 
esthetes of the city and their friends. . . .” The reviewer continued, 


The veteran dancer rewarded their faith with a remarkable evening, 
splashing onto a bare stage his two-hour conception of a hemisphere’s 
history in agile pantomime. With rare courage, he sought to encompass 
within the allotted time all the past, the present and an indication as to 
the future of the Americans, and his gallant efforts were enthusiastically 
received. . .. 

Shawn’s pupils, keyed by the master to swirl through the intricacies 
which he no longer seriously attempts, danced rapturously through his 
symbolic depicting of the Kinetic Molpai. . . . His central man emerged 
triumphant and shining in the end and, it would seem, this is to be the 
ultimate of mankind in the opinion of Ted Shawn. ... 


In Seattle the "Shawn Dancers [won a] Huge Ovation at Moore." T. Willis 
Sayre recorded that O, Libertad! "is the most ambitious, and the most 
successful, thing Shawn has yet brought here. An ovation almost without 
parallel lasting nearly ten minutes, marked the ending of the final scene." 
He continued: 
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It was a good entertainment, in the opinion of a big audience which 
included all the dance professionals in this area and hundreds of their 
pupils, who know that attending a Ted Shawn ballet is a liberal dance 
education in itself. The applause was of the heartiest; the curtain calls 
extended not only to the star, but to all of his boys and to the versatile 


Jess Meeker. . . 


Ted Shawn has been a high favorite since he first appeared here with 
the gifted Ruth St Denis in Masonic Temple, fifteen seasons ago. Then 
he was just like any one of the boys of his present company; an eager, 
ambitious, well-trained youth with the world of fame ahead of him. 
Years count and years must be served in this dance business. He is less 
flexible now, of course; larger around, of course, but still an artist of fine 
technique and eloquent delineation of the emotions he writes for him- 


self, 


But his best service today is in three other directions: he is composing 
choreographic pictures on novel and quickly understandable themes, in 
that clever group of his he is training the stars of tomorrow and, best of 
all, he is awakening the youth of America to a respect and liking for pro- 
fessional dancing, a field hitherto pretty well dominated by the fair sex. 


October 7 1988 through May 24 1939 


Ted Shawn and his Men Dancers Barton Mumaw, Frank Over- 
lees, Wilbur McCormack, Fred Hearn, Frank Delmar, John 
Delmar, John Schubert and Harry Coble. Jess Meeker, Pianist 


Program 1 
Dance of the Ages (Shawn / Meeker) 


I 


Movement Quality Based on the Element 
Fire; Level of Human Culture — Tribal; 
Archetype — The Shaman-Priest 


Primitive Hunting Dance and Feast co 
The Shaman Shawn 
Fanning of the Flame and Fire Dance co 


High Priest and. Initiate [Fire Purification 
Mumaw / Meeker)] Shawn and Mumaw 


Dance of the Priests of Fire co 


II 


Movement Quality Based on the Element 
Water; Level of Human Culture — City- 
State; Archetype — Poet-Philosopher 


Prelude: Brook and River ( Ovexlees / Meeker) 
Overlees 


The Sea and Water Rhythms and Patterns co 
The Poet-Philosopher Shawn and co 
Water Patterns, Vortex and Storm at Sea co 


Ascent by Evaporation co 


III 


Movement Quality Based on the Element 
Earth Level of Human Culture — De- 
mocracy Archetype — Politician-Dema- 
80g 

Prelude: Spirits of the Earth (Mumaw / 

Meeker) Mumaw 


Mass co 

Vegetation co 

Animal Study (Hearn / Meeker) Hearn 
Labor Unaided co 

The Village Craftsmen co 

The Ward Healer Shawn with co 


The Political Machine F. and J. Delmar and 
co 


Sport (McCormack / Meeker) 
McCormack 


Mumaw and 


Entrance and Dance of the Demagog Shawn 
and co 


Marching Men co 


Carnage co 





VII (a) Barton Mumaw in “Banner Bearer” from O, Libertad! 1935-36: (bo Ted 


Shawn's Men Dancers in “Basket Ball Dance" from Olympiad, a Sports Suite, 1937- 
38 (Photographs by Shapiro) Dance Collection 
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VII Ted Shawn and his Men Dancers in Dance of the Ages, 1938 (a) the Fire 
section, (b) the Water section | Photographs by Shapiro ) Dance Collection 
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IX Ted Shawn and his Men Dancers in Dance of the Ages, Earth section, 1938 
(Photographs by Shapiro) Dance Collection 
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X Ted Shaw n and his Men Dancers in Toccata and Fusti in D Minor, 1939 | Photo- 
graphs by Shapiro) Dance Collection 
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XI (a) Barton Mumaw, Frank Overlees, Wilbur McCormack, Harry Coble, Fred 
Hearn, John Schubert, Frank Delmar, and John Delmar in “Isaiah 52:1-7” from 
Excursions into Visible Song, 1939; (b) Ted Shawn's Men Dancers in Jacobs Pillow 
Concerto, 1940, Ted Shawn looking on ( Photographs by John Lindquist Boston, 
Mass ) Dance Callection 





XII Ted Shawn in Kinetic Molpai, 1935 ( Photograph bv Shapiro ) Dance Collection 
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IV 


Movement Quality Based on the Element 
Air; Level of Human Culture — Beyond 
Democracy; Archetype — The Creative 
Artist 


Prelude: Birth-Struggle and Freeing of Man 
Shawn and co 


Air co 
Flight co 


On a Hill Top (McCormack / Meeker) Mc- 
Cormack 


The Whirlwind Shawn 


Elevation (Shawn & members of co / Meeker) 
co 


Finale: Approach to the Fifth Element Shawn 
and co 


Program 2 
O, Libertad! 
Act I The Past 


Noche Triste de Moctezuma Shawn with 
Mumaw, Coble and co of six 


Los Hermanos Penitentes Coble and co 


Peonage Overlees, McCormack, F. Delmar 
and Mumaw 


Hacendado de California Shawn 
The Forty-Niners co 

Act II The Present 
Campus — 1914 co 


War; Call to Arms Shawn; No Man’s Land 
Shawn with co; Return of the Hero Shawn 


The Jazz Decade Mumaw with co 
Depression and Credo Shawn 


Olympiad: The Banner Bearer Mumaw; The 
Cheer Leaders Overlees, Schubert and 
McCormack; Decathlon Hear; Fencing 
F. and J. Delmar; Boxing McCormack; 
Basketball Coble, Hearn, Mumaw, J. Del- 
mar and Overlees 


Mobilization for Peace Shawn and co 
Act HI The Future 
Kinetic Molpai Shawn and co 
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Route SHEET 
1938 
Oct 7 eve Amherst, Mass Massachusetts 
State College 
Oct 14 No Adams, Mass High School 
Aud 


Oct 20 eve Plattsburg, NY High School 
Áud 


Oct 22 eve Montreal, Quebec, Can 
Majesty's Thea 


His 
Oct 26 eve Pittsfield, Mass High School 


Aud 


Oct 28 eve Manchester, NH Institute of 
Arts and Sciences 


Nov 2 eve Orange, NJ Women’s Club 
Aud 

Nov 3 eve Jamestown, NY High School 
Aud 

Nov 4 eve Mansfield, Penn Straughn 
Hall 

Nov 5 eve Olean, NY High School Aud 

Nov 7 eve Youngstown, O Stambaugh 
Aud 

Nov 9 eve Wheeling, W Va Virginia 
Thea 

Nov 10 eve Muncie, Ind Assembly Hall 

Nov 12 eve DeKalb, Ill College Aud 

Nov 14 eve St Louis, Mo Roosevelt HS 

Nov 15 eve Springfield, Ill High School 
Aud 

Nov 16 eve Columbia, Mo Christian Col- 
lege 

Nov 17 eve Pittsburg, Kans State Teach- 
ers College 

Nov 18 eve Kansas City, Kans Municipal 
Aud 


Nov 19 eve Peru, Neb College Aud 


Nov 21 eve Ft Smith, Ark High School 
Aud 


Nov 22 eve Springfield, Mo State Teach- 
ers College Aud 
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1988, continued 


Nov 23 AM * Springfield, Mo State Teach- 
ers College 


Nov 23 eve Neosha, Mo Municipal Aud 

Nov 25 eve Russellville, Ark Technical 
Armory 

Nov 26 eve Little Rock, Ark High School 
Aud 

Nov 28 eve Nashville, Tenn Grand Lodge 
Bldg 

Nov 29 eve Paducah, Ky Franklin School 
Aud 

Nov 30 eve Bowling Green, Ky Van Meter 
Aud 

Dec 2 eve Milledgeville, Ga State Col- 
lege for Women 

Dec 5 eve Mobile, Ala Murphy High 
Aud 

Dec 6 eve Cleveland, Miss Fine Arts 
Aud 

Dec 7 eve Memphis, Tenn Ellis Aud 

Dec 8 eve Tuscaloosa, Ala High School 
Aud 

Dec 13 eve Lexington, Ky Henry Clay 
HS Aud 

Dec 15 eve Richmond, Ky Hiram Brock 
Aud 


Deo 16 eve Louisville, Ky Memorial Aud 


1939 


Jan 19 eve St Petersburg, Fla Women’s 
Club 


Jan 27 eve Orlando, Fla Municipal Aud 


Jan 80 evet Tampa, Fla Hotel Tampa 
Terrace 


Jan 31 eve Sarasota, Fla Municipal Aud 


Feb 4 eve Palm Beach, Fla 
Feb 9 eve§ Deland, Fla Stetson Univ 
Feb 18 mat&eve Jacksonville, Fla River- 


side Thea 


* This was a lecture-demonstration. 
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Feb 20 eve Radford, Va State Teachers 
College 

Feb 22 eve Millersville,Pa State Teachers 
College 

Feb 25 eve NY Washington Irving HS 

Feb 27 eve Holyoke, Mass War Memorial 
Aud 

Feb 28 eve Worcester, Mass Atwood Hall 

Mar 1 eve Boston, Mass Symphony Hall 

Mar 2 eve Amherst, Mass College Hall 

Mar 3 eve Bethlehem, Pa High School 
Aud 

Mar 4 eve Chatham, NJ High School 
Aud 

Mar 6 eve Westfield, Mass High School 
Aud 

Mar 7 eve Hartford, Conn Buckeley Aud 

Mar 8 eve Oneonta, NY State Normal 
School 

Mar 9 eve Albany, NY State Normal 
School 

Mar 10 eve Hamburg, NY High School 
Aud 

Mar 12 eve Chicago Studebaker Thea 

Mar 13 eve Mt Vernon, Ia Cornell Col- 
lege 

Mar 14 eve Marshalltown, Ia High School 
Aud 

Mar 15 eve Canton, Mo Culver-Stockton 
College 

Mar 16 eve St Charles, Mo Lindenwood 
College 

Mar 17 eve Fulton, Mo High School Aud 

Mar 18 eve Baldwin, Kans Centenary 
Hall 

Mar 20 eve Salina, Kans Memorial Aud 

Mar 21 mat &eve Manhattan, Kans East- 
ern HS Aud 

Mar 22 eve Parkville, Mo Park College 


1 This performance was accompanied by the Louisville Symphony Orchestra. 
ti The company was featured in selected numbers at a Beaux Arts Ball at the Hotel Tampa. 


§ This was a lecture-demonstration, 
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Mar 23 eve Wellington, Kans Memorial 
Hall 


Mar 24 mat&eve Alva, Okla State Teach- 
ers College 


Mar 27 eve Commerce, Tex State Teach- 
ers College 


Mar 28 eve Huntsville, Tex State Teach- 
ers College 


Mar 29 eve San Marcos, Tex SW Texas 
State College 


Mar 81 eve Alpine, Tex State Teachers 
College 

Apr 3 eve Flagstaff, Ariz State Teachers 
College 

Apr 4 eve Tucson, Ariz Univ of Arizona 

Apr ll eve Medford, Ore 

Apr 12 eve Corvallis, Ore State College 

Apr 13 eve Tacoma, Wash Jason Lee Aud 

Apr 14 eve Aberdeen, Wash Junior HS 
Aud 

Apr 15 eve Seattle, Wash Moore Thea 

Apr 17 eve Victoria, BC, Can Royal 


Victoria Thea 


Apr 18 eve Vancouver, BC, Can Lyric 
Thea 


Apr 19 10AM Bellingham, Wash State 
Teachers College 
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Apr 20 eve Pendleton, Ore Vert Aud 


Apr 22 eve Spokane, Wash High School 
Aud 


Apr 24 10AM Cheney, Wash College of 


Education 

Apr 25 eve Lewiston, Ida State Normal 
School 

Apr 26 eve Caldwell, Ida College of 
Idaho 

Apr 27 eve Albion, Ida State Normal 
School 

Apr 28 eve Ogden, Ut High School Aud 

May 1 eve Vermillion, SD Slagle Aud 

May 2 eve Watertown,SD Morning Me- 
morial 

May 3 eve Fargo, ND State Teachers 
College 

May 4 eve Mankato, Minn College Aud 


May 5 mat & eve LaCrosse, Wis State 


Teachers College 


May 8 eve Appleton, Wis Lawrence Me- 
morial Chapel 


May 9 
HS 


May 11 10:30AM California, Pa 
Teachers College 


May 24 eve Melrose, Mass 


eve Beloit, Wis Roosevelt Junior 


State 


$247] he 
\ Las 


9 SrventH Tour, 1939-40 


THE SPRING TEACHING at Peabody College extended into a six 
weeks course (June 12 — July 19) during the summer of 1939. Barton 
Mumaw, Wilbur McCormack, and Jess Meeker assisted Shawn. Shawn 
last taught at Peabody in the early summer of 1940 after the final Men 
Dancers’ tour. The seminars prepared for his teaching there were pub- 
lished in his book, Dance We Must (Pittsfield, Massachusetts: Eagle 


Printing Co, 1940). 
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The School of the Dance for Men and the lecture-demonstration teas 
at Jacob’s Pillow continued for their final season during the summer of 
1939. For personal reasons Shawn had decided that the 1939-40 tour 
that followed would be the last. During the tour the Selective Service 
Act was passed; so in any event all of Shawn's dancers were to go into 
the armed forces. The corporation was dissolved, and Shawn made a 
statement to the press: 


Shawn, always the pioneer, feels that he achieved magnificently what 
he set out to do with the men's group — to convince iar press and 
educators that dancing is a legitimate profession and life's work for a 
he-man. No one who has ever seen one of their performances, though 
perhaps skeptical, beforehand, but has come away convinced; and seeds 
they have sown have grown up in the increased activity of dancing for 
men in schools and colleges all over the country, and increased num- 
bers of men on the dance concert stage. 

Now Shawn is eager to get at still newer and bigger things, which 
he cannot do under the pressure of a tour of 125 one-night stands each 
season, teaching and producing a new show each summer. He will take 
a year off to clarify, prepare and create the next important chapter of 
his career, the exact plan of which he is not now willing to divulge. 

The young men of his group, like graduate college students finishing 
their professional training, are now ready to go out and carry on his 
work in the fields of education and the theatre. Each is now a finished 
artist, and a highly trained teacher, ready for individual careers, and 
Shawn sends them forth with great pride in his product, happy in his 
firm faith that each is capable of a great personal success on his own. 


Thus Shawn felt that the Men Dancers part of his career had accom- 
plished its purpose and could now end naturally. Dancing as the group 
had in high schools and colleges, they had exposed boys and young men 
throughout the country to masculine dance as an art form for the first 
time in America. The impact of these seven tours on the dance of today 
is immeasurable. Shawn himself records innumerable instances of con- 
temporary men dancers who were first inspired by the Men Dancers 
oup. 
© The final 1939-40 tour was a spectacular one, with three symphonic 
evenings offered: O, Libertad!, Dance of the Ages, and a new one intro- 
duced mid-year — The Dome. The title of the last was drawn from 
Shelley: “Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, stains the white radi- 
ance of eternity.” The first section was made up of music visualizations 
of the music of Johann Sebastian Bach. Of the Toccata and Fugue in 
D Minor, a review signed L. B. in the New York World-Telegram said, 


The D Minor Toccata and Fugue is a thing to see to believe. Of course 
they are complete as they stand — medium and content are linked 
inextricably, What Mr. Shawn does is to transmute musical beat and 
pattern into visual images. If the Bach music were lost and only Mr. 
Shawn’s choreography remained another Bach could — well, might — 
translate it back to the original. Dancing superbly related and poly- 
phonic — first-rate. Basically his theme is simple: release and liberation 
through creative art, and a higher life founded. on the freedom and logic 
of expressive form. 'The inner mechanism was the same — the power of 
the body to achieve significant form in kinetic action. 
(Feb 24 1940) 
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The second section was entitled “Remembrance of Things Past: (New 
Dances from Past Times and Old Dances from Previous Programs ).” 
In it Shawn revived some of the dances from his earliest programs on the 
men’s tours, dances that had been well liked and had proved their excel- 
lence through many years: his Flamenco Dances, Wilbur McCormack’s 
Turkey in the Straw, Barton Mumaw’s Pierrot in the Dead City, and the 
groups early Pioneers Dance. Revived also was Shawn's 1931 Four 
Dances Based on American Folk Music. 

During the previous summer, 1939, Eva Sikelianou had trained the 
men dancers and students at Jacob’s Pillow to sing, in Greek modal 
music, the first chorus of Aeschylus’ The Persians. Since a thirty man 
speaking chorus was impossible to tour with, Shawn and Sikelianou 
worked out a group of dances using speaking or singing voices as accom- 
paniment. Entitled Excursions into Visible Song, it used fragments from 
the Spartan poet Tyrtaios to accompany a Pyrrhic Dance, excerpts from 
Walt Whitman for Song of the Open Road (a solo for Shawn), and verses 
from Isaiah 52:1-7 for a group number. Shawn also revived his The 
Divine Idiot from 1930 for this section, and it closed with Studies in 
Rhythmic Form by the accompanist Jess Meeker, who both choreo- 
graphed the dance and composed the music. 

The final section of The Dome was entitled Jacob's Pillow Concerto. 
The program stated, “Both music and choreography purpose to give a 
composite impression of many mornings spent in Shawn's studio at 
Jacob’s Pillow in the Berkshires, and also, to some extent, it is symbolic 
of the history of Shawn and the group.” Shawn did the choreography, but 
the men created their own solo parts. 

With The Dome combined with O, Libertad! and Dance of the Ages, 
Shawn covered the country as usual on this his last tour. In February 1940 
he played a week’s stand — eleven performances — in Philadelphia. The 
Philadelphia Record on February 13 indicated how unusual this was: 
“Ted Shawn and His Men Dancers began yesterday as unusual an event 
as the Philadelphia theatre has seen — a cycle of dance drama to cover 
a whole week. The eight men dancers are highly trained, manly figures, 
splendidly equipped and sensitive in their execution. Shawn's choreog- 
raphy is vigorous, masculine and sharply-drawn. Shawn himself, in his 
various appearances, was the agilely graceful, supple dancer, beautiful 
with the ruggedness of a Western outdoors. Time leaves no mark on 
him, presumably content not to take its toll.” The Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin of the same day echoed this praise: “Compositions [were] mag- 
nificent in intense sincerity and final optimism. After seven years of work- 
ing together these dancers have acquired a remarkable sense of timing, 
an unusual ease of movement and exceptional capacities for coordinated 
group dancing. They admirably exemplify Mr. Shawn’s idea.” The Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger recorded the same reaction — “Ted Shawn and 
His Ensemble of Star Men Dancers . . . [were] heartily received by both 
matinee and evening audiences, with great applause for the expertness 
of Mr. Shawn and his unified and co-ordinated ensemble" — as did the 
Philadelphia Inquirer: "Magnificent achievement technically and cho- 
reographically — faultless dancing." 
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The week in Philadelphia was followed by a three-day stand in New 
York City. Walter Terry in the Herald-Tribune (Feb 21) observed, 
“America’s finest dance unit, under the direction of one of the dance’s 
great men opened their farewell New York engagement at Carnegie 
Hall last night with such brilliance that one could wish it had been a 
debut instead of a good-by Kinetic Molpai — one of the finest group 
compositions that the dance has ever produced.” Even the New Yorker 
(March 2) in the person of Robert À. Simon expressed regrets: “The 
Shawn Dancers, headed by Ted Shawn, were in Carnegie Hall last 
week for what was announced as some sort of final series. One hopes 
that New York hasn't seen the last of them, for they're brilliant dancers 
and showmen.” But it was in Boston that Shawn appeared with his group 
for the last time, as he had for that memorable first occasion seven years 
earlier. Walter Terry wrote of the final performances: 


An immeasurably important cycle in the dance has come to an end. 
Last Monday and Tuesday evenings in Boston’s sedate Symphony Hall, 
stamping, cheering audiences paid tribute to Ted Shawn and his men 
dancers on their final performances, Bostonians, who were the first to 
witness an all-male dance program by this company, have respected 
and supported Shawn as they have no other dancer, and for him they 
broke their tradition of chilly reserve to give him a noisy and rousing 
farewell, Such response from a sophisticated audience is significant, for 
surely the novelty of an all-male ensemble has long since worn off. 
Therefore, it must be the enduring qualities of fine craftsmanship and 
ecco art which would arouse such a demonstration of public 
approval. 

Ped Shawn was responsible for [an] important period of male dance 
development and, although he has disbanded his group, his influence 
will continue to be felt. , . . He has yet to announce his own plans, but, 
whatever they are, it will be hard for him to match the great achieve- 
ments and contributions of his immediate past. 


(“The Shawn Influence,” New York Herald Tribune May 12 1940) 
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September 29 1939 through December 18 1939 


Ted Shawn and his Ensemble of Men Dancers Barton 
Mumaw, Frank Overlees, Wilbur McCormack, Fred Hearn, 
Frank Delmar, John Delmar, Harry Coble and John Schubert. 
Jess Meeker, Pianist 
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Program, 1 * 
O, Libertad! 
Act I The Past 


Noche Triste de Moctezuma Shawn with 
Mumaw, Coble and co of six men 


Los Hermanos Penitentos Coble and co 


Peonage Overlees, McCormack, F. Delmar 
and Mumaw 


Hacendado de California Shawn 
The Forty-Niners co 


Act IT The Present 
Campus — 1914 co 


War: Call to Arms Shawn; No Man’s Land 
Shawn with co; Return of the Hero Shawn 


The Jazz Decade Mumaw with co 
Depression and Credo Shawn 


Olympiad: The Banner Bearer Mumaw; The 
Cheer Leaders Overlees, Schubert and Mc- 
Cormack; Decathlon Hearn; Fencing F. 
and J. Delmar; Boxing McCormack; Basket- 
ball Coble, Hearn, Mumaw, F. Delmar and 
Overlees 


Mobilization for Peace Shawn with co 


Act III The Future 
Kinetic Molpai Shawn and co 


Program, 2 
Dance of the Ages 


I 


Movement Quality Based on the Element 
Fire; Level of Human Culture — Tribal; 
Archetype — The Shaman-Priest 


Primitive Hunting Dance and Feast co 
The Shaman Shawn 
Fanning of the Flame and Fire Dance co 


High Priest and Initiate [Fire Purification] 
Shawn and Mumaw 


Dance of the Priests of Fire co 


II 


Movement Quality Based on the Element 
Water; Level of Human Culture — City- 
State; Archetype — Poet-Philosopher 
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Prelude: Brook and River Overlees 
The Sea and Water Rhythms and Patterns co 
The Poet-Philosopher Shawn 
Water Patterns, Vortex and Storm at Sea co 


Ascent by Evaporation co 


III 
Movement Quality Based on the Element 

Earth; Level of Human Culture — De- 
mocracy; Archetype — Politician-Dema- 
808 

Prelude: Spirits of the Earth Mumaw 

Mass co 

Vegetation co 

Animal Study Hearn 

Labor Unaided co 

The Village Craftsmen co 

The Ward Heeler Shawn with co 


The Political Machine F. and J. Delmar and 
co 


Sport Mumaw and McCormack 


Entrance and Dance of the Demagog Shawn 
and co 


Marching Men co 


Carnage co 
IV 


Movement Quality Based on the Element 
Air; Level of Human Culture — Beyond 
Democracy; Archetype — The Creative 
Artist 

Birth-Struggle and Freeing of Man Shawn and 
co 


Air co 

Dance of the Liberated Soul Shawn 
Flight co 

On a Hill Top McCormack 
Elevation co 


Finale: Approach to the Fifth Element Shawn 


and co 


* Programs 1 and 2 were presented alternately, until the introduction of Program 3 in Jan 1940. 
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ROUTE SHEET 
1939 
Sept 29 eve Pittsfield, Mass High School 


Oct 17 eve Springfield, Mass Museum of 
Fine Arts Aud 


Oct 19 eve New Bedford, Mass High 
School 


Oct 23 mat & eve Cortland, NY State 
Normal School 


Oct 25 eve Amherst, Mass Massachusetts 
State College 


Oct 30 eve Yellow Springs, O Opera 
House 


Oct 31 eve Terre Haute, Ind Hippo- 
drome Thea 


Nov 1 eve DeKalb, Ill State Teachers 
College 

Nov 2 eve Milwaukee, Wis Municipal 
Aud 

Nov 3 eve Bowling Green, O State Uni- 
versity 

Nov 6 mat & eve Granville, O Opera 
House 

Now 7 eve Lima,O High School Aud 

Nov 8 eve Muskegon, Mich Campus 
Aud 

Nov 9 eve Urbana, Ill University of Illi- 
nois Aud 


Nov 11 11AM Indianapolis, Ind English 
Thea 


Nov 11 eve Greencastle, Ind DePauw 
University Speech Hall 


Nov 12 mat Chicago Studebaker Thea 


Nov 13 eve Appleton, Wis Lawrence Col- 
lege Memorial Chapel 


Nov 14 9:30AM Oshkosh, Wis State 
Teachers College 


Nov 14 eve Madison, Wis University of 
Wisconsin Thea 


Nov 15 AM Stevens Point, Wis State 
Teachers College 


Nov 15 eve Stevens Point, Wis P. J. 
Jacob’s High School 
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Nov 16 eve Minneapolis, Minn Northrop 
Memorial Aud 


Nov 17 eve Bemidji, Minn High School 
Aud 

Nov 18 eve Moorhead, Minn Armory 

Nov 20 eve Menomonie, Wis Stout Insti- 
tute 

Nov 23 eve Yankton,SD Yankton College 

Nov 24 eve Grand Island, Neb Capitol 
Thea 

Nov 25 eve Greeley, Colo State College 

Nov 27 eve Wichita, Kans University 
Thea 

Nov 28 eve Maryville, Mo State Teach- 
ers College 


Nov 30 eve St Joseph, Mo High School 
Aud 


Dec I eve Jefferson City, Mo Lincoln 
University Gym 

Dec 2 eve eve Kansas City, Mo Music 
Hall 

Dec 4 eve Goodwell, Okla A & M Col- 
lege 

Dec 5 eve Chickasha, Okla Oklahoma 
College for Women 

Dec 6 eve Norman, Okla University of 


Oklahoma 


Dec 7 eve Denton, Tex State Teachers 
College 

Dec 8 eve Shreveport, La Byrd High 
School Aud 

Dec 9 eve New Orleans, La Jerusalem 
Temple 

Dec ll eve Jackson, Miss City Aud 


Dec 12 eve Monroe, La Northeast Junior 
College 


Dec 13 eve Natchitoches, La State Nor- 
mal College 


Dec 14 eve Meridian, Miss Meridian Jun- 
ior College 


Dec 15 eve Jonesboro, Ark State Teachers 
College 


Dec 16 eve Memphis, Tenn Ellis Aud 


Dec fae eve Troy, Ala State Teachers Col- 
ege 
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January 24 1940 through May 7 1940 


Ted Shawn and his Ensemble of Star Men Dancers Barton 
Mumaw, Frank Overlees, Wilbur McCormack, Fred Hearn, 
Frank Delmar, John Delmar, Harry Coble, John Schubert 
and Sam Steen. Jess Meeker, Pianist 


Program 3 
The Dome 
Prologue: The Dome (Shawn / Bach) Shawn 
and co 
I 


Dances to the Music of Johann Sebastian 
Bach 


Jesu, Joy of Man's Desiring (Shawn / Bach) 
co 
I Call Upon Thee, My Lord (Shawn / Bach) 


Shawn 


Two-Part Invention, No 4 Coble, Schubert, 
Overlees and Hearn 


Three Part Invention, No 12 Shawn and co 
Bourree (Mumaw / Bach) Mumaw 


Sixth Prelude from The Well Tempered Clavi- 
chord Coble, Schubert, Overlees and Hearn 


Toccata and Fugue in D Minor (Shawn / 
Bach) Shawn and co 


II 
Remembrance of Things Past 


Remembrance of the Childhood of the Race: 
The God of Lightning (Shawn / Bartok) 
Mumaw 


Remembrance of Chaironea: The Theban 
Brothers (F. and J. Delmar / Wallace) F. 
and J. Delmar 


Remembrance of the Early West: Turkey in the 
Straw McCormack 


Remembrance of Early Louisiana: Bamboula 
(Hearn / Gottschalk) Heam 


Remembrances of Old Spain: Flamenco Dances 
Shawn; Free Fantasia for Capes (Shawn / 
Tarenghi) Hearn, Coble, Schubert, F. and 
J. Delmar 


Remembrance of Childhood’s Fables: 
Green Imp (Steen / Wallace) Steen 


The 


Remembrance of a Lost Legend: Pierrot in the 
Dead City Mumaw 


Remembrances of Vanished Frontiers: Four 
Dances Based on American Folk Music Il: 
Sheep 'N' Goat, Walkin’ to the Pasture; 
Nobody Knows de Trouble I’ve Seen; 
Gimme the Old Time Religion; The Battle 
Hymn of the Republie (Shawn / folk tunes) 
Shawn; Pioneers Dance co 


III 


Excursions into Visible Song (Shawn / Sikeli- 
anou): Pyrrhic Dance co; Song of the Open 
Road (Excerpts from Whitman) Shawn; 
Isaiah 52:1-7 co 


The Divine Idiot (Shawn / Scriabin) Shawn 
Studies in Rhythmic Form (Meeker /Meeker) 
co 


IV 
Jacob’s Pillow Concerto (Shawn and co mem- 
bers / Meeker) Shawn and co 
ROUTE SHEET 
1940 


Jan 24-25 eve Miami, Fla Temple Thea 


Jan 26 eve Tampa, Fla Hotel Tampa 


Terrace 
27 eve Miami, Fla Temple Thea 


29 mat&eve Jacksonville, Fla River- 
side Thea 


31 eve St Augustine, Fla Lyceum 
Aud 


Jan 


Jan 


Jan 


Feb 3 eve Winter Park, Fla Rollins Col- 
lege 
Feb 6 eve Valdosta, Ga Georgia State 


Women’s College 


Feb 7 eve Augusta, Ga Tubman Aud 

Feb 8 eve Charlotte, NC Piedmont Jun- 
ior HS 

Feb 9 eve Greensboro, NC Aycock Aud 
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1940, continued 


Feb 12* mat Philadelphia, Pa 
Thea 


Feb 12*—181 eves Philadelphia, Pa 
Erlanger Thea 


Feb 14 matt&evet Philadelphia, Pa 
Erlanger Thea 


Feb 15*—181 eves Philadelphia, Pa 
Erlanger Thea 


Feb 17 matt&eve} Philadelphia, Pa 
Erlanger Thea 


Feb 20*,911,28t1 eves NY 
Hall 


Erlanger 


Carnegie 


Feb 24** mat & eve Philadelphia, Pa 
Erlanger Thea 


Feb 26 eve Delaware, O Willis HS Aud 
Feb 27 eve South Bend, Ind Town Hall 


Feb 28 eve Lafayette, Ind Purdue Me- 
morial Gym 


Feb 29 eve St Charles, Mo Roemer Aud 


Mar 4$ eve Brooklyn NY Academy of 
Music 
Mar 5 eve Syracuse, NY 


Mar 6 eve Kutztown, Pa State Teach- 
ers College 


Mar 7 eve Glassboro, NJ State Teachers 
College 


Mar 9 eve New York Washington Irving 
HS 


Mar 11 eve Hamburg, NY High School 
Aud 


Mar 12 eve Slippery Rock, Pa State 
Teachers College Chapel 


Mar 13 eve Pittsburgh, Pa Carnegie 
Music Hall 


Mar 14 eve Columbus, O Memorial Hall 


Mar 15 eve Lansing, Mich State College 
Aud 


Mar 16 eve Detroit, Mich Scottish Rite 
Cathedral 


* Program 1 was presented, 
Program 2 was presented. 
i Program 3 was presented, 
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Mar 17 eve Chicago Studebaker Thea 


Mar 18 eve Beloit, Wis Roosevelt Junior 


HS Aud 


Mar 19 eve Canton, I Junior Women's 
Club 


Mar 20 eve Bloomington, Ind Indiana 
University Men’s Gym 


Apr l eve Johnson City, Tenn Teachers 
College Aud 


Apr 2 eve Cookeville, Tenn Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute Gym 
Apr 4 eve Chattanooga, Tenn Dickinson 


Junior HS 


Apr 5 eve Greenville, SC Women's Col- 
lege Aud 


Apr 6 eve Atlanta, Ga Erlanger Thea 


Apr 8 eve Moorhead, Miss Sunflower 
Junior College Aud 


Apr 9 eve Gulfport, Miss Gulf Park Col- 


lege Aud 
Apr 10 eve Pensacola, Fla Pensacola HS 


Apr ll eve Tuscaloosa, Ala University of 
Alabama Aud 


Apr 12 eve Birmingham, Ala Temple 
Thea 

Apr 13 evef Mobile, Ala Murphy High 
School Aud : 

Apr 15 eve Nashville, Tenn Ryman Aud 


Apr 16 eve Richmond, Ky Hiram Brock 
Aud 


Apr 177-184 eves Louisville, Ky Co- 
lumbia Thea 

Apr 20 eve Wilmington, Del The Play- 
house 

Apr 29 t eve Cortland, NY Normal 
School 

May 1 eve Holyoke, Mass War Me- 


morial Aud 


May 4+ eve Pittsfield, Mass High School 
Aud. 


May 6t—-7£t eves Boston Symphony Hall 


** Unless otherwise noted, from Feb 24 on, Programs 1, 2 and 3 were presented interchangeably. 


Annual Report of The New York Public Library 
July 1 1965 — June 80 1966 


H IS report of the Library for the last full fiscal year presents a record 
of changes in the Board of Trustees and in the administrative staff, 
changes in physical plant, and a summary as well as a tabulation of financial 
and statistical data. This Annual Report is also published as a separate 
pamphlet, available free. Additional matter in the separate consists of the 
roster of the Board of Trustees, with their present committee assignments, 
the roster of the officers and chiefs of branches and divisions as of Decem- 
ber 1 1966, and suggested forms for legacies to the Library. 


* * * 
TRUSTEES 


Donald F. Hyde, who was elected a Trustee on November 12 1959, died on 
February 5 1966. Mr Hyde had served on the Art, Circulation Department, 
and Reference Department committees of the Board. 

Newbold. Morris, who first served as a Trustee ex officio in his capacity as 
President of the Council of the City of New York and who was elected a 
Trustee on January 9 1946, died on March 30 1966. Mr Morris had served on 
the Art, Audit, Circulation Department, Executive, and Law committees of 
of the Board of Trustees. 

Mr Samuel R. Callaway was elected a Trustee on May 11 1966 to succeed 
Mr Hyde as a member of the Class of 1969. 

Mr John E. Lockwood, who served from January 1962 to January 1965 as a 
member of the Reference Department Committee of the Board of Trustees, 
was elected a Trustee on May 11 1966 to succeed Mr Morris as a member of 
the Class of 1968. 


STAFF 


Mrs Winifred O'Connell Luthy, who served as Assistant Chief of the Person- 
nel Office since February 1 1955, was appointed Chief of the Personnel Office 
on January 19 1966. 

Mr Robert E. Kingery, since July 1 1964 Special Assistant to the Director, 
retired in August 1965. 
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Mr Robert G. Krupp became Chief of the Science and Technology Division 
of the Reference Department on July 26 1965. 

Mr Saro J. Riccardi, Chief of Annex Reference Services, retired in January 
1966. 

Mr A. P. DeWeese, Chief of the Information Division, retired on March 16 
1966. 

Mr Karl Kup relinquished his responsibility as Chief of the Art and Architec- 
ture Division on April 1 1966 but continued as Chief of the Prints Division 
and Adviser to the Spencer Collection. He was succeeded as Chief of the Art 
and Architecture Division by Mr Joseph T. Rankin. 

Mr Philip L. Miller retired as Chief of the Music Division on April 30 1966. 


x * * 


In the Circulation Department, Dr Robert Morton Henderson was appointed 
Chief of the General Library & Museum of the Performing Arts at Lincoln 
Center in November 1965. 

Miss Joan Treble was appointed Coordinator of Branches, Borough of Rich- 
mond, in June 1966 to succeed Mrs Lilian Wilson who had retired on Decem- 
ber 31 1965. 


* * x 


Mr Gerritt E. Fielstra was named Chief of the Photographic Service in Sep- 
tember 1965, succeeding Mr Ralph H. Carruthers who retired on February 26 
1965. 

Mr William R. Thurman, Jr retired on August 12 1966 as Superintendent of 
the Printing Office and Bindery. 

Miss Adelaide O'Neill was appointed head of Central Registration on Au- 
gust 16 1965 to succeed Mr Patrick Joyce who became Methods Analyst in 
the Circulation Department. 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


The Circulation Department received funds under the Library Services and 
Construction Act to help defray the costs of a number of projects, both 
service and construction. 

The North Manhattan Project, which began in March 1965 and was ex- 
tended for a second year, is demonstrating how a library can best give vital 
cultural impetus and enrichment to all the residents of an area. This project 
is centered in the Countee Cullen Regional Branch Library and the Schom- 
burg Collection of Negro History and Literature. 

Preliminary planning was completed for another service project which is 
to test and evaluate materials in large type for readers with severe sight 
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limitations. Since funds were received in June 1966, this study was just get- 
ting under way at the end of the fiscal year. 

Approval was received for the following construction projects: new build- 
ings to replace the Jerome Park, Riverside, and Van Nest Branch Libraries 
and the rehabilitation of the Woodstock Branch Library. 

Two new branch libraries were opened to the public in 1965: the Riverdale 
Branch in October and the General Library & Museum of the Performing 
Arts at Lincoln Center in November. 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 


The Research Library of the Performing Arts, constituting the Dance Collec- 
tion, Music Division, and Theatre Collection, opened for service in its new 
home at the Library & Museum of the Performing Arts, Lincoln Center, on 
July 19 1965. 


The Jewish Division opened on February 7 1966 in its new quarters formerly 
occupied by the Music Division when that Division was located in the Cen- 
tral Building. 

In March the Slavonic Division Reading Room was moved to the Reading 
Room formerly occupied by the Jewish Division and the Preparat-on Services 
moved into the largest part of the space gained by the installation of a new 
mezzanine between the first and second floors in the south wing of the 
Central Building. 

The divisions and collections of the Reference Department were organized 
into five groups, effective April 4 1966: Preparation Services (consisting of 
an Acquisition Division and a Processing Division); General Research Serv- 
ices (consisting of an Annex Division, Delivery Division, Information Divi- 
sion, Periodicals Division, and a Reading Services Division yet to be estab- 
lished); the Research Library of the Performing Arts (Dance Collection, 
Music Division, Theatre Collection); the Subject Collections (American 
History and Genealogy Division, Art and Architecture Division, Economics 
Division, Jewish Division, Map Division, Oriental Division, Science and 
Technology Division, and Slavonic Division); and the Special Collections 
(Arents Collections, Berg Collection, Manuscript Division, Prints Division, 
Rare Book Division, and Spencer Collection). 

Work was begun on a book catalog of the Manuscript Division, and prepara- 
tion of book catalogs of the Dance Collection, of book material in the Theatre 
Collection and of the drama collection in the Central Building continued. 
The book catalog of the Music Division was issued during the year. 
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CENTRAL BUILDING BECOMES LANDMARK 


The Central Building, with the approval of the Trustees and the City of 
New York, was designated as a National Historic Landmark by the United 
States National Park Service. 


LIBRARY & MUSEUM OF THE PERFORMING ARTS 
AT LINCOLN CENTER 


The Library & Museum of the Performing Arts at Lincoln Center was dedi- 
cated on November 30 1965 at a ceremony held in the neighboring Vivian 
Beaumont Theater. A full report of the ceremony was published in the Jan- 
uary 1966 issue of this Bulletin. The building was officially opened for 


service on December 1. 


FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL REPORT 
SUMMARY 


The Library’s income for 1965/66 was $17,749,353.00; the Library’s expendi- 
tures for the year were $18,453,151.55. Details concerning income and 
expenditures in 1965/66 are given in Table 1. 

In the Reference Department 959,871 readers were recorded; they 
consulted 2,554,414 volumes. (The use of many thousands of volumes from 
open reference shelves was not recorded. ) 

The number of readers and visitors recorded at the Central Building was 
2,923,954 (a daily average of 8,013). 

Total number of volumes and pamphlets, June 30 1966: Reference 
Department, 4,589,788 (not including manuscripts, maps, microfilms, phono- 
records, prints, and sheet music), the net additions being 119,092; Circulation 
Department, 3,147,310 (comprising 66.8% adult books, 2,101,600, and 33.2% 
juvenile books, 1,045,710). Grand total for the entire library, 7,737,098. 

In the Circulation Department, the number of books issued for home use 
by its 81 Library Centers, Regional Branches, Branches, and four Book- 
mobiles was 12,884,874. 

414,333 volumes were added to the book stock of the Circulation Depart- 
ment. Borrowers registered during the year numbered 339,310 making a 
total of 960,402 registered borrowers as of June 30 1966. 

Expressed in terms of full-time positions, the number of employees of the 
Library on June 30 1966 was 2226 of whom 744 were paid from private funds 
and 1482 were paid from public funds. 
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Financial and statistical data are given in the following tables. More 
detailed financial data and the Schedule of Endowed Funds appear in the 
separately issued Report of the Auditor which is available upon request. 


TABLE 1 Statement of Income and Expenditures — Operating 


Funds p 668 
TABLE 2 Summary Record of Readers and of Volumes Consulted 

(Reference Department ) p 670 
TABLE 3 Material in the Reference Department p 672 


TABLE 4 Statistics of Periodicals, Newspapers, and Other Mate- 
rials Published More Frequently than Once a Year 


(Reference Department) p 673 
TABLE 5 Statistics of Books and Pamphlets Received (Reference 

Department) p 675 
TABLE 6 Statistics of Materials Cataloged and Accessioned 

(Preparation Division) Reference Department p 676 
TABLE 7 Size of the Reference Department Catalogs p 677 


TABLE 8 Circulation, Additions, Book Stock (Circulation De- 
partment ) p 678 
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Volumes? 


Pamphlets ? 


Volumes of pamphlets not sep- 


TABLE 3 


MATERIAL IN THE REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 


Jury 1 1965 rHRoucH June 30 1966 


arately cataloged" _ 


Packages of unbound material 


Manuscripts (items) — 


Maps - 


Microfilm (reels)  . 


Phonorecords 


Prints " 


Sheet music 


TOTALS 


A 


aem 


Jury 1 
1965 


- 3,365,080 


" /81,119 


= 24,378 
= 300,119 

- 9,332,042 
= 273,714 
2 62,445 
3 69,151 
2 123,258 


A 139,767 


EU EH 


- 14,471,073 


1 Includes separately bound pamphlets. 


3 Includes all categories. 


8 Includes only pamphlets not separately bound. 


4The 795,211 pamphlets are bound in 87,755 volumes. 


§ Counting unit is volumes instead of pamphlets, 


Gross 


ADDITIONS 


1965-66 


99,868 


14,092 


4 
8,771 
95,935 
4,614 
4,957 
28,351 


592 





WITHDRAWALS 
& MiSSING 


3,643? 


NeT 
ADDITIONS 
1965--66 


96,225 


14,092 


4 
8,771 
95,935 
4,594 
4,957 
28,351 
592 


5,029 








JUNE 30 
1966 


3,461,305 


795,211 


24,382 
308,890 
9,427,977 
278,308 
67,402 
97,502 
123,850 


144,796 


14,729,623 ° 


? Does not include broadsides, clippings, ephemera, microcopies other than microfilm, photographs, posters, and 
other miscellaneous forms of material. 
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TABLE 4 


E 


STATISTICS OF PERIODICALS, NEWSPAPERS 


AND OTHER MATERIALS PUBLISHED MORE FREQUENTLY THAN ONCE A YEAR 


(according to Country of Publication) 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT, JuLY 1 1965 THROUGH JUNE 30 1966 


Aden (see South Arabia, 
Federation of) 


Afghanistan 2 
Albania 7 

Algeria 13 

Angola (Portugal) 16 
Argentina 244 
Australia 414 

Austria 280 

Azores (Portugal) 1 
Bahamas 3 

Barbados 5 
Basutoland 2 
Bechuanaland Protectorate 5 
Belgium 457 
Bermuda 4 

Bolivia 18 


Borneo (see Indonesia, Re- 
public of) 

Brazil 154 

British Guiana 8 

British Honduras 1 

British North Borneo (see 
Malaysia, Federation of) 

British Solomon Islands 1 

Bulgaria 44 

Burma 6 

Cambodia 3 


Cameroun, Federal Republic 

of 10 

Canada 985 

Cape Verde Islands (Portu- 
gal) 4 

Cayman Islands 1 

Central African Republic 2 

Ceylon 21 

Chad 3 

Chile 58 

E People's Republic of 


China, National Republic of 
(Taiwan) 
HIM Island (Australia) 


Colombia 89 
Comoro Archipelago 1 
Congo — Brazzaville 11 


Congo — Leopoldville 7 
Corsica 2 

Costa Rica 28 

Cuba 40 

Cyprus 4 
Czechoslovakia 152 
Dahomey, Republic of 2 
Denmark 161 


Dominica (Windward 
Islands 


Dominican Republic 17 
Ecuador 28 
El Salvador 15 


Egypt (see United Arab Re- 
public) 


England (see United King- 
dom) 


Eritrea (see Ethiopia) 

Estonia (USSR) 9 

Ethiopia 6 

Falkland Islands and De- 
pendencies 1 

Fiji Islands 9 

Finland 76 

France (see French Republic) 

French Guiana 1 

French Polynesia 2 

French Republic 1,253 

French Somaliland 1 

Friesland (see Netherlands) 

Gabon, Republic of 3 

Gambia 1 


Germany, Democratic Repub- 
lic of 12 


Germany, Federal Republic 
of 1,685 


Ghana 25 
Gibraltar 2 
ve Daman, and Diu (India) 


Great Britain (see United 
Kingdom) 

Greece 66 

Greenland (Denmark) 1 


or vada (Windward Islands} 
Guam (US) 1 
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Guatemala 18 
due (Channel Islands) 


Guinea, Republic of 2 

Haiti 11 

Honduras 14 

Hong Kong 27 

Hungary 129 

Iceland 8 

India 600 

Indonesia, Republic of 51 

Iran 8 

Iraq 12 

Ireland, Northern (see United 
Kingdom 

Irish Republic 54 

Israel 273 

Italy 948 

Ivory Coast, Republic of 7 

Jamaica 24 

Japan 412 

Jordan 4 

Kenya 20 

Korea, Republic of 71 


Korea, Democratic People’s 
Republic of 10 


Kuwait 3 

Laos 1 

Latvia (USSR) 6 

Lebanon 12 

Liberia 5 

Libya 4 

Liechtenstein 1 

Lithuania (USSR) 8 

Luxembourg 43 

Madagascar (see Malagasy, 
Republic of) 

Malagasy, Republic of 7 

Malawi 11 

Malaya, Federation of (see 
Malaysia, Federation of 

Malaysia, Federation of 40 

Mali Republic 2 

Malta 7 

Martinique 1 

Eos m. Islamic Republic 
O 


Taste 4 — Concluded 


SraTistics OF PERIODICALS, NEWSPAPERS 


AND OTHER MATERIALS PUBLISHED More FREQUENTLY THAN ONCE A YEAR 


(according to Country of Publication) 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT, JULY 1 1965 THROUGH JUNE 30 1966 


Mauritius 8 

Mexico 197 

Monaco 4 

Morocco 19 

Mozambique (Portugal) 11 

Nauru (Australia, under UN 
Trusteeship system) 2 

Nepal 1 

Netherlands, The 505 

Netherlands Antilles, The 7 

New Caledonia 2 


New Guinea (see Papua — 
New Guinea) 


New Hebrides 1 

New Zealand 89 

Nicaragua 9 

Niger, Republic of 6 

* Nigeria, Federation of 57 

Norfolk Island (Australia) 2 

Northern Ireland (see United 
Kingdom) 

Northern Rhodesia (see 
Zambia) 

Norway 130 

Nyasaland (see Malawi) 

Orange Free State (see 
South Africa, Republic of) 

Pakistan (East & West) 128 

Panama 24 

Panama Canal Zone (use 
granted in perpetuity to US 
by treaty with Panama) 1 


Papua — New Guinea (Aus- 
tralia; New Guinea being 
under UN Trusteeship sys- 
tem) 8 

Paraguay 13 

Persian Gulf States 2 

Peru 65 

Philippine Republic 77 

Pitcairn, Henderson, Ducie 
& Oneo Islands 1 

Poland 223 


Portugal 108 

Portuguese Guinea (Portu- 
gal) 2 

Prince Edward Island (see 
Canada) 


Puerto Rico (US) 43 

Rhodesia 24 

Rumania 124 

Rwanda 3 

Sabah (see Malaysia, Federa- 
tion of) 

St Christopher and Nevis 
Leeward Islands) 1 

St Helena 2 

AE (Windward Islands) 


St Thomas (see Virgin Is- 
lands) 


St Vincent (Windward Is- 
lands) 5 


Samoa, Western (see West- 
ern Samoa) 


San Marino 2 

Sao Tome and Principe 
(Portugal) 2 

Saudi Arabia 2 


Scotland (see United King- 
dom) 


Senegal Republic 9 
Seychelles 1 
Sierra Leone 5 
Sikkim (India) 1 
Singapore 

Somali Republic 3 


Somalia (see Somali Repub- 
lic) 


South Africa, Republic of 190 

South Arabia, Federation of 3 

southern Rhodesia (see Rho- 
desia) 

South West Africa (see 
South Africa, Republic of) 

Spain 337 


TOTAL NUMBER OF TITLES . . 
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Sudan, Republic of 7 
Surinam (The Netherlands) 2 
Swaziland 3 

Sweden 320 

Switzerland 376 

Syria 8 

Tanganyika (see Tanzania) 
aum United Republic of 


Thailand 19 
Tonga Islands 3 


Transkei (see South Africa, 
Republic of) 


Trinidad & Tobago 21 


Trucial States (see Persian 
Gulf States) 


Tunisia 10 
Turkey 21 
Turks & Caicos Island 1 
Uganda 7 


Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics 
pee Arab Republic: Egypt 


United Kingdom of Great 
Britain & Northern Ire- 
land: England 1,981 
Scotland 56 
Wales 8 
Northern Ireland 23 


United States 11,147 
Upper Volta, Republic of 4 
Uruguay 40 

Vatican City State 4 
Venezuela 103 

Vietnam, North 2 
Vietnam, South 16 

Virgin Islands (US) 4 
Wales (see United Kingdom) 
Western Samoa Z 
Yugoslavia 84 

Zambia 5 

Zanzibar (see Tanzania) 


~- 26,704 


TABLE 5 


STATISTICS OF Books AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


(according to Country of Publication) 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT, JuLy 1 1965 ruroucx June 30 1966 


Afghanistan 13 

Albania 74 

Angola (Portugal) 136 

Argentina 2,695 

Australia 1,067 

Aria 1 278 

Barbados 1 

Belgium 2,207 

Bermuda 5 

Boltvia 373 

Borneo (see Indonesia, Re- 
public of) 

Brazil 941 

British Guiana 27 

British Honduras 7 

British North Borneo (see 
Malaysia, Federation of) 

Bulgaria 332 

Burma 24 

Canada 6,135 

Ceylon 67 

Chile 808 

China, People's Republic of 
2,296 


China, National Republic of 
( Taiwan) 

Colombia 666 

Congo — Brazzaville 2 

Costa Rica 145 

Cuba 220 

Cyprus 8 

Czechoslovakia 1,341 

Denmark 2,692 

Dominican Republic 45 

Ecuador 216 

El Salvador 63 

Egypt (see United Arab Re- 
public) 

ees (see United King- 


om 

Eritrea (see Ethiopia) 

Ethiopia 4 

Finland 498 

France (see French Republic) 

French Republic 7,977 

Germany, Democratic Repub- 
lic of 1,076 

Germany, Federal Republic 
of 13,108 

Ghana 98 

Great Britain (see United 
Kingdom) 


Greece 288 

Guadeloupe 34 

Guatemala 179 

Haiti 24 

Honduras 44 

Hong Kong 160 

Hungary 632 

Iceland 37 

India 9,807 

Indonesia, Republic of 2,051 

Tran 199 

Iraq 85 

Irish Republic 56 

Israel 3,182 

Italy 5,907 

Jamaica 20 

Japan 3,166 

Jordan 42 

Kenya 88 

Kores. Republic of 962 

Korea, Democratic People’s 
Republic of 134 

Lebanon 66 

Liberia 1 
ibya 

Eiechtenset 13 

Luxembourg 173 

Macao (Portugal) 1 

Madagascar (see Malagasy, 
Republic of) 

Malagasy, Republic of 16 

Malawi 1 

Malaya, Federation of (see 
Malaysia, Federation of 

"arre Federation of 36 

ta 


Ma 

Mexico 1,121 

Monaco 9 

Mozambique (Portugal) 70 

Netherlands, The 6,785 

Netherlands Antilles, The 25 

New Zealand 200 

Nicaragua 52 

Nigeria, Federation of 151 

Northern Rhodesia (see 
Zambia ) 

Norway 454 

Nyasaland (see Malawi) 

Pakistan (East & West) A 815 

Panama 221 

Paraguay 237 

Peru 542 


TOTAL NUMBER OF TITLES . . 
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Philippine Republic 1,074 
Poland ET 

Portugal 6,26 

Puerto Rico (US) 221 
Rhodesia 184 

Rumania 321 

Sabah (see Malaysia, Federa- 


tion of) 
es (Windward Islands) 


Saudi Arabia 8 
Scotland (see United King- 


dom) 
Seychelles 1 
Sierra Leone 1 
South Africa, Republic of 368 
Southern Rhodesia (see Rho- 


desia) 
South West Aírica (see 
South Africa, Republic of) 
Spain 2,956 
Sudan, Republic of 19 
Surinam (The Netherlands) 2 
Sweden 1,594 
Switzerland 2,135 
Syria 30 
Tanganyika (see Tanzania) 
Tanzania, United Republic of 


Thailand 157 

Trinidad & Tobago 5 

Turkey 67 

Uganda 44 

Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics 5,903 

United Arab Republic: Egypt 
2,514 

United Kingdom of Great 
Britain & Northern Ire- 
land: England 8,300 
Wales 47 

United States 72,532 

Uruguay 230 

Venezuela 1,043 

Vietnam, North 3 

Vietnam, South 103 

Virgin Islands (US) 11 

Wales (see United Kingdom) 

West Bengal (see India) 

Yugoslavia 592 

Zambia 35 

Zanzibar (see Tanzania) 


- 195,233 


TABLE 6 


STATISTICS OF MATERIALS CaTALOGED AND ACCESSIONED 


(PREPARATION Division) 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 
Jury 1 1965 THROUGH JUNE 30 1966 


MONOGRAPHS: 


New work .  . 5 
Continuation work M 
Second copy work " 


Recatalog work . á 


SERIALS: 


New work . PP E 
Continuation work 
Second copy work = 


Recatalog work .. 2 


Microcopy MONOGRAPHS: 
New work . m 
Continuation work 
Secondy copy work 


1 


Recatalog work . — 


Microcopy SERIALS: 


New work . " z 
Continuation work 
Second copy work 


Recatalog work . = 


PHONORECORDS : 


New work . e a 
Continuation work i 
Second copy work " 


Recatalog work .. z 
Maps: 


New work . m E 
Continuation work » 
Second copy work a 


Recatalog work . z 


GRAND TOTAL  . 
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‘TITLES 


53,250 
4,330 
39 


——— P 


948 


— P —ÀÀ 


6,047 
31,867 


——— 


— — 


106 


—À 


3,385 
854 
120 


Dd 


74 


"TOTALS 


58,567 


38,020 


6,562 


1,231 








SIZE OF THE REFERENCE DEPARTMENT CATALOGS 


TABLE 7 


Jury 1 1965 THROUGH June 30 1966 


CATALOGS; À 


Official . - 
Reference Catalog z 
vu Public Catalog - 
American History - 
Berg S = = 
Economics 
Economics Documents 
Genealogy a 
Jewish  . 
Manuscripts 
Map - = 
Music i: 
Newspaper 
Oriental . 
Periodicals 
Prints and Spencer 
Rare Books 
Rodgers & Hammerstein Archives 
Science & M d LME 

i Slavonic . x < a 
Theatre . = = i - 


LOU OU y À 4 
de AE Lia EU dd gidd EIda dd 


ft toto d! pop C od od d d» 3 gd o!» d»! d 1 


"i 
- 
-— 


TOTAL |. - a «= 


Sueur Lists: ? 

Art - " 
American History 
Annex  . 
Berg 2: 
Dance s 
Economics 
Genealogy 
Jewish 
TA SCRE x Roo 


SERRES 


Music Š M 
Newspaper E 
Oriental .  . 
Periodicals 
Preparation (Reference Catalog 
Prints and Spencer . = — 
Rare Books 

Rodgers & Hammerstein Archives 
Science and Technology ~  _ 
Slavonic — = E M - 
Stacks  . a a " = 
Theatre .. 7 as 2 2 


t I F t l 1 E P E rp F F 
| 3.54 43 d g g 4 fj j i 
DE Ou ded ke gue 


| ss 


TOTAL z : a A 
GRAND TOTAL . = i 


1 Arents Collections Catalog in book form; Dance Collection Catalog will be in book form. 


2 Corrected figures, 


8 Manuscript Division and Arents Collections do not maintain a shelf list. 


DEL E P od o: 3d 3 Posi: gy Í dod do £ P o^ d do P o: d 


Jurx 1 


1965 


5,725,852 
7 


CE 


166,091 
589,109 


363,573 


116,708 


z 22,007,388 


i of £ 8 d d EP P P d & £ PE P £ £ P P pod d 


54,352? 
134,838 
171,421 


Mh mm a. — — 


3,113,087 


= 25,120,475 
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CARDS ADDED 
1965-1966 


207,950 
430 


— e— 9 em 0 — 


avt vet Hilt tt 





— n— —À A But ar 


m am (eC AH MUS tn 





97,040 
658,554 








June 30 
1966 


5,933,802 


22,761,292 * 


56,564 * 


3,254,772? 
26,016,064 
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Coordinator 

ADULT SERVICES, Miss Katherine L. O'Brien, 
Coordinator 

CHILDREN'S SERVICES, Mrs Augusta Baker, 
Coordinator 


TECHNICAL SERVICES, Mrs Sydney G. Marcu, 


Coordinator 


GENERAL LIBRARY & MUSEUM OF THE PER- 


FORMING ARTS at Lincoln Center, Robert Morton 
Henderson, Chief 

GENERAL LIBRARY, Ralph Loag, Coordinator; 
MUSEUM, Paul Seiz, Chief 


YOUNG ADULT SERVICES, Miss Margaret Scoggin, MUNICIPAL ARCHIVES & RECORDS CENTER, 


Coordinator 


James Katsaros, Ádministrator 


MANHATTAN 


COORDINATOR, Miss Casindania Eaton 
ASSISTANT COORDINATOR, Walter Roziewski 


AGUILAR. 174 East 110th Street. 
Miss Faye Simmons 
BLOOMINGDALE REGIONAL. 150 West 100th 
Street, 
Miss Ema Obermeier 


CATHEDRAL. 564 Lexington Avenue. 
Robert Powers 
CENTRAL CHILDREN’S ROOM. Fifth Avenue 
and 42nd Street. 
Miss Mana Cimmo 


CENTRAL CIRCULATION, Fifth Ave. & 42nd St. 
Miss Mary C. Hatch 


CHATHAM SQUARE. 33 East Broadway. 
Miss Virginia Swift 
COLUMBIA. Room 101, Butler Lib., Col. Univ. 
Jobn Slade 
COLUMBUS. 742 Tenth Avenue. 
Miss Marion Hoos 
COUNTEE CULLEN REGIONAL. 104 West 
136th Street. 
Neil Riggs 
DONNELL LIBRARY CENTER. 20 West 58rd 
Street, 
Miss Sally Helfman 
EPIPHANY. 228 East 23rd Street. 
Miss Regina Sludock 
FIFTY-EIGHTH Street. 505 Park Avenue, 
Raymond Harris 
FORT WASHINGTON REGIONAL. 535 West 
179th Street. 
James King 
GEORGE BRUCE. 518 West 125th Street. 
Howard Rickert 


HAMILTON FISH PARK. 415 East Houston St. 
Mrs Mary Pieper 


HAMILTON GRANGE. 503 West 145th Street. 
Mrs Dorothy Pitman 

HARLEM LIBRARY. 9 West 124th Street. 
Mrs Rosa C. Brown 

HUDSON PARK. 10 Seventh Avenue South. 
Joseph Doherty 

INWOOD REGIONAL. 4790 Broadway. 
Miss Clara Rees 


JACKSON SQUARE. 251 West 13th Street. 
Miss Ruth Shinnamon 


LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND. 166 Avenue of the 
ericas. 
Miss Charlotte C. Harrison 


MACOMPB'S BRIDGE. 2650 Secenth Avenue. 


MUHLENBERG. 209 West 23rd Street, 
Miss Marie Ferrigno 
MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBFARY. 
2230 Municipal Building. 
Eugene Bockman 


Publio Health Division. 12E Worth Street. 
Room 224 


NATHAN STRAUS. 20 West 5rd Street. 
Miss Elizabeth A. Boyle 


NINETY-SIXTH STREET REGIONAL. 112 East 
96th Street. 
Miss Irene Patjens 
115TH STREET. 203 West 11Eth Street, 
Miss Anne Judge 


125TH STREET. 224 East 125th Street. 


OTTENDORFER. 185 Second Avenue. 
Mrs Eleanor Radwan 
PICTURE COLLECTION. Fifth Avenue and 42nd 


Street, 
Miss Romana Javitz 


RIVERSIDE. 190 Amsterdam Avenue, 
ST AGNES REGIONAL. 444 A-nsterdam Ave. 


SCHOMBURG COLLECTION. X3 West 135th 
Street. 
Mrs Jean Hutson 


SEWARD PARK. 192 East Broadway. 
Miss Mercy Kellogg 
SIXTY-SEVENTH STREET. 32E East 67th St. 
Mrs Margarethe Kortenbeutel Voorhis 
TOMPKINS SQUARE REGIONAL 331 East 10th 
Street. 
Mrs Alice Alexander 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS. 100C St Nicholas 
Avenue, 


WEBSTER. 1465 York Avenue, 
Miss Edna Thomson 

YORKVILLE. 222 East 79th Strzet. 
Miss Helen Rawstron 
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CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, continued 


~ Lisr or BRANCHES AND LIBRARIANS 


` 
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THE BRONX 


COORDINATOR, Gerald Gold 
ASSISTANT COORDINATOR, Miss Mary M. Barrett 


ALLERTON, 2740 Barnes Avenue. 
Miss Grace Iijima - 


BRONX BOOKMOBILES. 321 East 140th Street. 


Mrs Mabel Bell 

CASTLE HILL. 2220 Cincinnatus Avenue. 
Philip Wolcoff 

CITY ISLAND. 825 City Island Avenue. 
Mrs Stella Webber 

CLASON’S POINT. Harrod Place. 
Mrs Elnora Jackson 

EASTCHESTER. 1281-83 Burke Avenue. 
Miss Miriam Fleischer 

FORDHAM LIBRARY CENTER, 2556 Bain- 

bridge Avenue. 

Miss Phylis Tinkler 


FRANCIS MARTIN REGIONAL. 2150 University 


Avenue. 
Mrs Eleanor Horton 
GRAND CONCOURSE REGIONAL. 155 East 
178rd Street. 
Miss Bernice MacDonald 
HIGH BRIDGE. 78 West 168th Street. 
Miss Hisako Yamashita 


HUNT'S POINT REGIONAL. 877 Southern Blvd. 


Miss Dorothy Ann Henderson 

JEROME PARK. 2632 University Avenue. 
Miss Agnes Marin 

KINGSBRIDGE. 280 West 231st Street. 
Miss Eueen Riols 

MELCOURT. 780 Melrose Avenue. 
Wiliam Helm 

MELROSE. 910 Morris Avenue 
Miss Mary Dodge Read 


MORRISANIA. 610 East 169th Street. 
Mrs Luthera Mlott 


MOSHOLU, 285 East 205th Street. 
Miss Mildred Nelson 
MOTT HAVEN. 321 East 140th Street. 


PARKCHESTER REGIONAL. 1884 Metropolitan 
Avenue. 

Mrs Eleanor Janssen 

RIVERDALE. 5540 Mosholu Avenue. 
Mrs Ruth Higgins 

SEDGWICK. Building 4. 1553 University Avenue 
Mrs Sylvia Alderman 

THROG’S NECK. 8817 East Tremont Avenue. 
Miss Carolyn Edie 

TREMONT. 1866 Washington Avenue. 
Mrs Polly Post Nelson 

VAN CORTLANDT. 8871 Sedgwick Avenue. 
Miss Ruth Schneider 

VAN NEST. ‘707 Rhinelander Avenue. 
Miss Rachel Graciany 

WAKEFIELD. 4100 Lowerre Place. 
Miss Georgette Jeanne Lachat 

WEST FARMS. 2085 Honeywell Avenue. 
Eugene Allison 

WESTCHESTER SQUARE REGIONAL. 2521 

Glebe Avenue. 

James T. Greene 

WOODLAWN HEIGHTS. 4804 Katonah Avenue. 
Mrs Lucilia S, Pates 

WOODSTOCK. 761 East 160th Street. 
Mrs Theresa B. Sampson 
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RICHMOND 
COORDINATOR, Miss Joan Treble 
ASSISTANT COORDINATOR, Miss Norma Moglia 


DONGAN HILLS. 1576 Richmond Road, 
Miss Elizabeth Mullan 


GREAT KILLS. 56 Gifoxrds Lane. 
Donald Browne 


HUGUENOT PARK. Huguenot Avenue at 
Amboy Road. 


NEW DORP. (Hughes Mem. Lib.). 155 Third St. 


Mass Ruth Kronmiller 


PORT RICHMOND. 75 Bennett Street, 
Miss Eleanor Ayoub 


PRINCE'S BAY. 6054 Amboy Road. 


RICHMOND BOOKMOBILE. 10 Hyatt Street. 
Miss Mary Anne Altman 


ST GEORGE LIBRARY CENTER. 10 Hyatt 
Street. 
Miss Norma Moglia 
SOUTH BEACH. 100 Sand Lane. 
Mrs Lou Walker 
STAPLETON. 182 Canal Street. 
Mrs Clara Hulton 
TODT HILL-WESTERLEIGH. 1891 Victory 
Boulevard, 
Miss Muriel H. Bedell 
TOTTENVILLE. 7480 Amboy Road. 
Mrs Hildegard J. Safford 
WEST NEW BRIGHTON. 976 Castleton Avenue. 
Miss Isabelle Maiorano 


BusINESS OFFICE 
GEoncE L. SCHAEFER, Business Manager 
Lro T. McGuire, Assistant Business Manager 


BUILDING MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION, 
Chester T, Shearer, Chief 


CAFETERIAS, Joseph P. Pompilio 


- CENTRAL REGISTRATION, Miss Adelaide O'Neill 


OFFSET MACHINES, Robert Levitus, Operator 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE, Gerritt E. Fielstra, Chief 


PRINTING OFFICE AND BINDERY, Herbert 
Bouscher, Superintendent 


PURCHASING OFFICE, 
SHIPPING ROOM, William J. DeMascio, Supervisor 
SPECIAL INVESTIGATOR, John T. Murphy 


‘TELEPHONE EXCHANGE, Miss Marie Otto 


EXHIBITIONS 


THE LIBRARY & MUSEUM OF THE PERFORMING ARTS 


AT LINCOLN CENTER 
111 Amsterdam Avenue 


wv 


THE PERFORMING ARTS PLAZA GALLERY 
Ranging from vaudeville to television, this multi-screened film presentation of the 
performing arts can be seen at five-minute intervals throughout the Library day. On 
pennanent view. 


MEMORABLE MOMENTS PLAZA GALLERY 


Including photographs, programmes, playbills, stage props, and costumes from the 
Theatre, Dance, and Music Collections (with items on loan from the Museum of the 
City of New York), this exhibition covers the history of the theatre in New York, 
1732-1965, from the Bowery to Broadway. On view for a two-year period. 


CIRCUS PLAZA GALLERY 


A panoramic display of posters, pictures, slides, and other records of the world of the 
circus from 4,000 B.C. to the present. On view for a two-year period. 


STAGE DESIGNS OF JOSEPH URBAN Man GALLERY 


An exhibition devoted to the work of Joseph Urban in architecture, stage design, and 
decorative art. On view for a year. 


PERSONALITY IN MUSIC MAIN GALLERY 


Facsimiles of scores, caricatures, photographs, and letters are included in this exhibi- 
tion, which is designed to show the relation between the manuscripts and letters of 
composers and their music and personalities. On view for a year. 


: FOUR CHARACTERS IN OPERA MAIN GALLERY 


Visual and aural evidence concerning the different interpretations of Faust, Figaro, 
Falstaff, and Manon by various composers. On view for a year. 


! MARTHA GRAHAM — A PICTORIAL ESSAY Main GALLERY 


The first display of a collection of photographs by Martha Swope of the dancer and 
her company in productions over the past four years. On view for a year, 


WHY REPERTORY? MAN GALLERY 


A definition of repertory theatre and a description with photographs of the various 
forms it has taken in the United States. For an indefinite period. — 


CONTEMPORARY THEATRE ARCHITECTURE VINCENT ÁsTOR GALLERY 


A comprehensive exhibition based on the book, Contemporary Theatre Architecture, 
recently published by The New York Public Library. Through January. 


JOHN WENGER — PAINTINGS FOR THE THEATRE AMSTERDAM GALLERY 
A display of John Wenger's work for the theatre. Through January 14. 
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EXHIBITIONS, continued 
THE CENTRAL BUILDING 
Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street | 
BIBLES IN MANY LANGUAGES 1455-1966 LOBBY AND LANDING CASES 


An exhibition commemorating the 150th Anniversary of the American Bible Society. 
Through January. 
* RECENT PUBLICATIONS FROM ISRAEL Room 84 


A wide variety of books and periodicals in Hebrew, Yiddish, Ladino, and English on 


` view in the Jewish Division. Through December. 


~. 
co 
D 
& REGINALD MARSH AND PRINT-MAKERS OF HIS TIME ‘Timp Froon PRINT GALLERY 
a An exhibition of etchings and lithographs by Reginald Marsh and some of his con- 
ts. temporaries, Through January. 
N 


FAMOUS POEMS IN MANUSCRIPT Room 318 
A selection from the Berg Collection’s poetry in manuscript, mainly the work of famous 
~ poets. For several months. 


PENNY DREADFULS AND SHILLING SHOCKERS RooM 324 
An exhibition from the Arents Collection of Books in Parts. Through December. 
SHOTA RUSTAVELI SECOND Froon Conrmor 


The Georgian poet’s life and work are described in this exhibition. Through January. 


CHILDREN'S BOOKS SUGGESTED AS HOLIDAY GIFTS CENTRAL CuiLpREN’s Room 
A selection of new children’s books, with original drawings for illustrations, printer’s 
dummies, printed sheets, and perennial favorites. Through January 7. 


AMERICAN VIEWS Tamb FLoon Connumon NORTH 
A selection of prints from the I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection. Permanent exhibition, 
UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Maw Lossy 


, An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
` 1847-1926, Permanent exhibition. 


WALT WHITMAN | Timp FLoon CoRRDor 
The Oscar Lion Collection of books by and about Whitman, including first editions, 
manuscripts, letters, portraits, and memorabilia, Permanent exhibition. 


WASHINGTON IRVING THmp FLoon CoRRIDOR 
Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of inane consisting of first - 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. Permanent exhibition. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING Fmsr FLooR Comumon 
Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to modern 
press Noe Permanent exhibition, 


DONNELL LIBRARY CENTER 
20 West 53rd -Street 


il-paintings, sculpture, and collages by the Vector Group in the Art Library; festive foods for 
boli ys described in an exhibition on the first floor, Both through December. 


‘HUDSON PARK BRANCH 
10 Seventh Avenue South 
An PINON of drawings and water-colors by Jean-Louis Lacouette. Through December. 


. SCHOMBURG COLLECTION - 
103 West 135th Street ~ g 
“The Lost Zoo” — a tribute to Countee Cullen on the occasion of the publication di a biography. 


Through December. 
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